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fe  what  a  worrtan  has  a  right  to  expect  only  from  Lanvin. 


The  first 

true  setf-adjustii^ 

color  set  ever. 

Hie  amazH^  Sylvania  GT-Matic. 


The  key 


So  automatic  we 
lock  up  the  controls. 

If  you've  seen  Perry 
Como  describe  this 
new  Sylvania  color 
set  on  TV,  you  know 
what  we  have  here. 

You    may    never 
have  to  correct  the 
GT-Matic "  picture  or  color. 

This  is  not  the  one-button  tuning 
of  other  sets.  GT-Matic  is  no-button 
color  tuning.  If  you  want  to  change 
anything  on  your  own,  fine.  The  set 
is  built  to  remember  the  way  you 
like  it  from  then  on. 
Adjusts  itself  with 
revolutionary  memory  circuits. 

Special  memory  circuits  are  de- 
signed to  constantly  correct  your 
pictures  for  brightness,  contrast, 
tint,  color  level,  even  vertical  and 
horizontal  hold.  GT-Matic  watches 
the  picture  while  you  watch  the 
program. 

This  set  even  remembers  the 
color  you  like  to  see  in  faces,  and 
when  that  isn't  the  color  that's  com- 
ing in,  GT-Matic  goes  to  work. 

(Everything  you  want  in  color  TV 
-100%  solid  state,  ChroMatrix  ir" 
picture  tube-a/7cyG7-Maf/c,  too.) 


No  "handy"  color  button 

Or  vertical  button 

Or  tint  button 

Or  horizontal  button 

Or  AFC  button 

Or  brightness  button 

Or  contrast  button 

Or  permatint  button 


Please  do  not  try  to  help. 

Just  turn  it  on  and  change  chan- 
nels. The  GT-Matic  set  is  not  only 
preset  by  us— it  resets  itself  to 
help  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems: airplanes,  man-made  elec- 
trical noise,  even  many  transmitter 
problems.  Sizes  are  197  21"  and 
25"  (diagonal)  and  you  have  24 
models  to  choose  from. 

Take  it  from  Perry  Como:  "GTE 
Sylvania's  invented  nothing  to  do'.' 

fcTT^  SVLVANIA 

Simulated  TV  Picture 


So  automatic  the  controls  are  locked  inside. 
(Perry  Como  in  a  scene  from  his  latest  commercial.) 


VI  reasons  to  lease  Continental  Mark  IV 


...  or  any  of  XXXII  other  fine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars  I 


f 


There  always  were  jive  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our  ex- 
clusive maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to  coast. 
You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Leasing  Association  members.  It  covers 
not  only  our  magnificent  Continental  Mark  IV, 
but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea  models  — 
Lincoln  Continental,  Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury 
Monterey,  Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Cougar, 
Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 

Add    this    exclusive    advantage    to    simplified 
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Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 
lay .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 


Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please   send    me   more   information    on    leasing   a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION 

Isaac  Stern,  President 

Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Richard  A.  Debs,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

Col.  Harry  Riegelman,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Vice  Presidents 
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Leonard  Altman 
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Robert  W.  Dowling 

John  Barry  Ryan  III 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field 

Norman  K.  Winston 

Jacob  M.  Kaplan 

David  L.  Yunich 

Julius  Bloom,  Executive  Director 
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Roger  Villeneuve,  Associate  House  Manager 

loana  Satescu,  Booking  Manager 
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Judith  Arnold,  Head,  Programming  Office 

Herbert  H.  Breslin,  Public  Relations 

Wilson  R.  Utter,  Building  Superintendent 
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take  the  world. 

,     Well 
take  its  worries. 


Around  the  world, 
in  the  Mediterranean 

or  the  Caribbean, 

you  do  the  cruising  and 

well  do  the  caring  on 

these  Vistafjord  cruises. 

You  become  part  of  the  serenity 
of  the  Orient.  We  fuss  over  your  com- 
fort. You  see  the  sights  of  the  Greek 
isles.We'llkeepthe  new  Vistafjord  look- 
ing beautiful.  That's  the  way  NAL's  63 
years  of  Norwegian-style  cruising  ex- 
perience pays  off  for  you  in  these  and 
other  cruises  of  the  Vistafjord.  You  en- 
joy true  luxury  cruising  in  a  ship  truly 
designed  for  it.  And  wherever  you  ad- 
venture, the  ship  is  your  home  away 
from  home.  Coming?  Ask  your  travel 
agent  for  information  or  brochures. 
We're  men  of  the  world. 

CRUrSES  OF  THE  VISTAFJORD  •73/'74 

CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE. 
Dec.  19  from  New  York.  15  days.  7  ports.  GREAT 
WORLD  CRUISE.  Jan.  4,  1974  from  New  York.  Jan. 
7  from  Port  Everglades,  Jan.  17  from  Los  Angeles 
94  days.  23  ports.  SPRING  MEDITERRANEAN  & 
GREEK  ISLANDS  CRUISE.  April  6  from  Port  Ever- 
glades, April  10  from  New  York.  40  days.  20  ports 


Cruise 
Ship 


Cover  photo:  Whitestone  Photos 


The  Vistafjord 
is  registered 
in  Norway 


I  me 


29  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006  •  (212)  944-6900 
Also:  Los  Angeles  •  Toronto. 


Carnegie  Hall  Calendar 


October 


Monday,  October  1,  at  8:00 
"The  Day  of  Hope" 
Lecture  by  Sun  M.  Moon 


Tuesday,  October  2,  at  8:00 
Repeat  of  October  1  program 


Wednesday,  October  3,  at  8:00 
Repeat  of  October  1  Program 


Thursday,  October  4,  at  8:00 

KING  HENRY  AND  THE  SHOWMAN 


Saturday,  October  6,  at  8:00 
PADMINI  AND  HER  TROUPE 
Indian  Dance  Ballet 

"Dasavatharam"     ("Krishna's     Incarna- 
tions") and  "Kannaki" 


Wednesday,  October  24,  at  8:00 
BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Conductor 
Soloists  to  be  announced 
A    "Spectrum"    concert    which    provoca- 
tively explores  a  musical  idea.  (IFVO*) 

Thursday,  October  25,  at  8:00 
LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Eugene  Ormandy,  Conductor 
Sviatoslav  Richter,  Piano 

Friday,  October  26,  at  8:00 
LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Gennadi  Rozhdestvensky,  Conductor 
Viktor  Tretyakov,  Violin 

Saturday,  October  27,  at  2:30 

Orchestra  conducted  by  Charlotte  Bergen 

Charles  Treger,  Violin 

All-Brahms  Program 


Saturday,  November  3,  at  8:00  and  1 1:30 
Doobie  Brothers 


Sunday,  November  4,  at  2:00  and  8:00 

BIG  BAND  CAVALCADE. with  Freddy 

Martin,  Bob  Crosby,  Margaret  Whiting 


Monday,  November  5,  at  8:00 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violin 


Wednesday,  November  7,  at  8:00 
SVIATOSLAV  RICHTER,  Piano 


Saturday,  November  10,  at  8:00 
LONDON  BACH  SOCIETY 
Paul  Steinitz,  Conductor 
Company  of  80  Musicians  and  Singers 
Bach's  "B  Minor  Mass" 


Sunday,  November  1 1,  at  3:00 
"ISAAC  STERN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS' 
Eugene  Istomin,  Jaime  Laredo, 
Leonard  Rose,  Isaac  Stern 


Saturday,  October  13,  at  8:00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Conductor 
Christoph  Eschenbach,  Piano 
Works  of  Beethoven,  Ligeti,  Brahms 


Sunday,  October  14,  at  3:00 
SHINICHI  SUZUKI  TALENT 
EDUCATION  TOUR 


Wednesday,  October  1 7,  at  8:00 
CLEO  LAINE  and  JOHN 
DANKWORTH 


Thursday,  October  18,  at  8:00 
NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Lewis,  Conductor 
Birgit  Nilsson,  Soprano 
All-Strauss  Program 


Friday,  October  19,  at  8:00 
NATHAN  MILSTEIN,  Violin 


Sunday,  October  21,  at  8:00 
GATO  BABIERI 
KEITH  JARRETT 
SAM  RIVERS 


Monday,  October  22,  at  8:00 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Kasuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor 
Maureen  Forrester,  Contralto 
Works  of  Brahms,  Berlioz,  Respighi 


Saturday,  October  27,  at  8:00 
MONTSERRAT  CABALLE,  Soprano 

Sunday,  October  28,  at  8:00 
Moustaki,  French  Singer 

Tuesday,  October  30,  at  8:00 
DETROIT  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Conductor 
Cristina  Ortiz,  Piano 
Works  of  Falls,  Orff  (IFVO*) 

Wednesday,  October  31,  at  8:00 
PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Helga  Dernesch,  Soprano 
Robert  Hale,  Bass-Baritone 
Works  of  Berlioz,  Chausson,  Wagner 


November 


Thursday,  November  1,  at  8:00 
NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Henry  Lewis,  Conductor 
Bed  Senofsky,  Violin 
Malcolm  Frager,  Piano 
Catherine  Malfitano,  Soprano 
All-Beethoven  Program 


Friday,  November  2,  at  8:00 

LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  Conductor 

Oleg  Kagan,  Soloist 

All-Tchaikovsky  Program 


Sunday,  November  11,  at  8:00 

Union  of  American  Hebrew 

Congregations 

presents  a  preview  performance  of 

"Ani  Maamin"  by  Elie  Wiesel  and 

Darius  Milhaud 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  Conductor 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 

Elie  Wiesel,  Narrator 

New  York  University  Choral  Society 


Monday,  November  12,  at  8:00 
VIRTUOSI  DI  ROMA 
Renato  Fasano,  Conductor 
All-Vivaldi  Program 


Tuesday,  November  13,  at  8:00 

Concert  for  the  benefit  of  The 

Academy  of  Jewish  Humanities, 

Arts  and  Letters 

World  Premiere  of  "Ani  Maamin"  by 

Elie  Wiesel  and  Darius  Milhaud 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  Conductor 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 

Elie  Wiesel,  Narrator 

New  York  University  Choral  Society 


Wednesday,  November  14,  at  8:00 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Sir  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

Works  of  Weber,  Henze,  Beethoven 


♦International  Festival  of 
Visiting  Orchestras 


TheTrue  System; 

(Patent  No.  3,396,733) 


Regular  or  Menthol 


Only  True  has  this  tar  and  nicotine  reduction 
system  that's  so  unique  it's  registered  with 
the  U.S.  Government  Patent  Office. 

Only  True  is  lowest  in  both  tar  and  nicotine 
of  the  20  best-selling  brands.  True  is  America's 
leading  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette. 

The  True  System:  You  can't  beat  it. 

Shouldn't  your  next  cigarette  be  True? 


Regular:  12  mg.  "tar".  0.7  mg.  nicotine, 

Menthol:  12  mg.  "tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb.  73. 


©  Lorillard  1973 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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A  Full-length 
Portrait  of 
Mahler 


Three  vistas  of  Mahler  conducting  opera  in  Vienna. 

For  all  the  fame  of  Gustav  Mahler,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  in 
1960  came  and  went  without  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  like  an  adequate  account 
of  a  varied  and  absorbingly  interesting 
life.  That  need  has  ended  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mammoth  volume  by  Henry- 
Louis  de  la  Grange  (Doubleday  and  Go. 
$17.50)  which  brings  together  an  abun- 
dance of  material  on  his  early  life  which 
has  not  previously  been  available. 

Within  this  first  volume  of  a  two  vol- 
ume project  are  defined  the  main  compul- 
sions, aspirations  and  conflicts  which  car- 
ried Mahler  from  obscurity  to  public 
prominence  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Op- 
era, while  fighting  the  private  battle  for 
survival  as  a  composer.  Volume  two  will 
carry  the  life  story  forward  from  marriage 
to  Alma  Schindler  to  his  years  in  New 
York,  as  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  music  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  It  was  while  occupying 
the  latter  position  that  Mahler  became  af- 
flicted with  the  illness  that  caused  his 
death  in  Vienna  in  May  1911. 

It  is  the  duality  of  Mahler's  involve- 
ments which  made  his  life  uniquely  com- 
plicated, and  physically  and  spiritually 
demanding.  Each  aspect  of  his  carefully 
segmented  existence— fall  and  winter  for 
conducting,  late  spring  and  summer  for 
composing— has  been  pursued  by  de  la 
Grange  with  a  thoroughness  of  detail,  an 
inclusiveness  of  documentation  hitherto 
nonexistent. 


Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  so  much  of 
the  inaccessible  and  the  dispersed  could 
have  been  brought  together  by  anyone 
lacking  de  la  Grange's  personal  resources. 
What  began,  in  all  probability,  as  a  mod- 
est endeavor  to  close  the  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing Mahler  literature— a  miscellany,  pre- 
de  la  Grange,  of  personal  recollections,  let- 
ters, anecdotes  and  sketchy  biographical 
detail— has  grown,  year  by  year  to  a  source 
book  on  Mahler  unprecedented  in  scope. 
Utilizing  his  own  financial  resources,  de  la 
Grange  has  underwritten  research  into  the 
press  accounts  of  Mahler's  activities  in  ev- 
ery community  in  which  he  worked  on  the 
way  from  the  lowly  "spa"  (Bad  Hall)  in 
which  he  began  his  conducting  career,  to 
Vienna,  and  on  to  New  York.  Among 
them  were  Llubljana,  Olomouc,  Kassel, 
Leipzig,  Prague,  Budapest  and  Ham- 
burg. 

It  is  one  of  the  standard  contentions 
about  Mahler  that  his  life  would  have 
been  different  had  he  won  a  competition 
in  which  he  entered  the  cantata  Das  kla- 
gende  Lied  when  he  was  in  his  early 
twenties.  It  was,  he  often  lamented,  the 
reason  why  he  had  to  spend  so  much  of 
his  life  in  "this  hell  of  the  theater,"  at  a 
cost  to  his  time,  his  temper  and  his  pro- 
ductivity as  a  composer. 

In  the  eyewitness  account  provided  by 
de  la  Grange,  the  reader  is  provided  with 
all  the  information  required  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  there  was  total  justice  in 
Mahler's  complaint,  or  whether  the  urge 


to  public  performance  was  a  deep-seated, 
fulfilling  part  of  his  artistic  impulse.  In 
my  own  view,  the  creative  and  the  recreat- 
ive commitments  were,  if  as  opposed  as 
day  and  night,  nevertheless  parts  of  the 
same  psychic  cycle.  Indeed,  the  copious 
information  de  la  Grange  provides  on  the 
orchestral  literature  Mahler  conducted  in 
the  concert  hall  as  well  as  the  operas  he 
produced,  offers  much  that  is  illuminating 
on  just  how  he  became  the  kind  of  com- 
poser he  did.  In  other  words,  though  the 
two  careers  frequently  came  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  they  nevertheless  had  an 
overriding  interrelationship. 

That  de  la  Grange  has,  incidentally, 
produced  a  multifaceted  insight  into  the 
musical  world  of  Central  Europe  between 
1880  and  1900  is  a  dividend  on  the  atten- 
tion he  has  directed  to  Mahler's  function- 
ing within  it.  There  are  numerous  fasci- 
nating vignettes  of  such  celebrities  as 
Hans  von  Billow,  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Eu- 
gene d'Albert,  Anna  von  Mildenburg  and 
Selma  Kurz,  as  well  as  Hugo  Wolf— with 
whom  Mahler  shared  living  quarters 
when  they  were  students  in  Vienna— and 
Richard  Strauss,  who  made  much  more 
than  a  token  effort  to  help  his  fellow-com- 
posers, including  Mahler.  The  extensive 
appendices  include  a  thorough  documen- 
tation of  all  the  music,  whether  songs  or 
symphonies,  Mahler  composed  through 
the  time  period  of  this  volume,  and  more 
than  a  few  of  the  many  photographs  have 
not  been  previously  reproduced.  I.  K. 


From  left  to  right:  Mahler  as  a  boy  in  Bohemia;  student  in  Prague;  young  conductor;  first  years  in  Vienna  Opera. 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with 
Noel,  La  Navidad, 
Hanukkah  and  Weihnachten? 


Bolla  does. 
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It  has  a  gift  for  celebration. 


About 


Gift  Selection 
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All  the  lighters  in  the 
S.  T.  Dupont  collection 
are  superbly  designed 
and  beautifully  crafted. 
They  vary  from  $1500 
to  $65,  because  you 
may  choose  solid  gold, 
Chinese  lacquer,  gold 
or  silver  finish. 

*Price  varies  with  the 
market  price  of  gold. 

ORFEVRES  A  PARIS 


Wfe  rich  men  count 
our  happiness  to  lie  in 

the  little  superfluities 
not  in  necessities." 


-Quoted  by  Plutarch,  AD  46-120 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
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General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
presents 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

where  Symphonic  brilliance  has  been  the  hallmark  since  July,  1939 

8:06  to  9:00  PM 
Monday  through  Friday 

WQXR 1560  AM  96.3  FMstereo 

for  the  better  part  of  your  day 


Radio  Stations  of  The  New  York  Times 


Controversial  Spectrum 
Concerts  Returns 


Carnegie  Hall's  Spectrum  Concerts,  headed  by  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  promise  three  exciting  events  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  December  13,  and  April  18.  The  series  originally 
began  in  Boston,  in  1971,  as  an  experimental  project, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reach  new  audiences. 

The  concept  behind  the  Spectrum  series,  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  is  to  demonstrate  maximum  contrast 
among  the  various  works  of  a  given  program.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  the  comfortable,  often  chronologically  ar- 
ranged order  of  works  concert  planners  have  found  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  audiences.  "I  prefer  to  make  very  big 
time  skips,"  says  Thomas,  "from  century  to  century,  and 
from  aesthetic  to  aesthetic.  I  am  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  idea,  structural  or  otherwise,  is  used  in 
many  different  ways.  Although  the  idea  may  be  the 
same,  the  music  that  you  hear  is  very  different." 

Thomas  recalled  that  during  the  second  half  of 
New  York's  first  Spectrum  Concert  last  year  (the 
concert  was  entitled  "Multiples")  ,  there  was  a  very 
violent  reaction  to  a  piece  by  Steve  Reich.  It  in- 
volved a  series  of  changes,  and  caused  near  pandemo- 
nium. "The  notes  of  that  piece  were  very  restricted.  The 
notes  were  always  the  same,  only  the  relationships  be- 
tween them  changed  slightly.  I  should  say  that  music  of 
that  nature,  while  it  has  been  performed  on  smaller  levels 
in  museums,  has  never  been  performed  in  a  major  con- 
cert series.  The  audience  reaction  was  mixed  for  the 
Reich  piece.  There  were  various  attempts  to  stop  the  per- 
formance by  people  screaming,  stamping  their  feet  and 
applauding.  Others  charged  up  the  aisles.  There  were 
outbreaks  of  violence,  some  people  threatened  one  an- 
other and  there  were  potential  fist  fights.  Even  though 
the  work  was  extremely  loud,  there  were  times  when  we 
on  stage  had  to  coordinate  ourselves  by  signs,  by  looking 
at  each  other  and  nodding.  We  just  couldn't  hear  what 
we  were  doing." 

Despite  the  volatile  reaction,  Thomas  did  not  bring 
the  program  to  a  halt.  American  audiences  have  been 
accused  of  being  placid  and  unemotional.  However,  the 
reaction  to  new  musical  compositions  is  becoming  less  in- 
hibited and  apathetic  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  "At 
the  end  of  the  piece,"  remembers  Thomas,  "I  gave  the 
cutoff  and  there  was  one  instant  of  silence  and  then  there 
was  an  absolute  avalanche  of  audience  reaction.  Bravos, 
boos,  screams  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  noise  you  can 
imagine.  And  then  there  was  a  prolonged  demonstration 
between  those  people  who  were  bravoing  and  those  who 
were  booing.  They  were  sort  of  challenging  one  another. 
It  came  down  to  an  endurance  contest  between  different 
factions  of  the  audience.  I  have  not  seen  anything  like 
that  in  my  life.  When  it  slowly  built  up  to  a  major  dis- 
turbance, it  was  a  very  exciting  experience  for  me.  It  was 
almost  as  if  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  future.  You  don't 
often  get  the  chance  to  witness  first  hand  the  new  wave 
and  old  wave  battling  it  out  right  before  your  eyes.  It 
felt  as  if  I  was  witnessing  an  historic  event.  Then  when 


the  next  work  followed,  which  was  a  piece  for  six  pianos, 
the  people  who  were  very  much  for  the  Reich  got  up 
and  started  shouting  'bourgeois  trash.'  They  were  try- 
ing to  get  back  at  the  romantics.  After  it  was  all  over, 
the  letters  (both  negative  and  positive)  that  flowed  in 
were  just  unbelievable.  Looking  back  now,  I  think  that 
these  are  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  should  occur  in 
the  concert  hall." 

If  anybody  should  man  an  experimental  series,  de- 
voted to  enriching  an  audience's  appreciation  of  "seri- 
ous" music,  that  responsibility  should  most  emphatically 
rest  on  Tilson  Thomas's  shoulders.  He  sees  music  not  in 
terms  of  narrowly  defined  cubicles  of  Baroque,  Classical, 
Romantic,  Progressive,  but  as  an  ongoing,  ever-changing 
cultural  metamorphosis.  The  Spectrum  Concerts  are  a 
vehicle  to  attain  that  very  goal.  By  communicating  di- 
rectly with  his  audience,  29-year-old  Thomas  eloquently, 
yet  methodically,  brings  music  to  his  listeners.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  listener  is  very  capable  of  appreciating 
different  types  of  music,  whether  it  be  Bach,  Wuorinen, 
Mozart  or  the  Rolling  Stones. 

With  his  first  New  York  Spectrum  Concerts  last  year, 
he  dramatically  demonstrated  that  concert  programs 
need  not  be  stilted,  conformist  and  predictable.  By  way 
of  informality  and  active,  spontaneous  discourse  with  an 
audience,  that  archaic  barrier  of  the  podium,  which  only 
very  rarely  allows  communication  between  audience  and 
orchestra,  can  indeed  be  broken. 

Each  of  the  Spectrum  Concerts  scheduled  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  will  have  its  own  theme.  "The  music  is  care- 
fully chosen  so  that  you  don't  hear  the  same  music  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  very  wary  of  programs  which  pre- 


Thomas  and  Wuorinen  at  Tanglewood,  1972. 
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sent  the  listener  with  one  kind  of  thing.  If  it  is  a  program 
of  all  Romantic  symphonists,  it  can  be  just  as  boring  as 
all  post- Weber  composers.  I  try  to  structure  the  programs 
so  that  the  ear  is  constantly  challenged  and  refreshed. 
The  series  is  called  Spectrum  Concerts  because  it  deals 
with  concerts  from  a  much  broader  time  spectrum.  It 
contains  music  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies and  goes  back  as  far  as  Medieval  music,  as  well  as 
to  music  written  last  week." 

October's  concert  is  called  "Sound  Stretchers."  The 
pieces  on  the  program  are  representative  of  composers 
who  attempted  to  enlarge  the  sound  possibilities  of  the 
orchestra,  either  by  adding  new  instruments  or  using 
traditional  instruments  in  unusual  ways.  "The  possibili- 
ties of  sound,"  explained  Thomas,  "are  then  expanded. 
The  program  opens  with  a  work  that  was  commissioned 
by  Louis  XIV  for  a  big  festival  at  Versailles;  the  composer 
is  Mouret.  It  is  a  piece  for  hunting  horns,  strings  and 
winds  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  time  the 
work  was  written,  wind  instruments  had  a  virtuoso  tra- 
dition behind  them.  The  piece  contains  some  very 
snappy  Baroque  music,  a  la  Handel  in  some  ways,  but 
rhythmically  it  is  more  interesting.  The  most  controver- 
sial work  on  the  program  is  Wuorinen's  Concerto  for 
Amplified  Violin  and  Orchestra.  This  was  written  for 
Paul  Zukofsky  and  for  me.  It  was  premiered  about  two 
years  ago  at  Tanglewood.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  tremend- 
ously important  work.  Of  all  the  contemporary  music 
that  I  have  done  I  would  rank  this  as  just  about  the  most 
important.  It  is  like  a  window  to  a  whole  new  kind  of 
possibility  as  to  what  the  concerto  can  be.  The  violin 


Tfionuts  Inlaying  toy  piano  (if  7^75  Tano^lcivood  concert. 


has  been  amplified  and  the  piece  has  been  carefully  con- 
ceived, so  that  the  levels  of  amplification  work  as  part  of, 
or  against,  the  total  mass  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  worked  out 
brilliantly.  It  is  full  of  powerful  gestures,  sweeping  long 
lines  and  very  agitated,  brilliant  things.  It  is  really  a 
stunner.  It  had  a  very  controversial  premiere,  about 
which  much  was  written.  And  on  the  same  program  there 
are  works  by  Carlo  Farina  and  Wagner;  these  are  exam- 
ples of  a  different  kind.  We  will  be  doing  Wagner's  For- 
est Murmurs.  Wagner  used  the  orchestra  in  a  very  color- 
istic  way.  And  the  piece  by  Farina  is  sort  of  a  madrigal 
comedy  for  string  orchestra.  It  contains  almost  all  of  the 
avant-garde  effects  we  now  associate  with  the  Polish 
school  of  music.  It  is  an  incredibly  brilliant  and  witty 
piece.  The  last  work  is  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  Three 
Movements.  It  is  the  last  big  symphony  which  has  become 
part  of  the  repertory.  It  is  a  sound  stretcher  in  that  the 
entire  piece  is  about  the  Woody  Herman  Band.  Stravin- 
sky was  very  much  influenced  by  Woody  Herman  and  the 
whole  American  jazz  thing  at  that  time.  You  have  an 
extension  of  symphonic  form  into  a  big  band  jazz  con- 
cept." 

The  December  Spectrum  Concert  will  focus  on  tran- 
scriptions for  orchestra.  "This  program  takes  something 
that  might  be  written  for  instrument  or  voice  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  piece,"  explains  Thomas.  "It  then  be- 
comes a  vehicle  for  the  orchestra.  That  program  contains 
some  very  interesting  works,  among  which  is  the  Schoen- 
berg  transcription  of  Brahms's  G-minor  Piano  Quartet. 
The  result  is  a  virtuoso  piece  for  orchestra.  There  will 
also  be  the  first  New  York  performance  of  Ravel's  tran- 
scription of  Schumann's  Carnhial.  This  is  a  recently  dis- 
covered piece.  The  transcription  does  not  contain  the 
entire  piece,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  beginning  and  the 
last  several  movements.  There  are  a  few  middle  move- 
ments missing.  The  program  will  also  include  a  work  by 
Monteverdi,  and  will  begin  with  a  John  Cage  piece.  The 
audience  will  not  only  have  the  experience  of  hearing 
the  original  pieces,  but  will  dramatically  understand  how 
these  great  composers  transcribed  them  and  what  kinds 
of  decisions  were  made." 

The  final  concert  of  the  Spectrum  series,  in  April, 
will  deal  with  music  theater.  This  will  involve  the  or- 
chestra plus  either  actors,  dancers  or  singers.  "Mozart's 
divertimentos,"  says  Thomas,  "were  written  for  parties. 
They  were  not  concert  pieces.  They  were  aristocratic 
works.  They  contained  serious  movements  and  dance 
movements,  to  which  the  audience  was  expected  to  get 
up  and  dance.  We  are  going  to  recreate  one  of  those  salon 
experiences.  There  will  also  be  the  New  York  premiere  of 
Lukas  Foss's  new  theater  piece,  Orpheus.  It  involves 
electronics  and  it  traces  the  Orpheus  story.  There  will 
also  be  a  group  of  melodramas— nineteenth-century  salon 
stuff.  The  program  ends  with  Berio's  mini-opera  for  one 
singer  entitled  Recital.  It  is  a  tour  de  force." 
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An  astute  musician  and  conductor, 
Thomas,  through  his  unconventional 
approach  of  systematically  pairing 
heterogeneous  works,  regardless  of 
the  time  period  that  spawned  them, 
is  an  important  liaison  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  If  a  common  ground 
can  be  attained  between  conservative 
and  avant  garde  quarters,  Thomas 
can  construct  a  universal  musical 
patois  that  both  camps  will  respond 
to.  "I  can't  bear  it,"  added  Thomas, 
"when  music  preaches  to  people.  Or 
when  people  clo  a  concert  that  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  new  idea  in 


music  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  rather 
pedantic  lecture.  It  is  like  saying, 
'now  here  is  this  medicine.  It  smells 
and  tastes  awful,  but  believe  me,  it 
is  really  good  for 'you.'  Music  cannot 
be  that  kind  of  experience.  It  must  be 
the  kind  of  experience  where  the  art- 
ists who  are  doing  it  are  committed 
to  what  they  are  doing  out  of  a  sense 
of  joy  or  fun.  The  evening  has  to 
work  as  an  event  and  not  just  as  a 
manifestation  of  concert  activities.  It 
cannot  be  in  the  dissertation  depart- 
ment, it  has  to  be  in  the  living  event 
department." 


Air-India^  London-Paris  Theatrelbur. 

Romidtrq);339. 

This  autumn,  when  the  curtains  go  up,  Air-India's  theatre  tour  prices 
go  down. 

For  example,  our  $339  8-day  tour  offers  a  gracious  Air-India  flight 
from  New  York  to  London,  Paris,  and  back,  4  nights  at  a  London  hotel, 
3  at  a  Paris  hotel  (both  with  private  bath),  2  tickets  to  London  theatre, 
one  to  a  Paris  nightspot,  and  daily  continental  breakfast. 

That's  a  windfall  for  any  season,  but  our  tour  also  includes 
sightseeing,  and,  in  both  cities,  a  resident  host  and  roundtrip  hotel- 
airport  transfers. 

See  your  travel  agent.  You'll  agree  that  Air-India  shows  up  all  the 
others  when  it  comes  to  show  tours. 

Tour  prices  effective  November  1,  per  person  sharing  double 
room;  based  on  10  person  group  economy  fares  from  N.Y.  We  form  the 
group;  if  minimum  group  not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged. 
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666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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I      Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  Air-India  fall  and  winter  theatre  tours.       i 
D  London  D  London-Paris  D  London-Moscow-Leningrad  I 


Name 


Address,  City,  Slate,  Zip 


I        /Auuress,  >_uy,  3iaie,  z.ip  IP  10       I 

We  work  all  day  to  make  your  night  with  us  a  dream. 


A  well  structured  program  should 
make  a  firm  impact  on  an  audience. 
Thomas  envisions  a  concert  not  end- 
ing when  the  actual  event  terminates 
but  lingering  on  so  its  final  effects  are 
residual  and  expanding.  "A  profound 
experience  an  audience  can  have  is 
when  it  doesn't  leave  humming  the 
final  baTs  of  the  program  but  when  it 
leaves  in  sort  of  a  quiet  hypnosis. 
They  have  heard  an  event  that  ends 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  of  beauty, 
but  that  has  an  absence  of  extro- 
verted gesture." 

A  concert,  in  so  far  as  it  immerses 
the  individual  in  the  event  itself, 
should  parallel  the  theater,  says 
Thomas.  "You  should  have  the  kind 
of  excitment  in  concerts  that  happen 
in  theater.  When  you  go  to  a  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet,  you  know  it  is  going 
to  be  different  each  time  you  see  it. 
The  way  it  is  different  is  the  excite- 
ment of  going  to  see  it  again  and 
again.  But  unfortunately,  because  of 
phonograph  records,  music  has  got- 
ten into  the  box  of  how  much  the 
same  it  will  be,  and  that  is  not  a  good 
thing.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  Schu- 
mann, and  Schumann's  music  is  rele- 
gated to  a  less  than  ideal  position  be- 
cause it  is  not  supposed  to  be  well 
orchestrated.  It  is  on  the  other  hand 
perfectly  well  orchestrated.  The 
point  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  many 
similar  pieces  that  are  the  greatest 
masterworks  ever  written  and  they 
are  put  into  a  context  that  is  often 
misleading.  That  is  very  important, 
the  recasting  of  the  works  that  are  in 
the  traditional  repertory.  Each  gen- 
eration really  has  the  responsibility 
of  completely  redefining  what  the 
standard  repertory  is,  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  what  universals  our  own 
particular  time  seems  to  find  the  most 
important.  That  is  why  I  disagree 
with  those  who  say  we  should  con- 
tinue doing  what  Furtwangler  did, 
what  Toscanini  did  or  what  anyone 
else  did.  I  don't  want  music  to  be 
limited  either  by  time  or  by  culture." 

The  first  Spectrum  Concert  probes 
the  sound  world  of  the  orchestra;  the 
second  examines  given  pieces  of  mu- 
sic for  smaller  ensembles;  and  the 
third  and  final  program  explores 
what  surrounds  various  pieces  of 
music,  be  they  words,  gestures  or  ac- 
tion, that  inevitably  change  the  lis- 
tener's reaction  to  the  music  itself.  All 
in  all,  this  year's  Spectrum  series  will 
be  a  new  and  welcome  kaleidoscopic 
romp  through  music's  past,  present 
and  hints  of  the  future. 

Robert  V.  Weinstein 
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Duo  Returns  to  Carnegie  Hall 


Cleo  Laine  and  John  Dankworth,  who 
make  a  return  visit  to  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  October  17,  provide  one 
more  confirmation  of  the  internationalism 
of  jazz.  Though  neither  is  American 
born— and  each  is  of  a  separate  nation- 
ality—they have  made  a  place  for  them- 
selves among  the  most  respected  perfor- 
mers in  their  chosen  field. 

Forty-five-year-old  Cleo  Laine's  unique 
vocal  style  runs  the  gamut  of  jazz,  gentle 
swing,  rock,  torchy  ballads  and  folk  lieder 
to  operetta.  Of  West  Indian-British  line- 
age, her  voice  has  been  compared  to  Sarah 
Vaughn's,  with  its  richly  colored  lower 
register  and  its  flexibility  in  executing 
sweeping  virtuosic  jumps  into  the  upper 
register.  Vocally,  she  can  reach  a  G  above 
high  C.  Miss  Laine  has  appeared  with 
symphony  orchestras,  notably  in  perform- 
ances of  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  and 
in  a  recording  of  Sir  William  Walton's  Fa- 
cade. 

At  age  three,  she  gave  her  first  public 
performance  at  a  community  variety 
show,  and  by  18  she  had  worked  as  a  hair- 
dresser, milliner,  clerk,  librarian  and  even 
a  cobbler.  In  1958  she  married  John 
Dankworth  and  began  appearing  with  his 
band  as  a  featured  act,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  an  active  career  in  the  theater. 
She  played  both  Hippolyta  and  Titania 
in  a  West  End  production  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Hedda  Gabler  at  Canterbury 


and  replaced  an  ailing  Lotte  Lenya  in  a 
production  of  the  Weill-Brecht  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  in  Edinburgh. 

Picking  up  an  inexpensive  clarinet 
while  still  a  boy,  John  Dankworth  envi- 
sioned himself  as  another  Benny  Good- 
man. The  clarinet  opened  the  initial  mu- 
sical door,  laying  the  foundation  for 
composing,  arranging  and  playing  with 
some  of  the  world's  finest  jazz  instrumen- 
talists. 

Cleo  Laine  and  husband  John  Dank- 
worth make  for  a  compelling  musical 
union.  Her  ability  to  freely  improvise 
around  John's  horn-playing,  to  encircle 
melody  with  a  spiraling  vocal  technique, 
has  prompted  critics  to  call  her  a  jazz 
singer  of  exceptional  grace  and  technical 
facility.  There  is  an  elasticity  to  her  style 
that  permits  her  to  encompass  a  wide 
spectrum  of  musical  ground,  from  casual 
scat  singing  in  the  Vaughan/Fitzgerald 
manner  to  the  demands  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ogden  Nash  poems  in  musical  set- 
tings by  her  husband. 

Following  their  Carnegie  Hall  appear- 
ance on  April  26,  1973,  the  following  re- 
sponse came  from  the  New  York  press: 
".  .  .  England  has  given  Noel  Coward  to 
the  musical  stage,  the  Beatles  to  rock  and 
Mantovani  to  schmaltz.  But  try  as  it 
might,  it  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  that  indigenous  Amer- 
ican art  form,  jazz.  Except,  that  is,  for  gin 
and  Cleo  Laine." 


Lincoln  Center  ...  a 
Milestone  in  quality 
entertainment. 


IStatJonal    Arts    Group  ^ 
Ltd.  ...  a  new  concept 
in      performing      arts 
communications. 


Rumford       Press 
.    .    .  one  of  the 
truly  great  names 
in  printing- 

have    combined 
to    bring    you 
this      exciting 
concept       in 
programs. 
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Sometimes  taking  peoide  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic  culture  or  the 
exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day,  sharing  beautiful  moments 
with  someone  you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
experiences  that  Eastem  has  done  everything  possible 
to  make  them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer  together  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

The  Wings  of  Man. 


1 973-1 974  SEASON  V_^^^        ^  ^^^ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


1973-1974 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 


Wednesday  Evening,  October  10,  1973,  at  8:30 
Friday  Evening,  October  12,  1973,  at  8:30 


Seiji  Ozawa, 


Conductor 


EDITH  MATHIS,  Soprano  (Marguerite) 

STUART  BURROWS,  Tenor  (Faust) 

DONALD  McINTYRE,  Baritone  (Mephistopheles) 

THOMAS  PAUL,  Bass  (Brander) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  John  Oliver,  Conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  Theodore  Marier,  Director 

BERLIOZ     "La  damnation  de  Faust,"  legende  dramatique,  Op.  24 
PART  ONE 

The  plains  of  Hungary 
Dance  of  the  peasants 
Another  part  of  the  plain 

PART  TWO 

In  the  north  of  Germany 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

Auerbach's  cellar  in  Leipzig 

Woods  and  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 

In  the  city  square 

INTERMISSION 

PART  THREE 

Evening,  in  Marguerite's  chamber 

Mephistopheles,  Faust 

Marguerite,  Faust  (hidden) 

A  square  before  Marguerite's  house 

Marguerite's  room  (Duet) 

Faust,  Marguerite,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus 

PART  FOUR 

Marguerite's  room  (Romance) 

Forests  and  caves  (Invocation  to  Nature) 

Mephistopheles,  Faust 

Plains,  mountains,  valleys  (The  ride  to  the  Abyss) 

Pandemonium;  Epilogue  (On  Earth) 

(A  voice  on  earth) 
In  Heaven;  The  Apotheosis  of  Marguerite 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Baldwin  Piano 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM  by  jack  diether 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

Born:    December    11,     1803,    La    Cote-Saint- 

Andrd,  Isere;  Died:  March  8,  1869,  Paris 

"La  damnation  de  Faust," 
legende  dramatique,  Op.  24 

The  Damnation  of  Faust  was  the  first  of  a 
number  of  musical  works  inspired  by 
Goethe's  drama  Faust  during  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  including  the  operas 
by  Gounod,  Boilo  and  (in  part)  Busoni, 
and  the  concert  works  by  Schumann, 
Liszt  and  Mahler.  Hector  Berlioz  was  a 
23-year-old  student  when  Gerard  de  Ner- 
val's acclaimed  French  translation  of 
Goethe's  play  first  appeared  in  November, 
1827.  It  was  primarily  a  prose  translation, 
but  Berlioz  selected  eight  "versified  frag- 
ments of  songs,  hymns,  etc.,"  set  them  for 
voices  and  orchestra  and  published  them 
at  his  own  expense,  in  1828,  as  Huit  scenes 
de  Faust. 

Eighteen  years  later,  while  on  a  con- 
ducting tour,  he  began  expanding  the 
Eight  Scenes  into  the  present  two-hour  can- 
tata or  "Dramatic  Legend,"  writing  his 
own  libretto  for  the  additional  scenes.  He 
was  inspired  by  the  success  of  his  new 
"Hungarian  March"  to  incorporate  it  also 
into  the  work,  setting  Part  I  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary  for  that  express  purpose.  He 
presented  the  work  in  concert  at  the  Op- 
6ra-Comique  twice  in  the  latter  part  of 
1846— again  at  his  own  expense.  Its  initial 
failure  in  Paris  was  a  financial  disaster  for 
him. 

La  damnation  did  not  become  really  pop- 
ular until  after  Berlioz's  death.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  turn  of  the  century,  it  also  became 
highly  popular  in  operatic  adaptations 
and  stagings,  sometimes  drawing  on  other 
Berlioz  works  as  well  to  cover  scene 
changes.  Today,  however,  it  is  usually  per- 
formed as  Berlioz  conceived  and  wrote  it. 
In  respect  to  the  first  three  parts  and  the 
final  "Apotheosis,"  it  is  considered  the 
most  lyrical  of  Berlioz's  larger  vocal 
works,  while  the  "Ride  to  the  Abyss"  in 
Part  IV  is  deemed  one  of  his  most  fantas- 
tic and  nightmarish  inventions.  The  well- 
known  orchestral  suite  from  the  cantata 
consists  of  the  "Dance  of  the  Sylphs"  from 
Part  II,  the  "Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- 
Wisps"  from  Part  III  and  the  "Hungarian 
("Rdk6czy")  March"  from  Part  I. 

PARTI 

THE  PLAINS  OF  HUNGARY.  Faust, 
alone  in  the  field  at  sunrise,  sings  an 
apostrophe  to  Nature  and  remarks  how 
sweet  it  is  to  dwell  in  solitude.  Fragments 
of  the  coming  Peasant  Dance  and  Hun- 
garian March  are  heard.  Contraltos  lead 
the  choral  Peasant  Dance;  Faust  envies 
them  their  simple  joy.  An  army  advances, 
and  Faust  observes  their  proud  and  happy 
air,  the  fire  in  their  eyes.  Every  heart  must 
respond— except  his  own.  The  troops  pass 
by  to  the  strain  of  the  Hungarian  March. 


PART  II 

NORTH  GERMANY.  Alone  in  his 
study,  Faust  reflects  that  pastoral  solitude 
only  bored  him  after  all.  No  joy  he  finds 
in  earthly  pursuits.  He  lifts  the  poisoned 
cup  to  his  lips,  but  is  stayed  by  the  sound 
of  an  Easter  Hymn  outside.  His  eyes  fill 
with  tears  as  he  recalls  happy  days  of 
childhood.  Mephistopheles  appears  sud- 
denly, piercing  Faust  with  his  burning 
glance.  He  informs  Faust  that  he  is  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  who  can  give  him  every- 
thing he  longs  for  if  Faust  will  but  follow 
him.  They  disappear  into  the  air. 

AUERBACH'S  CELLAR  IN  LEIP- 
ZIG. Mephistopheles  shows  Faust  a  com- 
pany of  students  and  other  revelers  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  wine.  Brander  sings  the 
ribald  Song  of  the  Rat,  which  the  other 
students  conclude  with  a  Requiescat  in 
Pace.  He  then  invites  all  to  join  in  an 
Amen.  The  revelers  sing  a  fugue  on  the 
theme  of  Brander's  song.  Mephistopheles 
compliments  them,  saying  he  would  have 
sworn  he  was  in  church.  He  in  turn  sings 
the  Song  of  the  Flea,  the  revelers  echoing 
the  refrain.  Faust  announces  he  has  had 
enough,  and  the  two  again  disappear. 

WOODS  AND  MEADOW  ON  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  ELBE.  Back  in  an  idyl- 
lic spot,  Mephistopheles  sings  Faust  to 
sleep.  As  Faust  begins  to  dream,  the 
Chorus  of  Gnomes  and  Sylphs  conjures  up 
for  him  a  vision  of  Marguerite,  child  of  in- 
nocence and  love.  Faust  reiterates  Mar- 
guerite's name  in  his  sleep.  Dance  of  the 
Sylphs.  Faust  awakens  in  an  extreme  agi- 
tation of  burning  ardor.  Mephistopheles 
tells  him  to  follow  him  once  more. 

IN  THE  CITY  SQUARE.  Soldiers  on 
leave  sing  the  praises  of  conquest  in  war 
and  love.  Some  students  strike  up  their 
own  Latin  chant.  The  Soldier's  Chorus  is 
recapitulated,  while  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles take  up  the  Students'  Song. 

PART  III 

MARGUERITE'S  CHAMBER. 
Drums  and  trumpets  sound  a  Retreat. 
Alone  in  her  room,  Faust  sings  of  his  love 
for  Marguerite's  image.  Mephistopheles 
rushes  in  and  tells  Faust  to  conceal  him- 
self. As  Mephistopheles  disappears,  Faust 
attempts  to  calm  his  own  excitement. 
Marguerite  enters  holding  a  lamp  in  her 
hand.  She  recalls  her  troubling  dream  of 
the  night  before,  in  which  she  saw  her  fu- 
ture lover.  As  she  sits  braiding  her  hair  she 
sings  the  ancient  Ballad  of  the  King  of 
Thule,  until  she  falls  asleep.  Mephisto- 
pheles conjures  up  the  fiery,  deceitful 
Ministers  of  Hell  and  commands  them  to 
dance.  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps. 
Mephistopheles  sings  a  mocking  Sere- 
nade, joined  by  the  Chorus  of  the  Will-o'- 
the-Wisps.  He  dismisses  the  apparitions 
and  conceals  himself  to  observe  the  scene 
he  has  set.  Marguerite  awakens  and  sees 
by  her  bed  the  man  of  whom  she  has 


dreamed.  She  acknowledges  her  feeling, 
and  they  sing  of  their  mutual  ardor. 
Mephistopheles  enters  suddenly,  to  Mar- 
guerite's great  alarm  and  Faust's  conster- 
nation. He  warns  them  that  the  neighbors 
are  aroused  and  in  the  street;  their  shouts 
and  jeers  are  soon  heard  below.  Marguer- 
ite urges  the  pair  to  escape  by  the  garden. 
Their  parting  trio  is  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  growing  hubbub. 


PART  IV 

MARGUERITE'S  CHAMBER.  Mar- 
guerite laments  Faust's  absence  and 
apparent  desertion  in  a  passionate  solilo- 
quy. Retreat  sounds  once  more,  and  again 
the  Choruses  of  Soldiers  and  Students  are 
heard  in  the  distance. 

FORESTS  AND  CAVES.  Faust,  alone, 
hurls  his  cosmic  despair  into  the  torrents 
and  tempests.  Mephistopheles  appears 
among  the  rocks.  He  tells  Faust  that  Mar- 
guerite is  in  prison  for  murder.  In  her  anx- 
ious nightly  expectation  of  Faust,  she  has 
administered  overdoses  of  a  sleeping  po- 
tion to  her  mother.  Mephistopheles  will 
rescue  her,  despite  Faust's  scathing  accu- 
sation, if  Faust  will  sign  a  pledge  to  serve 
him  thereafter.  Faust  snatches  the  parch- 
ment and  signs  it,  crying  "What  is  tomor- 
row to  me,  while  I  suffer  now?"  Mephisto- 
pheles summons  the  black  horses  Vortex 
and  Giaour. 

THE  RIDE  TO  THE  ABYSS.  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  are  galloping  to  Hell, 
although  Faust  still  thinks  he  is  going  to 
Marguerite.  They  ride  through  a  group  of 
peasants  signing  a  Sancta  Maria  at  a  way- 
side cross,  and  scatter  them.  Apparitions 
of  monsters  and  gigantic  night  birds. 
Mephistopheles  pauses  and  asks  Faust  if 
he  is  afraid,  but  Faust  only  redoubles  his 
speed.  He  becomes  more  and  more 
breathless  and  terrified.  Skeletons  dance 
in  ranks,  the  sky  rains  blood,  the  earth 
heaves,  and  Mephistopheles  cries  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder:  "He  is  ours!"  They  fall 
into  the  abyss. 

PANDEMONIUM.  A  Chorus  of  Dam- 
ned greets  Mephistopheles  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  demons.  The  Princes  of 
Darkness  ask  him  whether  Faust  is  legally 
delivered  to  the  fires.  "He  has  freely 
signed,"  is  the  reply.  Demons  bear  Meph- 
istopheles in  triumph,  while  others  dance 
around  him  singing.  The  infernal  scene 
fades  into  the  distance.  Epilogue  on 
Earth:  Solemn  voices  announce  that  the 
dreadful  deed  has  been  accomplished  far 
below,  and  now  Hell  is  again  silent. 

IN  HEAVEN.  A  Chorus  of  Celestial 
Spirits  receives  the  spirit  of  Marguerite, 
exclaiming  "She  has  loved  deeply,  Lord!" 
A  soprano  voice  reiterates  her  name  as 
they  sing  "Come,  Marguerite,  come;"  a 
chorus  of  children  joins  in  her  Apotheosis. 

Program  notes  copyright©1973  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music 
Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Or- 
chestras, was  born 
in  Hoten,  Man- 
churia, in  1935.  A 
graduate  of  the 
Toho  School  of  Mu- 
sic  in  Tokyo,  he 
went  to  Europe  in 
1959  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conductors  at 
Besancon.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles 
Munch,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be 
a  conducting  student,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively with  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
orchestras.  Appointed  Music  Director  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning  with 
the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that 
post  after  three  seasons  to  devote  himself 
to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December, 
1970,  and  this  fall  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well.  His  many  recordings  for  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel 
labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff 
and  Berlioz. 

Edith  Mathis,  born  in  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, and  educated  at  the  Lucerne  and 
Zurich  Conservatories,  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  an  early  age  as  the  second  boy  in 
a  Lucerne  State  Theatre  production  of 
Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute.  Since  then  she 
has  become  a  regular  guest  artist  of  many 
of  the  European  music  festivals  and  opera 
houses,  and  in  1970  she  made  her  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  as  Pamina  in  The 
Magic  Flute.  Her  extensive  repertory  in- 
cludes the  Mozartean  roles  of  Cherubino, 
Susanna,  Papagena,  Pamina,  Zerlina  and 
Despina  as  well  as,  among  others,  the 
roles  of  Zdenka  in  Arabella,  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  Oscar  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
and  M61isande  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Miss 
Mathis  has  recorded  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label. 

Stuart  Burrows,  born  in  Cilfynydd, 
Wales,  made  his  operatic  debut  as  Ish- 
mael  in  the  Welsh  National  Opera  Com- 
pany's 1963  production  of  Verdi's  Nabucco. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  with  many  of 
the  world's  major  companies,  including 
the  Metropolitan  where  he  made  his  de- 
but in  1971  as  Don  Ottavio.  His  repertory 
includes  the  leading  tenor  roles  in  Don 
Giovanni,  The  Magic  Flute,  La  sonnambula.  La 
boheme,  Falstaff,  Faust,  L  Elisir  d'amore,  Rigo- 
letto,  Madama  Butterfly,  La  traviata,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Maria  Stuarda,  The  Midsummer  Mar- 


riage and  Le  rossignol.  He  has  recorded  for 
ABC-Paramount,  Columbia,  Decca, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  London, 
L'Oiseau  Lyre  and  Philips. 

Donald  Mclntyre,  born  in  New  Zealand, 
began  his  operatic  career  in  Great  Britain, 
where  his  early  engagements  included  ap- 
pearances with  the  Welsh  National  Opera 
Company  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera 
Company.  In  1966  he  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  as  Pizarro  in  Fidelia.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  principal  baritone 
of  that  company  and,  in  1968,  a  member 
of  the  Bayreuth  ensemble,  singing  in  Lo- 
hengrin, Der  fliegende  Hollander,  Parsifal  and 
the  Ring.  His  many  festival  engagements 
have  included  both  operatic  and  concert 
appearances  at  Edinburgh,  the  Festival  of 
Two  Worlds  and  the  Casals  Festival.  He 
made  his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  this 
past  season  in  the  Ring.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
records  on  the  Columbia  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels. 

Thomas  Paul,  who  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, began  violin  study  as  a  boy  and 
later  also  took  up  the  viola.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Occidental  College  in  Los  An- 
geles, he  moved  to  New  York  and  at- 
tended the  Juilliard  School  as  a  graduate 
student  in  conducting.  After  military  ser- 
vice, during  which  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Army  Chorus,  he  de- 
cided to  make  a  career  of  singing.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  has 
made  operatic  appearances  in  many 
North  American  cities.  His  many  roles  in- 
clude Figaro,  Boris,  Bluebeard,  Rocco, 
Sparafucile  and  the  title  role  in  Boito's 
Mefistofele.  He  has  recorded  on  the  RCA, 
Columbia,  Command  and  Marlboro 
Recording  Society  labels. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  spon- 
sored under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
director  of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for 
Tanglewood,  has  been  its  director  since  its 
founding.  The  chorus,  whose  members 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area,  made 
its  debut  in  1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
No.  9,  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting. 

The  Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir  School 

at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  eleven  years  ago  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  late  Cardinal  Gushing.  The 
pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  four- 
teen, receive  full  academic  education  in 
addition  to  extensive  musical  training. 
The  Choir  has  toured  extensively  in  re- 
cent years,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  has  recorded  on  the  Colum- 
bia label.  Theodore  Marier  has  been  Mu- 
sic Director  of  the  School  since  its  found- 
ing. 
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Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN    Assistant  Conductor 

FIRST  VIOLINS 

Robert  Ripley 

CONTRABASSOON 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Concertmaster 

Carol  Procter 

Charles  Munch  Chair 

Ronald  Feldman 

Jerome  Rosen 

Joel  Moerschel 

HORNS 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Max  Hobart 

Jonathan  Miller 

RoUand  Tapley 

Martha  Babcock 

Charles  Yancich 

Roger  Shermont 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

BASSES 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Henry  Portnoi 

Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Leo  Panasevich 

William  Rhein 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Joseph  Hearne 

Alfred  Schneider 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Stanley  Benson 

Leslie  Martin 

TRUMPETS 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Andr6  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Law^rence  Wolfe 

Gerard  Goguen 

Amnon  Levy 

TROMBONES 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  Chair 
William  Marshall 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dvs^yer 

Walter  Piston  Chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Michel  Sasson 
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Ronald  Knudsen 

Leonard  Moss 

TUBA 

William  Waterhouse 

PICCOLO 

Chester  Schmitz 

Laszlo  Nagy 

Lois  Schaefer 

Michael  Vitale 

Spencer  Larrison 

TIMPANI 

Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 

OBOES 

Everett  Firth 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  Holmes 

PERCUSSION 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Wayne  Rapier 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

VIOLAS 

Burton  Fine 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Thomas  Gauger 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Charles  S.  Dana  Chair 

Reuben  Green 

Eugene  Lehner 

CLARINETS 

HARPS 

George  Humphrey 

Harold  Wright 

Bernard  Zighera 

Jerome  Lipson 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  Chair 

Ann  Hobson 

Robert  Karol 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Peter  Hadcock 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

E-fiat  clarinet 

LIBRARIANS 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Michael  Zaretsky 

BASS  CLARINET 

Felix  Viscuglia 

STAGE  MANAGER 

CELLOS 

Alfred  Robison 

Jules  Eskin 

BASSOONS 

Philip  R.  Allen  Chair 

Sherman  Walt 

Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 

Ernst  Panenka 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Jerome  Patterson 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

William  Moyer 

FIVE  FINGER  FORMATION 

This  season's  most  artistic  and 
challenging  idea,  conceived  as  a 
joint  creative  act  between  the  artist 
and  the  individual.  Twelve  silk 
screened  cards  with  the  potential 
tor  7  billion  combinations  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  a  unique  20  x  20  inch 
graphic  suitable  for  framing. 

Five  Finger  Formation  can  be 
purchased  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
American-Israeli  Cultural  Founda- 
tion or  directly  from  the  distributor. 
Price:  $6.00  the  boxed  set. 


Five  Finger  Formation  Inc. 
1 1 6-55  Queens  Boulevard 
Forest  Hills,  New  York 
11375 


Five-Part 

Concert/ Lecture 

Jazz  Series 

New  York  University's  Loeb  Student 
Center  will  be  presenting  a  five-part 
concert /lecture  series  entitled  "Jazz: 
The  American  Invention,"  beginning 
October  3.  A  few  of  the  jazz  notables 
that  will  be  appearing  are  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie, Max  Roach,  Eubie  Blake  and 
the  Jones/ Lewis  Orchestra.  The  series 
is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  It 
will  be  held  in  Loeb's,  Eisner  and  Lu- 
bin  Auditorium,  566  La  Guardia  Place 
and  Washington  Square  South,  at  8 
P.M.  Series  tickets  are  $18.00;  single 
tickets,  $4.00.  The  programs  will  probe 
the  history  of  jazz  and  its  contempo- 
rary forms  and  will  feature  "raps"  as 
well  as  "jams"  by  the  individual  per- 
formers. 

Ticket  requests  may  be  mailed  to 
the  Program  Office,  Loeb  Student 
Center,  566  La  Guardia  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  New  York  University 
Loeb  Student  Center.  For  additional 
information,  write  the  above  address  or 
call  the  Loeb  Program  Office  at  (212) 
598-2028. 
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lb  Russ  Badger 
vfhose  million-dollar  proposal 

got  scotched 

United  dedicates 
friendship  Service. 

lables  forlwo  in  Coach. 


You  can  fold  down  the  center  Coach  seat  when 
it's  empty.,  and  spread  out. 

Another  reason  more  people  choose  the  friendly 
skies  than  any  other  airline  in  the  land. 

Our  Table  for  Two  seating  has  broad  applications. 

If  you've  some  work  up  in  the  air,  a  little  extra  space 
goes  a  long  way. 

Friendly  game  of  gin?  J  ust  lay  your  cards  on  the  Table. 

Or  if  you  simply  want  to  stretch  out  and  relax,  your 
elbows  can  go  farther  than  an  armrest. 


So  on  most  United  flights,  if  no  one's  in  the  middle, 
fold  down  a  Table  for  Two.  Because  whatever  your  style, 
we  don't  want  to  cramp  it. 

Call  United  Air  Lines  at  (212)  867-3000.  Or  have 
your  Travel  Agent  book  you  on  United. 

The  friendly  skies  of  your  land. 

IMt&dAirlJnes 

Partners  in  Travel  with  Western  International  Hotels. 


Ciao. 

The  last  word 

for  a 

great  meal. 


"Ciao"  is  Italian  for  "Goodbye 
...with  love."  It  is  also  Italian 
for  "Hello ..  .with  love."  So, 
you  will  understand  that 
when  you  enjoy  "Ciao"  after  a 
great  dinner  it  is  not  only  the 
end  of  something  special, but 
also  the  beginning. 

Ciao.  The  imported  Italian  liqueur.  80  proof. 
Never  say  good-bye— say  "CHOW". 

For  free  CIAO  recipe  folder  write: 
Mediterranean  Importing  Co.,  LC 
24-16  Bridge  Plaza  So.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y.  11101. 


New  Concerto  by  Wuorinen 


Charles  Wuorinen  is  the  rarest  phenome- 
non on  the  American  musical  scene,  an 
unhyphenated  composer.  He  is  not  a  con- 
ductor-composer, a  pianist-composer,  or  a 
professor-composer.  He  is,  to  some  slight 
extent,  a  teacher-composer,  but  he  is  basi- 
cally, and  prevailingly— as  will  be  demon- 
strated when  his  Concerto  for  Amplified 
Violin  and  Orchestra  is  performed  at  the 
October  24  Carnegie  Hall  concert  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas— a  conductor- 
composer. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  voli- 
tion with  Wuorinen,  rather  more  a  matter 
of  temperament.  As  recently  as  1971,  he 
was  an  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  But  some  confronta- 
tion relating  to  attitudes  and  inclinations 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  In  the 
thoughtfully  vague  term  applied  to  the 
outcome  in  one  printed  source,  Wuorinen 
was  "de-accessioned."  Perhaps  "canned" 
would  have  been  too  truthful  a  termi- 
nology? 

However,  this  leaves  some  doubt  that 
the  outcome  was  wholly  against  Wuori- 
nen's  true  inclination.  Interestingly,  his 
father  was  also  a  professor  at  Columbia. 
Hence,  he  speaks  with  more  than  casual 
contact  with  the  academic  world  that  a 
professor-composer  is  "a  teacher  first,  a 
politician  second,  and  a  composer  third." 
Having  flunked  the  requirements  for  pro- 
fessorship, Wuorinen  has  accepted  an 
identification  with  the  Manhattan  School 
of  Music,  where  his  work  is  professional 
rather  than  academic,  and  without  any 
political  over,  or  under,  tones. 

Inasmuch  as  Wuorinen's  idiom  is  not 
conducive  to  the  windfall  that  comes  with 
an  unexpected  commercial  success  or  the 
fallout  of  a  much-heard,  much-purchased 
recording,  some  other  mechanism  must 
enter  into  the  sequence  of  income  and 
outgo.  To  judge  from  his  curriculum  vitae, 
it  might  be  described  as  "public  money," 
in  the  form  of  awards,  grants  and  commis- 
sions. In  the  years  since  1954,  when,  at  age 
16,  he  was  recipient  of  a  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Young  Composers  Award, 
Wuorinen  has  rarely  been  without  prizes, 
grants  or  fellowships.  Supplemented  by 
commissions  for  specific  works  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  Columbia  University,  the 
National  Opera  Institute,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  a  dozen  others,  Wuorinen's 
grants-in-aid  over  a  20-year  period  are 
close  on  to  60,  or  about  three  a  year.  Not  a 
cushion  to  rest  upon,  perhaps,  but  a  floor 
on  which  to  rear  a  structure  through  ac- 
cessory effort. 

Among    the     "others"    not     identified 


above,  which  have  assisted  Wuorinen's 
quest  for  identity  without  indemnity  is 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  under 
whose  enlightened  patronage  he  was  able 
to  create  the  Concerto  scheduled  to  have 
its  New  York  introduction  in  late  Octo- 
ber. Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  its 
utilization  of  an  electronically-assisted 
violin.  This  has  caused  the  instrument  to 
be  categorized  as  "new,"  otherwise  unre- 
lated to  the  Strads,  Amatis  and  Guarneris 
of  the  past. 

The  facts  are  almost  wholly  otherwise. 
The  instrument  is,  per  se,  the  conven- 
tional one:  the  older  the  better.  The  sing- 
ularity begins  with  the  bridge,  that  small 
carved  construction  which  earns  its  name 
by  supporting  the  strings  at  the  point 
where  the  bow  causes  them  to  vibrate. 
The  vibrations  are,  normally,  transmitted 
by  the  bridge  to  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  produce  the  sound  that  is  heard. 
The  instrument  for  which  Wuorinen  has 
written  utilizes  what  is  identified  as  the 
"Barcus-Berry"  bridge,  presumably  after 
those  who  devised  it.  It  functions  some- 
what like  the  electrified  guitar.  But,  in- 
stead of  taking  its  sound  from  the  body, 
the  Berry-Barcus  item  feeds  the  sound 
from  the  contact  on  the  bridge  to  the 
chain  of  elements— pre-amp,  amplifier, 
speakers— which  reproduce  it.  Almost  in- 
evitably, the  performer  is  the  gifted  Paul 
Zukofsky,  whose  special  field  is  the  con- 
temporary violin  concerto  and  whose  par- 
ticular knack  is  finding  a  digital  way  to 
the  solution  of  insoluble  technical  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  the  soloist  at  the  two 
performances  preceding  the  forthcoming 
one  in  Carnegie  Hall:  at  Tanglewood  in 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  it  was 
first  performed  in  August  1972,  and  in 
Buffalo,  where  it  was  heard  in  April  of 
this  year.  Both  performances  were  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Thomas. 

In  addition  to  a  nearly  full-time  in- 
volvement with  his  own  creativity,  Wuori- 
nen has  concerned  himself  with  the  Group 
for  Contemporary  Music  at  Columbia 
University  (of  which  he  was  a  founder  in 
1961),  the  American  Composers  Alliance, 
and  ISCM  (International  Society  for  Con- 
temporary Music).  In  all  of  these  he  has 
brought  to  bear  his  conviction  that  con- 
temporary music,  especially  of  symphony 
orchestra  dimensions,  needs  to  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  appreciated.  Wuorinen 
argues  that  if  the  conventional  under- 
writers of  such  entities  do  not  see  their 
way  to  bringing  this  about,  other  en- 
sembles, especially  created  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  be  funded  and  empowered  to 
carry  out  a  now  neglected,  vitally  neces- 
sary function. 


C^REAT  AMERICAN  DESIGNERS 


BY 

JOANNE 

WINSHIP 


One-two,  button  your  shoe.  Three-four,  close  the 
door.  Five-six,  pick  up  sticks— or  pins!  And  picking 
up  pins  was  just  what  Adolfo  was  doing  for  the 
late  Balenciaga  20  years  ago,  enjoying  every  min- 
ute of  it. 

Adolfo  Sardina  (his  real  name)  felt  the  urge  to 
design  from  an  early  age.  His  elegant  aunt,  Se- 
nora  Maria  Lopez,  was  the  only  person,  however, 
who  encouraged  his  creative  talent  and  helped 
him  make  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Balen- 
ciaga and  was  apprenticed  to  the  Master. 

His  heart  and  sights,  however,  were  set  on  New  York.  In 
1954  shortly  after  arriving  here,  Adolfo  became  the  designer 
for  the  milliner  Emme.  "Adolfo  for  Emme"  was  soon  widely 
known  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  millinery  labels. 
One  year  later,  Adolfo  won  a  Coty  Award,  fashion's  most 
coveted,  as  a  milliner. 

But  he  felt  the  need  to  continue  learning  more  about 
clothes,  accessories  and  all  phases  of  design.  When  an  old 
friend  from  Cuba,  a  dressmaker  and  teacher  of  dressmak- 
ing, came  to  New  York,  he  studied  with  her,  learning  every- 
thing from  the  neck  down,  and  became  knowledgeable 
about  every  conceivable  fabric.  He  never  stopped  studying 
while  turning  out  beautiful  hats. 

In  May  of  1962,  with  a  loan  of  $10,000  from  his  friend, 
fashion  designer  Bill  Blass,  Adolfo  left  Emme  and  opened 
his  own  atelier— still  as  a  milliner— with  workrooms  on  East 
56th  Street,  where  he  remains  to  this  day.  In  1963  he  started 
adding  what  he  describes  as  "bits  and  pieces"  to  his  mil- 
linery collection.  Those  bits  and  pieces  have  grown  and 
grown,  like  Topsy,  until  today  Adolfo  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  designers  of  our  time. 

His  first  client  was  Gloria  Vanderbilt  (Mrs.  Wyatt  Cooper). 
An  artist  in  her  own  right,  she  describes  how  she  and  Adolfo 
from  their  first  meeting  were  "on  the  same  wave  length," 
having  instant  rapport.  He  immediately  understood  her  feel- 
ing for  fantasy  and  the  joy  of  living  that  she  imparts  in  her 
paintings  and  collages.  Her  collection  of  patchwork  quilts 
were  just  that  until  she  took  them  to  Adolfo.  He  immediately 
became  inspired.  He  designed  two  gowns  for  Gloria  using 
velvet  and  cotton  quilts,  basing  them 
on  her  collage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
which  he  had  seen  in  her  studio.  They 
are  now  in  the  fashion  collection  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. 

Gloria  came  up  with  another  unex- 
pected fabric— felt.  Again  she  turned 
to  Adolfo.  Again  he  understood  and 
designed  for  her  marvelous  capes 
based  on  French  gendarmes'  capes. 

Today  Adolfo  is  probably  most  fa- 
mous for  his  crochets.  He  did  his  first 
crocheted  dresses  for  Gloria.  They 
have  become  so  much  in  demand  all 
over  the  country  that  he  has  had  to  es- 
tablish special  factories  in  Queens  to 
produce  them.  They  started  as  long 
dinner  dresses  but  have  evolved  into 
short  dresses  and  suits  as  well.  They 
are  covered  up  and  simple,  with  a  little 
cardigan  of  the  same  crochet  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Popular  as 
sweater  sets  over  skirts  and  pants  for 
sport,  they  are  at  their  best  as  the 
long,  understated  slinky  look  for  eve- 


ning. The  specialists  in  making  these  crochets  are 
Chinese  who  work  both  by  hand  and  by  machine. 
It  was  from  these  workers  that  Adolfo  himself 
learned  to  crochet  and  put  all  the  pieces  together, 
always  a  hand  operation.  He  visits  his  factories  ev- 
ery morning  and  can  make  an  entire  dress  himself 
from  start  to  finish. 

Adolfo  loves  to  sew  and  is  never  without  a  silver 
thimble  on  his  finger.  His  thimble  is  as  much  his 
trademark  as  are  his  T-shirt  and  old  khaki  slacks. 
Unlike  others  in  his  field,  he  has  no  plush  office  of 
his  own.  While  he  has  had  to  expand  his  workrooms,  his  ate- 
lier is  still  the  same  small,  rather  chaotic  little  room  it  was 
when  he  opened.  His  clients,  both  famous  and  unsung,  are 
apt  to  have  a  fitting  in  a  tiny  room  where  the  wall  is  lined  with 
hats  on  pegs.  Yes,  he  still  makes  hats,  and  they  are  shown 
with  all  his  collections  as  part  of  the  total  look.  But  he  has 
given  up  pushing  them  or  even  trying  to  talk  his  ladies  into 
wearing  them.  The  lack  of  interest  in  hats  today  is  simply 
part  of  the  evolution  of  our  times,  he  says  realistically. 

His  own  office  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  barely  big  enough  for  a 
small  chair  pushed  into  a  tiny,  cluttered  working  space. 
Opening  the  doors  of  the  tiny  elevator  that  transports  one  to 
the  total  world  of  Adolfo,  one  would  never  guess  that  this 
shy  and  simple  little  man  is  The  Master  himself.  Off  in  a  cor- 
ner, with  a  minimum  of  space,  are  his  assistants— Vincent, 
Oscar  and  Jay— for  whom  he  has  the  utmost  respect.  The 
gal  who  runs  the  atelier,  without  whom  none  of  them  could 
manage  is  Elizabeth.  It's  a  homogeneous  "family,"  and  ev- 
eryone in  the  family  circle  does  a  bit  of  everything.  If  Adolfo 
is  fitting  one  client,  Jay  and  Oscar  may  be  fitting  another.  If 
Elizabeth  is  busy  with  an  order  or  a  problem,  Vincent  may 
answer  the  phone  or  show  the  head  seamstress  how  to  scal- 
lop a  hem  this  way  instead  of  that. 

Adolfo's  wholesale  operation  is  just  as  important  as  his 
private  clientele,  which  includes  Charlotte  Ford,  Paulette 
Goddard,  Mrs.  William  Clay  Ford,  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
Mrs.  Angler  Biddle  Duke  and  Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard.  His 
collection  is  found  exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  only  retail  store  in  America  that  carries 

Adolfo.  One  of  the  new  designers  who 
never  sketches,  he  begins  by  draping 
on  his  favorite  live  model;  then  he  cuts 
and  makes  Viis  patterns  in  toile  canvas. 
No  wonder  he  won  a  special  Coty 
Award  in  1969  for  the  overall  perfect 
look. 

His  work  is  his  whole  existence. 
When  he  can  spare  a  day  or  so  in  the 
summer,  it  is  to  bask  at  the  beach.  He 
lives  on  Manhattan's  East  Side  in  a 
modern  apartment  with  two  pugs,  Vic- 
toria and  Alexander,  surrounded  by 
18th-century  Caribbean  antiques  and 
paintings  both  modern  (he  favors  Al- 
exander Liberman)  and  old. 

To  update  the  nursery  rhyme:  — 
Seven-eight,  Adolfo's  great.  Just  ask 
any  of  his  fans! 


At  left:  Gloria  Vanderbilt  in  white 
crocheted  gown,  trimmed  with  ostrich 
feathers,  designed  by  Adolfo  to  wear 
at  the  Swan  Ball  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  last  June. 


If  music  be  the  food  of  love, 
play  on.  If  not, 

how  about  dinner  at  one  of  these 
great  restaurants? 


American  Express  knows  the  most 
fulfilling  evening  at  the  theater  or  a 
concert  includes  either  a 
delicious  dinner  before  the 
curtain,  or  a  superb  supper 
afterwards.  And  we  also 
know  the  best  way  to  pay 
for  it— with  the  American  Express 
Card. 

If  you  don't  already  have  the 
American  Express  Card,  anyone  of 
these  establishments  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  an  application. 

Caracalla 

168  Amsterdam  Ave.  799-4600. 
Excellently  prepared  Italian  cook- 
ery. Dinner  only  Sat. 

Sacred  Cow  Steak  House 

228  W.  72nd  St.  873-4067.  Superb, 
prime  aged  steak  served  in  an 
intimate  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The  English  Pub 

900  Seventh  Ave.  265-4360.  At- 
tractive and  pleasant  atmosphere 
serving  English- American  food. 

Americana  Hotel — 
French  Quarter 

Seventh  Ave.  &  52nd  St.  Oval 
Room  for  cocktails,  buffet,  all  you 
can  eat  $3.50.  Piano  from  7  p.m. 

Gallagher's  Steak  House 

228  W.  52nd  St.  245-5336. 
Manhattan  landmark  for  31  years. 
Acclaimed  as  New  York's  official 
steak  house. 


Benihana  of  Tokyo 

120  E.  56th  St.  593-1627.  Authen- 
tic Japanese  atmosphere  and  cui- 
sine. Unique  hibachi-style  cooking. 

Thursday's  24 

57  W.  58th  St.  371-7777.  One  of 
the  true  fine  places  of  New  York. 
Dine  and  dance  in  the  informal 
atmosphere. 

The  Coachman 
13  William  St.  944-3595.  Fine 
Continental  cuisine.  Service  and 
decor  in  the  Grand  Old  Style. 

Copenhagen 

68  W.  58th  St.  688-3690.  New 
York's  Danish  restaurant.  Smor- 
gasbord lunch  12-3  p.m.  Dinner 
from  5-1 1 :30  p.m.  After  theatre. 

La  Chansonnette 

890  Second  Ave.  752-7320.  A 
touch  of  Paris  in  New  York.  Warm 
and  friendly  dinner  club.  Dancing. 

Mario's  Villa  d'Este 

58  E.  56th  St.  759-4026.  Plush 
surroundings.  Delicious  variety  of 
Italian  and  French  cuisine  reigns 
supreme. 

Rumplemayer's 

50  Central  Park  So.  755-5800. 
Matinee  and  after  theatre  snacks 
and  sodas.  Imported  creations  to 
please  the  most  discerning. 

Michael  I 

25  Trinity  Place.  344-7270.  Relax- 
ing atmosphere.  Steaks,  seafood, 
and  international  daily  specialties. 


SELF-GOVERNING 
AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


AiyiERICAM    EXPRESS 
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When  Leopold  Stokowski,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra's  founder  (in  1962) 
and  chief  conductor,  retired  in  the  spring 
of  1972,  the  organization  went  into  a  tem- 
porary coma  for  a  season.  During  that  pe- 
riod its  members  decided  that  they  would 
not  let  the  Orchestra  die  while  still  in  its 
infancy.  To  perpetuate  a  tradition 
inaugurated  by  Stokowski,  the  members 
of  the  Orchestra  voted  to  assume  all  artis- 
tic and  administrative  responsibilities, 
thus  becoming  the  first  self-governing  or- 
chestra in  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
manned  by  a  five-member  managing 
board  selected  by  the  Orchestra's  Board  of 
Directors,  which  has  made  plans  for  a 
five-concert  series  in  Carnegie  Hall,  begin- 
ning on  October  22. 

Arthur  Aaron,  the  Orchestra's  Person- 
nel Manager  and  also  a  member  of  its 
Managing  Committee,  recalls  that  the 
genesis  of  the  cooperative  idea  began  to 
take  substantive  shape  from  many  Or- 
chestra member  meetings.  Subsequently 
they  became  incorporated  and  elected  a 
representative  group  of  players  to  deter- 
mine the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Or- 
chestra. "The  musicians  and  all  the 
people  involved  with  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,"  says  Aaron,  "wanted 
very  much  to  have  an  orchestra.  We  were 
also  intrigued  with  the  self-governing  con- 
cepts and  of  having  things  the  way  the 
musicians  would  like  to  have  them.  Every- 
one was  deeply  involved." 

Aaron  said  that  the  Orchestra's  ten- 
year  history  was  a  rather  remarkable 
achievement,  Leopold  Stokowski  having 
organized  the  Orchestra  in  1962  at  the  age 
of  82.  "The  premise  of  the  Orchestra,"  re- 
calls Aaron,  "was  to  give  young  people  a 
chance  to  perform  at  a  professional  level 
with  distinguished  conductors,  and  learn 
the  repertoire  rather  than  waiting  years 
before  joining  a  major  orchestra.  It  has 
tried  to  provide  programs  at  'reasonable' 
prices.  In  ten  years  Stokowski  built  what 
we  consider  a  pretty  good  track  record.  He 
performed  a  number  of  new  compositions, 
did  nine  recordings,  and  played  all  over 
the  place.  We  made  ourselves  a  service  or- 
chestra, under  Maestro  Stokowski's  direc- 
tion. Because  he  worked  so  hard  to  build 
this  Orchestra,  we  just  didn't  want  it  to 
die.  That  was  the  initial  motivation  for 
keeping  the  organization  intact." 

By  establishing  a  cooperative  nucleus 
the  individual  musicians  are  able  to  de- 
cide who  their  conductors  and  soloists  will 


be,  thus  being  more  than  just  cogs  in  the 
symphonic  machine.  "Also  the  concept  of 
working  for  one's  self  instead  of  working 
for  someone  else  was  a  persuasive  incen- 
tive," Aaron  explained.  "The  Orchestra 
previously  worked  on  a  non-contract 
basis.  And  many  people  thought  that  we 
were  just  a  freelance  orchestra.  That  is  not 
true.  Everybody  in  the  Orchestra  was 
auditioned  by  Mr.  Stokowski  and  I  would 
say  that  about  90  percent  of  the  Orchestra 
remained  stable  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Because  it  was  the  kind  of  orchestra 
it  was,  it  attracted  not  only  young  people 
but  also  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
wives  and  mothers,  who  did  not  want  full- 
time  employment  and  required  a  certain 
amount  of  career  freedom." 

According  to  Aaron,  over  the  last  30 
years  the  opportunities  for  serious  sym- 
phonic classical  musicians  has  been 
dwindling.  "So  many  musicians,  because 
of  family  obligations,  were  forced  to  de- 
pend on  commercial  work.  But  that  is  not 
as  satisfying  as  playing  with  a  symphony 
orchestra  under  a  great  conductor.  Our 
members  do  not  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  Orchestra.  At  some  point  in  the  future 
it  might  afford  a  full-time  place  for  every- 
one. And  as  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned, everything  is  based  on  local  union 
scale.  Like  any  other  orchestra  we  are 
guided  by  union  regulations  and  working 
conditions."  The  crucial  factor  for  Arthur 
Aaron,  the  five-man  Management  Board 
and  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  is  the 
open  communication  line  that  gives  them 
a  voice  in  the  intricate  functioning  of  the 
organization.  "For  instance,"  stated  Aa- 
ron, "our  Music  Director,  Kazuyoshi  Aki- 
yama,  consulted  with  the  Board  as  to 
what  the  Orchestra  wanted  to  play,  and 
then  discussed  with  us  what  he  wanted  to 
conduct.  And  each  of  the  soloists  sched- 
uled for  the  season— Morton  Gould,  Ser- 
giu  Comissiona,  Lorin  Hollander,  Je- 
rome Hines,  etc.— consulted  us  as  to  what 
they  wanted  to  do.  Each  of  our  musicians 
knows  that  it  is  his  orchestra.  As  a  result, 
everyone  puts  his  energy  into  the  effort. 
They  are  playing,  in  a  sense,  for  them- 
selves." 

For  the  future,  Aaron  hopes  to  develop 
new  audiences  and  find  new  outlets.  The 
school  system  was  cited  as  an  ideal  outlet. 
In  its  early  stage  now,  the  Orchestra  will 
be  working  on  educational  programs  de- 
signed for  small  children.  This  hopefully 
will  blossom  into  neighborhood  concerts, 
further  broadening  the  Orchestra's  scope. 
"We  are  very  anxious  to  establish  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts,"  says  Aaron.  "That  is 
an  important  time  segment  that  meets  the 
problem  for  people  who  are  otherwise  oc- 
cupied during  the  week,  or  don't  want  to 
go  out  at  night." 

Aaron  concluded  by  saying  that  fund- 
ing is,  as  always,  the  usual  obstacle  that 
faces  all  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  has  ap- 
plied for  subsidy  at  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral levels. 

ROBERT  V.  W  EINSTEIN 
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Box  Office  (247-7459)  Hours:  10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.— Monday  through  Saturday; 
12  Noon  to  5  P.M.— Sunday  and  legal 
holidays.  Note:  The  Box  Office  is  not 
open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the 
Hall.  Box  Office  hours  are  extended  to 
8:30  P.M.  on  weekdays  when  there  is  to 
be  a  performance  that  evening. 

Cafe  Carnegie  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  left  of  the  Parquet.  Food, 
liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served  be- 
fore, during  and  after  each  concert. 
Cafe  Carnegie  also  provides  an  elegant 
setting  for  receptions  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concerts  and  other  events  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  information  call  586- 
6208. 

Refreshment  bars  are  located  on  the 
2nd  Tier,  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony 
floors. 

Elevator  service  to  the  Dress  Circle  and 
Balcony  is  available  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Studio  entrances  at  154 
West  57th  Street  and  at  881  Seventh 
Avenue. 

Smoking  and  the  lighting  of  matches 
are  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Main 
Hall.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars 
and  in  the  lobbies. 

Public  telephones  are  located  off  the 
Parquet  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  side, 
in  the  57th  Street  lobby  (studio  en- 
trance) ,  in  the  ladies'  lounge  on  the  First 
and  Second  Tier  levels. 

Lost  and  found  articles  should  be  re- 
ported or  turned  in  at  the  House  Man- 
ager's Office  at  the  56th  Street  Entrance. 
Or  call  265-9651. 

Men's  rest  rooms  are  off  the  Parquet, 
on  the  2nd  Tier  level  and  off  the  Dress 
Circle  and  Balcony. 

Ladies'  rest  rooms  are  on  all  levels  of 
the  Main  Hall. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  obtained  for  use 
from  the  street  to  seat  locations.  For 
information,  call  House  Manager's  Of- 
fice, 247-1350. 

The  management  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property 
of  patrons  unless  these  items  are 
checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take 
coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  dur- 
ing performances  may  give  their  seat  lo- 
cations to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
House  Manager. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use 

of  recording  devices  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

For  rental  information  Call  or  write: 
247-1350,  Booking  Manager,  Suite  100, 
Carnegie  Hall,  154  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 


Remembering  Klemperer 


David  Cairns,  who  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  Statesman 
and  other  English  publications,  as  well  as  an  expert  on  Hector  Berlioz,  has 
chosen  Responses  as  the  title  for  his  new  book  of  musical  essays  (A  Ifred  A . 
Knopf,  New  York  1973;  $8. 95)  And  an  appropriate  choice  it  is,  for  what  is 
criticism  about  but  responses?  As  well  as  providing  a  sample  of  the  diversity 
and  interest  of  its  content,  the  paragraphs  here  reproduced  *  comprise  an 
appropriate  commentary  on  the  musical  character  of  the  late  Otto  Klemperer, 
whose  death  on  July  6,  1973,  closed  a  long  life  in  music. 


*  From  the  book  Responses  by  David  Cairns.  Copyright  (C)  1973 
by  David  Cairns.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc. 


In  the  seventeen  years  since  he  began  appearing  regularly  in  Lon- 
don, Otto  Klemperer  has  become  an  object  of  such  veneration 
that  it  is  hard  to  discuss  him  rationally:  the  musician  is  entangled 
in  the  myth.  To  some  extent  that  is  normal.  The  conductor  is  a 
natural  cult-object;  the  impact  of  his  interpretations  can  never  be 
wholly  dissociated  from  the  image  that  people  have  of  him.  But 
special  factors  have  been  at  work.  Any  foreign  conductor  over  the 
age  of  70  is  eligible  for  that  mysterious  process  whereby,  in  English 
lore,  a  Kapellmeister  is  transformed  into  an  old  master.  When  the 
conductor  has  overcome  by  sheer  strength  of  will  an  illness  that 
would  have  killed  most  men  and  which  leaves  him  permanently 
crippled  yet  carrying  on  with  a  magnificent  disregard  of  his  dis- 
abilities, and  when  on  top  of  that  he  is  known  for  his  caustic  wit, 
disconcerting  bluntness,  and  utter  indifference  to  appearances,  he 
qualifies  as  an  institution;  and  once  we  institutionalize  an  artist,  it 
hardly  matters  what  he  does:  his  spell  is  sufficient. 

Occasionally,  when  Klemperer's  gaunt  frame,  having  been 
helped  onto  the  platform  by  attendants,  sits  there  almost  immo- 
bile throughout  a  long  movement,  I  have  caught  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  it  would  make  any  difference  if  he  were  not  actually 
alive:  like  the  lifeless  body  of  El  Cid  leading  the  armies  of  Christ  to 
victory,  the  aura  of  the  man  would  bring  the  evening  to  its  trium- 
phant conclusion  just  the  same.  But  that  would  merely  show  the 
validity  of  the  Klemperer  myth.  The  spell  creates  the  performance 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
orchestra  giving  it;  but  it  is  founded  on  fact.  There  is  more  than 
sentimentality  in  the  equation  of  extreme  physical  suffering  en- 
dured and  conquered  with  an  understanding  of  Beethoven's  mu- 
sic (especially  the  heroic  Beethoven  of  the  Third  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies and  Fidelio),  just  as  there  is  more  than  mythology  in  the 
Kapellmeister-to-old-master  alchemy,  age  itself  conferring  an  ex- 
tra allowance  of  the  wisdom,  authority  and  detachment  that  help 
to  make  a  great  conductor.  What  Klemperer  does,  or  what  he 
causes  his  orchestra  to  do,  is  demonstrably  remarkable.  Its  worth  is 
seen  in  all  that  his  performances,  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Wagner 
and  Bruckner  as  well  as  Beethoven,  have  meant  not  merely  in  rit- 
ual satisfaction  but  in  enlightenment,  joy  and  consolation  to 


countless  thousands.  Such  experiences  are  the  material  of  myth. 

Choosing  almost  at  random  from  my  memories  of  Klemperer's 
performances,  I  recall  the  indescribable  excitement  of  the  long 
crescendo  which  heralds  the  arrival  of  Lohengrin  in  the  first  act  of 
the  opera,  when  Klemperer  conducted  it  at  Covent  Garden;  the 
superb  control  of  the  diminuendo  at  the  beginning  of  Leonora  No. 
3,  the  darkening  of  colour  spreading  over  the  music  as  the 
descending  C  major  scale  settles  onto  the  pianissimo  F  sharp,  and 
the  still  deeper  hush  of  the  modulation  into  A  flat;  the  wonderful 
blossomingof  phrase,  near  the  end  of  the  adagio  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, when  the  theme  returns  after  the  first  of  the  fanfares,  and 
the  huge  expansion  of  perspective  at  the  turn  into  D  flat  major;  the 
combined  gravity  and  serene  absence  of  effort  in  the  March  of  the 
Priests  in  The  Magic  Flute;  in  the  same  work,  the  ability  to  place 
and  accent  the  most  apparently  ordinary  things,  like  the  simple 
octaves  and  tonic  chords  which  intersperse  the  voices  in  the  D  ma- 
jor priests'  chorus,  so  that  they  are  charged  with  unutterable  mys- 
tery; the  epic  scale  of  his  grandest  conceptions,  whether  of  Beetho- 
ven or  Schubert  or  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  the  emphasis  on  firm, 
ringing  horn  tone  which  is  a  vital  part  of  it;  the  command  of 
ample,  unforced  orchestral  sonority,  which  perhaps  comes  to  a 
conductor  only  when  he  no  longer  strives  for  it,  and  which  enables 
Klemperer,  in  the  finale  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  produce  out 
of  an  already  full  fortissimo  a  sudden  blaze  of  sound  for  the  four 
final  bars  of  the  climactic  tutti  (an  effect  that  is  not  indicated  in 
the  score  but  that  is  justified  harmonically,  Klemperer's  ^coin- 
ciding with  the  great  culminating  chord  of  the  ninth);  the  feeling 
for  the  clinching  detail  of  dynamics  and  colour:  the  overwhelming 
effect  of  the  trumpets'  entry  in  the  Prelude  to  Tristan,  or  the  mag- 
nificently decisive  underlining  of  the  forte  that  follows  the  four 
fortepiano  chords  at  the  end  of  the  development  section  of  the 
overture  to  Don  Giovanni. 

I  remember  the  performance  of  this  overture  at  a  New  Philhar- 
monia  concert  in  1964  as  among  the  finest  demonstrations  of 
Klemperer's  power  to  conceive  and  project  an  interpretation  as  a 
single  comprehensive  experience.  So  strong  was  its  imaginative 
force  and  conviction  that  even  the  concert  ending— normally  an 
outrage  against  nature— seemed  inevitable.  Belief  in  what  he  is 
doing  has  become  a  hallmark  of  Klemperer's  musicianship  which, 
to  the  willing  listener,  communicates  itself  as  a  moral  quality 
transforming  a  concert  into  a  public  rite. 

In  the  1960s,  in  London,  one  piece  of  music  came  to  symbolize 
the  great  doctor,  his  steadfastness  and  his  farsighted  breadth  of 
vision— the  Ninth  Symphony.  In  Klemperer's  reading  we  lived  the 
work  as  a  journey  of  the  soul,  beginning  in  groaning  and  trav- 
ailing, a  darkness  of  tribulation  lit  only  by  the  unconquerable  will 
and  ending  in  a  triumph  which,  for  all  its  transcendent  splendour, 
was  a  triumph  of  humanity,  won  amid  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
inhospitable  universe.  No  wonder  such  a  man  has  been  made  a 
cult.  Its  votaries  may  be  blind  to  his  limitations,  but  they  are  ac- 
knowledging the  presence  of  a  great  original  in  our  musical  life, 
which  is  brighter  for  the  light  of  his  heroic  sanity.  {1970) 
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Concert  Notes 

Krzysztof  Penderecki,  best  known  as 
the  composer  of  a  Passion  According  to 
St.  Luke,  will  make  his  American  de- 
but as  a  conductor  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  in  November.  Penderecki's 
new  career  began  last  fall  in  Lisbon  at 
the  Gulbenkian  Festival,  and  he  has 
already  been  represented  on  records  as 
conductor  of  his  own  works.  In  St. 
Louis,  Penderecki  will  direct  one  of  his 
own  compositions,  together  with  a 
miscellany  of  other  works,  all  still  to 
be  identified. 

Detroit  is  venturing  a  new  scheme  of 
concert  giving  to  go  with  its  new  Mu- 
sic Director,  Aldo  Ceccato,  and  its  on- 
going subscription  series  by  the  De- 
troit Symphony  Orchestra.  These 
have  been  designated  the  Zodiac  Con- 
certs, and  have  been  scheduled  for 
Friday  evenings  at  8:30.  The  stated 
objective  is  to  attract  "students,  mods, 
singles  and  the  under-thirty  crowd." 
The  October  19  program  offers  Rafael 
Friihbeck  de  Burgos  as  conductor  of 
Falla's  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain  and 
OrfFs  Carmina  Burana.  Paul  Freeman 
will  conduct  the  November  23  con- 
cert, with  Sanford  Allen  as  violin 
soloist,  and  the  Brubeck  Trio  will  join 
Erich  Kunzel  as  conductor  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  On  April  5,  Ceccato  will  con- 
duct a  Stravinsky-Bartok-Ravel  pro- 
gram. Each  program  will  be  preceded 
at  7:30  by  a  "Prelude"  devoted  to  ma- 
terial congruent  with  that  included  in 
the  later  orchestral  concert. 

The  American-bom  pianist  Grant  Jo- 
hannessen  has  been  appointed  Music 
Consultant  and  Advisor  at  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Joseph,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
stitute's Board  of  Trustees. 

As  part  of  Union  Temple  of 
Brooklyn's  125th  Anniversary  year 
celebration,  a  concert  featuring  the 
Cantica  Hebraica  Chorus  and  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Dennis 
Michno,  with  soloists  Cantors  Misha 
Alexandrovich,  Lawrence  Avery,  Ra- 
mon Gilbert  and  Paul  Kwartin,  will 
be  presented  at  the  Temple  on  Sun- 
day, October  28,  at  3  P.M.  This  past 
summer,  as  part  of  Israel's  25th  anni- 
versary celebration,  several  of  the 
above  mentioned  performers  were 
presented  in  three  concerts  in  Israel, 
and  selections  from  those  programs 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  locally. 
All  of  the  artists  can  be  heard  regu- 
larly on  the  radio  program  On  Wings 
of  Song. 
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Xi/  34  words  on  the 
JU  Noilly  Prat  martini 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham 
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necessary  component 
of  a  dry  martini 
Without  it  you  can 
make  a  side  car, 

n.  a  white 


lady,  or  a  gin 
and  bitters,  but  you 
cannot  make  a 
dry  martini!' 

Don't  stir  without  Noilly  Prat 


For  the  Noillv  Prat  Mdrtini  pkis  15  other  J 


ease  write  Noilly  Prat,  The  Jos   Gdrneau  Co  ,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N  Y.C.  10022  r  19^3 
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1715.  Cognac  begins. 


The  world  is  discovering  cognac. 

At  the  same  time,  Jean  Martell 
arrives  in  Cognac  Country. 

He  is  beguiled  by  the  distilling 
of  brandy. 

By  1728,  27,000  barrels  of 


cognac  have  been  exported. 

That  was  243  years  ago. 

Since  then,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  history  of  cognac 
from  that  of  House  of  Martell. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  no 


other  occupation  for  anyone  in  the 
Martell  family  except  that  of 
creating  fine  cognac. 

Which  is  probably  the  reason 
Martell  cognacs  are  the 
largest-selling  in  the  world. 

Martell.  Taste  history. 
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St.  Louis 
Converts 
Garbage 

Into  Energy 


mm 


In  *St.  Louis,  enough  electric  power 
to  serve  25,000  homes  is  generated 
by  mixing  garbage  with  coal  in  a 
conventional  boiler.  This  reduces 
air  pollution,  saves  landfill  and  con- 
serves coal. 
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-gTinplate  Producers/ American  Jron 
;f  and  Steel  institute 


The  city's  garbage  is  first  mined  for 
steel  cans.  St.  Louis  is  one  of 
twenty  cities  reclaiming  three 
billion  steel  cans  annually  by  mag- 
netic separation— the  leading  re- 
source recovery  method.  Steel's 
unique  magnetic  property  makes  it 
possible. 

What  happens  to  the  reclaimed 
steel  cans?  St.  Louis  sells  them  to 
one  of  our  steel  companies  for 
remelting.  In  other  cities  the  can 
scrap  goes  to  the  copper  industry, 
detinning  plants  or  ferroalloy  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  steel  mills. 

For  more  information,  write  Tin- 
plate  Producers,  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


*St.  Louis  Solid  Waste  Demonstration  Project  is  funded  and  operated  by  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  City  of  St.  Louis,  Union  Electric  Company,  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


EIGHT    O'CLOCK   JAMAICA 


There  are  going  to  be  two  ways  to  do 
Jamaica  this  winter.  Go  to  the  North 
shore  and  plunk  down  the  bags  of 
gold  required  in  the  watering  holes  of 
Ocho  Rios,  Montego  and  Port  An- 
tonio, or  put  up  in  Kingston  and  make 
do  with  a  pool  and  excursion  trip  to 
the  nearby  cays. 

The  Kingston  arrangement,  while 
not  nearly  so  charming  as  all  those 
small  hotels  on  small  coves,  is  going  to 
cost  a  good  deal  less.  The  newest  of 
the  capital's  hotels,  the  Jamaica  Pe- 
gasus, will  be  extracting  $25.00  for  a 
double  room  until  December  15  and 
$31.50  from  December  16  to  April 
15th.  It  is  not  shangri-la,  I  assure  you, 
but  it  is  tall  and  it  is  cool,  and  if  you 
came  upon  it  in  Djakarta,  you  would 
send  love  notes  to  your  travel  agent. 

It  has  a  large  pool  adjoining  the  cof- 
fee shop— all  on  a  lower  deck— and 
there  is  a  formal  dining  room  on  the 
lobby  level  which  the  management  has 
been  wise  enough  to  staff  with  a  quar- 
tet of  Swiss  chefs  and  a  German  pastry 
cook.  The  discotheque  is  padded  to 
insulate  the  noise  from  the  other  pa- 
trons, as  well,  I  presume,  as  to  protect 
the  participants  from  severe  collisions 
with  the  walls. 

Although  Jamaica  has  "thrown  off 
the  yoke"— well,  that's  what  they  call 
it— of  British  colonialism,  there  is  a 
penchant  for  opening  British  pubs. 
There  is  one  in  the  Skyline  Hotel  next 
door,  and  Pegasus  will  have  one,  too. 
It  is  also  opening  an  eyrie  on  the  top 
floor  which  will  have  night  club  acts, 
domestic  and  imported,  as  well  as  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Kingston  shore 
and  the  nearby  sandy  islands. 

Pegasus  is  one  of  three  hotels  that 
stand  now  side  by  side— I  assume  they 
call  them  the  new  Kingston  Trio— in  a 
sort  of  compound.  The  Skyline  is 
pleasant  enough,  although  the  pool  is 
small  and  has  no  diving  board,  should 


that  be  a  consideration.  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  the  Sheraton,  whose 
opening  I  attended  on  Jamaican  Inde- 
pendence Day  11  years  ago.  Although 
it  has  built  a  town  appended  to  its  cot- 
tages, installed  an  escalator  and  a  new 
roof-top  restaurant,  its  lobby  and  its 
coffee  shop  have  a  damp  and  fetid  air 
that  is  not  inviting.  And  the  staff  the 
night  I  was  there  was  just  plain  diffi- 
dent. 

Staying  at  any  of  the  Kingston  trio, 
one  has  the  run  of  the  capital  for 
meals— up  to  lovely  Blue  Mountain  Inn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mamee,  1000  feet 
up  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  out  to  the 
Regency  Room  in  the  Terra  Nova  Ho- 
tel in  town.  Devon  House,  that  re- 
stored mansion  built  in  1870,  has  its 
own  restaurant,  the  Grog  Shoppe, 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  rum 
shops  of  Port  Royal,  the  pirate  haven 
near  the  Kingston  Airport,  which 
slipped  into  the  sea  during  an  earth- 
quake in  1692.  The  bartenders  at  the 
Grog  Shoppe  are  done  up  as  pirates, 
the  barmaids  as  17th-century  wenches 
and  the  tankards  and  cutlery  are  pat- 
terned after  pieces  resurrected  from 
the  drowned  city. 

For  better  than  a  decade  now,  Ja- 
maica has  had  its  own  national  dance 
company.  It  has  performed  abroad  on 
eight  tours,  and  when  it  is  playing  at 
home  performances,  it  appears  at  the 
open-air  Little  Theater.  (No  Swan  Lake 
or  Graduation  Ball,  the  choreography 
is  all  original,  and  no  uppity  spectator 
from  the  northlands  ought  to  arrive 
looking  for  calypso  music.) 

Reviews  and  musical  comedies  in 
the  Jamaican  idiom  are  also  on  view, 
performed  by  the  Eight  O'Clock  Ja- 
maica Time  Players,  a  group  that  lifts 
the  curtain  at  8:30  each  night.  The 
name  is  a  small  Jamaican  joke  that 
also  seems  to  provide  visitors  with  an 
extra  half  hour  in  time. 


If  the  pools  of  the  Kingston  trio  be- 
gin to  pall,  there  are,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  number  of  beaches  within 
workable  distance  from  the  capital. 
Hellshire  Hills  Beach— how  British  can 
a  beach  sound?—  is  a  two-mile-long 
stretch  of  sand  only  lately  developed. 
Anyone  who  packs  a  hibachi  can  broil 
fish  on  the  beach.  The  seafood  is 
available  from  fishermen.  Lime  Cay 
has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  capi- 
tal set,  though  few  travelers  seem  to 
know  about  it.  The  waters  are  reef-pro- 
tected and  clear  as  gin.  Boats  leave 
from  Morgan's  Harbour  Hotel  at  Port 
Royal,  and  that  establishment  will  also 
provide  a  box  lunch. 

The  50-foot  boat  called  La  Carioca 
sails  out  to  Lime  Cay  and  Maiden  Cay 
every  day.  It  leaves  from  the  crafts' 
market  pier  at  the  corner  of  Pechon 
and  Port  Royal  Streets  at  10:00  and  ar- 
rives (bring  the  Ambre  Solaire)  back  at 
4:00.  Lunch  is  included,  and  so  is  the 
first  drink.  The  outing  costs  $1 3.20.  On 
weekends,  there  are  similar  cruises 
leaving  at  8:00,  1 1 :00  and  2:00,  but  no 
lunch  and  no  rum  are  provided. 

Hermann  Goering's  yacht— if  that 
name  arouses  some  curosity— can  be 
chartered  for  three-day  cruises  out  to 
the  cays,  but  the  60-foot  ketch  also 
does  one-day  beach  parties  with  lunch 
at  $16.50.  The  craft  carries  a  crew  of 
three  and  is  called  the  See  Drache— 
the  Sea  Dragon,  auf  English. 

The  other  way  to  do  Jamaica  is  the 
traditional  sojourn  in  one  of  the  resort 
hotels.  For  instance,  one  could  take  a 
drive-yourself  car  and  roll  out  to  Ocho 
Rios,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Castleton 
Gardens,  a  botanical  park.  Indeed  the 
richest  in  Jamaica,  which  has  been 
growing  odd  plants  for  more  than  100 
years.  Among  those  that  caught  my 
fancy  recently  were  the  gongo  tree,  ir- 
ridescent  ferns  that  are  blue-green  to 
the  eye,  and  the  saman,  a  tree  whose 
blossoms  shrivel  at  the  human  touch. 

One  can  push  onwards  through 
Fern  Gully  where  the  trees  form  a 
green  canopy  over  the  road,  emerging 
near  Dunn's  River  Falls,  which  I  count 
as  one  of  the  great  water  playgrounds 
of  the  Jamaican  north  shore.  A  cas- 
cade that  drops  in  tiers,  it  is  ideal  for 
climbers  who  can  hold  onto  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  on  the  way  up,  stopping  by 
to  splash  in  cool  pools  or  even  shower 
under  a  small  waterfall.  One  can  even 
walk  through  the  spray  and  stand  in  a 
small  chamber  that  is  rock  on  three 
sides  with  a  waterfall  for  a  curtain. 

The  condominiums  are  sprouting  in 
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TOP:  Lord  Brynner  leads  his  band  at 
the  "Big  Bamboo." 

I\/IIDDLE:  Shopping  for  local  garb  at 
the  Crafts  Market. 

BOTTOM:  Interior  of  the  Orchid  House 
at  Hope  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Ocho  Rios  like  stakes  laid  out  in  spring 
to  await  the  full  growth  of  summer's  to- 
mato plants.  No  matter,  there  are  still 
all  sorts  of  resorts  in  which  to  find  low- 
level  shelter.  Of  those  I  saw  on  this 
sortie,  I  was  especially  captivated  by 
Sans  Souci  (naturally,  it's  the  most  ex- 
pensive), which  is  a  compound  of 
handsome  apartments  that  come  with 
kitchen  and  maid.  Some  have  terraces 
and  all  are  splendidly  appointed.  A  two 
bedroom  apartment  in  winter  costs 
$85  which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  not 
too  bad  if  two  compatible  couples  de- 
cide to  run  away  together.  There  are 
two  pools  and  one  beach  on  the  prem- 
ises, as  well  as  a  restaurant  which,  in 
winter,  is  operated  by  the  chefs  from 
Harry's  Bar  in  Venice.  The  pasta,  not  a 
dish  native  to  Jamaica,  is  to  say  the 
least,  acceptable. 

Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel,  run  by  the 
principals  of  the  Eagle  Star  Insurance 
Company  (British),  is  a  low-rise  strung 
out  along  the  beach.  On  pleasant 
Jamaican  nights,  the  assemblage  is  on 
the  terrace  for  dinner.  On  good  days 
they  are  all  out  on  the  beach  or  sailing 
for  marlin  and  tuna  ($55  a  half  day  or 
about  half  the  price  of  Florida  ma- 
rinas). Room  and  two  meals  in  winter 
run  from  $70  to  $80  for  two,  and  there 
are  some  apartments  with  two  bed- 
rooms and  two  baths,  all  centrally  air- 
conditioned.  The  discotheque— no  re- 
sort can  be  without  one  nowadays— is 
called  Silks,  since  it  is  done  up  in 
jockey  silks.  The  owners,  as  I  needn't 
spell  out,  are  interested  in  racing,  too. 

Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel  is  a  scant 
two  minutes  away  from  Jamaica  Inn, 
which  has  50  rooms,  most  of  them 
ocean  front  and  rather  small,  but 
equipped  with  terraces  looking  out  to 
sea.  There  is  a  big  sprawling  beach 
and  a  sprawling  rate  sheet  as  well, 
with  tariffs  running  from  $88  to  $105 
for  two  in  winter,  two  meals  included. 

All  sorts  of  shopping  plazas  are 
springing  up  in  the  Ocho  Rios  area, 
but  one  ought  to  be  wary  about  the 
term  "duty  free,"  which  is  tossed 
about  with  more  abandon  than  true 
meaning.  Rum  is  a  bargain,  especially 
if  you  want  to  make  a  Planter's  punch 
at  home,  but  Scotch  looked  to  me  no 
different  than  the  prices  at  home. 

Don't  ask  me  how  it  got  there,  but  if 
you  feel  homesick  for  sooty  old  New 
York,  there  is  a  delicatessen  called 
Bravo  which  sells  quail  eggs  to  the  vis- 
iting swells  and  Kosher  salami  to  those 
who  have  been  away  from  Zabar's  too 
long  and  need  a  fix.        Horace  button 
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Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1.00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs  and  receive  $1 
credit  toward  your  parking  at  any  of  our 
locations  listed  below.  Valid  on  day  of 
performance,  mat.  or  eve.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  only. 

(This  offer  may  be  terminated 
without  notice.' 
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68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Avenue 

69  Street  &  Broadway 

200  West  71  Street-874-8177 

51  W.  56  Street 

(1  block  from  Carnegie  Hall) 

140  W.  51  Street 

(In  the  Theater  district) 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

COCKTAILS 

LATE  SUPPER 

Sixi\  -fifth  &  Third  .Vvc. 

UN  1-8080 


Across  from  Lincoln  Center 

A  haven  for  the  hungry  -  a  hit 
of  cheese,  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
glass  of  wine,  an  apple  maybe. 

MONK'S  INN 

3.J    W.  64  St.   (btt  B'way  &  CPW) 
874-2710 
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DINNER 


faro 
72 

L/utdenttC   Spantsd   Cuisine 


COCKTAILS 
4  P.M.— 12 

Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 
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lb  free  the  serfs 
Alexander  1 1 
^vas  bribed  >vith 
Cotelette 
a  la  Kiev! 


come, 

be  inspircii 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

~   150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 
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L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CAFE  DES  ARTISTES,  1  W.  67  St.  TR  7-3343.  A  West  Side 
landmark  serving  French-Continental  specialties.  A  la 
carte  L  with  entrees  $3.50-$8.50;  comp.  D  $8,  a  la  carte 
entrees  $6-$9.  SaL  D  only. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CLEOPATRA,  2527  Broadway  (94  St),  749-9980,  865-3000. 
Authentic  Islamic  cuisine  from  the  Middle  East  as  served 
by  international  chef  Attiah.  A  la  carte  menu  11  AM  to  mid- 
nite;  entrees  $2.50-$5.50,  incl.  soup  &  salad. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight;  Fri. 
1  A.M.;  Sat.  2  A.M.;  Sun.  11P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


LA  CREPE,  48  W.  55,  247-1136;  158  W.  44,  CI  6-5388;  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680;  15  Greenwich  Ave.,  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.),  TR  4-6900.  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  40C;  to  $2.75. 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1 .95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LA  QUICHE,  1  Lincoln  Plaza  (B'way  at  63rd  St.)  595-3240. 
Pleasant  ambience  with  quiche  the  specialty.  Also  ome- 
lets, coq  au  vin,  galets.  L  12-5,  D  5-10.  Complete  and  a  la 
carte  L  $2.75-$6.75,  D  $4.75-$8.75.  Supper  menu  after  10 
P.M.  to  1  A.M.  Closed  Mondays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MONK'S  CELLAR,  37  W.  64  St.  874-7781.  For  intimate 
little  suppers.  Coq  au  vin,  steak  garni,  quiches.  Entree  & 
dessert  souffles.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.  L  Fridays 
only.  Closed  Sundays. 


MONK'S  INN,  35  W.  64  St.  874-2710.  Across  Broadway 
from  Lincoln  Center.  Fondues,  quiches,  raclette  Valai- 
sanne.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.75,  at  L  50it  less.  Open 
daily  noon  to  1  A.M. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.15  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk.  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  21 0  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  1  A.M.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $3-$4.50,  a  la  carte  $.75-$3.50. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  B'way  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk.  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hote  $7.50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$11.50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7.95-$10.95.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


CZECHOSLOVAK  PRAHA,  1358  First  Ave.  (73  St.)  YU  8- 
3505.  Cheerful  relaxed  atmosphere.  Spacious,  attractive. 
Authentic  Czech  cuisine.  L  12-4  a  la  carte  only,  entrees 
$1.50-$5.95;  complete  D  4-11  $5-$7.95.  Music  at  dinner 
Wed.-Sun.  Open  daily. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St.  GR  5-0555.  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces.  L  $1.85-$3.50;  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  D 
$3-$15.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 


MANDARIN  INN,  14  Mott  St.  962-5830.  In  Chinatown,  fea- 
turing outstanding  Szechuan,  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Man- 
darin specialties.  Complete  lunch  $1.25-$2.25;  a  la  carte 
entrees  for  lunch  and  dinner  $1.50-$3.75.  Open  every  day. 
All  major  credit  cards. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


MARTELL'S,  Third  Ave.  at  83  St.  UN  1-6110.  Oldest  bar  in 
Yorkville.  Once  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition,  now  a  fine 
restaurant  serving  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  Fire- 
place-sidewalk cafe.  L,  D  &  after  theater.  Credit  cards. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.Y.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  1110  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 
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OUR  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  THEY  REACH 
THE  WORLD'S      IGREATEST  AUDIENCE 
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Every  night,  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  important  people— people  with 
whom  it's  nearly  impossible  to  get  any 
kind  of  appointment— arrive  at  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  expectant 
and  relaxed.  They're  given  our  Pro- 
grams free,  which  they  know  contain 
an  elaborate  guide  to  what  they've 
come  to  enjoy.  They  take  their  seats, 
settle  in,  and  open  them,  eager  to 
read.  And  there's  your  ad— in  front  of 
America's  thought  shapers,  business 
leaders  and  major  stockholders,  in  the 
perfect  environment  to  reach  them. 
And  none  in  the  audience  will  miss  the 
fact  that  you're  helping  to  support  a 
cause  that's  close  to  their  hearts:  the 
performing  arts. 

A  perfect  blend  of  affluent  maturity 
and  fast-rising,  high  income  young 
people.  And  once  you  know  who  they 
are— we  think  you'll  agree. 
The  people  who  come  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter and  Carnegie  Hall  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 


for  the  arts.  They  are  also,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 
for  advertisers.  The  monthly  audience 
for  these  Programs  is  not  only  appeal- 
ing because  of  its  quality;  it's  also  ap- 
pealing because  of  its  size.  Over 
400,000  people  in  the  New  York  area 
read  our  Programs  each  month. 
If  you  wonder  how  well  Lincoln  Center 
Programs  are  read,  the  fact  is,  they're 
not  only  read— they're  read  twice. 
Once  at  the  performance  and  then  at 
home.  Lincoln  Center  Programs  are 
read  so  well  because  they're  really 
much  more  than  ordinary  programs. 
They  are  magazines  as  well.  Each  is- 
sue contains  articles  by  the  finest 
writers  in  the  arts— articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  each  Hall. 
(The  performance  program  section  it- 
self is  several  pages  long  and  is  made 
up  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  that 
night's  performance.)  We  feel  our  au- 
dience reads  our  Programs  because 
we  give  them  every  reason  to  do  so. 


And,  unlike  any  other  magazine, 
people  open  every  copy  of  the  Pro- 
grams. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  offer  no  less 
than  the  world's  greatest  audience  for 
quality  products,  services  and  corpo- 
rate advertising.  So  it's  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
advertisers  have  already  discovered 
us. 

Put  your  advertising  in  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall  Programs. 
Then  come  down  and  watch  them 
work  on  your  very  best  prospects— 
400,000  programs  every  month.  It's  a 
beautiful  sight. 


Phone  or  write  to— 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL  ARTS  GROUP,  Ltd. 

1865   BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK,   N.Y.   10023 

(212)  541-4520 
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SEASON  1973-74:  THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION  PRESENTS  THE 

bitemational  Festival  of  Visitiiig  Orches^ 


Three  Series  of  Six  Concerts  Each    •    Evenings  at  8:00 


n  SERIES  A 

Wednesday,  October  24 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Paul  Zukofsky,  violin 

Spectrum  concert;  "Sound  Stretchers." 
MOURET,  Sinfonies  de  Chasse  pour  le  Roi 
Louis  XIV;  WAGNER  Forest  Murmurs, 
from  "Siegfried";  WUORINEN  Concerto 
for  Electric  Violin  and  Orchestra; 
FARINA  Capriccio  Stravagante;  STRA- 
VINSKY Symphony   in  Three  Movements 


Monday,  November  26 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHONY 

Gyorgy  Lehel,  conducting 
Gyula  Kiss,  piano 

DEBUSSY  Two  Nocturnes;  BAFiTdK 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3;  SZOLLOSY  Musica 
per  Orchestra  (N.Y.  Premiere);  HINDE- 
MITH  Mathis  der  Maler 


Tuesday,  January  15 

WARSAW  NATIONAL  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Konstanty  Kulka,  violin 

MOZART  Haffner  Symphony;  SZYMA- 
NOWSKI  Violin  Concerto  No.  1;BOGUS- 
LAWSKI  Caprlccioso  Notturno;  STRA- 
VINSKY Suite  from  "Petrushka" 

Thursday,  January  24 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 

DELI  US  "A  Mass  of  Life,"  a  monumental 
work  for  out-size  orchestra,  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Nietzsche,  with:  Lorna 
Haywood,  soprano;  Helen  Watts,  con- 
tralto; Jeral  Becker,  tenor;  Benjamin 
Luxon,  baritone.  Ronald  Arnatt  Chorale 
and  the  Chorus  of  the  University  of 
Missouri— St.  Louis. 


Wednesday,  February  20 

THE  MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Stainislaw  Skrowaczewski,  conducting 
Martha  Argerich,  piano 

DRUCKMAN  I  ncenters  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major; 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  3 


Thursday,  April  4 

MILWAUKEE  SYMPHONY 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  conducting 
Hilde  Somer,  piano 

BERLIOZ  "Le  Corsaire"  Overture; 
GINASTERA  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony 
No.  5 


D  SERIES  B 

Tuesday,  October  30 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY 

Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos,  conducting 
Cristina  Ortiz,  piano 

FALLA  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain; 
ORFF  "Carmina  Burana,"  with;  Ruth 
Welting,  soprano;  Michael  Best,  tenor; 
Peter  Binder,  baritone;  University  of 
Michigan  Chorus 

Thursday,  December  13 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Rose  Taylor,  mezzo-soprano 

Spectrum  concert:  "Transcriptions." 
CAGE-HARRISON  Suite  for  Toy  Piano 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  MONTE  VERDI-ORFF 
Lamento  di  Ariana  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
SIBELIUS-STRAVINSKY  Canzonetta; 

SCHUMANN-RAVEL  Carnaval  (N.Y.  Pre- 
miere); BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG  Piano 
Quartet  in  G  minor 

Wednesday,  January  16 

WARSAW  NATIONAL  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Roger  Woodward,  piano 

SZYMANOWSKI  Concert  Overture,  Op. 
12;  BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
PENDERECKI  Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima;  RIMSKY-KORSAKOF  F 
Scheherazade 

Wednesday,  February  13 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  "Egmont"; 
SIEGMEISTER  ^Symphony  No.  4  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

Monday,  March  1 1 

DENVER  SYMPHONY 

Brian  Priestman,  conducting 
John  Ogdon,  piano 

CHERUBINI  Overture  to  "Anacreon"; 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
RICHARD  RODNEY  BENNEJTT  a  new 
work  (N.Y.  Premiere);  DVORAK  Sym- 
phony No.  7 


Friday,  May  10 

BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 

Sergiu  Comissiona,  conducting 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

GLAZUNOy  Violin  Concerto  in  A  Minor; 
SAINT-SAENS  Introduction  and  Rondo 
Capriccioso;  PROKOFIEFF  Symphony 
No.  6;  Remainder  of  program  to  be 
announced. 


D  SERIESC 

Thursday,  November  1 

NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 

Henry  Lewis,  conducting 

Berl     Senofsky,    violin;    Malcolm    Frager, 

piano;  Catherine  Malfitano,  soprano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN:  Complete  Incidental 
Music  to  "Egmont";  Two  Romances; 
Choral   Fantasy.  Chorus  to  be  announced 


Monday,  December  10  . 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHONY 

Gyorgy  Lehel,  conducting 
Ferenc  Tarjani,  French  horn 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celesta;  STRAUSS  Horn  Concerto 
No.  2;  FALLA  Dances  from  "The  Three- 
cornered  Hat" 


Monday,  January  21 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 
Claudio  Arrau,  piano 

WYKES  Towards  Time's  Receding  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony 
No.    1;    BEETHOVEN    Emperor  Concerto 


Tuesday,  February  5 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K. 
466;  STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird,  com- 
plete ballet  music 


Wednesday,  February  27 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY 

Thomas  Schippers,  conducting 
Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano 

WAGNER  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man"; WAGNER  Wesendonck  Songs; 
WAGNER  Introduction  and  Aria  from 
"Tannhauser",  Act  II;  BRAHMS  Sym- 
phony No.  2 


Thursday,  April  18 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Cathy     Berberian,    mezzo-soprano;    Jesse 
Levine,    viola;    Michael    Wager,    narrator; 
Wendy  Hilton  and  Company,  dancers 

Spectrum  concert:  "Music  Theater." 
MOZART  Divertimento;  FOSS  Orpheus 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  SCHUMANN,  LISZT, 
WEBER  Three  Melodramas;  gERIO  Re- 
cital —  An  Opera  Tour-de-force  for  Mezzo- 
Soprano  and  Orchestra  (U.S.  Premiere) 


Each  Concert:  First  Tier  Boxes  and  Parquet  $7.00;  Second  Tier  Boxes  $6.00;  Dress  Circle  $5.00;  Balcony  $4.00  (front),  $3.00 
(rear).  All  prices  are  per  seat.  Make  checks  payable  and  mail  to  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  154  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Please  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
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The  Parliament 

recessed  f  iltei: 

It  works  like  a 
cigarette  holder  works. 


^w  oheik  Ali  Ben  thought  a 
cigarette  holder  made  him  look- 
more  chic.  "^ 
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CUA  S 


PARLIAMENT 


RCCCSSEO 
F      I      l_      T      K      « 


JO         C.    L     A    S    S      A 


CIGAO     ETTtS 


I  Even  better,  it  gave  him  a 
cleaner  taste.  Just  like  today's 
Parliament,  with  the  recessed 
filter  that's  tucked  back,  awa3|. 
from  your  lips,^^.....-».. .„..„,.,....  J 
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_  ©With  Parliament,  you  never 
taste  a  filter.  Just  rich,  clean  flavor. 
Now  what  could  be  more  chic? 


Kings:  1 5  mgl'tar!'  1 .0  mg.  nicotine— 
100's:1 9  mg!'tar;' 1.3  mg.  nicotine  av. 
percigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb'.73 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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DEWAE'S  PKOFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  ^^ White  LabeV) 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y..  N.Y. 


ELLIS  E.  REID 

HOME:  Chicago 

AGE:  38 

PROFESSION:  Attorney 

HOBBIES:  Art,  travel,  good  restaurants. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  "The  Exorcist" 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Elected 
President  Cook  County  Bar  Association  (second 
term).  Started  scholarship  fund  for  minority 
law  students.  Directs  a  lawyer's  reference  plan 
for  the  poor. 

QUOTE:  "The  Law  must  be  available  to  all.  For 
study,  for  protection,  for  justice.  Working  for 
those  goals  has  made  being  an  attorney  more 
rewarding  than  I  had  ever  hoped." 

PROFILE:  Dedicated.  A  strong  spirit.  A  leader, 
that  finds  no  job  too  small  „to  do  himself. 
Concerned  for  others.  Willing  to  take  action 
in  their  behalf — even  at  a  sacrifice. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


jH.  UttlCTlttC*  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  inScotland,  butfewareauthentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands, 

the  Hebrides.         Dewor's  ncvev  varies. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

86th  annual  appearance  sponsored  by 

The  Brooklyn  Institute 

of 

Arts  and  Sciences 

in  celebration  of  its 

150th  ANNIVERSARY 

(1823-1973) 


The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

October  11,   1973 


Piano 


Symp 


Cliriito 
The  Bo 
BAlDVi 


The  Institute's  Symphony  Committee 
salutes  the  Institute  on  its  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

and   presents  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Conducting 
Christoph  Eschenbach,  Piano 


Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat.  Op.  73  "Emperor" 

Allegro 

Adagio   un   poco   mosso 

Rondo:  allegro   ma   non  troppo 


-BEETHOVEN 


'Melodien"    (First  Brooklyn  performance)   LIGETI 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68  

Un   poco  sostenuto  —  allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un   poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio  —  allegro   non   troppo  mo  con   brio 


.BRAHMS 


Christoph   Eschenbach   plays  the  Steinway   piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  and   RCA   RECORDS 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  A  graduate  of  the  Toho  School 
of  Music  in  Tokyo,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conductors  at  Besancon.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles 
Munch  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  since  has  appeared  extensively  with 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras.  Appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that  post  after  three 
seasons  to  devote  himself  to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December,  1970,  and 
this  fall  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well.  His 
many  recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel  labels  include 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff  and  Berlioz. 


THE  SOLOIST 


CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  seasons,  not  only  in  Bositon  and  at  Tanglewood  but  also  during 
the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  Bom  in  Breslau,  Germany,  he  won  many  important 
competitions  as  a  boy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  awarded  the  Qaira  Haskil 
Prize,  and  since  then  he  has  appeared  with  the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw  of 
Amsterdam,  the  Paris  Lamoureux,  the  London  Symphony,  the  TonhaUe  of  Zurich, 
the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Christoph  Eschenbach  has  also  toured  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Scandinavia,  the  Near  East  and  Japan.  Last  year  he  made  his  debut  as  con- 
ductor, directing  a  concert  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony.  He  has  made  many  solo 
and  concerto  records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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Piono  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat,  op. 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  (1770-1827) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 
Notations  for  the  last  Beethoven's  piano 
concertos  appear  in  the  books  of  sketches 
after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date 
from  1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work 
in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1809.  The 
conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  any- 
thing but  conducive  to  creative  contempla- 
tion, and  it  is  additional  proof  of  Beetho- 
ven's powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in 
his  art  that  could  compose  this  work  ol 
proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such 
a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched 
upon  Vienna,  and  when  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  bat- 
tery on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on 
the  night  of  May  11,  with  twenty  howitzers. 
Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Wasserkunst 
Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to 
the  house  of  his  brother  Karl  on  the  Rau- 
hensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar, 
holding  a  pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his 
poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the  concus- 
sive  reports.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated.  Napoleon  set  himself  up 
in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn  Palace.  A  levy 
was  imposed  upon  house  rentals,  whereby  a 
quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
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the  conquerors.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his 
favorite  haunts  in  the  summer  season,  were 
closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Bee- 
thoven probably  completed  the  Lebewohl 
sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto 
and  the  String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the 
'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted  many  hours 
to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts 
from  earlier  musical  theorists  for  the  use 
of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke 
that  Beethoven  dedicated  the  concerto,  and 
the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  move- 
ments —  'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  — 
being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's  flight 
from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The 
tonality  of  E  flat  seems  to  have  possessed 
Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the 
sonata,  and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 
The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by 
Johann  Schneider,  probably  towards  the  end 
of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the 
publisher.  The  concert  was  reported  a  suc- 
cess, the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved 
to  'a  state  of  enthusiasm  that  could  hardly 
content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  recognition  and  enjoyment'. 


"Melodien,"  Gyorgy  Ligeti  (born 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 
It  is  ironic  that  Ligeti  is  best  known  for 
"Atmospheres,"  the  work  used  by  Stanley 
Kubrick  in  the  film  "2001":  the  piece  was 
used  without  Ligeti's  knowledge  or  permis- 
sion, he  was  unimpressed  by  the  movie,  and 
angered  by  the  juxtaposition  of  his  work 
with  that  of  Johann  and  Richard  Strauss. 
"My  music,"  he  wrote,  "as  a  background  for 
the  apes  and  mystical  stone  or  metal  blocks, 
is  transformed  into  Kitsch."  Nevertheless, 
the  publicity  was  inescapable  cind  cannot 
have  helped  being  to  Ligeti's  advantage. 
Bom  in  Hungary,  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
as  student  and  teacher  in  Budapest  until  the 
Revolution  of  1956,  when  he  fled  his  coun- 
try. He  has  taught  in  many  of  the  European 
centers  for  contemporary  music,  has  been 
guest  professor  of  composition  in  Stockholm 
and  has  taught  at  Stanford  University  in  this 
country.  This  year  he  became  professor  in 
composition  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory. 
Ligeti  completed  "Melodien"  in  1971.  He 
wrote  it  for  the  city  of  Nuremburg  in  honor 
of  the  quincentenary  of  the  birth  of  Albrecht 
Diirer.  It  was  first  performed  there  in  Sep- 
tember, 1971.  The  American  premiere  was 
given  in  April,   1972,  by  the  Los  Angeles 
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Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Zu- 
bin  Mehta.  At  the  time  of  its  composition, 
"Melodien"  marked  a  new  departure  in  Li- 
geti's style:  his  music  in  the  past  had  em- 
phasized instrumental  texture  and  color.  But 
in  this  new  piece  he  concerned  himself  more 
emphatically  with  rhythm  and,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  title,  melody.  It  is  a  work 
for  virtuoso  players  and  the  score  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  During  its  twelve  minutes 
or  so,  there  is  a  gradual  crescendo,  leading 
to  an  intense  climax  before  a  final  "fadeout." 
For  the  performance  in  Los  Angeles  Ove 
Nordwall  wrote:  "It  is  unlikely  that  you  will 
hear  the  "melodies"  of  the  title  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them  occurring  simul- 
taneously; but  you  should  get  the  feeling 
that  the  melodies  are  there  —  creating  subtle 
harmonies  through  their  vertical  combina- 
tions; harmonies  changing  in  seemingly  er- 
ratic tempi,  and  which  disappear  as  soon  as 
you  notice  them."  "Melodien"  is  scored  for 
flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  oboe  d'amore,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  two  horns,  trumpet,  trombone, 
tuba,  piano,  celesta,  timpani,  crotales,  gloc- 
kenspiel, metallophon,  xylophone  and 
strings. 


Symphony  no.   1    in  C  minor,  op.  68. 
Johannes  Brahms.  (1833-1897) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms 
required  twenty  years  to  complete  his  First 
symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  perform- 
ance and  public  inspection.  An  obvious  rea- 
son, but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the 
composer's  awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in 
many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of 
his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed 
him  a  destined  symphonist,  thereby  putting 
him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that  was 
in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was 
young,  unknown,  and  inexperienced.  When 
two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for 
a  symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth 
with  one  would  mean  to  be  closely  judged 
as  a  'Symphoniker' ,  accused  of  presuming  to 
take  up  the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth 
symphony  had  in  the  course  of  years  had 
nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms 
was  shaken  by  this  thought.  The  most  pro- 
nounced skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent. 
A  symphony  by  Brahms  would  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant 
to  place  a  new  score  beside  the  immortal 
nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His  sym- 
phonic thoughts  inevitably  took  broader 
lines,  sturdier  sonorities,  and  more  dramatic 
proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

The  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of 
twenty-three,  was  already  the  broad  schemer 
whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark,  often 
wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  'storm 
and  stress'  period,  when  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann 
couple  whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  mas- 
ter in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity,  con- 
cerned for  the  distraught  'Frau  Clara'.  This 
was  the  openly  romantic  Brahms  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his 
music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon 
hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible  acquisition 
for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 


This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the 
D  minor  Piano  concerto,  first  conceived  as 
a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  simi- 
larly inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be 
the  opening  movement  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony. The  Concerto  required  four  years  to 
find  its  final  shape.  The  Symphony  took 
much  longer  because  the  composer  had  far 
to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner 
requirements.  Another  composer  would  have 
turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  re- 
flecting the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full 
mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit  him- 
self. It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up 
his  early  sketch  to  re-cast  it.  He  composed 
the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  sum- 
mation of  twenty  years  of  growth.  Some  of 
the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the 
first  movement.  The  slow  movement  and 
scherzo  wih  their  more  transparent  coloring 
were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric 
Brahms  of  the  orchestral  variations.  The 
finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur 
and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  symphony, 
Brahms'  First  begins  darkly,  proceeds  with 
dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent 
C  major.  Brahms  was  aware  that  there 
would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew 
that  the  broad  hymn-like  C  major  theme 
would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  'Ode  to  joy'.  The  character 
was  similar,  the  shape  of  the  notes  was  not. 
He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his 
Symphony  followed  but  did  not  imitate  Bee- 
thoven— its  strengh  was  his  own.  Its  strength 
was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  per- 
vasive that  the  movements,  traversing  the 
earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms,  be- 
came a  coherent  unity. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  EXCELLENCE 


The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  &  Sciences 
is  proud  to  sponsor  tonight's  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  This  is  our 
86th  sponsorship  year  for  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Brooklyn.  The  Institute  is  delighted 
to  continue  to  play  a  part  in  maintaining 
this  tradition  of  excellence  for  the  Brooklyn 
Community. 

Speaking  of  traditions  of  excellence,  the  In- 
stitute is  celebrating  its  150th  Anniversary 
this  year.  In  1824  a  charter  was  issued  to 
the  Brooklyn  Apprentice's  Library  Associa- 
tion —  the  first  name  of  the  Institute. 
Through  good  times  and  bad  the  Institute 
has  worked  to  serve  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  entire  Brooklyn  Com- 
munity. It  has  done  so  in  cooperation  with 
other  Brooklyn  institutions  of  like  purpose. 
The  first  act  of  Augustus  Graham  and  the 
other  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
was  to  go  from  door  to  door  with  a  wheel- 
barrow to  collect  books  for  the  Apprentice's 
Library  —  a  concrete  example  of  positive 
private  effort  for  the  common  good.  We 
still  believe  in  that  approach.  If  you  want 
to  help  us  celebrate,  please  read  our  birthday 
motto  as  a  call  to  action  as  well  as  an  anni- 
versary greeting: 


"Institute 
in  1974" 


Something  Nice  for  Brooklyn 


We  will  be  celebrating  our  anniversary  from 
tonight  through  June  1974.  Programs  are 
being  planned  by  each  of  the  departments 
of  the  Institute  —  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum.  The  Institute  lectures  will 
be  re-established  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal plans  of  Augustus  Graham.  A  number 
of  our  sister  institutions,  like  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  De- 
velopment Association,  have  planned  special 
events  to  help  us  celebrate. 

The  Museum  Ball  in  April  will  be  a  gala 
costume  Salute  to  the  Institute  and  150  years 
of  Brooklyn's  history.  The  Institute  has  com- 
missioned a  volume  of  biographies  of  Brook- 
lynites  who  have  personified  the  Brooklyn 
spirit  and  who  through  their  private  efforts 
have  made  Brooklyn  a  better  community. 
The  volume  will  be  the  Institute's  birthday 
present  to  Brooklyn's  schools  and  libraries. 

JAMES  Q.  RIORDAN 
Chairman,  Brooklyn  Institute 


If  you  would  like  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 

or  to  make  a  Contribution  to  the  Institute  or  one  of  its 

Departments,  please  write  or  call  us  at: 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

111  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 

Telephone:  875-4000 


BROOKLYN  AND  THE  BOSTON 


Augustus  Graham's  dream  in  1824  of  a 
Brooklyn  Apprentice's  Library  was  paral- 
leled in  1881  by  Henry  Lee  Higginson's 
dream  of  a  great  and  permanent  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  "Programme"  read  .  .  .  Season  of  1888- 
89,  Monday  evening,  April  1  .  .  .  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Conductor  .  .  .  Soloists  .  .  :  Mr: 
and  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel.  The  music  of 
Goldmark,  Liszt,  Fuchs  and  Beethoven  were 
played  to  a  filled  1500  seat  house. 

Brooklyn,  one  of  the  early  stops  in  the 
orchestra's  history  of  touring  has  through 


the  years  been  electrified  by  the  conducting 
of  Monteux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch,  Leins- 
dorf,  Steinberg,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
Now  in  the  1973-74  season,  Seiji  Osawa. 

Eighty-five  years  of  concerts,  eighty-five 
years  of  uncompromising  programming  has 
made  these  regular  visits  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony an  important  part  of  Brooklyn's  cul- 
ural  life  and  experience.  Now  in  this  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  music,  a  visit  that  almost  didn't 
take  place,  we  have  once  more  instituted 
something  nice  for  Brooklyn. 
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Seldon,  Mr.  Carl  L. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Eliot  H. 

Shute,  Mrs.  Benjamin  R. 

Sidley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Silverman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving 

Silverman,  Ms.  Nancy  Neale 

Simons,  Dr.  Calvin  J. 

Skodnek,  Mr.  Jack 

Spinner,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  C. 

Squires,  Mrs.  Boyd 

Sunfist,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon 

Swirsky,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  J. 
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Voorhees,  Mrs.  Tracy  S. 
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It's  what  a  woman  has  a  right  to  expect  only  from  Lanvin. 
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The  first 

true  self-adjiistii^ 

color  set  ever. 

The  amazi^  Sylvania  GT-Matic. 


The  key 


So  automatic  we 
lock  up  the  controls. 

If  you've  seen  Perry 
Como  describe  this 
new  Sylvania  color 
set  on  TV,  you  know 
what  we  have  here. 

You  may  never 
have  to  correct  the 


GT-Matic "  picture  or  color 

This  is  not  the  one-button  tuning 
of  other  sets.  GT-Matic  is  no-button 
color  tuning.  If  you  want  to  change 
anything  on  your  own,  fine.  The  set 
is  built  to  remember  the  way  you 
like  it  from  then  on. 
Adjusts  Itself  with 
revolutionary  memory  circuits. 

Special  memory  circuits  are  de- 
signed to  constantly  correct  your 
pictures  for  brightness,  contrast, 
tint,  color  level,  even  vertical  and 
horizontal  hold.  GT-Matic  watches 
the  picture  while  you  watch  the 
program. 

This  set  even  remembers  the 
color  you  like  to  see  in  faces,  and 
when  that  isn't  the  color  that's  com- 
ing in,  GT-Matic  goes  to  work. 

(Everything  you  want  in  color  TV 
-100%  solid  state,  ChroMatrix  ir" 
pictu re  tu  be— and  G  T-Ma tic,  too. ) 


No "handy^ color  button 

Or  vertical  button 

Or  tint  button 

Or  horizontal  button 

Or  AFC  button 

Or  brightness  button 

Or  contrast  button 

Or  permatint  button 


Please  do  not  try  to  help. 

Just  turn  it  on  and  change  chan- 
nels. The  GT-Matic  set  is  not  only 
preset  by  us— it  resets  itself  to 
help  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems: airplanes,  man-made  elec- 
trical noise,  even  many  transmitter 
problems.  Sizes  are  197  21"  and 
25"  (diagonal)  and  you  have  24 
models  to  choose  from. 

Take  it  from  Perry  Como:  "GTE 
Sylvania's  invented  nothing  to  do'.' 

HTT^  SVLVANIA 

Simulated  TV  Picture 


So  automatic  the  controls  are  locked  inside. 
(Perry  Como  in  a  scene  from  his  latest  commercial.) 


VI  reasons  to  lease  Continental  Mark  IV 

...or  any  of  XXXII  other  fine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  jive  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our  ex- 
clusive maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to  coast. 
You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Leasing  Association  members.  It  covers 
not  only  our  magnificent  Continental  Mark  IV, 
but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea  models  — 
Lincoln  Continental,  Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury 
Monterey,  Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Cougar, 
Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 

Add    this    exclusive    advantage    to    simplified 


^  Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  ...  minimum  cash  out- 
lay ..  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 


Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please   send    me   more    information    on    leasing   a   car    from   Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION 
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Norman  K.  Winston 
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Julius  Bloom,  Executive  Director 
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Stewart  J.  Warkow,  House  Manager 

Roger  Villeneuve,  Associate  House  Manager 
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take  the  world. 

,     We'll 
take  its  worries. 
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Around  theworld, 
in  the  Mediterranean 

orthe  Caribbean, 

you  do  the  cruising  and 

well  do  the  caring  on 

these  Vistafjord  cruises. 

You  become  part  of  the  serenity 
of  the  Orient.  We  fuss  over  your  com- 
fort. You  see  the  sights  of  the  Greek 
isles.We'likeepthe  new  Vistafjord  look- 
ing beautiful.  That's  the  way  NAL's  63 
years  of  Norwegian-style  cruising  ex- 
perience pays  off  for  you  in  these  and 
other  cruises  of  the  Vistafjord.  You  en- 
joy true  luxury  cruising  in  a  ship  truly 
designed  for  it.  And  wherever  you  ad- 
venture, the  ship  is  your  home  away 
from  home.  Coming?  Ask  your  travel 
agent  for  information  or  brochures. 
IVeYe  men  of  the  world. 

CRUISES  OF  THE  VISTAFJORD  •73/'74 

CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE. 
Dec.  19  from  New  York.  15  days.  7  ports.  GREAT 
WORLD  CRUISE.  Jan.  4,  1974  from  New  York,  Jan. 
7  from  Port  Everglades,  Jan.  17  from  Los  Angeles. 
94  days.  23  ports.  SPRING  MEDITERRANEAN  & 
GREEK  ISLANDS  CRUISE.  April  6  from  Port  Ever- 
glades, April  10  from  New  York.  40  days.  20  ports 


Cruise 
Ship 


ista^ord 


orv^-e^ian 


g* 


The  Vistafjord  -^ — —^^Jitenca 

/s  registered  H       j  ^ 

in  Norway  ■     ^inf* 

29  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006  •  (212)  944-6900 
Also:  Los  Angeles  •  Toronto. 


Carnegie  Hall  Calendar 


October 


Monday,  October  I,  at  8:00 
"The  Day  of  Hope" 
Lecture  by  Sun  M.  Moon 


Tuesday,  October  2,  at  8:00 
Repeat  of  October  1  program 


Wednesday,  October  3,  at  8:00 
Repeat  of  October  1  Program 


Thursday,  October  4,  at  8:00 

KING  HENRY  AND  THE  SHOWMAN 


Saturday,  October  6,  at  8:00 
PADMINI  AND  HER  TROUPE 
Indian  Dance  Ballet 

"Dasavatharam"     ("Krishna's     Incarna- 
tions") and  "Kannaki" 


Wednesday,  October  24,  at  8:00 
BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Conductor 
Soloists  to  be  announced 
A    "Spectrum"    concert    which    provoca- 
tively explores  a  musical  idea.  (IFVO*) 

Thursday,  October  25,  at  8:00 
LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Eugene  Ormandy,  Conductor 
Sviatoslav  Richter,  Piano 

Friday,  October  26,  at  8:00 
LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Gennadi  Rozhdestvensky,  Conductor 
Viktor  Tretyakov,  Violin 

Saturday,  October  27,  at  2:30 

Orchestra  conducted  by  Charlotte  Bergen 

Charles  Treger,  Violin 

All-Brahms  Program 


Saturday,  November  3,  at  8:00  and  11:30 
Doobie  Brothers 


Sunday,  November  4,  at  2:00  and  8:00 

BIG  BAND  CAVALCADE,  with  Freddy 

Martin,  Bob  Crosby,  Margaret  Whiting 


Monday,  November  5,  at  8:00 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violin 


Wednesday,  November  7,  at  8:00 
SVIATOSLAV  RICHTER,  Piano 


Saturday,  November  10,  at  8:00 
LONDON  BACH  SOCIETY 
Paul  Steinitz,  Conductor 
Company  of  80  Musicians  and  Singers 
Bach's  "B  Minor  Mass" 


Sunday,  November  1 1,  at  3:00 
"ISAAC  STERN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS' 
Eugene  Istomin,  Jaime  Laredo, 
Leonard  Rose,  Isaac  Stern 


Saturday,  October  13,  at  8:00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Conductor 
Christoph  Eschenbach,  Piano 
Works  of  Beethoven,  Ligeti,  Brahms 


Sunday,  October  14,  at  3:00 
SHINICHI  SUZUKI  TALENT 
EDUCATION  TOUR 


Wednesday,  October  1 7,  at  8:00 
CLEO  LAINE  and  JOHN 
DANKWORTH 


Thursday,  October  18,  at  8:00 
NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Lewis,  Conductor 
Birgit  Nilsson,  Soprano 
All-Strauss  Program 


Friday,  October  19,  at  8:00 
NATHAN  MILSTEIN,  Violin 


Sunday,  October  21,  at  8:00 
GATO  BABIERI 
KEITH  JARRETT 
SAM  RIVERS 


Monday,  October  22,  at  8:00 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Kasuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor 
Maureen  Forrester,  Contralto 
Works  of  Brahms,  Berlioz,  Respighi 


Saturday,  October  27,  at  8:00 
MONTSERRAT  CABALLE,  Soprano 

Sunday,  October  28,  at  8:00 
Moustaki,  French  Singer 

Tuesday,  October  30,  at  8:00 
DETROIT  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Conductor 
Cristina  Ortiz,  Piano 
Works  of  Falls,  OrflF(IFVO*) 

Wednesday,  October  31,  at  8:00 
PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Helga  Dernesch,  Soprano 
Robert  Hale,  Bass-Baritone 
Works  of  Berlioz,  Chausson,  Wagner 


November 


Thursday,  November  1,  at  8:00 
NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Henry  Lewis,  Conductor 
Berl  Senofsky,  Violin 
Malcolm  Frager,  Piano 
Catherine  Malfitano,  Soprano 
All-Beethoven  Program 


Friday,  November  2,  at  8:00 

LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  Conductor 

Oleg  Kagan,  Soloist 

All-Tchaikovsky  Program 


Sunday,  November  1 1,  at  8:00 

Union  of  American  Hebrew 

Congregations 

presents  a  preview  performance  of 

"Ani  Maamin"  by  Elie  Wiesel  and 

Darius  .Milhaud 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  Conductor 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 

Elie  Wiesel,  Narrator 

New  York  University  Choral  Society 


Monday,  November  12,  at  8:00 
VIRTUOSI  DI  ROMA 
Renato  Fasano,  Conductor 
All-Vivaldi  Program 


Tuesday,  November  13,  at  8:00 

Concert  for  the  benefit  of  The 

Academy  of  Jewish  Humanities, 

Arts  and  Letters 

World  Premiere  of  "Ani  Maamin"  by 

Elie  Wiesel  and  Darius  Milhaud 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  Conductor 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 

Elie  Wiesel,  Narrator 

New  York  University  Choral  Society 


Wednesday,  November  14,  at  8:00 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Sir  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

Works  of  Weber,  Henze,  Beethoven 


*  International  Festival  of 
Visiting  Orchestras 


TheTrue  System; 
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Regular  or  Menthol 


Only  True  has  this  tar  and  nicotine  reduction 
system  that's  so  unique  it's  registered  with 
the  U.S.  Government  Patent  Office. 

Only  True  is  lowest  in  both  tar  and  nicotine 
of  the  20  best-selling  brands.  True  is  America's 
leading  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette. 

The  True  System:  You  can't  beat  it. 

Shouldn't  your  next  cigarette  be  True? 


Regular:  12  mg.  "tar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine, 

Menthol:  12  mg.  "tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb.  73. 
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A  Full-length 
Portrait  of 
Mahler 
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Three  vistas  of  Mahler  conducting  opera  in  Vienna. 

For  all  the  fame  of  Gustav  Mahler,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  in 
1960  came  and  went  without  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  like  an  adequate  account 
of  a  varied  and  absorbingly  interesting 
life.  That  need  has  ended  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mammoth  volume  by  Henry- 
Louis  de  la  Grange  (Doubleday  and  Co. 
$17.50)  which  brings  together  an  abun- 
dance of  material  on  his  early  life  which 
has  not  previously  been  available. 

Within  this  first  volume  of  a  two  vol- 
ume project  are  defined  the  main  compul- 
sions, aspirations  and  conflicts  which  car- 
ried Mahler  from  obscurity  to  public 
prominence  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Op- 
era, while  fighting  the  private  battle  for 
survival  as  a  composer.  Volume  two  will 
carry  the  life  story  forward  from  marriage 
to  Alma  Schindler  to  his  years  in  New 
York,  as  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  music  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  It  was  while  occupying 
the  latter  position  that  Mahler  became  af- 
flicted with  the  illness  that  caused  his 
death  in  Vienna  in  May  1911. 

It  is  the  duality  of  Mahler's  involve- 
ments which  made  his  life  uniquely  com- 
plicated, and  physically  and  spiritually 
demanding.  Each  aspect  of  his  carefully 
segmented  existence— fall  and  winter  for 
conducting,  late  spring  and  summer  for 
composing— has  been  pursued  by  de  la 
Grange  with  a  thoroughness  of  detail,  an 
inclusiveness  of  documentation  hitherto 
nonexistent. 


Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  so  much  of 
the  inaccessible  and  the  dispersed  could 
have  been  brought  together  by  anyone 
lacking  de  la  Grange's  personal  resources. 
What  began,  in  all  probability,  as  a  mod- 
est endeavor  to  close  the  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing Mahler  literature— a  miscellany,  pre- 
de  la  Grange,  of  personal  recollections,  let- 
ters, anecdotes  and  sketchy  biographical 
detail— has  grown,  year  by  year  to  a  source 
book  on  Mahler  unprecedented  in  scope. 
Utilizing  his  own  financial  resources,  de  la 
Grange  has  underwritten  research  into  the 
press  accounts  of  Mahler's  activities  in  ev- 
ery community  in  which  he  worked  on  the 
way  from  the  lowly  "spa"  (Bad  Hall)  in 
which  he  began  his  conducting  career,  to 
Vienna,  and  on  to  New  York.  Among 
them  were  Llubljana,  Olomouc,  Kassel, 
Leipzig,  Prague,  Budapest  and  Ham- 
burg. 

It  is  one  of  the  standard  contentions 
about  Mahler  that  his  life  would  have 
been  different  had  he  won  a  competition 
in  which  he  entered  the  cantata  Das  kla- 
gende  Lied  when  he  was  in  his  early 
twenties.  It  was,  he  often  lamented,  the 
reason  why  he  had  to  spend  so  much  of 
his  life  in  "this  hell  of  the  theater,"  at  a 
cost  to  his  time,  his  temper  and  his  pro- 
ductivity as  a  composer. 

In  the  eyewitness  account  provided  by 
de  la  Grange,  the  reader  is  provided  with 
all  the  information  required  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  there  was  total  justice  in 
Mahler's  complaint,  or  whether  the  urge 


to  public  performance  was  a  deep-seated, 
fulfilling  part  of  his  artistic  impulse.  In 
my  own  view,  the  creative  and  the  recreat- 
ive commitments  were,  if  as  opposed  as 
day  and  night,  nevertheless  parts  of  the 
same  psychic  cycle.  Indeed,  the  copious 
information  de  la  Grange  provides  on  the 
orchestral  literature  Mahler  conducted  in 
the  concert  hall  as  well  as  the  operas  he 
produced,  offers  much  that  is  illuminating 
on  just  how  he  became  the  kind  of  com- 
poser he  did.  In  other  words,  though  the 
two  careers  frequently  came  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  they  nevertheless  had  an 
overriding  interrelationship. 

That  de  la  Grange  has,  incidentally, 
produced  a  multifaceted  insight  into  the 
musical  world  of  Central  Europe  between 
1880  and  1900  is  a  dividend  on  the  atten- 
tion he  has  directed  to  Mahler's  function- 
ing within  it.  There  are  numerous  fasci- 
nating vignettes  of  such  celebrities  as 
Hans  von  Biilow,  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Eu- 
gene d'Albert,  Anna  von  Mildenburg  and 
Selma  Kurz,  as  well  as  Hugo  Wolf— with 
whom  Mahler  shared  living  quarters 
when  they  were  students  in  Vienna— and 
Richard  Strauss,  who  made  much  more 
than  a  token  effort  to  help  his  fellow-com- 
posers, including  Mahler.  The  extensive 
appendices  include  a  thorough  documen- 
tation of  all  the  music,  whether  songs  or 
symphonies,  Mahler  composed  through 
the  time  period  of  this  volume,  and  more 
than  a  few  of  the  many  photographs  have 
not  been  previously  reproduced.  I.  K. 


From  left  to  right:  Mahler  as  a  boy  in  Bohemia;  student  in  Prague;  young  conductor;  first  years  in  Vienna  Opera. 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with 
Noel,  La  Navidad, 
Hanukkah  and  Weihnachten? 


Bolla  does. 


It  has  a  gift  for  celebration. 

A  !iandsoi'.:e  woodon-rock  filled  with  h  bottles  cf  delightful 
Bolla  wine  hnported  from  Italy.*  Abo\it  $20.  Feel  free  to  give 
the  Bolla  Gift  Selection  to  anyone,  any  time  It  will  be  the 
nicest  comrliment  a  holiday  ever  had  No  matter  what  Ian- 
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Ambassador.  Representing  Scotch  at  its  lightest.^ 
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Al!  the  lighters  In  the 
S.  T.  Dupont  collection 
are  superbly  designed 
and  beautifully  crafted. 
They  vary  from  $1 500 
,j„    to  $65,  because  you 
jfl    may  choose  solid  gold, 
Chinese  lacquer,  gold 
or  silver  finish. 

*Price  varies  with  the 
market  price  of  gold. 
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Wfe  rich  men  count 
our  happiness  to  lie  in 

the  little  superfluities 
not  in  necessities." 


-Quoted  by  Plutarch,  AD  46-120 
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General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
presents 

S/MPHONY  HALL 

where  Symphonic  brilliance  has  been  the  hallmark  since  July,  1939 

8:06  to  9:00  PM 
Monday  through  Friday 

WQXR 1560  AM  96.3  FM 

for  the  better  part  of  your  day 
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Controversial  Spectrum 
Concerts  Returns 


Carnegie  Hall's  Spectrum  Concerts,  headed  by  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  promise  three  exciting  events  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  December  13,  and  April  18.  The  series  originally 
began  in  Boston,  in  1971,  as  an  experimental  project, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reach  new  audiences. 

The  concept  behind  the  Spectrum  series,  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  is  to  demonstrate  maximum  contrast 
among  the  various  works  of  a  given  program.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  the  comfortable,  often  chronologically  ar- 
ranged order  of  works  concert  planners  have  found  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  audiences.  "I  prefer  to  make  very  big 
time  skips,"  says  Thomas,  "from  century  to  century,  and 
from  aesthetic  to  aesthetic.  I  am  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  idea,  structural  or  otherwise,  is  used  in 
many  different  ways.  Although  the  idea  may  be  the 
same,  the  music  that  you  hear  is  very  different." 

Thomas  recalled  that  during  the  second  half  of 
New  York's  first  Spectrum  Concert  last  year  (the 
concert  was  entitled  "Multiples") ,  there  was  a  very 
violent  reaction  to  a  piece  by  Steve  Reioh.  It  in- 
volved a  series  of  changes,  and  caused  near  pandemo- 
nium. "The  notes  of  that  piece  were  very  restricted.  The 
notes  were  always  the  same,  only  the  relationships  be- 
tween them  changed  slightly.  I  should  say  that  music  of 
that  nature,  while  it  has  been  performed  on  smaller  levels 
in  museums,  has  never  been  performed  in  a  major  con- 
cert series.  The  audience  reaction  was  mixed  for  the 
Reich  piece.  There  were  various  attempts  to  stop  the  per- 
formance by  people  screaming,  stamping  their  feet  and 
applauding.  Others  charged  up  the  aisles.  There  were 
outbreaks  of  violence,  some  people  threatened  one  an- 
other and  there  were  potential  fist  fights.  Even  though 
the  work  was  extremely  loud,  there  were  times  when  we 
on  stage  had  to  coordinate  ourselves  by  signs,  by  looking 
at  each  other  and  nodding.  We  just  couldn't  hear  what 
we  were  doing." 

Despite  the  volatile  reaction,  Thomas  did  not  bring 
the  program  to  a  halt.  American  audiences  have  been 
accused  of  being  placid  and  unemotional.  However,  the 
reaction  to  new  musical  compositions  is  becoming  less  in- 
hibited and  apathetic  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  "At 
the  end  of  the  piece,"  remembers  Thomas,  "I  gave  the 
cutoff  and  there  was  one  instant  of  silence  and  then  there 
was  an  absolute  avalanche  of  audience  reaction.  Bravos, 
boos,  screams  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  noise  you  can 
imagine.  And  then  there  was  a  prolonged  demonstration 
between  those  people  who  were  bravoing  and  those  who 
were  booing.  They  were  sort  of  challenging  one  another. 
It  came  down  to  an  endurance  contest  between  different 
factions  of  the  audience.  I  have  not  seen  anything  like 
that  in  my  life.  When  it  slowly  built  up  to  a  major  dis- 
turbance, it  was  a  very  exciting  experience  for  me.  It  was 
almost  as  if  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  future.  You  don't 
often  get  the  chance  to  witness  first  hand  the  new  wave 
and  old  wave  battling  it  out  right  before  your  eyes.  It 
felt  as  if  I  was  witnessing  an  historic  event.  Then  when 
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the  next  work  followed,  which  was  a  piece  for  six  pianos, 
the  people  who  were  very  much  for  the  Reich  got  up 
and  started  shouting  'bourgeois  trash.'  They  were  try- 
ing to  get  back  at  the  romantics.  After  it  was  all  over, 
the  letters  (both  negative  and  positive)  that  flowed  in 
were  just  unbelievable.  Looking  back  now,  I  think  that 
these  are  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  should  occur  in 
the  concert  hall." 

If  anybody  should  man  an  exj^erimental  series,  de- 
voted to  enriching  an  audience's  appreciation  of  "seri- 
ous" music,  that  responsibility  should  most  emphatically 
rest  on  Tilson  Thomas's  shoulders.  He  sees  music  not  in 
terms  of  narrowly  defined  cubicles  of  Baroque,  Classical, 
Romantic,  Progressive,  but  as  an  ongoing,  ever-changing 
cultural  metamorphosis.  The  Spectrum  Concerts  are  a 
vehicle  to  attain  that  very  goal.  By  communicating  di- 
rectly with  his  audience,  29-year-old  Thomas  eloquently, 
yet  methodically,  brings  music  to  his  listeners.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  listener  is  very  capable  of  appreciating 
different  types  of  music,  whether  it  be  Bach,  Wuorinen, 
Mozart  or  the  Rolling  Stones. 

With  his  first  New  York  Spectrum  Concerts  last  year, 
he  dramatically  demonstrated  that  concert  programs 
need  not  be  stilted,  conformist  and  predictable.  By  way 
of  informality  and  active,  spontaneous  discourse  with  an 
audience,  that  archaic  barrier  of  the  podium,  which  only 
very  rarely  allows  communication  between  audience  and 
orchestra,  can  indeed  be  broken. 

Each  of  the  Spectrum  Concerts  scheduled  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  will  have  its  own  theme.  "The  music  is  care- 
fully chosen  so  that  you  don't  hear  the  same  music  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  very  wary  of  programs  which  pre- 


Tfiomas  and  Wuorinen  at  Tanglewood,  1972. 
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sent  the  listener  with  one  kind  of  thing.  If  it  is  a  program 
of  all  Romantic  symphonists,  it  can  be  just  as  boring  as 
all  post- Weber  composers.  I  try  to  structure  the  programs 
so  that  the  ear  is  constantly  challenged  and  refreshed. 
The  series  is  called  Spectrum  Concerts  because  it  deals 
with  concerts  from  a  much  broader  time  spectrum.  It 
contains  music  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies and  goes  back  as  far  as  Medieval  music,  as  well  as 
to  music  written  last  week." 

October's  concert  is  called  "Sound  Stretchers."  The 
pieces  on  the  program  are  representative  of  composers 
who  attempted  to  enlarge  the  sound  possibilities  of  the 
orchestra,  either  by  adding  new  instruments  or  using 
traditional  instruments  in  unusual  ways.  "The  possibili- 
ties of  sound,"  explained  Thomas,  "are  then  expanded. 
The  program  opens  with  a  work  that  was  commissioned 
by  Louis  XIV  for  a  big  festival  at  Versailles;  the  composer 
is  Mouret.  It  is  a  piece  for  hunting  horns,  strings  and 
winds  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  time  the 
work  was  written,  wind  instruments  had  a  virtuoso  tra- 
dition behind  them.  The  piece  contains  some  very 
snappy  Baroque  music,  a  la  Handel  in  some  ways,  but 
rhythmically  it  is  more  interesting.  The  most  controver- 
sial work  on  the  program  is  Wuorinen's  Concerto  for 
Amplified  Violin  and  Orchestra.  This  was  written  for 
Paul  Zukofsky  and  for  me.  It  was  premiered  about  two 
years  ago  at  Tanglewood.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  tremend- 
ously important  work.  Of  all  the  contemporary  music 
that  I  have  done  I  woidd  rank  this  as  just  about  the  most 
important.  It  is  like  a  window  to  a  whole  new  kind  of 
possibility  as  to  what  the  concerto  can  be.  The  violin 


Thomas  playino  toy  piano  /il  /^J?  Taiu^lcioood  concert. 


has  been  amplified  and  the  piece  has  been  carefully  con- 
ceived, so  that  the  levels  of  amplification  work  as  part  of, 
or  against,  the  total  mass  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  worked  out 
brilliantly.  It  is  full  of  powerful  gestures,  sweeping  long 
lines  and  very  agitated,  brilliant  things.  It  is  really  a 
stunner.  It  had  a  very  controversial  premiere,  about 
which  much  was  written.  And  on  the  same  program  there 
are  works  by  Carlo  Farina  and  Wagner;  these  are  exam- 
ples of  a  different  kind.  We  will  be  doing  Wagner's  For- 
est Murmurs.  Wagner  used  the  orchestra  in  a  very  color- 
istic  way.  And  the  piece  by  Farina  is  sort  of  a  madrigal 
comedy  for  string  orchestra.  It  contains  almost  all  of  the 
avant-garde  effects  we  now  associate  with  the  Polish 
school  of  music.  It  is  an  incredibly  brilliant  and  witty 
piece.  The  last  work  is  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  Three 
Movements.  It  is  the  last  big  symphony  which  has  become 
part  of  the  repertory.  It  is  a  sound  stretcher  in  that  the 
entire  piece  is  about  the  Woody  Herman  Band.  Stravin- 
sky was  very  much  influenced  by  Woody  Herman  and  the 
whole  American  jazz  thing  at  that  time.  You  have  an 
extension  of  symphonic  form  into  a  big  band  jazz  con- 
cept." 

The  December  Spectrum  Concert  will  focus  on  tran- 
scriptions for  orchestra.  "This  program  takes  something 
that  might  be  written  for  instrument  or  voice  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  piece,"  explains  Thomas.  "It  then  be- 
comes a  vehicle  for  the  orchestra.  That  program  contains 
some  very  interesting  works,  among  which  is  the  Schoen- 
berg  transcription  of  Brahms's  G-minor  Piano  Quartet, 
llie  result  is  a  virtuoso  piece  for  orchestra.  There  will 
also  be  the  first  New  York  performance  of  Ravel's  tran- 
scription of  Schumann's  Carnival.  This  is  a  recently  dis- 
covered piece.  The  transcription  does  not  contain  the 
entire  piece,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  beginning  and  the 
last  several  movements.  There  are  a  few  middle  move- 
ments missing.  The  program  will  also  include  a  work  by 
Monteverdi,  and  will  begin  with  a  John  Cage  piece.  The 
audience  will  not  only  have  the  experience  of  hearing 
the  original  pieces,  but  will  dramatically  understand  how 
these  great  composers  transcribed  them  and  what  kinds 
of  decisions  were  made." 

The  final  concert  of  the  Spectrum  series,  in  April, 
will  deal  with  music  theater.  This  will  involve  the  or- 
chestra plus  either  actors,  dancers  or  singers.  "Mozart's 
divertimentos,"  says  71iomas,  "were  written  for  parties. 
They  were  not  concert  pieces.  They  were  aristocratic 
works.  They  contained  serious  movements  and  dance 
movements,  to  which  the  audience  was  expected  to  get 
up  and  dance.  We  are  going  to  recreate  one  of  those  salon 
experiences.  There  will  also  be  the  New  York  premiere  of 
Lukas  Foss's  new  theater  piece,  Orpheus.  It  involves 
electronics  and  it  traces  the  Orpheus  story.  There  will 
also  be  a  group  of  melodramas— nineteenth-century  salon 
stuff.  The  program  ends  with  Bcrio's  mini-opera  for  one 
singer  entitled  Recital.  It  is  a  tuur  de  force." 
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An  astute  musician  and  conductor, 
Thomas,  through  his  unconventional 
approach  of  systematically  pairing 
heterogeneous  works,  regardless  of 
the  time  period  that  spawned  them, 
is  an  important  liaison  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  If  a  common  ground 
can  be  attained  between  conservative 
and  avant  garde  quarters,  Thomas 
can  construct  a  universal  musical 
patois  that  both  camps  will  respond 
to.  "I  can't  bear  it,"  added  Thomas, 
"when  music  ;:reaches  to  people.  Or 
when  people  do  a  concert  that  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  new  idea  in 


music  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  rather 
pedantic  lecture.  It  is  like  saying, 
'now  here  is  this  medicine.  It  smells 
and  tastes  awful,  but  believe  me,  it 
is  really  good  for  "you."  Music  cannot 
be  that  kind  of  experience.  It  must  be 
the  kind  of  experience  where  the  art- 
ists who  are  doing  it  are  committed 
to  what  they  are  doing  out  of  a  sense 
of  joy  or  fun.  The  evening  has  to 
work  as  an  event  and  not  just  as  a 
manifestation  of  concert  activities.  It 
cannot  be  in  the  dissertation  depart- 
ment, it  has  to  be  in  the  living  event 
department." 


Air-Indirfs  London-PaiisTheatre'Ibur. 

Roundtrip;339. 

This  autumn,  when  the  curtains  go  up,  Air-India's  theatre  tour  prices 
go  down. 

For  example,  our  $339  8-day  tour  offers  a  gracious  Air-India  flight 
from  New  York  to  London,  Paris,  and  back,  4  nights  at  a  London  hotel, 
3  at  a  Paris  hotel  (both  with  private  bath),  2  tickets  to  London  theatre, 
one  to  a  Paris  nightspot,  and  daily  continental  breakfast. 

That's  a  windfall  for  any  season,  but  our  tour  also  includes 
sightseeing,  and,  in  both  cities,  a  resident  host  and  roundtrip  hotel- 
airport  transfers. 

See  your  travel  agent.  You'll  agree  that  Air-India  shows  up  all  the 
others  when  it  comes  to  show  tours. 

Tour  prices  effective  November  1,  per  person  sharing  double 
room;  based  on  10  person  group  economy  fares  from  N.Y.  We  form  the 
group;  if  minimum  group  not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged. 


666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  Air-India  fall  and  winter  theatre  tours. 
D  London  D  London-Paris  □  London-Moscow-Leningrad 


Name 


Address,  City,  Slate,  Zip 


LC-10 
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We  work  all  day  to  make  your  night  with  us  a  dream. 


A  well  structured  program  should 
make  a  firm  impact  on  an  audience. 
Thomas  envisions  a  concert  not  end- 
ing when  the  actual  event  terminates 
but  lingering  on  so  its  final  effects  are 
residual  and  expanding.  "A  profound 
experience  an  audience  can  have  is 
when  it  doesn't  leave  humming  the 
final  bars  of  the  program  but  when  it 
leaves  in  sort  of  a  quiet  hypnosis. 
They  have  heard  an  event  that  ends 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  of  beauty, 
but  that  has  an  absence  of  extro- 
verted gesture." 

A  concert,  in  so  far  as  it  immerses 
the  indi\idual  in  the  event  itself, 
should  parallel  the  theater,  says 
Thomas.  "You  should  have  the  kind 
of  excitment  in  concerts  that  happen 
in  theater.  When  you  go  to  a  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet,  you  know  it  is  going 
to  be  different  each  time  you  see  it. 
The  way  it  is  different  is  the  excite- 
ment of  going  to  see  it  again  and 
again.  But  unfortunately,  because  of 
phonograph  records,  music  has  got- 
ten into  the  box  of  how  much  the 
same  it  will  be,  and  that  is  not  a  good 
thing.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  Schu- 
mann, and  Schumann's  music  is  rele- 
gated to  a  less  than  ideal  position  be- 
cause it  is  not  supposed  to  be  well 
orchestrated.  It  is  on  the  other  hand 
perfectly  well  orchestrated.  The 
point  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  many 
similar  pieces  that  are  the  greatest 
masterworks  ever  written  and  they 
are  put  into  a  context  that  is  often 
misleading.  That  is  very  important, 
the  recasting  of  the  works  that  are  in 
the  traditional  repertory.  Each  gen- 
eration really  has  the  responsibility 
of  completely  redefining  what  the 
standard  repertory  is,  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  what  universals  our  own 
particular  time  seems  to  find  the  most 
important.  That  is  why  I  disagree 
with  those  who  say  we  should  con- 
tinue doing  what  Furtwangler  did, 
what  Toscanini  did  or  what  anyone 
else  did.  I  don't  want  music  to  be 
limited  either  by  time  or  by  culture." 

The  first  Spectrum  Concert  probes 
the  sound  world  of  the  orchestra;  the 
second  examines  given  pieces  of  mu- 
sic for  smaller  ensembles;  and  the 
third  and  final  program  explores 
what  surrounds  various  pieces  of 
music,  be  they  words,  gestures  or  ac- 
tion, that  inevitably  change  the  lis- 
tener's reaction  to  the  music  itself.  All 
in  all,  this  year's  Spectrum  series  will 
be  a  new  and  welcome  kaleidoscopic 
romp  through  music's  past,  present 
and  hints  of  the  future. 

Robert  V.  Weinstein 
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Duo  Returns  to  Carnegie  Hall 


Cleo  Laine  and  John  Dankworth,  who 
make  a  return  visit  to  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  October  17,  provide  one 
more  confirmation  of  the  internationalism 
of  jazz.  Though  neither  is  American 
born— and  each  is  of  a  separate  nation- 
ality—they have  made  a  place  for  them- 
selves among  the  most  respected  perfor- 
mers in  their  chosen  field. 

Forty-five-year-old  Cleo  Laine's  unique 
vocal  style  runs  the  gamut  of  jazz,  gentle 
swing,  rock,  torchy  ballads  and  folk  lieder 
to  operetta.  Of  West  Indian-British  line- 
age, her  voice  has  been  compared  to  Sarah 
Vaughn's,  with  its  richly  colored  lower 
register  and  its  flexibility  in  executing 
sweeping  virtuosic  jumps  into  the  upper 
register.  Vocally,  she  can  reach  a  G  above 
high  C.  Miss  Laine  has  appeared  with 
symphony  orchestras,  notably  in  perform- 
ances of  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  and 
in  a  recording  of  Sir  William  Walton's  Fa- 
cade. 

At  age  three,  she  gave  her  first  public 
performance  at  a  community  variety 
show,  and  by  18  she  had  worked  as  a  hair- 
dresser, milliner,  clerk,  librarian  and  even 
a  cobbler.  In  1958  she  married  John 
Dankworth  and  began  appearing  with  his 
band  as  a  featured  act,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  an  active  career  in  the  theater. 
She  played  both  Hippolyta  and  Titania 
in  a  West  End  production  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Hedda  Gabler  at  Canterbury 


and  replaced  an  ailing  Lotte  Lenya  in  a 
production  of  the  Weill-Brecht  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  in  Edinburgh. 

Picking  up  an  inexpensive  clarinet 
while  still  a  boy,  John  Dankworth  envi- 
sioned himself  as  another  Benny  Good- 
man. The  clarinet  opened  the  initial  mu- 
sical door,  laying  the  foundation  for 
composing,  arranging  and  playing  with 
some  of  the  world's  finest  jazz  instrumen- 
talists. 

Cleo  Laine  and  husband  John  Dank- 
worth make  for  a  compelling  musical 
union.  Her  ability  to  freely  improvise 
around  John's  horn-playing,  to  encircle 
melody  with  a  spiraling  vocal  technique, 
has  prompted  critics  to  call  her  a  jazz 
singer  of  exceptional  grace  and  technical 
facility.  There  is  an  elasticity  to  her  style 
that  permits  her  to  encompass  a  wide 
spectrum  of  musical  ground,  from  casual 
scat  singing  in  the  Vaughan/ Fitzgerald 
manner  to  the  demands  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ogden  Nash  poems  in  musical  set- 
tings by  her  husband. 

Following  their  Carnegie  Hall  appear- 
ance on  April  26,  1973,  the  following  re- 
sponse came  from  the  New  York  press: 
".  .  .  England  has  given  Noel  Coward  to 
the  musical  stage,  the  Beatles  to  rock  and 
Mantovani  to  schmaltz.  But  try  as  it 
might,  it  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  that  indigenous  Amer- 
ican art  form,  jazz.  Except,  that  is,  for  gin 
and  Cleo  Laine." 
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Lincoln  Center  ...  a 
Milestone  in  quality 
entertainment. 


National    Arts    Group , 
Ltd,  .  .  -a  new  concept 
in     performing     arts 
communications. 


and  .  .  . 

Rumford       Press 
.    .    .  one  of  the 
truly  great  names 
in         printing- 
have    combined 
to    bring    you 
this     exciting 
concept      in 
\  programs. 
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Sometimes  taking  people  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic  culture  or  the 
exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day,  sharing  beautiful  moments 
with  someone  you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
experiences  that  Eastem  has  done  everything  possible 
to  make  them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer  together  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

The  Wings  of  Man. 


1 973-1 974  SEASON  V„^^        ^  ^^^ 


The  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 
presents  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON         1973-74 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 

Saturday  Evening,  October  13,  1973,  at  8:00 

Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  Pianist 


BEETHOVEN     *Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  No.  5  in  E-flat  major, 
Op.  73  ("Emperor") 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 

LIGETI      "Melodien"  (First  New  York  Performance) 

INTERMISSION 

BRAHMS     *  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto— Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio— Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


Baldwin  Piano 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  *RCA  Records 
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NOTES  ON 
THE  PROGRAM 


Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  No.  5  in  E-flat  major, 
Op.  73  ("Emperor") 

LUDVVIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Born  December  15/16,  1770,  Bonn;  died  March 

26,  1827,  Vienna. 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  pi- 
ano concertos  appear  in  the  books  of 
sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  Fan- 
tasia; they  date  from  1808  or  1809.  He 
completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or 
early  autumn  of  1809.  The  conditions  in 
Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but 
conducive  to  creative  contemplation,  and 
it  is  additional  proof  of  Beethoven's  pow- 
ers of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art 
that  he  could  compose  this  work  of  proud 
assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a  pe- 
riod. 

The    vanguard    of    the    French    army 
marched    upon    Vienna,    and    when    the 
Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitu- 
late, erected  a  battery  on  the  Spittelberg 
and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11, 
with   twenty   howitzers.   The   population 
crowded  indiscriminately  into  every  pos- 
sible underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to 
us   that   methods   of  warfare   have   since 
changed  only  in  the  direction  of  dead- 
liness).  Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Was- 
serkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook, 
were  in  direct  line  of  the  bombardment. 
He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Karl  on 
the   Rauhensteingasse,   and   crouched   in 
the  cellar,  holding  a  pillow  over  his  head 
to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of 
the  concussive  reports.   Shells  were  fired 
into  the  city  without  cessation  throughout 
the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames; 
wounded  civilians  were  carried   through 
the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  af- 
ternoon,    Vienna    capitulated— it     could 
have  done  nothing  else— and  forthwith  en- 
dured the  French  occupation  for  the  two 
months  that  remained  of  the  campaign. 
Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the 
Schdnbrunn  Palace  once  more.   General 
Andr^ossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them 
of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  "King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine."  On 
May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quar- 
tered  the   soldiery   upon   all   lodgings   in 
Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house    rentals,    whereby    a    quarter    of 
Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to  the  con- 
querors. Beethoven's  well-born  acquaint- 
ances had  for  the  most  part  fled  to  other 
parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favor- 
ite haunts   in   the   summer  season,  were 
closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee- 
house and  saw  him  shake  his  fist  at  a  pass- 
ing French  officer,  with  the  exclamation: 


"If  I  were  a  general,  and  knew  as  much 
about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions, 
Beethoven  probably  completed  the  Lebe- 
wohl  Sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this 
Concerto  and  the  String  Quartet  Op.  74 
(called  the  Harp  Quartet);  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of 
copying  extracts  from  earlier  musical 
theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pu- 
pil of  twenty-two,  the  Archduke  Rudolph. 
It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata  as 
well,  the  titles  of  the  movements— "Fare- 
well, absence,  and  return"— being  occa- 
sioned by  this  gentleman's  flight  from 
existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonal- 
ity of  E  flat  seems  to  have  possessed 
Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  Concerto, 
the  Sonata  and  the  Quartet  are  all  in  that 
key. 

The  Concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig 
by  Johann  Schneider,  probably  towards 
the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent 
to  the  publisher.  The  concert  was  reported 
a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zei- 
tung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was 
moved  to  "a  state  of  enthusiasm  that 
could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  or- 
dinary expressions  of  recognition  and  en- 
joyment." 

JOHN  N.  BURK 


"Melodien" 

GYORGY  LIGETI 

Born  May  28,  1923,  Discsosventmarton, 

Hungary;  living  in  Hamburg. 

It  is  ironic  that  Ligeti  is  best  known  for 
Atmospheres,  the  work  used  by  Stanley 
Kubrick  in  the  film  2001:  the  piece  was 
used  without  Ligeti's  knowledge  or  per- 
mission, he  was  unimpressed  by  the 
movie,  and  angered  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  his  work  with  that  of  Johann  and  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  "My  music,"  he  wrote,  "as  a 
background  for  the  apes  and  mystical 
stone  or  metal  blocks,  is  transformed  into 
Kitsch."  Nevertheless,  the  publicity  was 
inescapable  and  cannot  have  helped  being 
to  Ligeti's  advantage. 

Born  in  Hungary,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  student  and  teacher  in  Budapest 
until  the  Revolution  of  1956,  when  he  fled 
his  country.  After  two  years  working  at 
the  Electronic  Music  Studio  of  the  West 
German  Radio  in  Cologne,  he  settled  in 
Vienna.  He  has  taught  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean centers  for  contemporary  music, 
has  been  guest  professor  of  composition  in 
Stockholm  and  has  taught  at  Stanford 
University  in  this  country.  This  year  he 
became  a  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Hamburg  Conservatory. 


Ligeti  completed  Melodien  in  1971.  He 
wrote  it  for  the  city  of  Niiremburg  in 
honor  of  the  quincentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.  It  was  first  performed 
there  in  September  1971.  The  American 
premiere  was  given  in  April  1972,  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Zubin  Mehta.  At  the  time  of  its 
composition,  Melodien  marked  a  new  de- 
parture in  Ligeti's  style:  his  music  in  the 
past  had  emphasized  instrumental  texture 
and  color.  But  in  this  new  piece  he  con- 
cerned himself  more  emphatically  with 
rhythm  and,  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
title,  melody.  It  is  a  work  for  virtuoso 
players  and  the  score  is  extremely  com- 
plex. During  its  twelve  minutes  or  so, 
there  is  a  gradual  crescendo,  leading  to  an 
intense  climax  before  a  final  "fadeout." 
For  the  performance  in  Los  Angeles,  Ove 
Nordwall  wrote:  "It  is  unlikely  that  you 
will  hear  the  "melodies"  of  the  title  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  of  them  occurring 
simultaneously;  but  you  should  get  the 
feeling  that  the  melodies  are  there— creat- 
ing subtle  harmonies  through  their  ver- 
tical combinations,  harmonies  changing 
in  seemingly  erratic  tempi,  and  which  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  you  notice  them."  Melo- 
dien is  scored  for  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  oboe 
d'amore,  clarinet,  bassoon,  two  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone,  tuba,  piano,  celesta, 
timpani,  crotales,  glockenspiel,  metal- 
lophon,  xylophone  and  strings. 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor, 
Op.  68 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Born  May   7,    1833,  Hamburg;   died  April   3, 

1897,  Vienna. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms 
required  twenty  years  to  complete  his 
First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty- 
second  year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for 
performance  and  public  inspection.  An 
obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing 
reason,  was  the  composer's  awareness  of  a 
skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  his  critics.  Robert 
Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  des- 
tined symphonist,  thereby  putting  him 
into  an  awkward  position,  for  that  was  in 
1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was 
young,  unknown  and  inexperienced. 
When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first 
sketch  for  a  symphony  he  well  knew  that 
to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  'Symphoniker,'  accused 
of  presuming  to  take  up  the  torch  of 
Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  in  the 
course  of  years  had  nothing  approaching  a 
successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics 
were  the  Wagnerians  who  considered  the 
symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony 
by  Brahms  would  be  a  challenge  to  this 
point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place  a 
new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was 
nevertheless    ambitious.    His    symphonic 
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With  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Rimsky-Korsakov  Scheherazade 
Borodin  Polovtsian  Dances 

SFO-36034 

Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Kodaly  Galanta  Dances       SFO-36035 

Lutoslawski  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Janacek  Sinfonietta  S-36045 

With  the  Orchestre  de  Paris 

Ravel  Piano  Concerto  in  G 
Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
Alexis  Weissenberg  S-36785 

Stravinsky  Capriccio;  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Wind  Orchestra ;  Mouvements 
Michel  Beroff  S-36875 

Stravinsky  The  Firebird 
Complete  Original  Version  (1910) 

836910 

With  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Wieniawski  The  Two  Violin  Concertos 
Itzhak  Perlman  S-36903 


thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  Hnes, 
sturdier  sonorities  and  more  dramatic  pro- 
portions than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and 
by  steps,  not  primarily  because  he  feared 
critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thor- 
ough self-questioner,  he  well  knew  in  1856 
that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it 
turned  out,  twenty  years  was  the  least  he 
would  require  for  growth  in  character,  ar- 
tistic vision,  craft.  These  twenty  years  give 
us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  han- 
dling, the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear 
indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two 
serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-tex- 
tured, of  chamber  proportions  as  if  grow- 
ing from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  D- 
minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a 
long  gestation  in  1858,  had  grandeur  of 
design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  sym- 
phony, and  became  in  effect  a  symphonic 
concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer 
could  not  yet  divorce  himself  from  the  in- 
strument of  his  long  training  to  immerse 
himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium. 
The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show  that 
he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete 
master  of  orchestral  writing  but  indicate 
that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  be- 
neath the  surface  of  agreeable  and  objec- 
tive lyricism. 


Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of 
1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three,  was  al- 
ready the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  im- 
ages were  often  dark,  often  wildly  im- 
petuous. He  was  then  in  his  'storm  and 
stress'  period,  when  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann 
couple  whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the 
master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  Trau  Clara.' 
This  was  the  openly  romantic  Brahms 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  re- 
serve in  his  music,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a 
possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German 
stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in 
the  D-minor  Piano  Concerto,  first  con- 
ceived as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years 
later,  similarly  inclined,  he  sketched  what 
was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C- 
minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required 
four  years  to  find  its  final  shape.  The  Sym- 
phony took  much  longer  because  the  com- 
poser had  far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy 
his  own  inner  requirements.  Another  com- 
poser would  have  turned  out  a  succession 
of  symphonies  reflecting  the  stages  of  his 
approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would 
not  commit  himself.  It  was  not  until  1872 
that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.  He  composed  the  remaining  three 
movements  by  1876. 


The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of 
summation  of  twenty  years  of  growth. 
Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  re- 
tained in  the  first  movement.  The  slow 
movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more 
transparent  coloring  were  a  matured  re- 
flection of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orches- 
tral variations.  The  finale  revealed  the 
Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from  Beetho- 
ven's sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the 
result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, Brahms's  First  begins  darkly,  pro- 
ceeds with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last 
movement  emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a 
resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comiparisons. 
He  knew  that  the  broad  hymnlike  C-ma- 
jor  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of 
the  theme  of  Beethoven's  Ode  to  joy.  The 
character  was  similar,  the  shape  of  the 
notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons 
knowing  that  his  Symphony  followed  but 
did  not  imitate  Beethoven— its  strength 
was  his  own.  Its  strength  was  also  the 
strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and 
the  intermediate  Brahms,  became  a  cohe- 
rent unity. 

JOHN  N.  BURX 

Program  notes  copyright  (c)  1973  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


MEET  THE 
ARTISTS 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music 
Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Or- 
chestras, was  born 
in  Hoten,  Man- 
churia, in  1935.  A 
graduate  of  the 
Toho  School  of  Mu- 
sic in  Tokyo,  he 
'  went  to  Europe  in 
1959  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conductors  at 
Besanqon.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles 
Munch,  invited  him  to  Tanglewpod  to  be 
a  conducting  student,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively with  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
orchestras.  Appointed  Music  Director  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning  with 
the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that 
post  after  three  seasons  to  devote  himself 
to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December, 
1970,  and  this  fall  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well.  His  many  recordings  for  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel 
labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff 
and  Berlioz. 


Born  in  Breslau, 
Germany  in  1940, 
Christoph  Eschen- 
bach  first  studied 
piano  with  his 
mother.  In  1950, 
when  his  family 
moved  to  Hamburg, 
he  began  his  studies 
^^^^  with  Eliza  Hansen, 
ilk  ^^Hl  herself  a  protege  of 
Artur  Schnabel  and  Edwin  Fischer.  Grad- 
uating from  the  Hamburg  Academy  of 
Music  with  highest  honors,  Mr.  Eschen- 
bach  went  on  to  win  the  Steinway  Young 
Pianists'  Award  in  1951  and  1952,  the 
Deutscher  Hochschulen  Competition  in 
1959,  the  Munich  International  Music 
Competition  in  1962,  and  the  Concours 
Clara  Haskil  in  1965  of  which  he  was  the 
first  recipient.  His  North  American  debut 
was  sponsored  by  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment at  Montreal's  Expo  '67,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1969 
by  the  late  George  Szell  as  guest  artist 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1971  he  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony for  a  concert  at  Tangelwood  and 
was  a  soloist  at  Lincoln  Center's  "Mostly 
Mozart"  Festival.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Es- 
chenbach  has  appeared  with  the  Orches- 
tras of  San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Buff"alo 
and  Detroit  and  had  recitals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has 
recorded  more  than  twenty  discs  for  DCJG 
records,  and  returns  to  the  United  States 
this  season  for  concerts  with  the  National 


Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington, 
D.C.  as  well  as  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The  next  concert  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  series  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  December  15  at  8:00, 
when  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  will 
conduct  Brahms-Schoenberg  Piano 
Quartet  in  G  minor  and  Brahms  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  with  MALCOLM 
FRAGER,  pianist. 


"The  Bebop  Era: 
Bird&  Diz" 

The  New  York  Jazz  Museum's  (125 
West  55th  Street)  fourth  exhibit, 
which  will  be  running  into  November, 
explores  the  Bebop  era. 

Rare  photos,  original  artwork,  sculp- 
ture, memorabilia,  rare  tapes,  and 
films  concerning  Charlie  "Bird" 
Parker,  the  legendary  alto  saxophonist, 
and  Dizzy  Gillespie,  the  innovative 
trumpeter,  will  be  featured. 

The  Museum  is  open  Tuesday 
through  Sunday,  from  12  noon  to  7 
P.M.  For  information  call  (212)  765- 
2150. 
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lb  Russ  Badger 
whose  million-dollar  proposal 

got  scotched 

United  dedicates 
friendship  Service. 

lables  for'Bvo  in  Coach. 


You  can  told  down  the  center  Coach  seat  when 
it's  empty,  and  spread  out. 

Another  reason  more  people  choose  the  friendly 
skies  than  any  other  airline  in  the  land. 

Our  Table  for  Two  seating  has  broad  applications. 

If  you've  some  work  up  in  the  air,  a  little  extra  space 
goes  a  long  way. 

Friendly  game  of  gin?  Just  lay  your  cards  on  the  Table. 

Or  if  you  simply  want  to  stretch  out  and  relax,  your 
elbows  can  go  farther  than  an  armrest. 


So  on  most  United  flights,  if  no  one's  in  the  middle, 
fold  down  a  Table  for  Two.  Because  whatever  your  style, 
we  don't  want  to  cramp  it. 

Call  United  Air  Lines  at  (212)  867-3000.  Or  have 
your  Travel  Agent  book  you  on  United. 

The  friendly  skies  of  your  land. 

UaitcaAirlJoes 

Partners  in  Travel  with  Western  International  Hotels. 


Ciao. 

The  last  word 

for  a 

great  meal. 


"Ciao"  is  Italian  for  "Goodbye 
...with  love."  It  is  also  Italian 
for  "Hello ..  .with  love."  So, 
you  will  understand  that 
when  you  enjoy  "Ciao"  after  a 
great  dinner  it  is  not  only  the 
end  of  something  special, but 
also  the  beginning. 

Ciao.  The  imported  Italian  liqueur.  80  proof. 
Never  say  good-bye— say  "CHOW". 

For  free  CIAO  recipe  folder  write: 
Mediterranean  Importing  Co.,  LC 
24-16  Bridge  Plaza  So.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y.  11101. 


New  Concerto  by  Wuorinen 


Charles  Wuorinen  is  the  rarest  phenome- 
non on  the  American  musical  scene,  an 
unhyphenated  composer.  He  is  not  a  con- 
ductor-composer, a  pianist-composer,  or  a 
professor-composer.  He  is,  to  some  slight 
extent,  a  teacher-composer,  but  he  is  basi- 
cally, and  prevailingly— as  will  be  demon- 
strated when  his  Concerto  for  Amplified 
Violin  and  Orchestra  is  performed  at  the 
October  24  Carnegie  Hall  concert  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas— a  conductor- 
composer. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  voli- 
tion with  Wuorinen,  rather  more  a  matter 
of  temperament.  As  recently  as  1971,  he 
was  an  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  But  some  confronta- 
tion relating  to  attitudes  and  inclinations 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  In  the 
thoughtfully  vague  term  applied  to  the 
outcome  in  one  printed  source,  Wuorinen 
was  "de-accessioned."  Perhaps  "canned" 
would  have  been  too  truthful  a  termi- 
nology? 

However,  this  leaves  some  doubt  that 
the  outcome  was  wholly  against  Wuori- 
nen's  true  inclination.  Interestingly,  his 
father  was  also  a  professor  at  Columbia. 
Hence,  he  speaks  with  more  than  casual 
contact  with  the  academic  world  that  a 
professor-composer  is  "a  teacher  first,  a 
politician  second,  and  a  composer  third." 
Having  flunked  the  requirements  for  pro- 
fessorship, Wuorinen  has  accepted  an 
identification  with  the  Manhattan  School 
of  Music,  where  his  work  is  professional 
rather  than  academic,  and  without  any 
political  over,  or  under,  tones. 

Inasmuch  as  Wuorinen's  idiom  is  not 
conducive  to  the  windfall  that  comes  with 
an  unexpected  commercial  success  or  the 
fallout  of  a  much-heard,  much-purchased 
recording,  some  other  mechanism  must 
enter  into  the  sequence  of  income  and 
outgo.  To  judge  from  his  curriculum  vitae, 
it  might  be  described  as  "public  money," 
in  the  form  of  awards,  grants  and  commis- 
sions. In  the  years  since  1954,  when,  at  age 
16,  he  was  recipient  of  a  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Young  Composers  Award, 
Wuorinen  has  rarely  been  without  prizes, 
grants  or  fellowships.  Supplemented  by 
commissions  for  specific  works  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  Columbia  University,  the 
National  Opera  Institute,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  a  dozen  others,  Wuorinen's 
grants-in-aid  over  a  20-year  period  are 
close  on  to  60,  or  about  three  a  year.  Not  a 
cushion  to  rest  upon,  perhaps,  but  a  floor 
on  which  to  rear  a  structure  through  ac- 
cessory effort. 

Among    the     "others"     not    identified 


above,  which  have  assisted  Wuorinen's 
quest  for  identity  without  indemnity  is 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  under 
whose  enlightened  patronage  he  was  able 
to  create  the  Concerto  scheduled  to  have 
its  New  York  introduction  in  late  Octo- 
ber. Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  its 
utilization  of  an  electronically-assisted 
violin.  This  has  caused  the  instrument  to 
be  categorized  as  "new,"  otherwise  unre- 
lated to  the  Strads,  Amatis  and  Guarneris 
of  the  past. 

The  facts  are  almost  wholly  otherwise. 
The  instrument  is,  per  se,  the  conven- 
tional one:  the  older  the  better.  The  sing- 
ularity begins  with  the  bridge,  that  small 
carved  construction  which  earns  its  name 
by  supporting  the  strings  at  the  point 
where  the  bow  causes  them  to  vibrate. 
The  vibrations  are,  normally,  transmitted 
by  the  bridge  to  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  produce  the  sound  that  is  heard. 
The  instrument  for  which  Wuorinen  has 
written  utilizes  what  is  identified  as  the 
"Barcus-Berry"  bridge,  presumably  after 
those  who  devised  it.  It  functions  some- 
what like  the  electrified  guitar.  But,  in- 
stead of  taking  its  sound  from  the  body, 
the  Berry-Barcus  item  feeds  the  sound 
from  the  contact  on  the  bridge  to  the 
chain  of  elements— pre-amp,  amplifier, 
speakers— which  reproduce  it.  Almost  in- 
evitably, the  performer  is  the  gifted  Paul 
Zukofsky,  whose  special  field  is  the  con- 
temporary violin  concerto  and  whose  par- 
ticular knack  is  finding  a  digital  way  to 
the  solution  of  insoluble  technical  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  the  soloist  at  the  two 
performances  preceding  the  forthcoming 
one  in  Carnegie  Hall:  at  Tanglewood  in 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  it  was 
first  performed  in  August  1972,  and  in 
Buffalo,  where  it  was  heard  in  April  of 
this  year.  Both  performances  were  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Thomas. 

In  addition  to  a  nearly  full-time  in- 
volvement with  his  own  creativity,  Wuori- 
nen has  concerned  himself  with  the  Group 
for  Contemporary  Music  at  Columbia 
University  (of  which  he  was  a  founder  in 
1961),  the  American  Composers  Alliance, 
and  ISCM  (International  Society  for  Con- 
temporary Music).  In  all  of  these  he  has 
brought  to  bear  his  conviction  that  con- 
temporary music,  especially  of  symphony 
orchestra  dimensions,  needs  to  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  appreciated.  Wuorinen 
argues  that  if  the  conventional  under- 
writers of  such  entities  do  not  see  their 
way  to  bringing  this  about,  other  en- 
sembles, especially  created  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  be  funded  and  empowered  to 
carry  out  a  now  neglected,  vitally  neces- 
sary function. 
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CREAT  AMERICAN  DESICHERS 


BY 

JOANNE 

WINSHIP 


One-two,  button  your  shoe.  Three-four,  close  the 
door.  Five-six,  pick  up  sticks— or  pins!  And  picking 
up  pins  was  just  what  Adolfo  was  doing  for  the 
late  Balenciaga  20  years  ago,  enjoying  every  min- 
ute of  it. 

Adolfo  Sardina  (his  real  name)  felt  the  urge  to 
design  from  an  early  age.  His  elegant  aunt,  Se- 
nora  Maria  Lopez,  was  the  only  person,  however, 
who  encouraged  his  creative  talent  and  helped 
him  make  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Balen- 
ciaga and  was  apprenticed  to  the  Master. 

His  heart  and  sights,  however,  were  set  on  New  York.  In 
1954  shortly  after  arriving  here,  Adolfo  became  the  designer 
for  the  milliner  Emme.  "Adolfo  for  Emme"  was  soon  widely 
known  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  millinery  labels. 
One  year  later,  Adolfo  won  a  Coty  Award,  fashion's  most 
coveted,  as  a  milliner. 

But  he  felt  the  need  to  continue  learning  more  about 
clothes,  accessories  and  all  phases  of  design.  When  an  old 
friend  from  Cuba,  a  dressmaker  and  teacher  of  dressmak- 
ing, came  to  New  York,  he  studied  with  her,  learning  every- 
thing from  the  neck  down,  and  became  knowledgeable 
about  every  conceivable  fabric.  He  never  stopped  studying 
while  turning  out  beautiful  hats. 

In  May  of  1962,  with  a  loan  of  $10,000  from  his  friend, 
fashion  designer  Bill  Blass,  Adolfo  left  Emme  and  opened 
his  own  atelier— still  as  a  milliner— with  workrooms  on  East 
56th  Street,  where  he  remains  to  this  day.  In  1963  he  started 
adding  what  he  describes  as  "bits  and  pieces"  to  his  mil- 
linery collection.  Those  bits  and  pieces  have  grown  and 
grown,  like  Topsy,  until  today  Adolfo  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  designers  of  our  time. 

His  first  client  was  Gloria  Vanderbilt  (Mrs.  Wyatt  Cooper). 
An  artist  in  her  own  right,  she  describes  how  she  and  Adolfo 
from  their  first  meeting  were  "on  the  same  wave  length," 
having  instant  rapport.  He  immediately  understood  her  feel- 
ing for  fantasy  and  the  joy  of  living  that  she  imparts  in  her 
paintings  and  collages.  Her  collection  of  patchwork  quilts 
were  just  that  until  she  took  them  to  Adolfo.  He  immediately 
became  inspired.  He  designed  two  gowns  for  Gloria  using 
velvet  and  cotton  quilts,  basing  them 
on  her  collage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
which  he  had  seen  in  her  studio.  They 
are  now  in  the  fashion  collection  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. 

Gloria  came  up  with  another  unex- 
pected fabric— felt.  Again  she  turned 
to  Adolfo.  Again  he  understood  and 
designed  for  her  marvelous  capes 
based  on  French  gendarmes'  capes. 

Today  Adolfo  is  probably  most  fa- 
mous for  his  crochets.  He  did  his  first 
crocheted  dresses  for  Gloria.  They 
have  become  so  much  in  demand  all 
over  the  country  that  he  has  had  to  es- 
tablish special  factories  in  Queens  to 
produce  them.  They  started  as  long 
dinner  dresses  but  have  evolved  into 
short  dresses  and  suits  as  well.  They 
are  covered  up  and  simple,  with  a  little 
cardigan  of  the  same  crochet  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Popular  as 
sweater  sets  over  skirts  and  pants  for 
sport,  they  are  at  their  best  as  the 
long,  understated  slinky  look  for  eve- 


ning. The  specialists  in  making  these  crochets  are 
Chinese  who  work  both  by  hand  and  by  machine. 
It  was  from  these  workers  that  Adolfo  himself 
learned  to  crochet  and  put  all  the  pieces  together, 
always  a  hand  operation.  He  visits  his  factories  ev- 
ery morning  and  can  make  an  entire  dress  himself 
from  start  to  finish. 

Adolfo  loves  to  sew  and  is  never  without  a  silver 
thimble  on  his  finger.  His  thimble  is  as  much  his 
trademark  as  are  his  T-shirt  and  old  khaki  slacks. 
Unlike  others  in  his  field,  he  has  no  plush  office  of 
his  own.  While  he  has  had  to  expand  his  workrooms,  his  ate- 
lier is  still  the  same  small,  rather  chaotic  little  room  it  was 
when  he  opened.  His  clients,  both  famous  and  unsung,  are 
apt  to  have  a  fitting  in  a  tiny  room  where  the  wall  is  lined  with 
hats  on  pegs.  Yes,  he  still  makes  hats,  and  they  are  shown 
with  all  his  collections  as  part  of  the  total  look.  But  he  has 
given  up  pushing  them  or  even  trying  to  talk  his  ladies  into 
wearing  them.  The  lack  of  interest  in  hats  today  is  simply 
part  of  the  evolution  of  our  times,  he  says  realistically. 

His  own  office  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  barely  big  enough  for  a 
small  chair  pushed  into  a  tiny,  cluttered  working  space. 
Opening  the  doors  of  the  tiny  elevator  that  transports  one  to 
the  total  world  of  Adolfo,  one  would  never  guess  that  this 
shy  and  simple  little  man  is  The  Master  himself.  Off  in  a  cor- 
ner, with  a  minimum  of  space,  are  his  assistants— Vincent, 
Oscar  and  Jay— for  whom  he  has  the  utmost  respect.  The 
gal  who  runs  the  atelier,  without  whom  none  of  them  could 
manage  is  Elizabeth.  It's  a  homogeneous  "family,"  and  ev- 
eryone in  the  family  circle  does  a  bit  of  everything.  If  Adolfo 
is  fitting  one  client,  Jay  and  Oscar  may  be  fitting  another.  If 
Elizabeth  is  busy  with  an  order  or  a  problem,  Vincent  may 
answer  the  phone  or  show  the  head  seamstress  how  to  scal- 
lop a  hem  this  way  instead  of  that. 

Adolfo's  wholesale  operation  is  just  as  important  as  his 
private  clientele,  which  includes  Charlotte  Ford,  Paulette 
Goddard,  Mrs.  William  Clay  Ford,  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
Mrs.  Angler  Biddle  Duke  and  Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard.  His 
collection  is  found  exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  only  retail  store  in  America  that  carries 

Adolfo.  One  of  the  new  designers  who 
never  sketches,  he  begins  by  draping 
on  his  favorite  live  model;  then  he  cuts 
and  makes  Viis  patterns  in  toile  canvas. 
No  wonder  he  won  a  special  Coty 
Award  in  1969  for  the  overall  perfect 
look. 

His  work  is  his  whole  existence. 
When  he  can  spare  a  day  or  so  in  the 
summer,  it  is  to  bask  at  the  beach.  He 
lives  on  Manhattan's  East  Side  in  a 
modern  apartment  with  two  pugs,  Vic- 
toria and  Alexander,  surrounded  by 
18th-century  Caribbean  antiques  and 
paintings  both  modern  (he  favors  Al- 
exander Liberman)  and  old. 

To  update  the  nursery  rhyme:  — 
Seven-eight,  Adolfo's  great.  Just  ask 
any  of  his  fans! 


At  left:  Gloria  Vanderbilt  in  white 
crocheted  gown,  trimmed  with  ostrich 
feathers,  designed  by  Adolfo  to  wear 
at  the  Swan  Ball  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  last  June. 
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If  music  be  the  food  of  love, 
play  on.  If  not, 

how  about  dinner  at  one  of  these 
great  restaurants? 


American  Express  knows  the  most 
fulfilling  evening  at  the  theater  or  a 
concert  includes  either  a 
delicious  dinner  before  the 
curtain,  or  a  superb  supper 
afterwards.  And  we  also 
know  the  best  way  to  pay 
for  it-with  the  American  Express 
Card. 

If  you  don't  already  have  the 
American  Express  Card,  any  one  of 
these  establishments  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  an  application. 

Caracalla 

168  Amsterdam  Ave.  799-4600. 
Excellently  prepared  Italian  cook' 
ery.  Dinner  only  Sat. 

Sacred  Cow  Steak  House 

228  W.  72nd  St.  8734067.  Superb, 
prime  aged  steak  served  in  an 
intimate  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The  English  Pub 

900  Seventh  Ave.  2654360.  At- 
tractive and  pleasant  atmosphere 
serving  English-American  food. 

Americana  Hotel — 
French  Quarter 

Seventh  Ave.  &  52nd  St.  Oval 
Room  for  cocktails,  buffet,  all  you 
can  eat  $3.50.  Piano  from  7  p.m. 

Gallagher's  Steak  House 

228  W.  52nd  St.  245-5336. 
Manhattan  landmark  for  31  years. 
Acclaimed  as  New  York's  official 
steak  house. 


Benihana  of  Tokyo 

120  E.  56th  St.  593-1627.  Authen- 
tic Japanese  atmosphere  and  cui- 
sine. Unique  hibachi-style  cooking. 

Thursday's  24 

57  W.  58th  St.  371-7777.  One  of 
the  true  fine  places  of  New  York. 
Dine  and  dance  in  the  informal 
atmosphere. 

The  Coachman 
13  William  St.  944-3595.  Fine 
Continental  cuisine.  Service  and 
decor  in  the  Grand  Old  Style. 

Copenhagen 

68  W.  58th  St.  688-3690.  New 
York's  Danish  restaurant.  Smor- 
gasbord lunch  12-3  p.m.  Dinner 
from  5-11 :30  p.m.  After  theatre. 

La  Chansonnette 

890  Second  Ave.  752-7320.  A 
touch  of  Paris  in  New  York.  Warm 
and  friendly  dinner  club.  Dancing. 

Mario's  Villa  d'Este 

58  E.  56th  St.  759-4026.  Plush 
surroundings.  Delicious  variety  of 
Italian  and  French  cuisine  reigns 
supreme. 

Rumplemayer's 

50  Central  Park  So.  755-5800. 
Matinee  and  after  theatre  snacks 
and  sodas.  Imported  creations  to 
please  the  most  discerning. 

Michael  I 

25  Trinity  Place.  344-7270.  Relax- 
ing atmosphere.  Steaks,  seafood, 
and  international  daily  specialties. 
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SELF-GOVERNING 
AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


When  Leopold  Stokowski,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra's  founder  (in  1962) 
and  chief  conductor,  retired  in  the  spring 
of  1972,  the  organization  went  into  a  tem- 
porary coma  for  a  season.  During  that  pe- 
riod its  members  decided  that  they  would 
not  let  the  Orchestra  die  while  still  in  its 
infancy.  To  perpetuate  a  tradition 
inaugurated  by  Stokowski,  the  members 
of  the  Orchestra  voted  to  assume  all  artis- 
tic and  administrative  responsibilities, 
thus  becoming  the  first  self-governing  or- 
chestra in  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
manned  by  a  five-member  managing 
board  selected  by  the  Orchestra's  Board  of 
Directors,  which  has  made  plans  for  a 
five-concert  series  in  Carnegie  Hall,  begin- 
ning on  October  22. 

Arthur  Aaron,  the  Orchestra's  Person- 
nel Manager  and  also  a  member  of  its 
Managing  Committee,  recalls  that  the 
genesis  of  the  cooperative  idea  began  to 
take  substantive  shape  from  many  Or- 
chestra member  meetings.  Subsequently 
they  became  incorporated  and  elected  a 
representative  group  of  players  to  deter- 
mine the  administrative  aff"airs  of  the  Or- 
chestra. "The  musicians  and  all  the 
people  involved  with  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,"  says  Aaron,  "wanted 
very  much  to  have  an  orchestra.  We  were 
also  intrigued  with  the  self-governing  con- 
cepts and  of  having  things  the  way  the 
musicians  would  like  to  have  them.  Every- 
one was  deeply  involved." 

Aaron  said  that  the  Orchestra's  ten- 
year  history  was  a  rather  remarkable 
achievement,  Leopold  Stokowski  having 
organized  the  Orchestra  in  1962  at  the  age 
of  82.  "The  premise  of  the  Orchestra,"  re- 
calls Aaron,  "was  to  give  young  people  a 
chance  to  perform  at  a  professional  level 
with  distinguished  conductors,  and  learn 
the  repertoire  rather  than  waiting  years 
before  joining  a  major  orchestra.  It  has 
tried  to  provide  programs  at  'reasonable' 
prices.  In  ten  years  Stokowski  built  what 
we  consider  a  pretty  good  track  record.  He 
performed  a  number  of  new  compositions, 
did  nine  recordings,  and  played  all  over 
the  place.  We  made  ourselves  a  service  or- 
chestra, under  Maestro  Stokowski's  direc- 
tion. Because  he  worked  so  hard  to  build 
this  Orchestra,  we  just  didn't  want  it  to 
die.  That  was  the  initial  motivation  for 
keeping  the  organization  intact." 

By  establishing  a  cooperative  nucleus 
the  individual  musicians  are  able  to  de- 
cide who  their  conductors  and  soloists  will 
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be,  thus  being  more  than  just  cogs  in  the 
symphonic  machine.  "Also  the  concept  of 
working  for  one's  self  instead  of  working 
for  someone  else  was  a  persuasive  incen- 
tive," Aaron  explained.  "The  Orchestra 
previously  worked  on  a  non-contract 
basis.  And  many  people  thought  that  we 
were  just  a  freelance  orchestra.  That  is  not 
true.  Everybody  in  the  Orchestra  was 
auditioned  by  Mr.  Stokowski  and  I  would 
say  that  about  90  percent  of  the  Orchestra 
remained  stable  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Because  it  was  the  kind  of  orchestra 
it  was,  it  attracted  not  only  young  people 
but  also  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
wives  and  mothers,  who  did  not  want  full- 
time  employment  and  required  a  certain 
amount  of  career  freedom." 

According  to  Aaron,  over  the  last  30 
years  the  opportunities  for  serious  sym- 
phonic classical  musicians  has  been 
dwindling.  "So  many  musicians,  because 
of  family  obligations,  were  forced  to  de- 
pend on  commercial  work.  But  that  is  not 
as  satisfying  as  playing  with  a  symphony 
orchestra  under  a  great  conductor.  Our 
members  do  not  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  Orchestra.  At  some  point  in  the  future 
it  might  afford  a  full-time  place  for  every- 
one. And  as  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned, everything  is  based  on  local  union 
scale.  Like  any  other  orchestra  we  are 
guided  by  union  regulations  and  working 
conditions."  The  crucial  factor  for  Arthur 
Aaron,  the  five-man  Management  Board 
and  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  is  the 
open  communication  line  that  gives  them 
a  voice  in  the  intricate  functioning  of  the 
organization.  "For  instance,"  stated  Aa- 
ron, "our  Music  Director,  Kazuyoshi  Aki- 
yama,  consulted  with  the  Board  as  to 
what  the  Orchestra  wanted  to  play,  and 
then  discussed  with  us  what  he  wanted  to 
conduct.  And  each  of  the  soloists  sched- 
uled for  the  season— Morton  Gould,  Ser- 
giu  Comissiona,  Lorin  Hollander,  Je- 
rome Hines,  etc.— consulted  us  as  to  what 
they  wanted  to  do.  Each  of  our  musicians 
knows  that  it  is  his  orchestra.  As  a  result, 
everyone  puts  his  energy  into  the  effort. 
They  are  playing,  in  a  sense,  for  them- 
selves." 

For  the  future,  Aaron  hopes  to  develop 
new  audiences  and  find  new  outlets.  The 
school  system  was  cited  as  an  ideal  outlet. 
In  its  early  stage  now,  the  Orchestra  will 
be  working  on  educational  programs  de- 
signed for  small  children.  This  hopefully 
will  blossom  into  neighborhood  concerts, 
further  broadening  the  Orchestra's  scope. 
"We  are  very  anxious  to  establish  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts,"  says  Aaron.  "That  is 
an  important  time  segment  that  meets  the 
problem  for  people  who  are  otherwise  oc- 
cupied during  the  week,  or  don't  want  to 
go  out  at  night." 

Aaron  concluded  by  saying  that  fund- 
ing is,  as  always,  the  usual  obstacle  that 
faces  all  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  has  ap- 
plied for  subsidy  at  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral levels. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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CARACALLA 


phone 
799-4600 


168amsterdam(at67th  st.)open  every  day 
.free  parkinR  for  dinner  and  lincoln  Center 


CLAIRE    ROSENGARTEN 

PIANO 

Exclusively  Children 


490  WEST  END  AVE. 


SC  4-1603 


FINE  FOODS 

AND 

SPIRITUOUS 

LIQUORS 


MARTEirS 


OPEN  DAILY  FOR  LUNCHEON  •  DINNER  •  AFTER 

THEATRE  SUPPER  SIDE  WALK  CAFE  •  FIREPLACE 

THIRD  AVE.  AT  83rd  ST.  •  UN  1-6110 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    ON    BROADWAY 

BETWEEN  62nd  &    63RO  STREETS 

NEW  YORK    niTY 
Tel     JU    2-B  1  25 


After  you've  called  to 

reserve  a  car,  just  show  your 

license  and  charge  card. 


Sign  your  name. 


And  go. 
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Hertz  #1  Club. 
Ifs  the  bluest  little  thing  we  da 

Over  the  years  we've 
done  a  lot  of  little  thing's 
to  make  renting  cars 
more  pleasant. 

We  call  them  "little" 
thing's,  because  none  of 
them  have  ever  changed 
our  lives,  or  anybody 
else's. 

But  recently  we  had 
an  idea  that  we  feel  was 
more  ambitious  than 
any  idea  anyone  in  the 
rent  a  car  business  has 
ever  had. 

We  decided  to  cut 
through  all  the  nonsense 
you  ordinarily  have  to 
put  up  with  when  you 
come  to  a  rent  a  car  coun- 
tei\  All  the  questions.  All 
the  filling  out  of  forms. 

We  call  our  idea  Hertz 
Number  One  Club,  and 
here's  the  way  it  works. 

Apply  foi'  a  free  mem- 
bership cai'd  at  any 
Hertz  counter  or  call 
toll-free  800-654-3131. 

Then,  when  you  call 
to  reserve  a  quiet  Foi'd 
or  othex'  car  from  us, 
anywhere  in  the  country, 
just  say  you're  a  member 
of  the  Number  One  Club, 
and  youi'  rental  form  will 
be  filled  out  and  waiting. 

So  all  you'll  have  to  do 
when  you  get  to  the 
counter  is  show  your 
license  and  charge  card, 
sign  youi'  name,  and  go. 

Join  Hertz  Number 
One  Club.  It  won't 
change  your  life,  but  it 
v^dll  change  that  part 
of  it  you've 
spent  waiting 
around  rent  a 
car  counters. 


CHERTS    bVSIfM.  INC   .   1973 
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Hertz  #1 
It's  the  little  things 
that  make  us  big. 
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86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  1973  PaddJngton  Corp.,  NY. 
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Pours  more 
pleasure. 

Whether  the  sun  shines  tomorrow, 
or  it  rains... 

Whether  alone,  or  in 

the  company  of  friends . . . 

We  offer  one  very  satisfying  pleasure 
you  can  count  on. 
J&  B  rare  scotch. 
To  celebrate  or  warm 
the  uncertainties  of  life. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 

The  Pleasure  Principle 


Horn& 
Hardart  for 

•  CONVENIENCE 

•  QUALITY 

•  ECONOMY 

Down  the  block  from 
Carnegie  Hall  at 
104  W.  57  Street 
Open  daily  /  7  AM  to  9  PM 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty  — and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
iOil^^M^r  *  Baloon  for  a  quick 

answer  and  TTLjp 

GINGER 
MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON— 63rd  St.  At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MAN— 51  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7272 


Just  a  shoii  walk 
from  this  theater 

gets  you  to  a 

one  in  a  million 

restaurant. 

Where  you  can  get  light  snacks  after 
the  show.  Or  complete  dinners  (from 
4.95).  Fondues  (cheese,  beef,  choco- 
late). Quiche  Lorraine.  Cheese,  fruit 
and  sausage  snacks.  Wine.  Cocktails. 
Rich  desserts.  Lots  more. 

La  Fondue.  Just  a  few  blocks  away 
on  55th  Street.  Between  5th  and  6th 
Avenues.  As  long  as  you're  in  the 
neighborhood,  drop  in. 

lafimdue 

43  West  55  St.,  N.Y.C.  581-0820 
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I  "^^3  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 
After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 
for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 
Luncheon  •  Dinner  •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

DIRECTORY  OF 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Box  Office  (247-7459)  Hours:  10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.— Monday  through  Saturday; 
12  Noon  to  5  P.M.— Sunday  and  legal 
holidays.  Note:  The  Box  Office  is  not 
open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the 
Hall.  Box  Office  hours  are  extended  to 
8:30  P.M.  on  weekdays  when  there  is  to 
be  a  performance  that  evening. 

Cafe  Carnegie  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  left  of  the  Parquet.  Food, 
liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served  be- 
fore, during  and  after  each  concert. 
Cafe  Carnegie  also  provides  an  elegant 
setting  for  receptions  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concerts  and  other  events  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  information  call  586- 
6208. 

Refreshment  bars  are  located  on  the 
2nd  Tier,  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony 
floors. 

Elevator  service  to  the  Dress  Circle  and 
Balcony  is  available  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Studio  entrances  at  154 
West  57th  Street  and  at  881  Seventh 
Avenue. 

Smol(ing  and  the  lighting  of  matches 
are  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Main 
Hall.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars 
and  in  the  lobbies. 

Public  telephones  are  located  off  the 
Parquet  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  side, 
in  the  57th  Street  lobby  (studio  en- 
trance) ,  in  the  ladies'  lounge  on  the  First 
and  Second  Tier  levels. 

Lost  and  found  articles  should  be  re- 
ported or  turned  in  at  the  House  Man- 
ager's Office  at  the  56th  Street  Entrance. 
Or  call  265-9651. 

IVIen's  rest  rooms  are  off  the  Parquet, 
on  the  2nd  Tier  level  and  off  the  Dress 
Circle  and  Balcony. 

Ladies'  rest  rooms  are  on  all  levels  of 
the  Main  Hall. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  obtained  for  use 
from  the  street  to  seat  locations.  For 
information,  call  House  Manager's  Of- 
fice, 247-1350. 

The  management  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property 
of  patrons  unless  these  items  are 
checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take 
coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  dur- 
ing performances  may  give  their  seat  lo- 
cations to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
House  Manager. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use 

of  recording  devices  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

For  rental  information  Call  or  write: 
247-1350,  Booking  Manager,  Suite  100, 
Carnegie  Hall,  154  West  57th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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Remembering  Klemperer 


David  Cairns,  who  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  Statesman 
and  other  English  publications,  as  well  as  an  expert  on  Hector  Berlioz,  has 
chosen  Responses  as  the  title  for  his  new  book  of  musical  essays  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York  1973;  $8. 95)  And  an  appropriate  choice  it  is,  for  what  is 
criticism  about  but  responses?  As  well  as  providing  a  sample  of  the  diversity 
and  interest  of  its  content,  the  paragraphs  here  reproduced  *  comprise  an 
appropriate  commentary  on  the  musical  character  of  the  late  Otto  Klemperer, 
whose  death  on  July  6,  1973,  closed  a  long  life  in  music. 


*  From  the  book  Responses  by  David  Cairns.  Copyright  (C)  1973 
by  David  Cairns.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc. 


In  the  seventeen  years  since  he  began  appearing  regularly  in  Lon- 
don, Otto  Klemperer  has  become  an  object  of  such  veneration 
that  it  is  hard  to  discuss  him  rationally:  the  musician  is  entangled 
in  the  myth.  To  some  extent  that  is  normal.  The  conductor  is  a 
natural  cult-object;  the  impact  of  his  interpretations  can  never  be 
wholly  dissociated  from  the  image  that  people  have  of  him.  But 
special  factors  have  been  at  work.  Any  foreign  conductor  over  the 
age  of  70  is  eligible  for  that  mysterious  process  whereby,  in  English 
lore,  a  Kapellmeister  is  transformed  into  an  old  master.  When  the 
conductor  has  overcome  by  sheer  strength  of  will  an  illness  that 
would  have  killed  most  men  and  which  leaves  him  permanently 
crippled  yet  carrying  on  with  a  magnificent  disregard  of  his  dis- 
abilities, and  when  on  top  of  that  he  is  known  for  his  caustic  wit, 
disconcerting  bluntness,  and  utter  indifference  to  appearances,  he 
qualifies  as  an  institution;  and  once  we  institutionalize  an  artist,  it 
hardly  matters  what  he  does:  his  spell  is  sufficient. 

Occasionally,  when  Klemperer's  gaunt  frame,  having  been 
helped  onto  the  platform  by  attendants,  sits  there  almost  immo- 
bile throughout  a  long  movement,  I  have  caught  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  it  would  make  any  difference  if  he  were  not  actually 
alive:  like  the  lifeless  body  of  El  Cid  leading  the  armies  of  Christ  to 
victory,  the  aura  of  the  man  would  bring  the  evening  to  its  trium- 
phant conclusion  just  the  same.  But  that  would  merely  show  the 
validity  of  the  Klemperer  myth.  The  spell  creates  the  performance 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
orchestra  giving  it;  but  it  is  founded  on  fact.  There  is  more  than 
sentimentality  in  the  equation  of  extreme  physical  suffering  en- 
dured and  conquered  with  an  understanding  of  Beethoven's  mu- 
sic (especially  the  heroic  Beethoven  of  the  Third  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies and  Fidelia),  just  as  there  is  more  than  mythology  in  the 
Kapellmeister-to-old-master  alchemy,  age  itself  conferring  an  ex- 
tra allowance  of  the  wisdom,  authority  and  detachment  that  help 
to  make  a  great  conductor.  What  Klemperer  does,  or  what  he 
causes  his  orchestra  to  do,  is  demonstrably  remarkable.  Its  worth  is 
seen  in  all  that  his  performances,  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Wagner 
and  Bruckner  as  well  as  Beethoven,  have  meant  not  merely  in  rit- 
ual satisfaction  but  in  enlightenment,  joy  and  consolation  to 


countless  thousands.  Such  experiences  are  the  material  of  myth. 

Choosing  almost  at  random  from  my  memories  of  Klemperer's 
performances,  I  recall  the  indescribable  excitement  of  the  long 
crescendo  which  heralds  the  arrival  of  Lohengrin  in  the  first  act  of 
the  opera,  when  Klemperer  conducted  it  at  Covent  Garden;  the 
superb  control  of  the  diminuendo  at  the  beginning  of  Leonora  No. 
3,  the  darkening  of  colour  spreading  over  the  music  as  the 
descending  C  major  scale  settles  onto  the  pianissimo  F  sharp,  and 
the  still  deeper  hush  of  the  modulation  into  A  flat;  the  wonderful 
blossoming  of  phrase,  near  the  end  of  the  adagio  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, when  the  theme  returns  after  the  first  of  the  fanfares,  and 
the  huge  expansion  of  perspective  at  the  turn  into  D  flat  major;  the 
combined  gravity  and  serene  absence  of  effort  in  the  March  of  the 
Priests  in  The  Magic  Flute;  in  the  same  work,  the  ability  to  place 
and  accent  the  most  apparently  ordinary  things,  like  the  simple 
octaves  and  tonic  chords  which  intersperse  the  voices  in  the  D  ma- 
jor priests'  chorus,  so  that  they  are  charged  with  unutterable  mys- 
tery; the  epic  scale  of  his  grandest  conceptions,  whether  of  Beetho- 
ven or  Schubert  or  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  the  emphasis  on  firm, 
ringing  horn  tone  which  is  a  vital  part  of  it;  the  command  of 
ample,  unforced  orchestral  sonority,  which  perhaps  comes  to  a 
conductor  only  when  he  no  longer  strives  for  it,  and  which  enables 
Klemperer,  in  the  finale  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  produce  out 
of  an  already  full  fortissimo  a  sudden  blaze  of  sound  for  the  four 
final  bars  of  the  climactic  tutti  (an  effect  that  is  not  indicated  in 
the  score  but  that  is  justified  harmonically,  Klemperer's  ^coin- 
ciding with  the  great  culminating  chord  of  the  ninth);  the  feeling 
for  the  clinching  detail  of  dynamics  and  colour:  the  overwhelming 
effect  of  the  trumpets'  entry  in  the  Prelude  to  Tristan,  or  the  mag- 
nificently decisive  underlining  of  the  forte  that  follows  the  four 
fortepiano  chords  at  the  end  of  the  development  section  of  the 
overture  to  Don  Giovanni. 

I  remember  the  performance  of  this  overture  at  a  New  Philhar- 
monia  concert  in  1964  as  among  the  finest  demonstrations  of 
Klemperer's  power  to  conceive  and  project  an  interpretation  as  a 
single  comprehensive  experience.  So  strong  was  its  imaginative 
force  and  conviction  that  even  the  concert  ending— normally  an 
outrage  against  nature— seemed  inevitable.  Belief  in  what  he  is 
doing  has  become  a  hallmark  of  Klemperer's  musicianship  which, 
to  the  willing  listener,  communicates  itself  as  a  moral  quality 
transforming  a  concert  into  a  public  rite. 

In  the  1960s,  in  London,  one  piece  of  music  came  to  symbolize 
the  great  doctor,  his  steadfastness  and  his  farsighted  breadth  of 
vision— the  Ninth  Symphony.  In  Klemperer's  reading  we  lived  the 
work  as  a  journey  of  the  soul,  beginning  in  groaning  and  trav- 
ailing, a  darkness  of  tribulation  lit  only  by  the  unconquerable  will 
and  ending  in  a  triumph  which,  for  all  its  transcendent  splendour, 
was  a  triumph  of  humanity,  won  amid  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
inhospitable  universe.  No  wonder  such  a  man  has  been  made  a 
cult.  Its  votaries  may  be  blind  to  his  limitations,  but  they  are  ac- 
knowledging the  presence  of  a  great  original  in  our  musical  life, 
which  is  brighter  for  the  light  of  his  heroic  sanity.  {1970) 
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Aperitif  Lillet,  Imported  by  Dreyfus  Ashby  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


The  Atoron  E. 
>bu1l  newer 
leave  it  behind. 

Life's  filled  with 
those  "special 
moments."  With 
the  Yashica  Atoron 
Electro  camera  they 
need  not  be  forgotten. 
The  smallest  visual 
recorder  imaginable,  the 
Atoron  E.  fits  neatly  into 
pocket  or  purse.  Takes  black 
&  white  or  color  pictures— even 
color  slides.  Automatically.  Sold 
in  attractive  gift  box  with  most 
popular  accessories.  Available  in 
two  models  at  finer  camera  stores 


YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC  CAMERAS. 
It's  a  whole  new  thing 


YASHICA  Inc.,  50-17  Queens  Boulevard,  Woodside,  New  York  11377 
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Concert  Notes 

Krzysztof  Penderecki,  best  known  as 
the  composer  of  a  Passion  According  to 
St.  Luke,  will  make  his  American  de- 
but as  a  conductor  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  in  November.  Penderecki's 
new  career  began  last  fall  in  Lisbon  at 
the  Gulbenkian  Festival,  and  he  has 
already  been  represented  on  records  as 
conductor  of  his  own  works.  In  St. 
Louis,  Penderecki  will  direct  one  of  his 
own  compositions,  together  with  a 
miscellany  of  other  works,  all  still  to 
be  identified. 

Detroit  is  venturing  a  new  scheme  of 
concert  giving  to  go  with  its  new  Mu- 
sic Director,  Aldo  Ceccato,  and  its  on- 
going subscription  series  by  the  De- 
troit Symphony  Orchestra.  These 
have  been  designated  the  Zodiac  Con- 
certs, and  have  been  scheduled  for 
Friday  evenings  at  8:30.  The  stated 
objective  is  to  attract  "students,  mods, 
singles  and  the  under- thirty  crowd." 
The  October  19  program  offers  Rafael 
Friihbeck  de  Burgos  as  conductor  of 
Falla's  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain  and 
OrfFs  Carmina  Burana.  Paul  Freeman 
will  conduct  the  November  23  con- 
cert, with  Sanford  Allen  as  violin 
soloist,  and  the  Brubeck  Trio  will  join 
Erich  Kunzel  as  conductor  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  On  April  5,  Ceccato  will  con- 
duct a  Stravinsky-Bartok-Ravel  pro- 
gram. Each  program  will  be  preceded 
at  7:30  by  a  "Prelude"  devoted  to  ma- 
terial congruent  with  that  included  in 
the  later  orchestral  concert. 

The  American-bom  pianist  Grant  Jo- 
hannessen  has  been  appointed  Music 
Consultant  and  Advisor  at  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Joseph,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
stitute's Board  of  Trustees. 

As  part  of  Union  Temple  of 
Brooklyn's  125th  Anniversary  year 
celebration,  a  concert  featuring  the 
Cantica  Hebraica  Chorus  and  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Dennis 
Michno,  with  soloists  Cantors  Misha 
Alexandrovich,  Lawrence  Avery,  Ra- 
mon Gilbert  and  Paul  Kwartin,  will 
be  presented  at  the  Temple  on  Sun- 
day, October  28,  at  3  P.M.  This  past 
summer,  as  part  of  Israel's  25th  anni- 
versary celebration,  several  of  the 
above  mentioned  performers  were 
presented  in  three  concerts  in  Israel, 
and  selections  from  those  programs 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  locally. 
All  of  the  artists  can  be  heard  regu- 
larly on  the  radio  program  On  Wings 
of  Song. 
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\  734  words  on  the 
^J  Noilly  Prat  martini 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham 


lOILLY  PRAI 


:h  extra  dry  verm 
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'^Noilly  Prat  is  a 
necessary  component 
of  a  dry  martini 
Without  it  you  can 
make  a  side  car, 
a  gimlet,  a  white 


:  Lady,  or  a  gin 
and  bitters,  but  you 


mMnnuii 


martini: 


'Points  of  View",  1958 


Don't  stir  without  Noilly  Prat 


For  the  Noilly  Prat  Martini  plus  15  other  drink  and  gourmet  recipes,  please  write  Noilly  Prat,  The  Jos.  GarneaLi  Co.,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  10022  f  1973 
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^1971/  THE  JOS.  GARNEAU  C0.«  NEW  YORK,   N*T. 


1715.  Cognac  begins. 


The  world  is  discovering  cognac. 

At  the  same  time,  Jean  Martell 
arrives  in  Cognac  Country. 

He  is  beguiled  by  the  distilling 
of  brandy. 

By  1728,  27,000  barrels  of 


cognac  have  been  exported. 

That  was  243  years  ago. 

Since  then,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  history  of  cognac 
from  that  of  House  of  Martell. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  no 


other  occupation  for  anyone  in  the 
Martell  family  except  that  of 
creating  fine  cognac. 

Which  is  probably  the  reason 
Martell  cognacs  are  the 
largest-selling  in  the  world. 

Martell. Taste  history. 
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St.  Louis 
Converts 
Garbage 

Into  Energy 
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In  *S\.  Louis,  enough  electric  power 
to  serve  25,000  homes  Is  generated 
by  mixing  garbage  with  coal  in  a 
conventional  boiler.  This  reduces 
air  pollution,  saves  landfill  and  con- 
serves coal. 
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•gTinplate  Producers/American  Jron 
S  and  Steel  Institute 


The  city's  garbage  is  first  mined  for 
steel  cans.  St.  Louis  is  one  of 
twenty  cities  reclaiming  three 
billion  steel  cans  annually  by  mag- 
netic separation— the  leading  re- 
source recovery  method.  Steel's 
unique  magnetic  property  makes  it 
possible. 

What  happens  to  the  reclaimed 
steel  cans?  St.  Louis  sells  them  to 
one  of  our  steel  companies  for 
remelting.  In  other  cities  the  can 
scrap  goes  to  the  copper  industry, 
detinning  plants  or  ferroalloy  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  steel  mills. 

For  more  information,  write  Tin- 
plate  Producers,  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


*St.  Louis  Solid  Waste  Demonstration  Project  is  funded  and  operated  by  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  City  of  St.  Louis,  Union  Electric  Company,  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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EIGHT    O'CLOCK   JAMAICA 


There  are  going  to  be  two  ways  to  do 
Jamaica  tliis  winter.  Go  to  the  North 
shore  and  plunl<  down  the  bags  of 
gold  required  in  the  watering  holes  of 
Ocho  Rios,  Montego  and  Port  An- 
tonio, or  put  up  in  Kingston  and  make 
do  with  a  pool  and  excursion  trip  to 
the  nearby  cays. 

The  Kingston  arrangement,  while 
not  nearly  so  charming  as  all  those 
small  hotels  on  small  coves,  is  going  to 
cost  a  good  deal  less.  The  newest  of 
the  capital's  hotels,  the  Jamaica  Pe- 
gasus, will  be  extracting  $25.00  for  a 
double  room  until  December  15  and 
$31.50  from  December  16  to  April 
15th.  It  is  not  shangri-la,  I  assure  you, 
but  it  is  tall  and  it  is  cool,  and  if  you 
came  upon  it  in  Djakarta,  you  would 
send  love  notes  to  your  travel  agent. 

It  has  a  large  pool  adjoining  the  cof- 
fee shop— all  on  a  lower  deck— and 
there  is  a  formal  dining  room  on  the 
lobby  level  which  the  management  has 
been  wise  enough  to  staff  with  a  quar- 
tet of  Swiss  chefs  and  a  German  pastry 
cook.  The  discotheque  is  padded  to 
insulate  the  noise  from  the  other  pa- 
trons, as  well,  I  presume,  as  to  protect 
the  participants  from  severe  collisions 
with  the  walls. 

Although  Jamaica  has  "thrown  off 
the  yoke"— well,  that's  what  they  call 
it— of  British  colonialism,  there  is  a 
penchant  for  opening  British  pubs. 
There  is  one  in  the  Skyline  Hotel  next 
door,  and  Pegasus  will  have  one,  too. 
It  is  also  opening  an  eyrie  on  the  top 
floor  which  will  have  night  club  acts, 
domestic  and  imported,  as  well  as  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Kingston  shore 
and  the  nearby  sandy  islands. 

Pegasus  is  one  of  three  hotels  that 
stand  now  side  by  side— I  assume  they 
call  them  the  new  Kingston  Trio— in  a 
sort  of  compound.  The  Skyline  is 
pleasant  enough,  although  the  pool  is 
small  and  has  no  diving  board,  should 


that  be  a  consideration.  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  the  Sheraton,  whose 
opening  I  attended  on  Jamaican  Inde- 
pendence Day  11  years  ago.  Although 
it  has  built  a  town  appended  to  its  cot- 
tages, installed  an  escalator  and  a  new 
roof-top  restaurant,  its  lobby  and  its 
coffee  shop  have  a  damp  and  fetid  air 
that  is  not  inviting.  And  the  staff  the 
night  I  was  there  was  just  plain  diffi- 
dent. 

Staying  at  any  of  the  Kingston  trio, 
one  has  the  run  of  the  capital  for 
meals— up  to  lovely  Blue  Mountain  Inn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mamee,  1000  feet 
up  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  out  to  the 
Regency  Room  in  the  Terra  Nova  Ho- 
tel in  town.  Devon  House,  that  re- 
stored mansion  built  in  1870,  has  its 
own  restaurant,  the  Grog  Shoppe, 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  rum 
shops  of  Port  Royal,  the  pirate  haven 
near  the  Kingston  Airport,  which 
slipped  into  the  sea  during  an  earth- 
quake in  1692.  The  bartenders  at  the 
Grog  Shoppe  are  done  up  as  pirates, 
the  barmaids  as  17th-century  wenches 
and  the  tankards  and  cutlery  are  pat- 
terned after  pieces  resurrected  from 
the  drowned  city. 

For  better  than  a  decade  now,  Ja- 
maica has  had  its  own  national  dance 
company.  It  has  performed  abroad  on 
eight  tours,  and  when  it  is  playing  at 
home  performances,  it  appears  at  the 
open-air  Little  Theater.  (No  Swan  Lake 
or  Graduation  Ball,  the  choreography 
is  all  original,  and  no  uppity  spectator 
from  the  northlands  ought  to  arrive 
looking  for  calypso  music.) 

Reviews  and  musical  comedies  in 
the  Jamaican  idiom  are  also  on  view, 
performed  by  the  Eight  O'Clock  Ja- 
maica Time  Players,  a  group  that  lifts 
the  curtain  at  8:30  each  night.  The 
name  is  a  small  Jamaican  joke  that 
also  seems  to  provide  visitors  with  an 
extra  half  hour  in  time. 


If  the  pools  of  the  Kingston  trio  be- 
gin to  pall,  there  are,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  number  of  beaches  within 
workable  distance  from  the  capital. 
Hellshire  Hills  Beach— how  British  can 
a  beach  sound?—  is  a  two-mile-long 
stretch  of  sand  only  lately  developed. 
Anyone  who  packs  a  hibachi  can  broil 
fish  on  the  beach.  The  seafood  is 
available  from  fishermen.  Lime  Cay 
has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  capi- 
tal set,  though  few  travelers  seem  to 
know  about  it.  The  waters  are  reef-pro- 
tected and  clear  as  gin.  Boats  leave 
from  Morgan's  Harbour  Hotel  at  Port 
Royal,  and  that  establishment  will  also 
provide  a  box  lunch. 

The  50-foot  boat  called  La  Carioca 
sails  out  to  Lime  Cay  and  Maiden  Cay 
every  day.  It  leaves  from  the  crafts' 
market  pier  at  the  corner  of  Pechon 
and  Port  Royal  Streets  at  10:00  and  ar- 
rives (bring  the  Ambre  Solaire)  back  at 
4:00.  Lunch  is  included,  and  so  is  the 
first  drink.  The  outing  costs  $1 3.20.  On 
weekends,  there  are  similar  cruises 
leaving  at  8:00,  11:00  and  2:00,  but  no 
lunch  and  no  rum  are  provided. 

Hermann  Goering's  yacht— if  that 
name  arouses  some  curosity— can  be 
chartered  for  three-day  cruises  out  to 
the  cays,  but  the  60-foot  ketch  also 
does  one-day  beach  parties  with  lunch 
at  $16.50.  The  craft  carries  a  crew  of 
three  and  is  called  the  See  Drache— 
the  Sea  Dragon,  auf  English. 

The  other  way  to  do  Jamaica  is  the 
traditional  sojourn  in  one  of  the  resort 
hotels.  For  instance,  one  could  take  a 
drive-yourself  car  and  roll  out  to  Ocho 
Rios,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Castleton 
Gardens,  a  botanical  park,  indeed  the 
richest  in  Jamaica,  which  has  been 
growing  odd  plants  for  more  than  100 
years.  Among  those  that  caught  my 
fancy  recently  were  the  gongo  tree,  ir- 
ridescent  ferns  that  are  blue-green  to 
the  eye,  and  the  saman,  a  tree  whose 
blossoms  shrivel  at  the  human  touch. 

One  can  push  onwards  through 
Fern  Gully  where  the  trees  form  a 
green  canopy  over  the  road,  emerging 
near  Dunn's  River  Falls,  which  I  count 
as  one  of  the  great  water  playgrounds 
of  the  Jamaican  north  shore.  A  cas- 
cade that  drops  in  tiers,  it  is  ideal  for 
climbers  who  can  hold  onto  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  on  the  way  up,  stopping  by 
to  splash  in  cool  pools  or  even  shower 
under  a  small  waterfall.  One  can  even 
walk  through  the  spray  and  stand  in  a 
small  chamber  that  is  rock  on  three 
sides  with  a  waterfall  for  a  curtain. 

The  condominiums  are  sprouting  in 
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TOP:  Lord  Brynner  leads  his  band  at 
the  "Big  Bamboo." 

MIDDLE:  Shopping  for  local  garb  at 
the  Crafts  Market. 

BOTTOM:  Interior  of  the  Orchid  House 
at  Hope  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Ocho  Rios  like  stakes  laid  out  in  spring 
to  await  the  full  growth  of  summer's  to- 
mato plants.  No  matter,  there  are  still 
all  sorts  of  resorts  in  which  to  find  low- 
level  shelter.  Of  those  I  saw  on  this 
sortie,  I  was  especially  captivated  by 
Sans  Souci  (naturally,  it's  the  most  ex- 
pensive), which  is  a  compound  of 
handsome  apartments  that  come  with 
kitchen  and  maid.  Some  have  terraces 
and  all  are  splendidly  appointed.  A  two 
bedroom  apartment  in  winter  costs 
$85  which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  not 
too  bad  if  two  compatible  couples  de- 
cide to  run  away  together.  There  are 
two  pools  and  one  beach  on  the  prem- 
ises, as  well  as  a  restaurant  which,  in 
winter,  is  operated  by  the  chefs  from 
Harry's  Bar  in  Venice.  The  pasta,  not  a 
dish  native  to  Jamaica,  is  to  say  the 
least,  acceptable. 

Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel,  run  by  the 
principals  of  the  Eagle  Star  Insurance 
Company  (British),  is  a  low-rise  strung 
out  along  the  beach.  On  pleasant 
Jamaican  nights,  the  assemblage  is  on 
the  terrace  for  dinner.  On  good  days 
they  are  all  out  on  the  beach  or  sailing 
for  marlin  and  tuna  ($55  a  half  day  or 
about  half  the  price  of  Florida  ma- 
rinas). Room  and  two  meals  in  winter 
run  from  $70  to  $80  for  two,  and  there 
are  some  apartments  with  two  bed- 
rooms and  two  baths,  all  centrally  air- 
conditioned.  The  discotheque— no  re- 
sort can  be  without  one  nowadays— is 
called  Silks,  since  it  is  done  up  in 
jockey  silks.  The  owners,  as  I  needn't 
spell  out,  are  interested  in  racing,  too. 

Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel  is  a  scant 
two  minutes  away  from  Jamaica  Inn, 
which  has  50  rooms,  most  of  them 
ocean  front  and  rather  small,  but 
equipped  with  terraces  looking  out  to 
sea.  There  is  a  big  sprawling  beach 
and  a  sprawling  rate  sheet  as  well, 
with  tariffs  running  from  $88  to  $105 
for  two  in  winter,  two  meals  included. 

All  sorts  of  shopping  plazas  are 
springing  up  in  the  Ocho  Rios  area, 
but  one  ought  to  be  wary  about  the 
term  "duty  free,"  which  is  tossed 
about  with  more  abandon  than  true 
meaning.  Rum  is  a  bargain,  especially 
if  you  want  to  make  a  Planter's  punch 
at  home,  but  Scotch  looked  to  me  no 
different  than  the  prices  at  home. 

Don't  ask  me  how  it  got  there,  but  if 
you  feel  homesick  for  sooty  old  New 
York,  there  is  a  delicatessen  called 
Bravo  which  sells  quail  eggs  to  the  vis- 
iting swells  and  Kosher  salami  to  those 
who  have  been  away  from  Zabar's  too 
long  and  need  a  fix.        Horace  sutton 
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Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1.00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs  and  receive  $1 
credit  toward  your  parking  at  any  of  our 
locations  listed  below.  Valid  on  day  of 
performance,  mat.  or  eve.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  only. 

(This  offer  may  be  terminated 
without  notice.) 
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LINCOLN  CENTER 
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68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Avenue 

69  Street  &  Broadway 

200  West  71  Street-874-8177 

51  W.  56  Street 

(1  block  from  Carnegie  Hall) 

140  W.  51  Street 

(In  the  Theater  district) 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

COCKTAILS 

LATE  SUPPER 

Sixiv-lifth  &  Third  A\c. 
UN  1-8(1811 


Across  from  Lincoln  Center 

A  haven  for  the  hungry  -  a  hit 
of  cheese,  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
glass  of  wine,  an  apple  maybe. 

MONK'S  INN 

5i  W.  64  St.  (b»t  B'way  &  CPW) 
8742710 


faro 
72 

t^utltentic   2f)an(g(»  Cuisine 


COCKTAILS     •     DINNER 
4  P.M.— 12 
Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


lb  free  the  serfs 
Alexander  1 1 
>vas  bribed  "with 
Cotelettc 
a  la  Kiev! 


come, 

be  inspired 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 
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L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CAFE  DES  ARTISTES,  1  W.  67  St.  TR  7-3343.  A  West  Side 
landmark  serving  French-Continental  specialties.  A  la 
carte  L  with  entrees  $3.50-$8.50;  comp.  D  $8,  a  la  carte 
entrees  $6-$9.  Sat.  D  only. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CLEOPATRA,  2527  Broadway  (94  St),  749-9980,  865-3000. 
Authentic  Islamic  cuisine  from  the  Middle  East  as  served 
by  international  chef  Attiah.  A  la  carte  menu  1 1  AM  to  mid- 
nite;  entrees  $2.50-$5.50,  incl.  soup  &  salad. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Pubiike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight;  Fri. 
1  A.M.;  Sat  2  A.M.;  Sun.  1 1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


LA  CREPE,  48  W.  55,  247-1136;  158  W.  44,  CI  6-5388;  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680;  15  Greenwich  Ave.,  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.),  TR  4-6900.  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  404  to  $2.75. 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1.95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LA  QUICHE,  1  Lincoln  Plaza  (B'way  at  63rd  St)  595-3240. 
Pleasant  ambience  with  quiche  the  specialty.  Also  ome- 
lets, coq  au  vin,  galets.  L  12-5,  D  5-10.  Complete  and  a  la 
carte  L  $2.75-$6.75,  D  $4.75-$8.75.  Supper  menu  after  10 
P.M.  to  1  A.M.  Closed  Mondays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MONK'S  CELLAR,  37  W.  64  St.  874-7781.  For  intimate 
little  suppers.  Coq  au  vin,  steak  garni,  quiches.  Entree  & 
dessert  souffles.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.  L  Fridays 
only.  Closed  Sundays. 


MONK'S  INN,  35  W.  64  St.  874-2710.  Across  Broadway 
from  Lincoln  Center.  Fondues,  quiches,  raclette  Valai- 
sanne.  A  ia  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.75,  at  L  50C  less.  Open 
daily  noon  to  1  A.M. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'h'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noqn  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.15  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk.  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  210  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  1  A.M.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $3-$4.50,  a  la  carte  $.75-$3.50. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  B'way  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  Sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk.  Beef  Slroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hole  $7.50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$1 1 .50  until  1A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  the:  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7.95-$10.95.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


CZECHOSLOVAK  PRAHA,  1358  First  Ave.  (73  St.)  YU  8- 
3505.  Cheerful  relaxed  atmosphere.  Spacious,  attractive. 
Authentic  Czech  cuisine.  L  12-4  a  la  carte  only,  entrees 
$1.50-$5.95;  complete  D  4-11  $5-$7.95.  Music  at  dinner 
Wed.-Sun.  Open  daily. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St.  GR  5-0555.  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces.  L  $1.85-$3.50;  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  D 
$3-$1 5.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 


MANDARIN  INN,  14  Mott  St.  962-5830.  In  Chinatown,  fea- 
turing outstanding  Szechuan,  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Man- 
darin specialties.  Complete  lunch  $1.25-$2.25;  a  la  carte 
entrees  for  lunch  and  dinner  $1.50-$3.75.  Open  every  day. 
All  major  credit  cards. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


MARTELL'S,  Third  Ave.  at  83  St.  UN  1-6110.  Oldest  bar  in 
Yorkville.  Once  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition,  now  a  fine 
restaurant  serving  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  Fire- 
place-sidewalk cafe.  L,  D  &  after  theater.  Credit  cards. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.Y.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  11 10  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 
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OUR  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  THEY  REACH 
THE  WORLD'S     IGREATEST  AUDIENCE 
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Every  night,  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  important  people— people  with 
whom  it's  nearly  impossible  to  get  any 
kind  of  appointment— arrive  at  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  expectant 
and  relaxed.  They're  given  our  Pro- 
grams free,  which  they  know  contain 
an  elaborate  guide  to  what  they've 
come  to  enjoy.  They  take  their  seats, 
settle  in,  and  open  them,  eager  to 
read.  And  there's  your  ad— in  front  of 
America's  thought  shapers,  business 
leaders  and  major  stockholders,  in  the 
perfect  environment  to  reach  them. 
And  none  in  the  audience  will  miss  the 
fact  that  you're  helping  to  support  a 
cause  that's  close  to  their  hearts:  the 
performing  arts. 

A  perfect  blend  of  affluent  maturity 
and  fast-rising,  high  income  young 
people.  And  once  you  know  who  they 
are— we  think  you'll  agree. 
The  people  who  come  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter and  Carnegie  Hall  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 


for  the  arts.  They  are  also,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 
for  advertisers.  The  monthly  audience 
for  these  Programs  is  not  only  appeal- 
ing because  of  its  quality;  it's  also  ap- 
pealing because  of  its  size.  Over 
400,000  people  in  the  New  York  area 
read  our  Programs  each  month. 
If  you  wonder  how  well  Lincoln  Center 
Programs  are  read,  the  fact  is,  they're 
not  only  read— they're  read  twice. 
Once  at  the  performance  and  then  at 
home.  Lincoln  Center  Programs  are 
read  so  well  because  they're  really 
much  more  than  ordinary  programs. 
They  are  magazines  as  well.  Each  is- 
sue contains  articles  by  the  finest 
writers  in  the  arts— articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  each  Hall. 
(The  performance  program  section  it- 
self is  several  pages  long  and  is  made 
up  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  that 
night's  performance.)  We  feel  our  au- 
dience reads  our  Programs  because 
we  give  them  every  reason  to  do  so. 


And,  unlike  any  other  magazine, 
people  open  every  copy  of  the  Pro- 
grams. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  offer  no  less 
than  the  world's  greatest  audience  for 
quality  products,  services  and  corpo- 
rate advertising.  So  it's  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
advertisers  have  already  discovered 
us. 

Put  your  advertising  in  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall  Programs. 
Then  come  down  and  watch  them 
work  on  your  very  best  prospects— 
400,000  programs  every  month.  It's  a 
beautiful  sight. 


Phone  or  write  to— 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL  ARTS  GROUP,  Ltd. 

1865   BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK,   N.Y.   10023 

(212)  541-4520 
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SEASON  1973-74:  THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION  PRESENTS  THE 

International  Festival  of  Visitii^  Orchestras 


Three  Series  of  Six  Concerts  Each    •    Evenings  at  8:00 


D  SERIES  A 

Wednesday,  October  24 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Paul  Zukofsky,  violin 

Spectrum  concert:  "Sound  Stretchers." 
MOURET,  Sinfonies  de  Chasse  pour  le  Roi 
Louis  XIV;  WAGNER  Forest  Murmurs, 
from  "Siegfried";  WUORINEN  Concerto 
for  Electric  Violin  and  Orchestra; 
FARINA  Capriccio  Stravagante;  STRA- 
VINSKY Symphony   in  Three  Movements 


Monday,  November  26 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHONY 

Gyorgy  Lehel,  conducting 
Gyula  Kiss,  piano 

DEBUSSY  Two  Nocturnes;..  BARTOK 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3;  SZOLLOSY  Musica 
per  Orchestra  (N.Y.  Premiere);  HINDE- 
MITH  Mathis  der  Maler 


Tuesday,  January  15 

WARSAW  NATIONAL  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Konstanty  Kulka,  violin 

MOZART    Haffner   Symphony;  SZYMA- 
NOWSKI   Violin  Concerto  No.   1;BOGUS- 
LAWSKI     Capriccioso     Notturno;    STRA- 
VINSKY Suite  from  "Petrushka" 


Thursday,  January  24 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 

DELI  US  "A  Mass  of  Life,"  a  monumental 
work  for  out-size  orchestra,  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Nietzsche,  with:  Lorna 
Haywood,  soprano;  Helen  Watts,  con- 
tralto; Jeral  Becker,  tenor;  Benjamin 
Luxon,  baritone.  Ronald  Arnatt  Chorale 
and  the  Chorus  of  the  University  of 
Missouri— St.  Louis. 


D  SERIES  B 

Tuesday,  October  30 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  conducting 
Cristina  Ortiz,  piano 

FALLA  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain; 
ORFF  "Carmina  Burana,"  with;  Ruth 
Welting,  soprano;  Michael  Best,  tenor; 
Peter  Binder,  baritone;  University  of 
Michigan  Chorus 

Thursday,  December  13 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Rose  Taylor,  mezzo-soprano 

Spectrum  concert:  "Transcriptions." 
CAGE-HARRISON  Suite  for  Toy  Piano 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  MONTEVERDI-ORFF 
Lamento  di  Ariana  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
SIBELIUS-STRAVINSKY  Canzonetta; 

SCHUMANN-RAVEL  Carnaval  (N.Y.  Pre- 
miere); BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG  Piano 
Quartet  in  G  minor 

Wednesday,  January  16 

WARSAW  NATIONAL  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Roger  Woodward,  piano 

SZYMANOWSKI  Concert  Overture,  Op. 
12;  BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
PENDERECKI  Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima;  RIMSKY-KORSAKOF  F 
Scheherazade 

Wednesday,  February  13 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  "Egmont"; 
SIEGMEISTER  ^Symphony  No.  4  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 


Wednesday,  February  20 

THE  MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Stainislaw  Skrowaczewski,  conducting 
Martha  Argerich,  piano 

DRUCKMAN  I  ncenters  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major; 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  3 


Thursday,  April  4 

MILWAUKEE  SYMPHONY 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  conducting 
Hilde  Somer,  piano 

BERLIOZ  "Le  Corsaire"  Overture; 
GINASTERA  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony 
No.  5 


D  SERIESC 

Thursday,  November  1 

NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 

Henry  Lewis,  conducting 

Berl    Senofsky,    violin;    Malcolm    Frager, 

piano;  Catherine  Malfitano,  soprano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN:  Complete  Incidental 
Music  to  "Egmont";  Two  Romances; 
Choral    Fantasy.   Chorus  to  be  announced 


Monday,  December  10 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHONY 

Gyorgy  Lehel,  conducting 
Ferenc  Tarja'ni,  French  horn 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celesta;  STRAUSS  Horn  Concerto 
No.  2;  FALLA  Dances  from  "The  Three- 
cornered  Hat" 


Monday,  January  21 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 
Claudio  Arrau,  piano 

WYKES  Towards  Time's  Receding  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony 
No.    1;   BEETHOVEN    Emperor  Concerto 


Tuesday,  February  5 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K. 
466.;  STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird,  com- 
plete ballet  music 


Monday,  March  1 1 

DENVER  SYMPHONY 

Brian  Priestman,  conducting 
John  Ogdon,  piano 

CHERUBINI  Overture  to  "Anacreon"; 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
RICHARD  RODNEY  BENNETT  a  new 
work  (N.Y.  Premiere);  DVORAK  Sym- 
phony No.  7 


Friday,  May  10 

BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 

Sergiu  Comissiona,  conducting 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

GLAZUNO.V  Violin  Concerto  in  A  Minor; 
SAINT-SAENS  Introduction  and  Rondo 
Capriccioso;  PROKOFIEFF  Symphony 
No.  6;  Remainder  of  program  to  be 
announced. 


Wednesday,  February  27 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY 

Thomas  Schippers,  conducting 
Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano 

WAGNER  Overture  to  "The  Flyi.ng  Dutch- 
man"; WAGNER  Wesendonck  Songs; 
WAGNER  Introduction  and  Aria  from 
"Tannhauser",  Act  II;  BRAHMS  Sym- 
phony No.  2 


Thursday,  April  18 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Cathy     Berberian,    mezzo-soprano;    Jesse 
Levine,    viola;    Michael    Wager,    narrator; 
Wendy  Hilton  and  Company,  dancers 

Spectrum  concert:  "Music  Theater." 
MOZART  Divertimento;  FOSS  Orpheus 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  SCHUMANN,  LISZT, 
WEBER  Three  Melodramas;  BERIO  Re- 
cital —  An  Opera  Tour-de-force  for  Mezzo- 
Soprano  and  Orchestra  (U.S.  Premiere) 


Each  Concert:  First  Tier  Boxes  and  Parquet  $7.00;  Second  Tier  Boxes  $6.00;  Dress  Circle  $5.00;  Balcony  $4.00  (front),  $3.00 
(rear).  All  prices  are  per  seat.  Make  checks  payable  and  mail  to  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  154  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Please  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  ^ 
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The  Parliament 

recessed  f  ilten 

It  works  like  a 
cigarette  holder  works. 


20      CLASS    A      ciGAnerres 
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"Sheik  Ali  Ben  thought  a 
cigarette  holder  made  him  look 
more  chic. 


Iven  better,  it  gave  him  a 
cleaner  taste.  Just  like  today's 
Parliament,  with  the  recessed 
filter  that's  tucked  back,  away 
from  your  lips. 


.N 


iWith  Parliament,  you  never 
taste  a  filter.  Just  rich,  clean  flavor. 
Now  what  could  be  more  chic? 


Kings:  1 5  mgi'tar!'  1 .0  mg.  nicotine— 
1 0O's:  1 9  mg:  'tar!'  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av. 
percigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb'.73 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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DEWAKS  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  ^^ White  Label") 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86,8  PROOF  •  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


ELLIS  E.  REID 

HOME:  Chicago 

AGE:  38 

PROFESSION:  Attorney 

HOBBIES:  Art,  travel,  good  restaurants. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  "The  Exorcist" 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Elected 
President  Cook  County  Bar  Association  (second 
term).  Started  scholarship  fund  for  minority 
law  students.  Directs  a  lawyer's  reference  plan 
for  the  poor. 

QUOTE:  "The  Law  must  be  available  to  all.  For 
study,  for  protection,  for  justice.  Working  for 
those  goals  has  made  being  an  attorney  more 
rewarding  than  I  had  ever  hoped." 

PROFILE:  Dedicated.  A  strong  spirit.  A  leader, 
that  finds  no  job  too  small  .to  do  himself. 
Concerned  for  others.  Willing  to  take  action 
in  their  behalf — even  at  a  sacrifice. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


./lUttlCnttC*  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  InScotland,  butfewareauthentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands, 

the  Hebrides  Dcwar's  ncvcr  varies. 
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Cover:  Feminine  commander  of  high 
rank,  presented  by  Chinese  Opera 
Theatre  here  Nov.  18,  promises  to 
dazzle  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  See 
Guide. 
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NUTCRACKER 


With  Members  of  The  Hartford  Symphony 
Dr.  Moshe  Paranov,  Conductor 


"The  Nutcracker  has 
become  firmly  entrenched 
as  part  of  Greater  Hartford's 
celebration  of  the  Christmas 
season — a  never-fading 
delight  to  youngsters  and 
adults  as  well." 
—  Hartford  Times 


Sat.  Dec.  1-2:30/8:00 
Sun.  Dec.  2-2:30 

Individual. seats  available 

two  weeks  prior 

Bushnell  Box  Office  only. 


Tickets  now  available  via  season 
subscription: 

Nutcracker— Dec.  1  &  2 

Winter  Season— Feb.  23  &  24 

Spring  Season— May  11  &  12 

Rates: 

Parterre  Box  (Bushnell  only)  $33.00 

Orchestra  $15.00 

1st  Balcony  $15.00  &  $13.00 

Nutcracker  &  Winter  Season— Bushnell 

Spring  Season— Millard  Aud.  U.  of  Htfd. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

Mail  to:  Hartford  Ballet  Company 

308  Farmington  Avenue,  Htfd.,  Ct.  06105 
Series  #1— Sat./Sun.  Matinees  #3— Sun.  Matinees 

#2— Sat.  Evenings  #4— Sat./Sun.  Evenings 


Series  # 


Location 


#  of  Subs. 


Price  Per  Sub. 


Total 


Name. 


Address_ 


City 

Telephone. 


.State. 


-Zip- 


Make  checks  payable  to  Hartford  Ballet  Company. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  (NO  REFUNDS) 
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1973  Contents  Numbers 

Entertainment  Guide 3 

Programs: 

Sandorand  Bartok 7 

Big  Band  Cavalcade 9 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 13 

Edward  Villella  Ensemble 17 

Charles  Treger,  Violinist 20 

//  Trovatore,  Connecticut  Opera 23 


Box  Office  Information  246-6807 

The  Bushnell  Memorial  Box  Office  opens 
daily,  except  Sundays,  at  10  a.m.  Please  avoid 
calling  between  12  noon  and  2  p.m. 

Telephone  reservations  may  be  requested 
not  earlier  than  one  week  before  the 
performance. 

Mail  Orders:  Be  sure  to  enclose  stamped 
self-addressed  return  envelope.  Checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
Bushnell  Memorial  Hall.  Mail  to  Box  O, 
Station  A,  Hartford,  Conn,  06106. 


The  Bushnell  Memorial  uses  Steinway  Pianos 
Local  Distributors:  Watkins  Brothers 


BUSHNELL     MEMORIAL     HALL 

166  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 

Administrative  Officers 

Managing  Director:  L  Leverett  Wright 
Assistant  Manager:  Leiand  S.  Jamieson 
Assistant  Manager:  James  H.  Martin 
Box  Office  Treasurer:  Murray  H.  Cohen 
Administrative  Assistant;  Seymore  S.  Newman 


The  Bushnell  Prompter  is  published  September-May  on 
the  1st  and  15th,  June-August  on  the  1st,  by  the  Horace 
Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  Corporation,  at  166  Capitol  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  Subscriptions  $2.50. 

Editor:  Leiand  S.  Jamieson 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICES:  Please  give  four 
weeks  notice.  Attach  corrected  label,  including 
zip,  to  postcard  and  mail  to  PROMPTER,  Box  0, 
Station  A,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106.  To  eliminate 
duplicate  copies,  attach  both  labels  to  card  and 
indicate,  with  necessary  corrections,  which  is  to 
be  used. 


Prompter  Advertising  Representative 
Spolen  Magazines  15  Lewis  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  06103  Telephone  247-9610 
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1,  2,  3.  "I  Am  A  Dancer,"  8  p.m.  Thurs.  and 
Fri.,  4  p.m.  Sat.,  features  Russian  ballet 
star  Rudolf  Nureyev  in  excerpts  of  per- 
formances in  four  outstanding  roles:  La 
Sylphide,  Field  Figures.  Marguerite  and 
Armand,  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  This 
full-color  35mm.  documentary  film  por- 
trays the  backstage  Nureyev  as  well  as  scenes 
from  performances  in  which  he  dances  op- 
posite ballerinas  Carla  Fracci,  Deanne 
Bergsma,  Lynn  Seymour,  and  Margot  Fon- 
teyn.  The  movie  also  contains  an  interview 
with  Dame  Fonteyn,  with  whom  Nureyev 
has  had  a  fifteen  year  association  which 
critics  everywhere  concur  enhanced  the  ar- 
tistic careers  of  both.  General  admission 
tickets  at  $2.50  for  adults  and  SI. 00  for 
children  under  12  are  now  available  at  the 
box  office  window. 

J,  Big  Band  Cavalcade.  8  p.m.  Sat.,  features 
the  music  of  the  '30s  &  '40s  presented  by 
the  leaders  who  helped  make  it  happen  — 
Bob  Crosby,  Freddy  Martin,  Margaret 
Whiting,  Art  Mooney,  Buddy  Morrow,  and 
Peanuts  Hucko.  Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $6.00, 
Parterre  Boxes  &  Loges  $6.50,  1st  Bal. 
$6,  $5,  2nd  Bal.  $3.50,  $2,  are  available 
at  the  box  office  window  and  by  phone 
reservations. 

4.  Gladys  Knight  &  The  Pips.  5  &  8:30  p.m. 
Sun.,  presents  a  soul  concert.  The  group's 
best    known    hits   include  "I    Heard    It 


-  BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL  HALL  - 

166  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 

Corporation  Officers 

Mr.  Appleton  H.  Seaverns,  President 

Mr.  Horace  B.  Learned,  Vice  President 

Hartford  National  Bank,  Treasurer 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  Secretary 


Through  the  Grapevine"  and  "If  I  Were 
Your  Woman."  Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $6.50, 
$6,  Parterre  Boxes  &  Loges  $6.50,  1st  Bal. 
$6,  $5,  2nd  Bal.  $3.50,  $2  are  available  at 
the  box  office  window. 
5,  Cluh  Culture  and  the  Wider  Horizons  Proj- 
ect present  in  concert  Flamenco  Guitarist 
Sabicas,  who  will  conduct  a  lecture  demon- 
stration from  12:30  to  2  P.M.  on  Bushnell's 
new  concert  stage.  General  admission 
tickets  at  $4  each  are  available  by  calling 
522-9395. 

5.  Boston  Symphony,  8  p.m.  Mon.,  under  the 
baton  of  its  new  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  presents  a  program  of  Rachmani- 
nov's  Symphony  No.  3,  Schuller's  "Capric- 
cio  stravagante,"  and  Debussy's  "La  Mer." 
A  limited  number  of  tickets  remain  availa- 
ble at  the  box  office  window  only. 

7.  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra,  8:15  p.m. 
Wed.,  conducted  by  Music  Director  Arthur 
Winograd,  features  pianist  Malcolm  Fra- 
ger.  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  101  (The 
Clock),  the  Adagio  of  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  10,  and  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  5  (Emperor)  appear  on  the  program. 
The  New  York  Times  has  acclaimed  Mr. 
Frager  in  these  words,  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  place  among  the  top  pianists 
of  his  generation."  Tickets  for  Orch.  or  1st 
Bal.  at  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  Parterre  Boxes 
$10,  2nd  Bal.  $4.50  are  available  at  the  box 
office  window  and  by  phone. 

8,  " Babu,"  10:30  a.m.  and  1:15  p.m.  Thurs. 
by  special  arrangement  with  Hartford  area 
schools.  This  East  Indian  Legend,  per- 
formed by  an  adult  equity  professional  cast 
(Children's  Theatre  International),  is  a 
comedy-drama  about  the  adventures  of  an 
Indian  boy  in  possession  of  three  magic 
mango  leaves.  What  he  does  with  them, 
and  what  they  do  to  him  as  he  prays  for 
the  release  of  Soni  from  a  tower  where  she 
is  imprisoned,  make  hilarious  and  enthrall- 
ing theatre.  "Babu"  is  the  first  of  five  events 
in  the  new  Bushnell  Children's  Theatre 
Series.  The  others  are  "Proposition  Cir- 
cus," "Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  and  "Lotte  Goslar  Pan- 
tomime." Admission  is  $1.25  for  students, 
teachers  free.  Teachers  will  receive  a  study 
guide  with  seat  reservations  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  each  performance.  Teachers 
may  secure  further  information  on  this  field 
trip  opportunity  by  calling  Fran  Gordon, 
(203)  523-0320. 


European  Arrivals 

now  ready  for  your  approval 

in  our 


"Ladies'  Shop" 

(Exclusive) 

FROM  ITALY 

Famous  Mirsa  Knit  Coordinates, 

Pancaldi  Skirts,  Shirts, 

Sweaters,  Farragamo  Silk  Scarves. 

FROM  SCOTLAND 

Pringle  pure  cashmere  sweaters, 
Turtleneck,  round  collar, 
pullover  and  cardigans. 

FROM  PARIS 

Pure  silk  scarves  from  Carven. 
Pure  silk  raincoats,  regular 
length  and  dinner  length. 

FROM  PARIS  by  Fouks 

Grey  flannel  suits  and  nubby  tweed 
suits,  and  lush  wool  toppers. 

FROM  PARIS  by  Guy  LaRoche 

Super-fitting  gabardine  and  velvet 
slacks. 

FROM  PARIS  by  Louis  Vuitton 

Bags  and  luggage  —  exclusive  in 
Connecticut. 

FROM  NICE 

Micmac  posh  skirts,  sweaters, 
slacks,  shirts. 

&  our  own  Velvet  Suits,  Blouses, 
Flannel  Slacks  and  Camel  Hair 
Slacks.  In  addition,  our  Shearling 
Coat  Collection  is  elegant. 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday 


Henry 


Miller 


CLOTHIER      FURNISHER      IMPORTER 

24  TRUMBULL  STREET 
HARTFORD 


November  I 


10,  "Pan-American  Highway,"  a  travelogue 
personally  narrated  by  Eric  Pavel,  8:15 
p.m.  Sat.  only.  Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $2, 
$  1 .75,  Parterre  Boxes  $2,  1  st  Bal.  $2,  $  1 .75, 
$1.25,  2nd  Bal.  $1.25  are  available  at  the 
box  office  window  and  by  phone  reserva- 
tions starting  Nov.  5. 

11,  Edward  Villella  Dance  Ensemble,  8  p.m. 
Sun.,  opens  the  '73-74  Dance  At  The  Bush- 
nell  Series.  Besides  holding  the  title  of 
Principal  Dancer  with  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  for  over  15  years,  Villella  has  danced 
with  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet,  the  Royal 
Winnipeg  Ballet,  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair,  London  Festival  Hall,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
and  Boston  Arts  Festival.  Tickets  for  Orch. 
at  $7.50,  Parterre  Boxes  &  Loges  $8.50,  1st 
Bal.  $7.50,  $6,  $4.50,  2nd  Bal.  $3.50,  $2.50 
are  available  by  mail  order  and  at  the  box 
office  window.  Phone  reservations  start 
Nov.  5. 

12,  Charles  Treger,  violinist,  8  p.m.  Mon., 
appears  in  Hartford  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Civic  Music  Association.  His  recital 
is  the  second  attraction  in  the  current  sea- 
son's series.  Performances  are  open  to  Civic 
Music  members  only. 

14,  Conneclicul  Opera  Association,  8  p.m. 
Wed.,  stages  Verdi's  "//  Trovatore"  starring 
Gilda  Cruz-Romo,  Richard  Tucker,  Gwen- 
dolyn Killebrew,  and  Vern  Shinall.  "11  Tro- 
vatore," considered  Verdi's  most  beautiful 
opera,  is  based  on  the  play  "El  Trovador," 
written  in  1836  by  the  Spanish  dramatist 
Antonio  Garcia  Gutierrez.  Tickets  for  Orch. 
at  $15,  Parterre  Boxes  $25,  Loges  $17.50, 
1st  Bal.  $15,  $13,  $10.50,  2nd  Bal.  $7,  $5, 

Instruments  the  Chinese  Opera  Theatre  will 
play  include  the  silk  stringed  hu  chin,  the 
four-stringed  moon  guitar  called  yueh  chin, 
a  lute  called  the  pi  pa,  a  flute  called  the 
ti  tzu,  and  an  assortment  of  drums,  clackers, 
gongs,  and  cymbals. 


$4  are  available  by  mail  order  and  at  the 
box  office  window.  Phone  reservations  start 
Nov.  7. 

16.  17,  18,  Yugoslavia,  8:15  p.m.  Fri.  &  Sat., 
2  &  5  p.m.  Sun.,  explores  modern  Yugo- 
slavia and  its  progress.  Thayer  Soule  nar- 
rates the  travelogue.  Tickets  for  Orch.  at 
$2,  $1.75,  Parterre  Boxes  $2,  1st  Bal.  $2, 
$1.75,  $1.25,  2nd  Bal.  $1.25  are  available 
by  mail  order  or  at  the  box  office  window 
and  go  on  phone  reservations  Oct.  12. 

IH,  Chinese  Opera  Theatre,  8:30  p.m.  Sun.,  is 
performed  by  the  National  Chinese  Opera 
Theatre  Company  from  Taiwan.  Chinese 
theatre,  which  dates  back  some  2,000  years, 
features  acrobatics,  dancing,  drama,  panto- 
mime, clowning  and  the  martial  art  of  Kung 
Fu.  Chinese  opera  is  the  national  drama  of 
the  world's  most  numerous  people.  It  is 
breath-takingly  colorful  to  the  ear  as  well 
as  to  the  eye,  although  it  is  to  the  eye  that 
Chinese  opera  primarily  addresses  itself. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  drama  of  tradition,  of 
pattern  fixed  and  immutable,  yet  always 
subject  to  the  slight  nuances  of  change 
which  emerge  from  the  individualities  of 
these  great  performers.  Sunday  evening's 
performance  will  depict  themes  reflecting 
Chinese  preoccupation  with  royalty,  wars, 
and  romance.  Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $7,  $6.50, 
Parterre  Boxes  and  Loges,  $7,  1st  Bal. 
$6.50,  $5.50,  2nd  Bal.  $3.50,  $2,  are  availa- 
ble by  mail  order  or  at  the  box  office  win- 
dow and  go  on  phone  reservations  Nov.  1 2. 

19  &  20,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  8  p.m. 
Mon.  &  Tues.,  brings  a  rock  musical  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  comedy  to  the  Bush- 
nell  stage.  Joseph  Papp's  production  fea- 
tures blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  major 
roles.  Tickets  for  Orch.  &  Loges  $7.50,  Par- 
terre Boxes  $8.50,  1st  Bal.  $7.50,  $6.50, 
$5.50,  2nd  Bal.  $4.50,  $3.50,  are  available 
by  mail  order  or  at  the  box  office  window 
and  go  on  phone  reservation  Oct.  13. 

21,  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra's  Young 
People's  Concert,  9:30  &  11:10  a.m.  by 
special  arrangement  with  area  schools. 

22,  Richard  Harris,  8  p.m.  Thurs.,  returns  to 
the  Bushnell  for  a  Thanksgiving  concert. 
Harris,  star  of  the  films  "Hawaii,"  "Man  In 
the  Wilderness"  and  "A  Man  Called  Horse," 
recorded  the  popular  song  "MacArthur 
Park."  Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $7.50,  $7,  Loges 
$7.50,  1st  Bal.  $7,  $6,  2nd  Bal.  $4,  $2.50, 
are  available  by  mail  order  or  at  the  box 
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Scene  from  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona" 

office  window  and  go  on  phone  reservation 
Nov.  15. 

23  &  24,  Twenty- Eighth  Grand  Annual  Eesii- 
vat  of  Harmony,  8  p.m.  Fri.  &  Sat.,  fea- 
tures The  Suntones  from  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  from 
Michigan,  The  Regents  from  Wilmington, 
Del.,  the  Haystack  Four  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  three  Hartford  groups.  The  Illu- 
sions, The  Mountain  Laurel  Chorus  S.A., 
and  the  Insurance  City  Chorus.  Tickets  are 
$5,  $4,  $3.50  and  $2.50  and  may  be  ordered 
from  "Festival  of  Harmony,"  P.O.  Box  4, 
Dept.  N,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 

25,  Budapest  Symphony,  8  p.m.  Sun.,  con- 
ducted by  Gyorgy  Lehel,  performs  Rossi- 
ni's Overture  to  "Semiramide,"  Tchaikov- 
sky's Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in 
D  major.  Op.  35  (with  soloist  Andras  Kiss), 
and  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra. 
Tickets  for  Orch.  at  $7.50,  $6.50,  Parterre 
Boxes  $10,  Loges  $7.50,  1st  Bal.  $7.50, 
$6.50,  $5.75,  2nd  Bal.  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3.25, 
are  available  by  mail  order  or  at  the  box 
office  window. 

2H,  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra.  8:15  p.m. 
Wed.,  conducted  by  Music  Director  Arthur 
Winograd,  presents  violinist  Erick  Fried- 
man, soloist  for  Britten's  "Four  Sea  Inter- 
ludes" (from  "Peter  Grimes")  and  Wieniaw- 
ski's  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor.  The 
Hartford  Symphony  also  performs  Brahms' 
Symphony  No.  3.  Tickets  for  Orch.  or  1st 
Bal.  at  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  Parterre  Boxes 
$10,  2nd  Bal.  $4.50,  are  available  by  mail 
order  or  at  the  box  office  window  and  go 
on  phone  reservations  Nov.  21. 

Elsewhere:  Music 

Connecticut  College,  8:30  p.m.  Nov.  13,  pre- 
sents the  Melos  Quartet  of  Stuttgart  in 
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Dana  Concert  Hall,  Cummings  Art  Center. 
For  information  contact  the  College's  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Office,  New  London. 
Call  442-5391. 

Immanuel  Congregational  Church  Vesper 
Recitals,  4  p.m.  Nov.  18,  presents  Music  for 
Violoncello  and  Organ  with  Eileen  Harris 
and  Graham  Steed.  The  church  is  located 
at  10  Woodland  St.,  Hartford. 

Musical  Club  of  Hartford,  10:15  a.m.  Nov. 
15,  presents  the  Aeolian  Chamber  Players 
in  the  first  concert  of  the  Winter  Series  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club,  22  Woodland 
Street.  Members  of  the  ensemble  are  Lewis 
Kaplan,  Violin,  Jerry  Grossman,  Cello, 
Eric  Grof,  Flute,  Richard  Wasley,  Clarinet, 
and  Walter  Ponce,  Piano.  Tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  door.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  523-7121. 

New  Britain  Symphony  Orchestra,  7:30  p.m. 
Nov.  1 1,  opens  its  25th  season  with  a  per- 
formance by  pianist  David  Bar-lllan  in 
Welte  Auditorium,  Central  Connecticut 
State  College,  New  Britain.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation phone  229-2078. 

St.  Joseph  College,  8  p.m.  Nov.  19,  offers 
a  voice  recital  by  soprano  Kathleen  Arec- 
chi  in  the  Mercy  Hall  Ballroom.  For  infor- 
mation call  523-4283,  ext.  35  or  232-8071. 

South  Church  Music  Series,  5  p.m.  Nov.  18, 
presents  John  Holtz  in  an  organ  recital 
at  the  New  Britain  South  Congregational 
Church,  90  Main  St.  For  information  call 
223-3691. 

Yale  School  of  Music,  Sacred  Music  Concert, 
8:30  p.m.  Nov.  4,  Dwight  Memorial  Chapel, 
presents  organist  Rudolf  Krener.  Admis- 
sion is  free.  Great  Quartets  of  the  World 
Series,  8:30  p.m.  Nov.  13,  Sprague  Me- 
morial Hall,  470  College  St.,  features  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet.  Connoisseur  Se- 
ries, 8:30  p.m.  Nov.  27,  Sprague  Me- 
morial Hall,  presents  the  Gheorghe  Zam- 
fir  Ensemble,  a  Roumanian  folk  music 
troupe.  For  ticket  information  on  all  pro- 
grams, call  the  Concert  Office,  436-1971. 

Theatre 

Hartford  Jewish  Community  Center.  4:30 
p.m.  Nov.  II,  presents  the  Long  Wharf 
production  of  "Circus,"  the  first  in  the 
Family  Theatre  Series.  Parents  accompa- 
nied by  children  5  years  and  older  are  in- 
vited to  participate  in  a  new  theatre  experi- 
ence. "Circus"  is  an  exciting  look  at  the 


Like  sports 

and  wildlife? 

The   Gallery   carries   an   extensive 

selection  of  original  art,  old  and  new 

prints,   photographs,   books,  sculp- 

ture and  unusual  gift- 

ware  ...  all  based  on 
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themes. 
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How  Dominic  Romanov 

Sees 

Tine 

Spectator 

Beautifully  cut  ...  on  a  hint 
of  platform  sole.  Combinations  of 
suede  and  crushed  patent 
leather,  Black,  Toast,  Grey,  or 
Navy.  $36  the  pair 


Pratt  at  Trumbull,  Hartford 
Farmlngton  Avenue,  West  Hartford  Center 


YOUR  ELECTRIC  FUTURE 
IS  IN  GOOD  HANDS 


ISIOFtTHE/XST 
UTILbITIES 


The  familiar  lineman 
is  supported  by  en- 
gineers and  technicians 
whose  concern  with  the 
social  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  service  com- 
plement their  practical 
job  of  providing  the 
power  which  serves 
the  community. 

uco 

THE  HAHTFOnO  ELECTWC  UGHT COMPANY 


NOW!  AFTER-S 

MENU    —    COMPLETE   DINNERS 

•  Roast  Sirloin  of  Beef 

Servedwith  Chowder,  Salad,  Rolls,      ^   •  ner  DCrson 

Vegetables,  Desert,  Beverage. 

•  Veal  Parmesan 

•  Breast  of  Turkey 

We  bake  all  our  own 

•  Chopped  Sirloin  Steak 

rolls  and  desserts.                 ^A,  .j,      (T^#W#V»v 

•  Baked  Virginia  Ham 

No  waiting.                     £^6wU\  ^^Iff^^ 

•  Fried  Filet  of  Cod 

No  tipping.                     ^^^Z^m^^^^^^ 

(Closed  Saturdays)                            ^ 

Near  The  Bushnell  •  60  Washington  Street   •    Hartford    •    OPEN  SUNDAYS 

November  I 


"Art  accomplishes  by 
indirection.  The  harmony  in 
music  teaches,  without 
intention,  the  lesson  of 
proportion  in  life.  Art  creates 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
proprieties,  the  amenities,  and 
the  virtues  unconsciously 
grow."  Ingersoll 
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THE  HARTFORD 
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"14,000  wonderful  miles  —    | 
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60  miles 

in   the  jungle   of 

Panama." 
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Rankin 

MARENDAZ  Travel  Agency                    | 

196  Trumbull  Street 

*S^ 

Hartford, 

Ct.  06103 

527-4271 
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show  of  shows  in  music,  dance,  pantomime, 
poetry  and  comedy.  For  information  phone 
the  Center,  236-4571. 

Hartjurd  Stage  Company,  thru  Nov.  4,  con- 
tinues "My  Sister,  My  Sister,"  by  Ray 
Aranha.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Getting 
Married"  opens  Nov.  9  and  runs  through 
Dec.  16.  Performances  are  at  8  p.m.  Tues.- 
Thurs.,  8:30  p.m.  Fri.  &  Sat.,  7:30  Sun., 
and  matinees  Wed.  &  Sun.  at  2:30.  For 
ticket  information  phone  the  box  office  at 
525-4258. 

Mark  Twain  Masquers,  Nov.30-Dec.  8,  pre- 
sents Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Paul  ZindePs 
comedy-drama,  "And  Miss  Reardon 
Drinks  a  Little."  Curtain  time  is  8  p.m. 
Thurs.-Sat.  For  information  call  247-9625. 

UConn,  Jurgensen  Auditorium,  8:15  p.m. 
Nov.  3,  presents  Rachel  Roberts  and  the 
New  Phoenix  Repertory  Co.  in  "Chemin 
de  Fer."  For  tickets  phone  486-4226.  Jur- 
gensen Theatre,  Nov.  9-17,  8:15  p.m.,  offers 
"The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  On  Man-in- 
the-Moon  Marigolds,"  the  Pulitzer  prize- 
winner by  Paul  Zindel.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion phone  429-2912. 

Potpourri 

Community  Folk  Daneers,  Nov.  7,  7:30-10:30 
p.m.,  offers  "You  Name  It,"  an  all  request 
program  at  10  North  Highland  St.,  West 
Hartford.  On  Nov.  14,  there  will  be  danc- 
ing for  all,  with  an  oldtime  barn  dance 
scheduled  for  Nov.  21.  For  information  call 
246-4775. 

Hartford  College  for  Women,  7:30  p.m.  Nov. 
7,  offers  a  lecture  by  Bernard  C.  Glueck, 
Jr.,  "A  Scientific  Look  at  Transcendental 
Meditation,"  at  the  Auerbach  Science  Cen- 
ter. For  information  call  236-1215. 

Hartford  Jewish  Community  Center.  355 
Bloomfield  Avenue,  West  Hartford,  holds 
an  exhibit,  "Stitchery  73"  through  Nov.  8. 
Hours  are  Mon.-Thurs.  9  a.m. -10  p.m., 
Fri.  9-4,  and  Sun.  9  a.m. -10  p.m.  On  Nov. 
1,  it  features  a  slide  lecture  on  "inspiration 
for  Embroidery"  at  1  p.m.  On  Sat.,  Nov.  3, 
9  p.m.,  the  film  "Children  of  Paradise"  will 
be  shown.  Discussion  follows.  For  infor- 
mation call  the  Center,  236-4571. 

Hartford  National  Bank  Exhibition  area,  777 
Main  St.,  Nov.  26-Dec.  14,  presents  paint- 
ings and  mosaics  by  Andrew  Johnstone. 
Exhibit  is  open  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 

J.D. 


Sander  &  Bartok 

CYORGY  SANDOR,  internationally 
acclaimed  concert  pianist,  has  performed 
extensively  on  all  six  continents,  appear- 
ing annually  in  Europe,  North  America 
and  South  America,  with  leading  or- 
chestras and  in  recitaL 

One  of  the  most  impressive  recording 
artists,  Gyorgy  Sandor  was  winner  of 
the  Gran  Prix  Du  Disque  in  1965  for 
his  monumental  recording  of  the  entire 
piano  repertory  of  Bartok.  He  has 
recorded  with  orchestras  like  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Vienna  Symphony,  Sud- 
westfunk  Orchestra,  etc. 

The  first  complete  recording  of  the 
solo  piano  music  of  Prokofiev,  an  equal- 
ly significant  set  of  records  by  Sandor, 
has  been  released  and  received  enthusi- 
astically by  the  press  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Sandor  was  among  the  artists  invited 
to  the  inauguration  of  London's  famed 
Royal  Festival  Hall  and  of  the  new 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall.  He  was  featured 
soloist  at  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1965. 

In  1970,  he  commemorated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Bartok's  death  by  per- 
forming the  three  Bartok  piano  con- 
certos with  the  American  Symphony  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  He  has  performed  similar 
commemorations  in  other  major  cities 
in  the  world. 

BELA  BARTOK,  JR.,  the  elder  of  the 
composer's  two  sons,  made  engineering 
his  career,  although  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  administrating  his  father's  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  both  in  music  and  in 
other  matters. 

Since  his  retirement,  he  has  devoted 
his  time  to  the  Hungarian  Unitarian 
Church,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  to 
lecturing  and  writing  on  his  father's  ar- 
tistic heritage. 

In  the  lecture  portion  of  tonight's  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Bartok  will  discourse  as  only 
a  son  can  on  his  remarkable  father. 
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Kazuko  Hillyer 


presents 


Gyorgy 

Sandor 
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"IN  DEPTH  ON  BELA  BARTOK' 

A  Recital  and  Lecture  Program 

PROGRAM 
BACH Italian  Concerto 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Presto 
LISZT Sonata  in  B  Minor 

INTERMISSION 

KODALY "Marosszek  Dances"  (World  Premiere) 

Choreographed  by  Michael  Uthoff 
Leslie  Craig         C  harlotte  Dickerson         Debra  McLaughlin         Jeanne  Tears 
Thumas  (iiruir  Roland  Koux 

Members  of  the  Hartford  Ballet  Company 

Commissioned  by  The  Horace  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  Corporation 

BARTOK,  BELA  JR.: Lecture 

BARTOK Romanian  Dance  No.  1,  Op.  8/a 

Three  Hungarian  Folk  Melodies 
Six  Bulgarian  Rhythms 

Dance  Suite  (1923) 

Moderate  —  Ritornelle  —  Allegro  molto 

Ritornelle  —  Allegro  Vivace  —  Molto  tranquillo 

Ritornelle  —  Comodo  —  Finale 


KAZUKO  HILLYER  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.  /  Pacific  World  Artists 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019     (212)  581-3644 


Sl-ECIFICIATION  100 


RODGGRS    ...The  Organ 
designed  for  today's  Church 

G^lmd/co  mam  a/i</  A(mm 

Exclusive  Representatives 

241  Asylum  Street 

HARTFORD 

Free  parking  at  Municipal  Garage 


Dispensing  ONLY  highest- 
quality,  precision  instruments., 
priced  competitively  .  .  . 
made  in  America  . . .  since  1946. 

Professional   HEARING 
&  SPEECH  Aids  Service 
26  Bushnell  Plaza 
(Main  &  Gold)  HARTFORD 
Free  Parking        525-2131 


November  I 


MBA 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  HARTFORD 

Courses  leading  to  the 
MBA  degree  in  late  afternoon 
and  evening 

Entering  classes  start  May, 
September,  and  January 

For  information  write  or  call: 
MBA  Program  at  Hartford 
University  of  Connecticut 
39  Woodland  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06105 
Telephone  (203)  527-2149 

Application  process  should  be  completed  in  March,  July,  or  November 
Accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 


WE  GIVE  YOU 
MORE  TIME 

TO  SAVE 


"The"  Savings  Center,  where 
Saturday  banking  was  introduced 
in  Hartford  more  than  3  years  ago. 
All  offices  open  Saturdays  9  a.m.- 
1  p.m.  the  year  round.  Neighbor- 
hood offices  open  Fridays  until 
8  p.m. 


HARTFORD  LfiJ  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 

Main  Office:  50  State  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  06103 

525-3421 

11  offices  to  serve  you:  Hartford  (4),  Avon,  Bloomfield, 
Elmwood,  Farmington,  Stafford  Springs,  West  Hartford  Center 
Wethersfield. 


^I)e  Hartfi>rd  Ffoliday  Inn 
never  pl^^  jsecoi\d  Jiddje. 

We  don't  fiddle  around.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  fine  food,  cool 

beverages  and  just  plain  relaxing.  If  you  thought  we 

just  had  a  reputation  for  great  rooms,  then  you're 

missing  half  the  fun  of  the  Hartford  Holiday  Inn. 

Next  time  let  us  orchestrate  your  entire  evening. 

We'd  like  to  leave  you  on  a  good  note. 
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Stars  of 
"BIG  BAND  CAVALCADE" 

In  the  field  of  the  big  band  sound,  Bob 
Crosby,  Freddy  Martin,  Margaret  Whit- 
ing, Art  Mooney,  Buddy  Morrow  and 
Peanuts  Hucko  are  all  stellar  names. 
Each  star  is  re-creating  in  person  his 
greatest  hits  during  this  concert  of  musi- 
cal memories. 

BOB  CROSBY  took  over  leadership 
of  the  old  Ben  Pollack  Band  in  1935. 
The  Crosby  crew  made  its  lasting  im- 
print on  the  big  band  era  with  its  unique 
Dixieland  Swing  style  which  brought 
fame,  as  well,  to  the  band  within  the 
band,  the  Bob-Cats.  "Rampart  Street 
Parade,"  "Muskrat  Ramble,"  the  off- 
beat "Big  Noise  from  Winnetka,"  "Sum- 
mertime" are  still  memorable  to  count- 
less fans. 

By  1936  Bob  Crosby's  orchestra  had 
toured  the  country  on  one-nighters,  but 
his  first  triumph  came  at  the  Adolphus 
Hotel  in  Dallas.  The  success  was  such 
that  the  orchestra  toured  the  Hitz  Hotel 
chain  in  other  cities,  winding  up  in  the 
Silver  Grill,  Lexington  Hotel,  New  York 
City.. 

The  Big  Band  Cavalcade  production 
was  inspired  by   FREDDY  MARTIN. 

He  suggested  that  the  current  resurgence 
of  national  interest  in  recordings  of  the 
30's,  40's  and  50's  dictated  in-person  per- 
formances of  the  big  band  sounds  as 
well. 

Martin,  who  organized  his  first  big 
band  in  1931,  is  the  veteran  of  this  sea- 
son's group.  Martin's  crew,  often  called 
the  most  melodic  of  the  sweet  bands, 
produced  such  hits  as  "Warsaw  Con- 
certo," "Why  Don't  We  Do  This  More 
Often"  and  the  "Hut  Sut  Song,"  all 
featuring  the  leader's  "silvertone" 
saxophone. 

His  first  important  job  was  with  Jack 
Albin's    band    in     Brooklyn's     Bossert 
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Columbia  Artists  Festivals  Corp. 
proudly  presents 

In  Person 
The  Great  Band  Leaders  Together 

BOB  CROSBY 
FREDDY  MARTIN 

ART  MOONEY 
BUDDY  MORROW 

Special  Guest  Singing  Star 

MARGARET  WHITING 

Guest  Star 
PEANUTS  HUCKO 


in 
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BIG    BAND    CAVALCADE" 


BIG  BAND  CAVALCADE  is  managed  by 

COLUMBIA  ARTISTS  FESTIVALS  CORP. 

Personal  Direction:  HERBERT  O.  FOX  and  CHARLES  K.  JONES 

165  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019 
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Rent  it. 

Try  it. 

Rent  applies 
if  you  buy  it. 

BALDWIN 

The  Sound  Investment 

Exclusive  Distributor  in 
Northern  Connecticut. 

CLAVIER 


Route  44 
Next  to  Gaidar's 


AVON 
678-1311 


Noveniher  I 


PROGRAM 

(Order  of  Appearance  Subject  to  Change) 
Numbers  to  be  Selected  from  the  Following: 

BOB  CROSBY 

BIG  NOISE  FROM 

WINNETKA Crosby- Bauduc-Haggart- Rodin 

LITTLE  ROCK  GETAWAY Joe  Sullivan 

WHAT'S  NEW Bob  Haggart 

MY  INSPIRATION Haggart 

I'M  PRAYING  HUMBLE Haggart 

DO  YOU   KNOW  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

TO  MISS  NEW  ORLEANS....  Traditional  New  Orleans 

PADUCAH   PARADE Matty  Matlock 

MUSKRAT  RAMBLE Traditional  New  Orleans 

("Muskat  Ramble") 

MARCH  OF  THE  BOBCATS Crosby- Rodin- Haggart 

HONKY  TONK  BLUES Meade  "Lux"  Lewis 

TIN  ROOF  BLUES Traditional  New  Orleans 

SUMMERTIME  (Theme) George  Gershwin 

SMOKEY  MARY Haggart- Bauduc 

AT  THE  JAZZ  BAND  BALL Traditional  New  Orleans 

SOUTH  RAMPART  STREET  PARADE  ..  Haggart- Bauduc 


FREDDY  MARTIN 

TONIGHT  WE  LOVE Tchaikovsky- Martin 

BEGIN  THE  BEGUINE Cole  Porter 

CABARET Kandor-Ebb 

TO  EACH   HIS  OWN Livingston- Evans 

RECORD  MEDLEY 

Hut  Sut  Song Killion- M c Michael-Owens 

Intermezzo Provost- Heming 

Managua  Nicaragua Fields-Gamse 

Bumble  Boogie Fina 

10 


A  Minor  Concerto Martin-Austin 

Warsaw  Concerto Addinsell-Sigman 

Sabre  Dance Aram  Khachaturian 

Cocanuts Fred  Heatherton 

Cumana Barclay  Allen 

MOVIE  THEMES 

Dr.  Zhivago Maurice  Jarre 

Love  Story Francis  Lai 

Theme  from  2001 Richard  Strauss 

SALUTE  TO  CONTEMPORARY  BAND  LEADERS 

Sugar  Blues Clyde  McCoy 

Waltz  You  Saved  For  Me Wayne  King 

Daddy Sammy  Kaye 

Auld  Lang  Syne Guy  Lombardo 

Bubbles  in  the  Wine Lawrence  Welk 

The  Very  Thought  of  You Ray  Noble 

Who  Wouldn't  Love  You Kay  Kayser 

Let's  Dance Benny  Goodman 

Drum  Boogie Gene  Krupa 

Ciri,  Ciri,  Bin Harry  James 

Begin  the  Beguine Artie  Shaw 

I've  Got  My  Love  to  Keep  Me  Warm Les  Brown 

Woodchoppers  Ball Woody  Herman 

Take  the  "A"  Train Duke  Ellington 

One  O'clock  Jump Count  Basic 

South  Rampart  Street  Parade Bob  Crosby 


ART  MOONEY 

ART  MOONEY  THEME 

SUNSET  TO  SUNRISE A.  Mooney 

THE  KID  FROM  RED  BANK Neal  Hefti 

ARTISTRY  AND  RHYTHM Stan  Kenton 

MACK  THE  KNIFE K.  Weill-M.  Blitzstein-B.  Breet 

SECRET  LOVER Paul  F.  Webster-Sammy  Fain 

SKYLINER C  Barnet 

I'M  LOOKING  OVER 

A  FOURLEAF  CLOVER Woods-Dixon 

BABY  FACE B.  Davis-H.  Akst 

"THE  BAND  UPSTAIRS"  or  "CONCERT  IN  THE  SKY" 

Rhapsody  in  Blue G.  Gershwin 

I  Can't  Get  Started  With  You /.  Gershwin-V.  Duke 

Nocturne Chopin-Sherwood 

Time  on  My  Hands    H.  Adamson-Gordon  Youman- Miller 

Bushnell  Prompter 


A  Shanty  in 

Old  Shanty  Town../.  Young-Little  Jack  Little-J.  Siras 
I'm  Getting  Sentimental 

Over  You A'.  Washington-G.  Bassman 

MEDLEY 

Marie /.  Berlin 

Opus  No.  1 Sy  Oliver 

Song  of  India Rimsky- Korsakoff 

MEDLEY 

Moonlight  Serenade M.  Parr ish- Miller 

In  the  Mood A.  Razaf-J.  Garland 

ROLL  CALL  OF  LEADERS  and  MUSICIANS 

A  Small  Hotel L.  Hart-R.  Rodgers 

Art  MooneyTheme 

Suset  to  Sunrise A.  Mooney 


BUDDY  MORROW 

NIGHT  TRAIN..../.  Forrest-0.  Washington-L  C.  Simpkins 

ONE  MINT  JULEP Rudolph  Toombs 

HEY  MRS.  JONES Freeman  King-John  Flynn 

TARA  THEME Max  Steiner-Mac  David 

(Gone  With  the  Wind) 

EXODUS Ernest  Gold 

HOLIDAY  FOR  TROMBONES David  Rose 

I'LL  NEVER  SMILE  AGAIN R.  Lowe 

ALL  OF  ME Simons-Marks 

CORRINE  CORRINA B.  Morrow 

SOME  OF  THESE  DAYS Shelton  Brooks 

RAINDROPS  KEEP  FALLING 

ON  MY  HEAD B.  Bacharach 

JOSEPHINE King-Bevins 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  THE 

REST  OF  MY  LIFE M.  LeGrand 

SOMEWHERE  MY  LOVE 

(Dr.  Zhivago) Maurice  Jarre 

SUNRISE,  SUNSET Harnick-Bock 

TROMBONE  MEDLEY 
Dorsey 
Morgan 
Teagarden 
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TROMBONE 

Morrow 

Covington 

Zentner 


MEDLEY 


MARGARET  WHITING 

(Herb  Mesick,  Conductor) 

THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT John  Meyer 

HELP  ME  MAKE  IT  THROUGH 

THE  NIGHT Kris  Kristofferson 

MEDLEY 

It  Had  To  Be  You Isham  Jones 

You  Made  Me  Love  You /.  V.  Monaco 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  40's 

Time  Goes  By Herman  Hupfeld 

This  is  the  Army  Mr.  Jones Irving  Berlin 

Boogie  Woogie  Bugle  Boy Don  Ray-Hughie  Prince 

Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple  Tree Lew  Brown, 

Charlie  Tobias  and  Sam  Slept 
Either  Too  Young  or 

Too  Old Frank  Loesser-Arthur  Schwartz 

No  Love  No  Nothing Harry  Warren-Leo  Robin 

I  Don't  Want  to  Walk 

Without  You  Baby Frank  Loesser-Jule  Styne 

Mairzy  Doats Milton  Drake,  Al  Hoffman 

and  Jerry  Livingston 

Chickery  Chick  Cha  La  Cha  La Sylvia  Dee, 

Sidney  Lippman 
Time  Goes  By Herman  Hupfield 

MEDLEY 

It  Might  As  Well 

Be  Spring Rodgers  &  Hammerstein 

Moonlight  in  Vermont Blackburn-Suessdoff 

Come  Rain  or  Come  Shine Arlen-Mercer 

SONGS  MY  FATHER  TAUGHT  ME  (MEDLEY) 

Till  We  Meet  Again 

Honey 

Sleepy  Time  Girl 

Aint  We  Got  Fun 

Goodship  Lollypop 

My  Ideal 

Breezing  Along  With  The  Breeze 

Louise 

Too  Marvelous  For  Words 

Beyond  the  Blue  Horizon 

THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT John  Meyer 
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Richard  Whiting 


Hotel.  With  steady  work,  he  later  mar- 
ried Lillian  Reardon,  then  associated 
with  Harper's  Bazaar. 

During  the  many  years  of  Martin's 
big  band,  Merv  Griffin  was  his  featured 
vocalist  for  nearly  five.  Among  others 
who  started  with  Martin  were  Claude 
Thornhill,  Russ  Morgan,  pianists  Jack 
Fina  and  Barclay  Allen  and  singer 
Buddy  Clark. 

ART  MOONEY,  one  of  the  top  lead- 
ers in  the  era  of  "Big  Bands,"  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  band  leader 
having  5  Gold  Records  to  his  credit. 
Each  represents  a  sale  of  a  million  rec- 
ords. They  were  "I'm  Looking  Over  a 
Four  Leaf  Clover,"  "Baby  Face,"  "Blue- 
bird of  Happiness,"  "Honey  Babe"  and 
"I'm  Getting  Nuttin'  for  Christmas." 

After  Army  service  for  three  years, 
he  formed  his  "big  band"  and  was 
booked  into  the  Lincoln  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Over  the  years  his  band  has  played 
such  key  spots  as  the  Meadowbrook  in 
Cedar  Grove,  N.J.,  the  Sherman  House 
in  Chicago,  New  York's  Roseland,  and 
a  recent  fourth  engagement  at  the 
famed  Riverboat  Restaurant,  also  in 
Manhattan. 

\Jf\j) 

BUDDY  MORROW,  one  of  the  all- 
time  great  trombone  players,  is  the  man 
behind  the  success  of  his  aggregation, 
which  he  first  organized  in  1951.  He  has 
been  featured  with  such  leading  orches- 
tras as  those  of  Paul  Whiteman,  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Eddy  Duchin,  Artie  Shaw,  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey,  and  as  staff  musician 
with  many  of  the  big  radio  and  televi- 
sion shows. 

One  night  in  Detroit  Buddy  came 
across  an  exciting  rhythm  and  blues 
number  and  insisted  that  the  band  rec- 
ord it.  The  song  was  "Night  Train,"  and 
it  became  a  national  sensation,  selling 
over  a  million  copies.  The  Buddy  Mor- 
row Orchestra  had  established  itself  as 
one  of  the  big  musical  attractions  on  the 
road.    They   set   attendance   records   in 


leading  ballrooms  and  theatres  from 
coast  to  coast.  Then  followed  hit  records 
that  included  "One  Mint  Julep,"  "I  Don't 
Know,"  and  "Hey,  Mrs.  Jones." 

As  a  recording  artist,  MARGARET 
WHITING  has  been  awarded  no  fewer 
than  twelve  gold  records  that  indicate 
each  sold  over  a  million  copies  and  one, 
"Slippin'  Around,"  with  Jimmy  Wakely, 
sold  over  three  million. 

Some  have  suggested  that  it  was  no 
trouble  for  the  blonde  singer  to  become 
a  top  flight  entertainer.  Her  father  was 
the  famed  song  writer  Richard  Whiting 
whose  almost  countless  songs  included 
"My  Ideal,"  "Sleepy  Time  Gal,"  "Be- 
yong  the  Blue  Horizon"  and  the  all-time 
hit  that  sold  sixteen  million  copies  — 
"Till  We  Meet  Again." 

But  whenever  the  child  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  a  professional  singer 
the  chorus  was  a  consistent  —  "Don't!" 
Today  Miss  Whiting  admits  that  since 
her  professional  debut  with  Gordon 
Jenkins  when  she  was  only  twelve,  she, 
too,  has  experienced  her  share  of  trying 
times.  However,  she  also  says,  "I  have 
never  given  a  performance  I  didn't  get 
pleasure  out  of  doing,  and  if  I  had  to 
do  it  all  over  again,  I'd  follow  the  same 
path." 


Freddy  Martin  speaks  of  PEANUTS 
HUCKO  with  awe  and  respect:  "He  is 
one  of  the  jazz  immortals.  In  baseball 
parlance,  having  him  in  our  show  is  just 
as  if  I  were  the  owner-manager  of  a  big 
league  team  with  such  Hall  of  Fame 
players  as  Sandy  Kofax,  Jackie  Robin- 
son or  a  Babe  Ruth." 

Hucko  is  an  alumnus  of  the  orches- 
tras of  Artie  Shaw,  the  Dorsey  Brothers, 
Benny  Goodman,  Woody  Herman  —  to 
name  a  few.  He  plays  his  clarinet  Hke  a 
second  Benny  Goodman  with  whom  he 
has  often  been  favourably  compared.  He 
has  performed  with  Louis  Armstrong 
and  more  recently  he  was  a  mainstay  on 
the  Lawrence  Welk  TV  show. 


Notes  on  the  Program 

SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  44 

SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF  was  born 
at  Onega  in  the  Government  of  Novgo- 
rod on  April  2,  1873;  he  died  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California  on  March  28,  1943. 

Rachmaninoffs  most  familiar  sym- 
phony is  his  Second,  in  E  minor.  Op.  27, 
which  he  composed  in  1906.  His  First, 
in  D  minor.  Op.  13,  written  in  1895,  was 
a  'student  work'  which  caused  its  creator 
'indescribable  torture,"  according  to  his 
Memoirs,  when  it  was  badly  performed 
at  a  Belaiev  Concert  in  St.  Petersburg 
under  Glazunov.  A  stretch  of  eleven 
years  follows  between  his  First  and  Sec- 
ond Symphonies;  forty  between  the 
First  and  Third.  He  began  work  on  Op. 
44,  which  was  to  be  his  last  symphony, 
in  the  spring  of  1935  and  completed  it  in 
the  summer  of  1936  at  his  home  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony  was  given  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducting, on  November  6,  1936.  Critical 
reaction  was  mixed.  One  reviewer  label- 
led it  "a  most  excellent  work  .  .  .,"  an- 
other described  it  as  "a  chewing  over 
again  of  something  that  never  had  im- 
portance to  start  with  .  .  .  ."  In  the  face 
of  this,  Rachmaninoff  adopted  a  re- 
signed attitude.  "When  my  First  Sym- 
phony was  premiered  they  said  it  was 
so-so,"  he  said  to  a  reporter.  "Then  when 
my  Second  was  played  they  said  the  First 
was  good,  but  the  Second  was  so-so. 
Now  that  my  Third  has  been  played  — 
just  this  fall  —  they  say  my  First  and 
Second  are  good  but  that  my  —  oh,  well, 
you  see  how  it  is." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  American 
performance  of  the  Third  Symphony, 
Lawrence  Oilman  provided  this  descrip- 
tion of  it: 

"This  Symphony  is  characterized  by  a 
profusion  of  those  sweeping  cantabile 
phrases,  darkened  by  moods  of  melan- 
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Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Capriccio  stravagante 

La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques 
(The  sea:  three  symphonic  sketches) 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
(From  dawn  to  noon  on  the  sea) 

Jeux  de  vagues 

(The  playing  of  the  waves) 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 
(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  the  sea) 
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choly  brooding  and  impassioned  stress, 
which  are  typical  of  Rachmaninoff  s  in- 
strumental creations.  Sombre,  lyrical, 
defiant,  it  is  a  work  wholly  representa- 
tive of  the  Slavic  genius  and  of  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  in  particular,  by  reason 
of  certain  unmistakable  turns  of  phrase 
and  of  orchestral  rhythm  and  diction. 

"The  Symphony  is  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  is  an  Allegro  moderalo,  begun 
by  a  slow  introduction  of  four  bars. 
Lento.  The  second  is  unusual  in  form  — 
an  Adagio  non  troppo,  Unked  with  a 
long  section  in  fast  tempo,  Allegro  vi- 
vace, and  closing  with  a  return  of  the 
Adagio  mood  and  pace.  In  the  Finale 
almost  half  the  middle  section  is  de- 
voted to  fugal  treatment  of  a  subject 
derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the 
movement." 

The  score  calls  for  the  following  in- 
strumentation: two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  xylophone,  triangle,  small 
drum,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Capriccio  stravagante 

Program  note  by  Gunther  Schuller 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  November  22,  1925. 
He  began  his  musical  career  as  a  horn 
player,  first  with  the  Ballet  Theatre  Or- 
chestra, next  with  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony, and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  As  a 
composer,  he  has  received  numerous 
commissions  from  orchestras  through- 
out the  Western  hemisphere.  Among  his 
better  known  works  are  the  Seven  Stud- 
ies on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee  and  The 
Visitation,  an  opera  which  received  its 
first  United  States  performance  as  part 
of  the  1967  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company.  A  distinguished  writer 
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and  educator,  Mr.  Schuller  is  President 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Artistic  Co-Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Capriccio  stravagante,  commissioned 
in  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  is  dedi- 
cated to  that  Orchestra  and  to  its  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  conducted 
its  first  performance  in  December  1972. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes, 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  clarinet  in  E  flat,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  sizzle  cymbal,  large 
suspended  cymbal,  medium  cymbal,  low 
cymbal,  triangle,  wood  block,  tambou- 
rine, three  tom-toms,  temple  blocks,  cow 
bells,  rachet,  maracas,  large  gourd,  small 
gourd,  tam-tam,  chimes,  vibraphone, 
marimba,  bell-tree,  jazz  trap  set,  harp, 
piano,  celeste,  harpsichord  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

^'Capriccio  Stravagante  is  essentially  a 
'fun-piece.'  It  is  a  light  piece  which  does 
not  pretend  to  plumb  profound  depths 
of  expression  and  meaning. 

"Humor  and  funny-ness  in  music  are, 
of  course,  a  tricky  business  —  particu- 
larly in  'absolute'  music  where  no  text  or 
extra  musical  elements  can  function  as 
the  direct  carrier  of  the  intended  humor. 
Secondly,  in  our  time  —  when  the  con- 
temporary language  of  music,  couched  in 
atonality,  remains  for  much  of  our  sym- 
phony audiences  either  unintelligible  or 
downright  annoying  —  it  is  inevitable 
that  many  listeners  will  find  a  piece 
written  in  an  uncompromising  contem- 
porary idiom  decidedly  unfunny. 

"I  should  add,  of  course,  that  Capric- 
cio does  not  intend  to  draw  belly-laughs 
from  its  listeners,  but  rather  now  and 
then  a  bemused  smile  or  chuckle  at  some 
of  its  strictly  musical  'extravagancies', 
its  'capricious'  manner  and  playful  ma- 
nipulations of  musical  materials.  In  that 
respect  I  hope  that  my  San  Francisco 
piece  will  do  honor  to  a  venerable  tradi- 


tion of  lighter  'fun-pieces',  such  as  Mo- 
zart's Musical  Joke  or  its  famous  but 
rarely  performed  forerunner.  Carlo  Fa- 
rina's Capriccio  stravagante  (1627),  to 
which  my  work  obviously  pays  its  hum- 
ble respects. 

"Like  its  earlier  namesake,  my  Capric- 
cio consists  of  a  sequence  of  many  short, 
highly  contrasting  sections.  A  very  brief 
introduction  —  a  fanfare,  played  by 
four  solo  trumpets  —  is  followed  by  a 
Ritornello  which  returns  five  more  times, 
always  in  different  orchestral  guises, 
shapes  and  forms,  and  which  alternates 
with  various  other  contrasting  move- 
ments. 

"Perhaps  the  final  outburst  of  deri- 
sive laughter  is  .  .  .  But  then,  a  joke  is 
never  any  good  when  it's  explained.  I 
guess  I'll  just  take  my  chances." 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

La  mer  (The  sea), 
three  symphonic  sketches 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 
When  Debussy  composed  'La  mer:  trois 
esquisses  symphoniques',  he  was  secure 
in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer 
in  France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the 
most  imitated.  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  re- 
cent event  (1902). 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's 
passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently  visited 
the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with 
constant  enthusiasm  about  'my  old  friend 
the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful'. He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he 
spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek  the 
seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in 
1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris, 
a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of 
a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  'because 
the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his 
creative  faculties'. 


When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the 
completion  of  La  mer,  it  was  not  the 
shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager 
(September  12):  'You  may  not  know  that 
I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that 
it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate 
led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have 
always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her 
[the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian 
hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be 
studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless 
store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they 
are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose 
beauty  often  deadens  thought'. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  De- 
bussy's new  score  when  it  was  new,  M. 
D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among 
the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed  as  'a  new 
phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution:  the 
inspiration  is  more  robust,  the  colors  are 
stronger,  the  lines  more  definite'.  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime 
rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein.  Until 
that  time  his  music  had  been  'an  art 
made  up  of  suggestions,  nuances,  allu- 
sions, an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in 
the  hearer's  soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that 
were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating 
delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 
of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of 
light,  almost  without  any  visible  lines  or 
substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandon- 
ing this  delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is 
perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  de- 
cided, positive,  complete;  in  a  word, 
classical'. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score 
more  elusive  to  minute  analysis  than 
La  mer.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is 
cemented  by  the  recurrence  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first, 
heard  after  the  introductory  measures 
from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English 
horn.  A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the 
opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the 
imagination  aflame,  it  induced  from  the 
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DRAWING/PAINTING 
STAINED  GLASS 
RUG  MAKING 
NEEDLEPOINT 

CREATIVE  ARTS 
Center 

Anchor  Village  Shoppes      qcdi  im 
1240  Farmington  Avenue    otKLIIM 
Off  Berlin  Turnpike  at  Route  72  Exit 
HOURS:  Mon-Sat  10-5:  Evenings/Thurs  7-9 


Register  Now 
for  Classes 
828-3404 


AMATEURS  WELCOME! 

(Professionals,  too,  of  course) 


The  literal  definition  of 
Amateur  is  One  Who  Loves. 

To  those  who  love  investigating 
Connecticut's  richly  varied  historical 
record,  The  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  offers  a  unique  opportunity. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  now 
open  to  all  who  share  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  history  of  Connecticut  and  its 
people. 

For  full  information,  write  or  call 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society 

1  Elizabeth  Street 
Hartford,  Ct.  06105  236-5621 


Julius  Hartt  School  of  Music 

Loi 
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Bloomfield  Avenue,  West  Hartford,  C 
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pen  of  Lawrence  Oilman  one  of  his  most 
evocative  word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination'.  So,  when  he 
essays  to  depict  in  his  music  such  things 
as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sports  of  the 
waves,  gales  and  surges  and  far  hori- 
zons, he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than 
the  spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of 
those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that 
he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing 
phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical 
sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  strang- 
er voices,  of  fantastic  colors  and  incalcu- 
lable winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and 
presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and 
dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in 
a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically. 
There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and 
lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shimmers 
and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an 
inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperi- 
ous command  not  many  have  wished  or 
needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mys- 
terious overtones,  the  reality  of  the  living 
sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination 
lures  and  enthralls  and  terrifies;  so  that 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the 
two  are,  after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean 
that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths 
and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted  and 
haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens 
before  the  magic  casements  of  the  dream- 
ing mind." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has  re- 
corded La  mer  /6>A-  RCA  Records. 

Program  notes  copyright  ®  1973  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Inc. 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  was  born  in  1935  in  Hoten, 
Manchuria. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


At  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study 
the  piano  and  Western  music.  When  he 
was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  stu- 
dent at  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger 
broken  while  playing  football,  he  de- 
cided to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting. 

In  the  fall  of  1959, 
Mr.  Ozawa  left 
Japan  for  Europe  in 
order  to  broaden  his 
musical  experience. 
Travelling  around 
the  continent  on 
motor  scooter  and 
supporting  himself 
with  various  odd 
jobs,  he  entered  the 
International  Com- 
petition of  Orches- 
tra Conductors  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  won  first  prize. 
One  of  the  judges  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  who  invited  the  young  conduc- 
tor to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  follow- 
ing summer.  There  he  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the 
outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin.  There  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  was  touring  Europe  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a 
tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961, 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the 
following  season  as  one  of  his  assistants. 
Ozawa  directed  several  Philharmonic 
concerts,  though  it  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during 
the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  appear- 
ance in  North  America. 

His  many  recordings  for  the  RCA, 
Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  la- 
bels include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and 
Petrushka  suites,  Orffs  Carmina  Burana 
and  Berlioz's  Symphonic  Fantastique. 
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Bushnell  Prompter 


PROGRAM  /  November  11, 1973 

First  Event,  Dance  at  Bushnell  Series,  1973-1974 

The 

EDWARD  VILLELLA  ENSEMBLE 


EDWARD  VILLELLA 


with 


and 


PATRICIA  McBRIDE 


Susan  Hendl,  Polly  Shelton,  Janet  Villella, 
Frank  Ohman,  Nolan  T'sani 

Members  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet 


PROGRAM 

I 
Shostakovitch  Ballet  Suite 

Music:  Shostakovitch 

Choreography:  Edward  Villella 

Susan  Hendl,  Polly  Shelton,  Janet  Villella, 

Frank  Ohman,  Nolan  T'sani 

This,  Mr.  Villella's  first  ballet,  premiered  in  1965  at  the  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance 
Festival.  The  suite  consists  of  four  movements:  a  waltz,  two  pas  de  deux,  and  a  galop. 

II 
Stars  and  Stripes  Pas  de  Deux 

Music:  Sousa-Kay 

Choreography:  Balanchine 

Patricia  McBride  Edward  Villella 

Balanchine  states  that  his  Stars  and  Stripes,  dedicated  to  the  late  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  has  a  story,  and  that  the  story  is  "the  United  States."  In  a 
sense  it  is  a  tribute  to,  and  a  portrayal  of,  American  exuberance,  pace,  rhythm,  and 
love  of  show.  This,  the  Grand  Pas  de  Deux,  features  a  young  officer  and  Liberty 
Belle  herself. 

INTERMISSION 


l/Z 


tf/a^^^nuicentGAtiUmad 


this  year,  with  your  gift 
of  a  beautiful  diamond 
cluster  ring.  No  other  gift 
you  can  give  will  mean 
so  much  and  last  so  long 
as  a  magnificent  diamond 
dinner  ring. 


Z.UX  BOI^DJ 


^       [I'i^^^Afe^^ 


Hartford 
15  Pratt  Street 


Fine  Jewelers  since  1903 

West  Hartford 
60  LaSalle  Road 
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albano 

ballet  academy,  inc. 

Joseph     Albano,    Jounder    and    artistic 
director  oj  the  Albano  Ballet  Company. 

Now  accepting 
Pre-Registration 

jor 
Second  Semester 


in 

Dance-Music-Drama 

jor 

Pre-Schoolers,  Children, 

Teen-agers  &  Adults 

Male  Dance  Scholarships  Available 

There  is  no  substitute  Jor  experience 

Connecticut's  Performing  Arts  Train- 
ing Center  stressing  a  classical  ballet 
program  with  related  arts.  European 
approach. 

130  Washington  Street 
HARTFORD  247-1519 

Branch  Schools  in  South  Windsor, 
Waterbury,  and  New  London. 
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III 

Fantasies 

Music:  Vaughn-Williams 

Choreography:  John  Clifford 

Susan  Hendl,  Polly  Shelton,  Frank  Ohman,  Nolan  T'sani 

This,  John  Clifford's  second  work  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  has  won  critical 
acclaim.  The  choreographer's  intent  is,  as  the  tital  suggests,  fantasy  —  and  the 
"fantasies"  are  left  to  interpretation  by  members  of  the  audience. 

INTERMISSION 

IV 
Five  Pieces 

Music:  Webern 

Choreography:  Balanchine 

Janet  Villella  and  Frank  Ohman 

This  pas  de  deux  from  "Episodes"  reflects  the  succinctness  of  the  score's  musical 
speech.  The  microstructures  of  the  music  are  paralleled  by  an  analysis  of  classic 
dance  motion.  The  gestural  secrets  of  the  latter  are  isolated  and  juxtaposed. 

V 
Pas  de  Deux  from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Music:  iMendelssohn 

Choreography:  Balanchine 

Polly  Shelton  and  Nolan  T'sani 

This  pas  de  deux  is  taken  from  the  second  act.  Divertissement,  of  the  full  length  ballet, 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

VI 
Le  Corsaire 

Music:  Drigo 

Choreography:  After  Petipa 

Patricia  McBride  and  Edward  Villella 

This  pas  de  deux  is  taken  from  an  old  full-length  Russian  Ballet  of  the  same  name. 
Now,  however,  in  the  West  it  is  performed  using  only  the  pas  de  deux  as  a  bravura 
show  piece. 

Dancers  courtesy  uf  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

Prochiciioii  Siai^e  Manafrer:  Aloysius  Petruccelli 

Froi^rain  arranged  by 

Susan  Pimsleur,  MUSICAL  ARTISTS 

119  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019 

(i'roi^rani  suhjcci  lu  chanf^c.) 

Bushnell  Prompter 


Iky-    .^Mbi'-V^'w.   T-^ 


Edward  Villella 

EDWARD  VILLELLA  has  been  danc- 
ing since  the  age  of  nine,  when  he  dis- 
covered ballet  after  walking  his  sister  to 
her  lessons  at  the  School  of  American 
Ballet.  At  fifteen,  he  stopped  dancing 
temporarily  to  pursue  a  B.S.  in  marine 
transportation  at  the  New  York  State 
Maritime  College,  where  he  also  won  a 
varsity  letter  in  baseball  as  well  as  the 
campus  welterweight  boxing  champion- 
ship. 

Since  those  early  days,  Villella's  career 
as  a  dancer  has  known  no  bounds. 
Today,  he  is  considered  to  be  the  great- 
est male  dancer  in  the  World.  He  has 
held  the  title  of  Principal  Dancer  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  for  over  fifteen 
years  and,  in  addition  to  his  many  roles 
with  that  Company,  has  appeared  with 
the  Royal  Danish  Ballet,  the  Royal  Win- 
nipeg Ballet,  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair,  London  Festival  Hall,  Jacob's  Pil- 
low, and  the  Boston  Arts  Festival.  He 
also  danced  at  President  Kennedy's  In- 
augural celebrations  and  has  performed 
for  both  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  the  White  House. 

When  dancing  with  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  at  Moscow's  Bolshoi  Theatre, 
Villella  became  the  first  and  only  Ameri- 
can male  dancer  compelled  to  grant  an 
encore  and  repeat  one  of  his  variations 
in  response  to  tumultuous  Russian 
applause. 

He  received  rave  reviews  for  an  elec- 
trifying performance  as  'Harry  Beaton' 
in  the  New  York  City  Center's  produc- 
tion of  "Brigadoon."  Villella  appeared 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  their 
production  of  "Prince  Igor,"  and  danced 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  under 
the  leadership  of  Andre  Kostalanetz,  for 
the  first  time  at  the  1970  "Promenades." 

His  roles  in  the  "Rubies"  section  of 
George  Balanchine's  ever-popular  ballet 
"Jewels"  and  in  Jerome  Robbins'  highly- 
controversial  "Watermiir  are  but  two 
that  were  created  especially  for  him.  His 


role  of  "Prodigal  Son"  is  quite  probably 
his  most  distinguished  —  certainly  one 
that  Villella  has  made  his  own.  He  also 
received  great  accolades  for  his  perform- 
ance in  the  title  role  of  the  Balanchine- 
Robbins'  "Pulcinella,"  which  was  one  of 
the  new  ballets  premiered  during  the 
New  York  City  Ballet's  history-making 
Stravinsky  Festival  in  June,  1972. 

Villella  has  performed  with  the  Na- 
tional Ballets  of  Washington  and  Ca- 
nada, the  Boston  Ballet,  and  in  guest 
appearances  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  civic  ballet  companies  throughout 
the  country.  An  active  member  of  the 
President's  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
he  finds  time  in  his  strenuous  schedule 
to  give  occasional  master  classes  and 
lecture  -  demonstra- 
tions, and  is  current- 
ly completing  a 
book  on  dance. 

He  has  been  seen 
on  all  the  major 
television  variety 
shows,  including  the 
Kraft  Music  Hall, 
the  Carol  Burnett 
Show,  the  Mike 
Douglas  Show, 
Hollywood  Palace 
and  the  Ed  Sullivan 

Show.  In  1968,  the  Bell  Telephone  Hour 
devoted  an  entire  program  to  him,  "Man 
Who  Dances  —  Edward  Villella,"  which 
was  shown  nationwide  over  the  NBC 
Television  Network.  One  of  his  most  re- 
cent television  performances  was  on  the 
NBC  special  "Christmas  with  the  Bing 
Crosbys." 

Villella's  critics  praised  him  in  the 
superlative,  kings  and  presidents  have 
saluted  him  with  enthusiastic  acclaim, 
and  charmed  audiences  applaud  and 
cheer  his  virtuosic  artistry.  Indeed,  Clive 
Barnes,  celebrated  dance  and  theatre 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  writ- 
ten of  Villella:  "A  great  dancer  dances 
unmistakably.  Edward  Villella  is  that 
extraordinary  thing,  a  great  dancer." 


Edward  Villella 


Take  it  from  us. 

We  transact  a  considerable 
amount  of  business 
over-the-counter. 

Or,  let  us  deliver  it. 

All,  or  part.  Anonymously. 
In  one  of  our  unsigned 
vehicles. 

FISHER'S 
Vintners  still  on  a  1-way  street. 
ASYLUM.  81. 
246-8811. 


Now  after  years  of  research, 
Allen  makes  available  to 
organists  the  world's  first 


Digital 
Computer 
Organ  .  . 


an  instrument  using  purely  mathe- 
matical means  to  create  with  ease, 
musical  tones  of  unprecedented  ac- 
curacy. Come  in.  Be  seated.  Play  it. 
We're  at  the  corner  of  Asylum  and 
Haynes  Streets,  across  from  Hart- 
ford's new  Civic  Center. 


525-5444 


m  Organs 


219  Asylum  Street  /  HARTFORD 
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when  it  comes  to  printing . . . 
you  deserve  what's  coming  to  you 

If  you  want  the  finest  in  printing,  come  to  Finlay.  You  couldn't 
come  to  a  better  printer.  Because  just  as  you  believe  in  the 
work  you  put  out,  we  at  Finlay  believe  in  the  printing  we  put 
out .  .  .  using  the  latest  techniques  in  a  craftsman-like  way 
from  start  to  finish. 

So  whether  it's  a  catalog,  flyer,  folder,  brochure,  journal  or 
annual  report,  for  the  finest  in  printing  come  to  Finlay.  You'll 
get  what's  coming  to  you  .  .  .  the  best.  After  all,  isn't  that  what 
you  deserve? 


finlayJL 


Printers 

390  Capitol  Ave.  /  Hartford,  Conn.  06106  /  522-6291 


Building 
Blocks  to 
Understanding 

The  letters  stand  for  Office  of 
Consumer  Information  where  real 
people  are  ready  to  listen  to  or 
answer  questions  about  insurance 
problems.  (And  they  won't  try 
to  sell  you  anything.)  Our 
toll-free  number  is  an  open  line 
to  thousands  of  individuals, 
each  one  as  unique  as  you  are. 
It's  all  part  of  our  Total 
Communications  Program— an 
investment  in  civic  and  social 

Progress  as  well  as  our  own 
usiness. 
Call  us  at 

277-6565 

We'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
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THE  TRAVELERS 


Charles  Treger 

Eleven  years  ago  an  unknown  violinist 
from  Detroit  made  world  headlines  as 
the  first  American  to  win  First  Prize 
(previously  held  by  David  Oistrakh)  in 
the  International  Wieniawski  Competi- 
tion in  Warsaw.  To  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  that  historical  achieve- 
ment, Charles  Treger  returned  to  Poland 
in  the  fall  of  1972  for  ten  concerts  and  a 
series  of  recordings,  the  royalties  from 
which  established  a  special  "Charles 
Treger  Award"  for  the  best  Polish  violin- 
ist in  each  succeeding  Wieniawski  Com- 
petition. This  was  Mr.  Treger's  fifth  re- 
turn to  Poland. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  triumph  in 
Poland,  Treger  played  a  concert  at  the 
White  House  by  special  invitation  of 
President  Kennedy.  Later  a  U.S.  State 
Department  tour  took  him  to  fourteen 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
for  over  30  concerts  with  William  Stein- 
berg and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
which  included  appearances  at  the 
Athens  Festival  and  Edinburgh  Festival, 
the  latter  before  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

At  home  in  New  York,  Charles  Treger 
celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  with  a 
unique  series  of  three  Town  Hall  con- 
certs entitled  "A  Romantic  Revival  for 
the  Violin,"  in  which  he  explored  some 
of  the  glittering,  virtuoso  showpieces 
that  won  rousing  ovations  from  today's 
audiences  as  they  did  from  the  public  of 
that  golden  era. 

Harold  Schonberg,  writing  in  the  A'^'h- 
York  Times,  headlined  his  Town  Hall 
review,  "Beautiful  playing  in  an  absorb- 
ing evening,"  and  then  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  playing  as  ".  .  .  unfailingly 
sweet,  controlled  sounds  with  technique 
to  burn,  with  taste  and  musicianship 
applied  to  every  piece  on  the  program." 

A  Treger  recording  of  Joachim's 
"Hungarian  Concerto,"  with  the  Louis- 
ville Orchestra  conducted  by  Jorge  Mes- 
ter,  was  named  one  of  10  best  concerto 
recordings  of  the  year  by  the  Saturday 
Review  magazine. 
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Bushnell  Prompter 


PROGRAM  /  November  12, 1973 

Second  Event,  Civic  Music  Association  of  Greater  Hartford,  1973-1974 

CHARLES    TREGER 

Violin 


SAMUEL  SANDERS 

at  the  Piano 


TARTINI-KREISLER 

MOZART 

BRAHMS 


BACH 


FAURE 


WIENIAWSKI 


I 

Fugue  in  A  Major 
Adagio  in  E  Major,  K.  261 
Sonatensatz 

II 

Sonata  in  G  minor,  for  solo  violin 
Adagio 
Fuga 
Siciliana 
Presto 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  13 
Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  quasi  presto 

IV 

Romance  sans  parole  et  rondo  elegante 


First  Edition,  Muza  and  Desto  Records 

HERBERT  BARRETT  MANAGEMENT 
1860  Broadway,  Suite  1700  New  York,  N.  Y.  10023 


Hartford's  newest  place 
for  drink'n  and  eat'n 


Second  floor 
HOTEL? 

g)NEST7\ 

Free  parking 


Yellow  Cab 

At  Bushnell's  East  Entrance  | 

ELSEWHERE/Dial  522-0234 
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32nd  Season     1973-1974 


pera^ 


XASSOCIATION 

Frank  Pandolfi,  Executive  Director 

Saturday  December  15  spm 

Bellini's 

I  PURITANI 


starring 


Christina 
DUETEKOM 

Paul 
PLISHKA 


Nicobi 
GEDDA 

Richard 
FREDRICKS 


Conductor:  Carlo  Moresco 
Stage  Director:  Anthony  Stivanello 

ORCH.:  $15,  $25  (Boxes) 
1st  BALC:  $10.50,  $13,  $15,  $17.50 
2ndBALC.:  $4,    $5,    $7 

Information:  527-0713 


FAHJILIIMl  IKAIL 

Her  latest  book— now  in  paperback 

HDJEIBIPIEIR  DMTO  M(DWniES 

All  of  the  material  in  the  book  appeared 
originally  in  The  New  Yorker. 
($3.95/Atlantic-Little,  Brown) 

HUNTINGTON'S.  110  Asylum  Street 

Hartford  (527-1835). 

Also  at  West  Hartford  and  Middletown. 


Story  of  //  Trovatore 

As  the  first  act  opens,  Ferrando,  captain 
of  the  guards  in  the  palace  of  Count  di 
Luna,  describes  a  tragedy  that  befell  the 
Count's  family  many  years  earlier.  When 
the  Count  was  very  young,  his  father  had 
caused  a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Before  dying, 
the  accused  woman  made  her  daughter, 
Azucena,  promise  vengeance.  An  infant 
brother  of  the  Count  disappeared  short- 
ly after  the  woman's  execution. 

The  scene  changes  and  Leonora,  a 
noble  lady  loved  by  the  Count,  is  heard 
confessing  her  love  for  a  troubadour 
named  Manrico.  Enraged  at  discovering 
Manrico  a  rival,  the  Count  threatens 
him,  and  in  the  ensuing  duel  the  trouba- 
dour is  wounded. 

The  second  act  opens  on  a  gypsy 
camp,  where  the  thrilling  Anvil  Chorus 
is  heard.  Azucena,  now  well  along  in 
years,  has  nursed  Manrico  back  to 
health.  He  believes  she  is  his  mother. 
Now  for  the  first  time  she  relates  to  him 
the  story  of  her  mother's  death  at  the 
stake.  She  tells  him  that  she  swore  venge- 
ance, and  seized  the  infant  brother  of  the 
Count  with  the  intention  of  hurling  him 
into  a  fire.  Instead,  she  reveals,  she  made 
a  mistake  and  threw  her  own  child  into 
the  flames. 

When  she  discovered  her  ghastly  error, 
she  resolved  to  bring  up  the  noble-born 
child  as  her  own;  thus  Manrico  is  actu- 
ally the  brother  of  the  Count. 

At  this  point  a  messenger  arrives  at 
the  camp  to  inform  Manrico  that  his  be- 
loved Leonora,  believing  him  to  have 
been  killed,  is  about  to  enter  a  convent. 
He  hastens  to  the  convent,  arriving  just 
as  the  Count  is  preparing  to  carry  her 
away  by  force.  She  escapes  with  Manrico. 

The  third  act  opens  on  Count  di 
Luna's  camp  where  Azucena  has  been 
brought  in  as  a  captive.  The  Count  has 
learned  that  she  apparently  is  the  per- 
son who  kidnapped  his  young  brother. 

The  action  shifts  to  a  scene  where 
Manrico  and  Leonora  sing  a  farewell  as 
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the  former  goes  forth  to  meet  the  Count. 
Manrico's  rage  mounts  as  word  comes  to 
him  that  Azucena  has  been  sentenced  to 
die. 

In  the  final  act  Manrico  has  been  de- 
feated, and  he  is  confined  in  prison  with 
Azucena.  Leonora  comes  to  be  near  her 
lover.  She,  Manrico,  and  the  chorus  sing 
the  celebrated  "Miserere." 

Leonora  pleads  with  the  Count  for 
mercy,  and  when  he  denies  her,  she 
agrees  to  marry  him  if  he  will  free  Man- 
rico. He  consents  and  they  go  to  the 
prison  to  free  Manrico  and  Azucena, 
but  when  Manrico  learns  of  her  promise 
to  marry  the  Count  he  bitterly  accuses 
her  of  betraying  his  love. 

Soon  he  discovers,  however,  that  she 
plans  to  cheat  the  Count.  She  has  taken 
poison.  As  she  begins  to  die,  he  begs  her 
forgiveness  for  his  suspicions.  The 
Count,  in  a  towering  rage,  orders  Man- 
rico to  be  executed  at  once.  As  the  axe 
falls,  Azucena  reveals  to  the  Count  that 
the  man  he  has  just  killed  is  his  brother. 
He  collapses  with  remorse. 
*     *     * 

//  Trovatore  is  Verdi's  bel  canto  opera. 

The  opera  made  its  American  bow  on 
May  2,  1855,  at  the  New  Y-ork  Academy 
of  Music  and  reached  the  Metropolitan 
on  the  third  night  of  its  inaugural  season 
in  1883. 
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Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  36       Schoenberg 

Poco  allegro 

Andante  grazioso— Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  alia  Marcia 

Joseph  Silverstein 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor, 
'Pathetique',  Op.  74 

Adagio— allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


Tchaikovsky 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  36  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Born  on  Sept.  13, 1874  in  Vienna; 
died  in  Los  Angeles  on  July  13,  1951. 
The  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  36,  was  one  of  the  first  works  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  this  country.  He  had  arrived  here  in 
October,  1933,  to  accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Malkin  Conserva- 
tory in  Boston.  (It  was  in  that  city  that  he  made  his  American  conduc- 
ting debut,  on  March  16,  1934,  in  a  performance  of  his  symphonic 
poem  Pelleas  and  Melisande  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. )  He 
began  work  on  his  only  vioUn  concerto  during  the  summer  of  1934  and 
completed  it  in  1936  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  meanwhile  settled, 
having  found  the  climate  of  the  Northeast  uncongenial  to  his  health. 
Dedicated  to  Anton  Webern,  his  friend  and  one-time  pupil,  the  concerto 
was  first  performed  on  December  6,  1940,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Louis  Krasner  was  the  soloist  and  Leopold  Stokowski  the  conductor. 

The  concerto  and  the  Fourth  String  Quartet,  Op.  37,  were  both  com- 
pleted at  about  the  same  time,  and  to  Rene  Leibowitz,  author  of  Schoen- 
berg and  His  School,  these  works  are  the  "culmination  of  Schoenberg's 
twelve-tone  style" — an  ^valuation  shared  by  many  commentators,  par- 
"ticularly  as  it  applies  to  the  concerto.  This  work  has  become  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  pedagogical  examples  of  Schoenberg's  celebrated 
"method  of  composing  with  twelve  tones  related  only  to  each  other." 

Despite  the  concerto's  far-reaching  influence,  it  has  been  slow  to 
enter  the  repertory  of  artists  and  orchestras.  Sad  as  that  neglect  is — for 
the  concerto  is  surely  one  of  Schoenberg's  finest  works — there  is  an 
easily  understood  reason  for  it:  Op.  36  poses  unusual  difficulties  for  the 
listener,  extraordinary  ones  for  the  soloist  and  orchestra.  To  deal  with 
the  latter  problem  first,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  composer  himself 
once  remarked  that  the  executant  really  needs  six  fingers  on  his  left 
hand — ^not  an  unseemly  exaggeration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  concertos  in  the  literature  of  the  violin.  It  demands 
a  technique  that  encompasses  a  virtuosic  mastery  unparalled  in  any 
previous  concerto.  Yet  this  virtuosity  is  never  separable  from  the  mu- 
sical logic  of  the  total  work.  Though  the  soloist  is  given  many  breath- 
taking display  opportunities,  he  may  never  indulge  himself  the  liberty 
of  isolated  musical  flights.  If  the  concerto  is  to  make  its  musical  point, 
the  soloist  must  at  every  moment  keep  an  ear  to  the  orchestra  sounds, 
for  he  must  participate  in  the  most  subtly  conceived  ensemble  effects, 
all  the  time  preserving  his  dominance  as  soloist. 

As  for  the  orchestra  players,  they  too  have  their  share  of  difficulties. 
Not  so  much  in  terms  of  agility  as  in  terms  of  precision — precision  of 
coordination,  of  dynamics,  of  intonation  and  timbre.  The  writing  is 
quite  exposed  and  there  is  little  duplication  of  parts.  The  extent  to  which 
each  player  is  "on  his  own"  is  unprecedented. 

The  extent  to  which  this  concerto  is  "difficult"  for  the  listener  will 
depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  expectations  he  brings  to  the  music.  Op. 
36  owes  but  Uttle  to  classical  organizational  schemes,  though  there  is  in- 
deed the  traditional  concerto  format  of  two  fast  movements  surrounding 


a  slow  movement,  the  first  of  which  resembles  sonata-allegro  form,  the 
second  an  ABA  structure  and  the  third  a  rondo.  But  the  listener  who 
expects  to  follow  this  work  strictly  by  means  of  thematic  and  rhythmic 
repetitions  and  similarities  will  be  disappointed.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
examples  of  such  organization.  The  opening  figure  of  the  solo  violin, 
for  instance,  occurs  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  in  the 
cadenza  near  the  conclusion  of  the  finale.  But  Schoenberg's  basic  arch- 
itectural scheme,  which  is  based  on  tone-rows  and  their  permutations, 
will  not  be  apparent  to  the  average  listener.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be.  To 
paraphrase  a  remark  of  Alban  Berg,  one  of  Schoenberg's  pupils,  such 
technalities  are  concerns  of  the  composer  and  of  the  performers.  They 
need  not  affect  the  listener.  Taken  on  its  own  terms,  the  Violin  Concerto 
offers  an  amazing  wealth  of  expressive  richness,  an  endless  flood  of 
musical  invention,  all  of  which  serves  to  confirm  Schoenberg's  state- 
ment that  it  was  his  intent  to  write  twelve-tone  music,  not  twelve-tone 
music. 


Symphony  No.  6  Peter  Hitch  Tchaikovsky 

in  B  minor,  'Pathetique',  Op.  74 

Born  on  May  7, 1840,  at  Kamsko-Votinsk; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir 
Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by  sub- 
jective sentiment. . . .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma 
to  all — let  them  guess  it  who  can.'  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the 
question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "program  sympho- 
ny" mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  pragram?'  In  other  words,  he  foresaw 
that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought  better  of  it  after 
the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his  preference 
for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was  published  as  the 
'Pathetique';  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon  what  was  a  good 
selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  circumstances  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  but  that  the  'subjective' 
sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he  could  explain.  Plainly, 
too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the  general  character  of  the 
music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habilments  of  melancholy — the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 


If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony — a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears — as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,  'Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.' 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  'insincerity'; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere' — that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satified  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to  Davidov, 
to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite 
the  best — and  especially  the  most  sincere — of  all  my  works.  I  love  it 
as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly 
even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

Program  notes  copyright  ©  1973  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Established  by  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthropist  and  ama- 
teur musician,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  second  oldest  in 
the  nation.  Its  first  concert  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on 
October  22,  1881,  under  the  direction  of  Georg  Henschel.  Since  then 
it  has  flourished  under  a  series  of  distinguished  conductors.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Emil  Pauer  and  Karl  Muck  were  some  of  the  luminaries  of  its 
early  days.  To  Pierre  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  goes 
the  credit  for  having  rebuilt  the  ensemble  after  a  crippling  musicians' 
strike  during  the  first  year  of  his  tenure. 

The  Koussevitzky  era,  one  of  the  most  colorful  in  the  Orchestra's 
history,  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  person- 
ality and  cathoUc  taste  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  During  this  time  the  Orchestra  greatly 
expanded  its  activities:  recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  Concerts  on  the  Charles 
River  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  the  following  year  be- 
came the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues 
to  hold  today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in  its  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires,  out  of  which  grew  the  famous  Berkshire  Music 
Festival  held  each  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Charles  Munch,  who  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  abroad.  Munch  was  followed  in  1962  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  WilUam  Steinberg  in  1969. 
Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season. 

Symphony  Hall,  built  in  1900,  is  the  Orchestra's  Boston  home.  Its 
acoustic  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players.  Active  in  the  sponsorship  of  youth  concerts  in  Boston,  it  is 
involved  also  in  numerous  television,  radio  and  recording  projects. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  bom  in  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria.  His  family  early 
recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on 
traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long  afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he 
also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western  music,  and  when  he  was 
sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken  while  playing  football,  he 
decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting. 

In  the  fall  of  1959,  Mr.  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  order  to 
broaden  his  musical  experience.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on 
motor  scooter  and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered 
the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besan§on, 
France,  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was 
the  late  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at 
Tanglewood  the  following  summer,  where  he  recieved  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occured  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  He 
resigned  this  post  at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  to  guest  conducting,  and  in  1970  he  was  made  Artistic  Co- 
director,  with  Gunther  SchuUer,  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970, 
and  beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  he  was  made  Music  Adviser 
to  the  Boston  Symphony.  This  fall  he  became  that  Orchestra's  Music 
Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood 
and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  recordings  for  the  RCA,  Angel  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka  suites,  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonic  Fantastique. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and  concertmaster 
since  1962,  joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Bom  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa 
Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bel- 
gium International  Competition,  and  a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras 
of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  solo- 
ist and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Dur- 
ing past  seasons  he  has  performed  many  concerts  with  the  Orchestra, 
and  has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA.  During  the 
1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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Head  of  The  Bourbon  Family 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskeys.  86  proof  arxl  100  proof  Bottled  in  Bond.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 
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SWSkSrS®  broadtail  lamb  is  the  luxury  fur  that  can  do  what  other  luxury  furs  can't, 

's  a  fine,  flat  fur  that  fits  sensuously  close  to  the  body.  Which  rr^eons  it  tailors  into  oil  of  today's  fashions. 

And  Swakora  doesn't  overwhelm,  Or  add  bulk.  It  simply  mokes  you  feel  and  look  elegant. 

Swakara  broadtoil  lomb  from  South  West  Atnco- designed  by  Viola  Syibert  lor  Ahxandre 


VI  reasons  to  lease  Continental  Mark  IV 


...  or  any  of  XXXII  other  fine  Lincoln -Mercury  cars! 


f 


There  always  were  five  good  reasons  to  lease  a 
car.  Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason 
is  one  you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive. 
It's  our  exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book 
that  provides  cash-free,  factory-authorized  ser- 
vice coast  to  coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only 
through  your  Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Asso- 
ciation members.  It  covers  not  only  our  mag- 
nificent Continental  Mark  IV,  but  every  one  of 
our  33  better  idea  models— Lincoln  Continen- 
tal, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Cougar,  Mercury 
Comet  and  Capri. 

Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting 
.   .   .    fixed    operating   expenses    .   .   .    minimum 


Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
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cash  outlay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in 
time.  Six  great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33 
great  cars  to  lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer,  or  mail  the  coupon  today  for  additional 
details  on  leasing  the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365. 


Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please   send    me   more   information    on    leasing    a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Inc. 


Officers 

Amyas  Ames,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Charles  M.  SpofFord,  Lawrence  A.  Wien,  Vice-Chairmen 

Gustave  L.  Levy,  Treasurer 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Managing  Director 


Board  of  Directors 

Amyas  Ames 
Hoyt  Ammidon 
EU  M.  Black 
Richard  M.  Clurman 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Douglas 
Mrs.  Irving  Mitchell  Felt 
Sampson  R.  Field 
Richard  L.  Gelb 
Harry  B.  Helmsley 
Mrs.  Leon  Hess 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 


Howard  B.  Johnson 
David  M.  Keiser 
Gustave  L.  Levy 
John  E.  Lockwood 
William  F.  May 
Rev.  L.J.  McGinley,  S.J. 
George  S.  Moore 
Edward  J.  Mortola 
Crocker  Nevin 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd 
William  Rockefeller 


Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Spofford 
Frank  Stanton 
Frank  E.  Taplin 
Franklin  A.  Thomas 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Lowell  Wadmond 
George  Weissman 
Lawrence  A.  Wien 
Edgar  B.  Young 


EX  OFFICIO 

Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New  York 

William  Schuman,  President  Emeritus 


Administration 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Managing  Director 
Mark  Schubart,  Director,  Education 
James  R.  Bjorge,  Associate  Director, 

Education 
Joseph  Caron,  Director, 

Public  Services 
Leonard  de  Paur,  Director, 

Community  Relations 
June  Dunbar,  Associate  Director,  Education 
Frank  S.  Gilligan,  Director,  Development 
John  Goberman,  Director, 

Media  Development 


Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Director, 

Concert  Halls 
Arthur  J.  Howard,  Director, 

General  Services 
William  W.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  Director, 

Programming 
Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Director, 

Operations 
Andre  Mirabelli,  Director,  Business  Affairs 
John  O'Keefe,  Director, 

Public  Information 


The  Lincoln  Center  Fund  Board  of  Trustees 


Hoyt  Ammidon,  Chairman 
R.  Manning  Brown,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Howard  B.  Johnson 
Edwin  S.  Marks 


William  F.  May 
Crocker  Nevin 
William  M.  Rees 
Andrew  Y.  Rogers 


Robert  E.  Rubin 
Francis  B.  Shepard 
George  Weissman 
Lawrence  A.  Wien 


Lincoln  Center  Council 

Schuyler  G.  Chapin,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Richard  W.  Couper,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Lincoln  Kirstein,  New  York  City  Ballet 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Lincoln  Center 

Peter  Mennin,  The  Juilliard  School 

Carlos  Moseley,  New  York  Philharmonic 

Julius  Rudel,  New  York  City  Opera 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center 

Norman  Singer,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 


Lincoln  Center  Council  on  Educational  Programs 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center,  Chairman 

Edwin  S.  Holmgren,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Mrs.  Norman  Lassalle,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

William  Nix,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Irwin  Scherzer,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Dr.  Leon  Thompson,  New  York  Philharmonic 

Gideon  Waldrop,  The  Juilliard  School 


Spoil  you  in  the 

Caribbean  or  all 

around  the  Pacific. 


\c)U  do  the  cruising, we  do 

the  caring  on  three  Sagaljord 

cruises.  Dec.  17,  Jan.7,  Jan.28 

from  Newark 

and  Port  Everglades. 

We  want  you  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  those  fabled  South  Sea  islands- 
while  we  charm  you  with  our  cuisine, 
service  and  style.  Or  to  thrill  to  the 
tempo  of  Caribbean  calypsos,  while 
we  stay  tuned  to  your  needs. 

That's  the  Sagafjord  story  and  the 
NAL  story,  backed  by  more  experi- 
ence than  any  other  cruise  line  sailing 
the  seven  seas  under  the  Norwegian 
flag.  So  plan  to  be  spoiled.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  these  forthcoming 
Sagafjord  cruises.  Or  call  us  soon. 
We're  men  of  the  world. 

Make  your  reservations  now  for  these 
three  Sagafjord  cruises: 

Grand  Holiday  Caribbean  Cruise. 

Dec.  17  from  New  York,  Dec.  20  from  Port 
Everglades.  20  days,  9  ports. 

Winter  Caribbean  Grand  Cruise. 

Jan.  7  from  New  York,  Jan.  10  from  Port 
Everglades.  19  days,  9  ports. 

Cruise  to  the  Soutti  Seas, 
Australia  &  New  Zealand. 

Jan.  28  from  New  York,  Jan.  30  from  Port 
Everglades.  73  days,  23  ports. 


The 

Sagafjord  is 
registered  in 
Norway 


orweffian 
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erica 
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Norway's  most  experienced  world  cruise  line. 

29  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  10006 
Also:  Los  Angeles,  Toronto. 
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November  is  an  unofficial  Gabriel  Faure 
month  for  Alice  Tully  Hall  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  in  which  Judith  Alstad- 
ter  will  perform  all  of  his  piano  works; 
other  well-known  music  of  Faure  is  in- 
cluded on  programs  by  the  Musica  Ae- 
terna  ensemble  and  in  the  concerts  of  The 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, in  which  violinist  Zino  Francescatti 
and  pianist  Gaby  Casadesus  are  the  guest 
artists  (November  16  and  18).  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  uncommon  attention  to  Faur^ 
(who  was  born  in  1845  and  died  in  1924 
at  the  age  of  nearly  80),  this  month's  cover 
for  the  Alice  Tully  Hall  program  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  study  of  the  composer  by  John 
Singer  Sargent.  The  original  is  in  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  to 
which  grateful  thanks  are  extended  for  the 
privilege  of  reproduction. 

Alice  Tully  Hall  In  addition  to  programs 
by  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lin- 
coln Center  and  the  Musica  Aeterna  en- 
semble, the  month's  schedule  includes  sev- 
eral other  events  in  annual  series.  On 
November  5  the  Music  from  Marlboro  se- 
quence will  begin  with  works  of  Bocche- 
rini,  Brahms  and  Schumann.  On  Novem- 
ber 1 3  Agostino  Steffani's  Tassilone  will  be 
performed  in  the  Clarion  Concerts  series 
under  the  direction  of  Newell  Jenkins, 
and  the  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua 
will  offer  music  of  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean England.  A  final  night-of-the-week 
to  be  underscored  is  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 21,  when  pianist  Bill  Evans  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  of  a  recurrent  mid- 
week focus  on  the  performances  of  the  Na- 
tional Jazz  Ensemble. 

Avery  Fisher  Hall  The  delayed  season  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  include. 


during  November,  performances  on  No- 
vember 8,  10  and  13,  of  Berlioz's  Dam- 
nation of  Faust.  This  is  part  of  a  season-long 
survey  of  the  Faust  legend  as  realized  in 
music.  In  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
series  on  Monday  nights,  Riccardo  Muti 
will  be  the  guest  conductor  on  November 
5  and  Van  Cliburn  will  appear  on  No- 
vember 26  as  soloist  with  Eugene  Or- 
mandy  conducting.  Seiji  Ozawa,  recently 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  will  conduct  the  first  concerts 
of  the  Orchestra  on  November  14  and  16. 
James  de  Priest  is  the  guest  conductor  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  when 
it  makes  its  first  visit  of  the  1973-74  season 
to  Avery  Fisher  (Philharmonic)  Hall  on 
Sunday,  November  18. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Revised  box 
office  hours  will  be  in  effect  during  No- 
vember: Monday  to  Friday  from  12  to  9; 
on  Saturday  from  10  to  9;  and  on  Sunday 
from  12  to  6.  For  credit  card  reservations 
call  799-4420.  595-6700  should  be  used  for 
information  on  casts,  duration  of  perform- 
ances, availability  of  tickets  and  so  forth. 
Two  new  productions  are  scheduled  for 
first  performances  during  November.  Ros- 
sini's L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  will  be  introduced 
on  November  10,  at  2:00  P.M.  On  No- 
vember 29,  Offenbach's  Contes  d'Hoffinann, 
in  a  new  version  by  Richard  Bonynge, 
will  have  its  first  performance  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild  benefit. 

New  York  State  Theater  Additions  to  the 
repertory  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
during  November  include  Rossini's  //  Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia  on  the  3rd,  with  Jean- 
Claude  Auvray  directing  and  the  debut  of 
bass-baritone  Michael  Li-Paz.  The  New 
York  City  Ballet  will  begin  its  fall  season 
on  November  13  with  a  program  that  in- 


cludes Jerome  Robbins's  Four  Bagatelles 
(first  performed  last  spring  under  the  title 
oi  Beethoven  Pas  de  deux).  For  those  looking 
forward  to  the  annual  run  of  The  Nut- 
cracker, it  will  begin  on  December  6th,  and 
continue  through  the  month. 

Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  The  first  sea- 
son of  Joseph  Papp's  New  York  Shake- 
speare Festival  begins  on  November  8 
with  David  Rabe's  Boom  Boom  Room.  In 
the  Mitzi  E.  Newhouse  Theater  (formerly 
the  Forum)  a  season  of  Shakespeare  will 
begin  on  November  10  with  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  The  Tempest  will  follow  on  Janu- 
ary 26  and  Coriolanus  on  April  13.  Other 
attractions  scheduled  for  the  Vivian  Beau- 
mont Theater  are  The  Au  Pair  Man  by 
Hugh  Leonard,  with  Julie  Harris  and 
Charles  Durning,  and  August  Strind- 
berg's  Dance  of  Death,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal performers  are  Max  von  Sydow  and 
Joanne  Woodward.  Another  play  (by  a 
black  writer)  and  a  musical  will  be  identi- 
fied at  a  later  date.  Performances  at  the 
Vivian  Beaumont  are  on  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  evenings  at  8  P.M., 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons  at  2:00  P.M.  At 
the  Mitzi  E.  Newhouse  Theater,  evening 
performances  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday)  begin  at  7:30.  Curtain  time 
for  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  matinees  is  2:30  P.M.  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  details  about  these  and 
other  matters  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
EN  2-7611. 

New  York  Public  Library  at  Lincoln 
Center  Now  in  preparation:  an  exhibit 
entitled  "The  Rise  of  Television:  The 
First  Decade  1948-1959."  To  be  opened  in 
the  Main  Gallery  on  December  17. 


Micronite  filter. 
Mild,  smooth  taste. 
For  all  the  right  reasons. 
Kent. 
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quality  cigarette. 
King  Size  or  Deluxe  100's 
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mgs:  wmg.  taf.n  mg.  nicotine; 
100's;  19  mg.  "tar,"  1.1  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


lb  Eddie  Rieeman 
iidio  spent  a  half  hour  in  line 

foran  hour  fl^t 

United  dedicates 

^^endship  Service. 

A  ti(^t  in  less  than  a  minute. 


Apollo  High  Speed  Ticketing  can  print  your  ticket 
in  less  than  10  seconds.  A  line-killer! 

Another  reason  more  people  choose  the  friendly 
skies  than  any  other  airline  in  the  land. 

Those  airport  lines  that  seem  hke  forever.  You  hate 
them.  We  hate  them. 

So  at  LaGuardia,  Kennedy,  Newark  and  other  major 
airports  we've  installed  high-speed  ticket  printers,  to  cut 
down  line  time  at  our  counters. 


Once  you  give  our  ticket  agent  the  input,  our  Apollo 
computer  will  print  your  ticket  in  less  than  10  seconds. 
Now  that's  got  to  be  a  line-killer. 

Apollo  High  Speed  Ticketing.  Because  we  think 
you've  stood  in  line  long  enough. 

Call  United  Air  Lines  at  (212)  867-3000.  Or  have 
your  Travel  Agent  book  you  on  United. 

Tlie  friend^  skies  of  your  land. 


Uaited  to  Chicago,  QevelandA Atlanta 


Partners  in  Travel  with  Western  International  Hotels. 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with 
Noel,LaNavidad, 
Hanukkah  and  Weihnachten? 


BoHa  does. 
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It  has  a  gift  for  celebration. 

A  handsome  wooden-rack  filled  with  6  bottles  of  delightful 
Bolla  wine  imported  from  Italy.*  About  $20.  Feel  free  to  give 
the  Bolla  Gift  Selection  to  anyone,  any  time.  It  will  be  the 
nicest  compliment  a  holiday  ever  had.  No  matter  what  lan- 
guage you  feast  in. 


Gift  Selection 


*2  bottles  each  of  Soave  and  Bardolino,  1  each  Valpolicella  and  Rose 
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Ambassador.  Representing  Scotch  at  its  lignteste 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY,  86  PROOF.  THE  JOS.  GARNEAU  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  ©  197? 


Lincoln  Center  Marquee 


FALL/WINTER  POP  CALENDAR 


Great  Performers 


THE  1973-74  Great  Performers 
pop  season  embraces  folk,  jazz, 
rhythm  and  blues,  and  country 
music.  The  fall/winter  schedule  in- 
cludes: a  performance  of  original  and 
authentic  orchestrations  from  Scott 
Joplin's  "Red  Back  Book"  with 
Gunther  Schuller  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble 
(Sunday,  November  4  at  8:00);  and 
Taj  Mahal  and  the  Marshall  Tucker 
Band  (Sunday,  November  18  at 
8:00). 

The  Canadian  singer/ songwriter 
Gordon  Lightfoot  returns  for  his  an- 
nual   two-concert    appearance    on 


Thanksgiving  weekend  (Friday,  No- 
vember 23  and  Sunday,  November  25 
at  8:00),  followed  by  Donny  Hath- 
away (Friday,  December  7  at  8:00), 
and  John  Prine  (Sunday,  December  9 
at  8:00).  Ella  Fitzgerald  will  appear 
Friday,  January  18  at  8:00. 

The  as  yet  incomplete  schedule 
also  includes  singer/songwriter 
Loudon  Wainwright  III  (Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 8  at  8:00);  the  return  of  Two 
Generations  of  Brubeck,  including 
the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  with 
Gerry  Mulligan  and  Paul  Desmond, 
along  with  the  Darius  Brubeck  En- 
semble and  Chris  Brubeck  and  the 


New  Heavenly  Blue  (Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 9  at  8:00);  Bill  Withers  (Sunday, 
February  17  at  8:00);  Bobby  Short 
(Sunday,  March  17  at  8:00  and  Sun- 
day, March  31  at  8:00)  and  the  Pres- 
ervation Hall  Jazz  Band  (Saturday, 
April  6  at  8:00).  All  concerts  wiU  be 
performed  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall  ex- 
cept for  the  "Red  Back  Book"  and 
Bobby  Short  performances  which  are 
scheduled  for  Alice  Tully  Hall, 
where  he  has  appeared  previously. 

The  Lincoln  Center  Great  Per- 
formers series  is  made  possible  with 
support  from  the  NeV  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts. 


Lower  left,  Dave  Brubeck  and  Jack  Six,  string 
bass;  center,  Taj  Mahal;  lower  right.  Preserva- 
tion Hall  Jazz  Band  (left  to  right:  Allan  Jaffe, 
tuba,  De  De  Pierce,  cornet,  and  Willie  Humph- 
rey, clarinet). 


Ned  Rorem 


Expressive  Rather 
Than  Experimental 


photo  by  Gianni  Bates 


Few  living  composers  can  be  credited  as  composer/writers,  but 
Ned  Rorem's  prolific  output  in  both  endeavors  places  him  in 
that  special  category.  Having  composed  three  symphonies,  three 
piano  concertos,  five  operas,  several  ballets,  music  for  theater, 
choral  works,  hundreds  of  songs,  most  recently  three  New  York 
premieres  and  the  world  premiere  of  his  opera  Bertha  to  be  per- 
formed November  26  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  Rorem  has  written 
two  volumes  of  diaries,  and  a  collection  of  lectures. 

He  is  not  the  first  composer  to  embrace  composing  and  writ- 
ing simultaneously.  Hindemith,  Debussy,  Schumann  have  con- 
tributed works  on  music,  and  music  criticism.  However,  the 
largest  portion  of  their  creative  lives  was  devoted  to  composing, 
whereas  Ned  Rorem  has  from  the  outset,  dedicated  himself  to 
both  means  of  expression.  "I  can  think  of  two  exceptions  only," 
recalls  Rorem.  "Paul  Bowles  who  writes  novels  and  Wagner 
who  wrote  music  librettos,  and  also  wrote  millions  of  other 
things  that  people  don't  read  any  longer.  Of  course,  I  don't 
write  fiction  but  I  do  write  criticism  of  sorts.  I  write  mostly 
about  myself." 

Born  in  1923,  Rorem  was  writing  poetry  and  dabbling  with 
music  while  still  a  child.  "When  I  was  a  kid  it  didn't  occur  to 
me  that  everybody  else  didn't  go  home  and  write  music,"  says 
Rorem.  "One  of  the  amusing  discoveries.of  my  life  was  that  ev- 
erybody else  wasn't  interested  in  music.  I  just  assumed  that 
writing  music  and  poetry  was  the  norm.  So  I  didn't  know  I  was 
a  freak  until  I  was  at  least  12  or  13.  I  have  always  pursued  many 
of  the  arts,  performing  and  creating  simultaneously.  By  the  time 
I  was  in  adolescence  it  was  sort  of  heads  or  tails  as  to  what  I 
would  do.  I  thought  about  being  a  dancer,  a  composer  and  a 
writer.  I  hated  to  give  anything  up  so  I  gave  nothing  up." 

While  still  in  his  twenties,  Rorem  started  to  put  his  thoughts 
down  in  sequential  order  for  his  first  diary.  "As  soon  as  I  knew 
the  diary  was  to  be  published,  I  found  that  I  couldn't  write  with 
the  same  spirit,  knowing  that  people  were  going  to  read  it  in  a 
year  or  two.  It  temporarily  changed  the  complexion  of  my  prose. 
I  found  that  you  write  for  an  audience.  A  diary  is  written  for  an 
audience  that  is  nebulous  and  in  the  far  future.  Composing  and 
writing  can,  at  times,  conflict.  I  have  assumed  that  the  two 
things  express  different  sides  of  me  but  in  actuality  they  don't. 
Music  can  be  just  as  obscene  as  words,  but  nobody  knows  it. 
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You  can't  be  arrested  for  writing  a  piece  of  music  that  doesn't 
have  words  to  it.  Nobody  can  prove  that  a  given  piece  of  music 
is  sexual  or  political  unless  there  are  words." 

Two  new  books  by  Rorem,  one  a  book  of  essays  and  the  other, 
The  Final  Diary,  will  be  published  within  the  next  six  months.  "I 
can  no  longer  write  self-exposingly.  I  think  it  is  unseemly  after  a 
certain  age." 

Rorem's  lineage  is  not  musically  rooted.  It  was  an  "intelli- 
gent" family,  explained  Rorem.  The  second  child  of  Quaker 
parents,  he  was  raised  in  a  liberal,  pacifist  environment.  "My 
mother's  younger  brother  was  killed  in  the  first  World  War. 
This  devastated  her,  and  when  she  got  married  to  my  father, 
they  wanted  a  milieu  concerned  with  peace.  So  they  became 
Quakers.  I  am  a  birthright  Quaker.  I  take  pacifism  for  granted.  I 
am  not  a  pacifist  of  conviction  but  of  birth  so  to  speak." 

In  1949,  at  26,  Rorem  moved  to  France  where  he  lived  and 
worked  until  1958.  Having  lived  in  France  for  eight  years,  critics 
groped  for  French  influences  in  his  music.  "When  people  found 
out  that  I  lived  in  France,  they  immediately  decided  that  my 
music  was  automatically  French.  But  looking  back  now,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  French." 

Going  back  to  his  childhood,  he  remembers  being  almost 
mysteriously  drawn  to  France.  As  it  had  for  so  many  other  com- 
posers and  writers,  the  mystique  of  the  French  countryside 
served  as  an  important  artistic  impetus  for  him.  "As  far  back  as 
I  can  remember  my  entire  orientation  was  towards  things 
French:  art,  literature,  food  and  above  all,  music.  So  when  I 
went  to  France  to  live  I  didn't  just  become  French.  I  went  home, 
so  to  speak,  as  if  I  had  been  there  before.  And  a  lot  of  people  in 
France  do  not  think  my  music  is  French.  They  think  of  it  as  far 
more  inhibited." 

When  asked  to  place  his  music  in  the  context  of  today,  Rorem 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  It  was,  after  all,  that  inevitable 
question  which  composers  are  repeatedly  forced  to  ponder.  "I 
hate  to  define  my  music,"  admitted  Rorem.  "I  don't  know  what 
original  means  and  I  don't  know  what  avant-garde  means  any 
longer.  There  is  no  definition  for  such  a  thing.  And  once  a  thing 
becomes  an  academy,  it  is  obviously  not  avant-garde.  I  am  also 
not  quite  sure  what  experimental  means.  I  really  don't  have 
very  much  to  do  with  any  of  these  things.  My  music  is  not  'ex- 
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perimental,'  and  it  is  not  adventuresome  in  terms  of  looking  for 
a  new  language.  It  is  though,  brave  or  courageous,  if  you  will, 
because  I  am  speaking  a  language  that  is  in  my  own  diction.  As 
to  what  my  language  is,  I  would  say  that  since  I  am  not  experi- 
mental, the  key  word  would  be  expressivity.  Expressivity  might 
be  old  fashioned  but  it  is  coming  back  into  fashion  with  people 
like  George  Crumb.  It  is  getting  away  from  the  style  used  by 
Milton  Babbitt." 

His  reputation  as  a  composer,  he  believes,  is  based  on  what  he 
has  written  for  the  human  voice.  "Expressivity  and  my  attrac- 
tion for  the  human  voice  go  hand  in  hand,"  added  Rorem.  "The 
reason  I  started  writing  for  the  voice  was  because  of  poetry.  I 
wanted  to  connect  these  interests  of  mine,  poetry  and  music, 
and  wed  them  in  one  way  or  other.  When  I  was  15  1  was  setting 
the  poetry  of  e.e.  cummings  to  music  and  having  girls  in  high 
school  sing  them  for  me.  It  wasn't  their  voice  that  interested  me 
so  much  at  the  time  but  their  interpretation  of  the  words.  I 
guess  I  also  wrote  for  the  singer  inside  of  me.  I  have  hundreds  of 
songs." 

Ned  Rorem,  like  all  composers,  grapples  with  that  vague  in- 
tangible, communication— trying  to  transmit  the  composer's  in- 
nermost feelings.  "I  don't  think  a  composer  knows  for  whom  he 
is  writing,"  admitted  Rorem.  "All  I  would  say  was  that  he 
writes  for  somebody  else.  That  person  can  be  himself  at  a  later 
period,  or  it  can  be  someone  he  loves.  If  the  people  whom  I  love 
died  tomorrow,  it  would  make  a  big  difference  in  the  music  I 
write  and  one  wants  the  approval  of  those  one  loves.  And  as  for 
who  one  loves,  that  could  be  an  abstract.  You  don't  write  for 
people  you  hate.  You  might  want  to  write  for  people  you  hate, 
because  you  respect  them.  You  may  want  to  cinvince  them  that 
you  are  good.  But  if  you  are  writing  to  convince  somebody,  that 


is  not  the  same  thing.  I  write  for  an  audience  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  who  it  is.  It  could  be  for  an  unnamed  person  or  it  could  be 
for  people  that  I  love  or  that  love  me.  I  also  write  for  the  ap- 
proval of  my  parents— 'here  is  my  gift'— the  way  all  children  do. 
And  of  course  I  love  to  be  applauded.  For  instance,  one  writes  a 
piano  concerto  to  get  applause.  In  my  piano  concerto,  which  I 
wrote  two  years  ago,  I  wanted  to  show  off  the  piano  in  a  glitter- 
ing and  glamorous  way.  So  I  write  for  applause  in  a  way  that 
Elliot  Carter  does  not.  But  Elliot  Carter,  it  so  happens,  gets  a 
great  deal  of  applause.  He  is  also  writing  for  that  kind  of  admi- 
ration too." 

Rorem's  opera  Bertha  was  commissioned  by  John  Gutman, 
formerly  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Studio.  It  was  to  be 
structured  for  children  and  to  be  performed  primarily  on  the 
road.  Rorem  chose  Kenneth  Koch's  Bertha  because  it  had  a  uni- 
versal appeal  and  could  work  well  with  any  audience.  "Origi- 
nally, Gutman  vetoed  Bertha,  because,  he  said,  it  was  too  sophis- 
ticated. He  thought  that  children  would  never  understand  it.  Of 
course  children  understand  anything,  it  is  adults  that  don't  un- 
derstand anything.  Bertha  is  a  25  minute  opera  in  ten  acts  on  the 
mad  queen  of  Norway,  Bertha,  who  is  an  absolute  monarch  on 
the  style  of  Nixon.  It  is  like  all  the  Shakespeare  king  tragedies 
rolled  into  one.  It  is  witty  and  quite  touching." 

For  Rorem,  opera,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  should  convey  a  sense  of 
immediacy.  Like  the  composer  of  a  century  ago,  he  is  also  at- 
tempting to  strike  a  euphonious  chord,  between  a  dramatically 
cohesive  text  and  the  music  that  encircles  it.  "If  someone  comes 
along  and  gives  me  a  lot  of  money,  I  will  write  another  three  act 
opera.  But  only  if  I  can  do  anything  I  want.  Even  then  I 
wouldn't  know  quite  what  to  do,"  concluded  Rorem. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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A  Morning  with  Milstein 


Nathan  Milstein  refuses  to  be  absorbed  in  the  sleek,  compact,  highly 
mobile  world  technology  has  manufactured  about  us.  The  69-year-old 
violinist  leads  an  active  life,  concertizing  all  over  the  world— yet  he  moves 
at  his  own  pace;  and  his  pace  is  several  hundred  miles  an  hour  slower 
than  a  monstrous  747  jet  thunderously  musters  in  seconds.  Milstein  will 
not  fly.  There  is  no  need  to  fly  when  he  can  leisurely  cross  time  barriers 
and  geographic  boundaries  without  assaulting  his  system  with  drastic 
changes. 

His  two  Carnegie  Hall  concerts  on  October  19  and  November  28,  and 
the  masterclasses  he  teaches  at  The  Juilliard  School  this  year,  were 
carefully  planned  to  avoid  tumult,  confusion  and  needless  expenditures  of 
energy.  This  partly  explains  why  he  can  still  draw  capacity  houses,  evoke 
enthusiastic  praise  from  the  press  and,  most  importantly,  deeply  enjoy 
every  second  of  his  artistic  life. 

"My  life  is  not  very  complicated,"  says  Milstein.  "I  play,  and  I  play  all 
over  the  world.  In  Europe  the  tours  are  longer  because  winter  starts 
earlier.  In  early  September  I  am  usually  playing  already.  In  the  United 
States  the  winter  season  ends  in  April,  whereas  in  Europe  the  season  runs 
until  July.  And,  of  course,  in  Europe  there  are  so  many  festivals,  such  as 
Salzburg.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  months  out  of  the  year  I  tour,  but 
generally  I  try  not  be  away  from  home  for  more  than  a  month." 

Home  for  Milstein  is  London,  a  place  he  has  found  to  be  suitable  to  his 
temperament.  "I  initially  moved  to  London  because  my  wife  preferred  it, 
but  I  quickly  became  used  to  it.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  New  York  is  not  a 
better  place  to  live.  I  find  London  an  easier  place  to  live.  It  is  not  as 
frantic  as  New  York.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  to  New  York  in 
three-and-a-half  years." 

Milstein  teaches  masterclasses  at  Juilliard.  He  has  always  taught,  but 
Juilliard  offers  him  a  rather  unusual  teaching  experience.  "The  young 
people  I  teach  are  extraordinarily  gifted.  I  don't  remember  seeing  so 
many  gifted  people  at  such  an  early  age.  I  had  a  masterclass  in  Zurich  but 
the  students  at  Juilliard  have  stronger  musical  backgrounds.  It  is  a  very 
stimulating  and  professional  environment." 

The  masterclasses  are,  according  to  him,  an  important  vehicle  in 
learning.  "It  is  a  sound  principle.  I  don't  think  students  need  an  outsider 
to  come  in  and  teach  them,  but  they  want  to  know  another  opinion— they 
want  to  know  what  I  think  and  have  to  say.  It  is  a  good  idea.  Standards  of 
performing  are  higher  now  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  developed  a  critical 
and  analytical  sense  early.  When  working  with  young  students  it  is  very 
difficult  to  compare  talents.  Talent  is  always  a  strong  intangible, 
regardless  of  the  period.  Most  important  are  the  standards  that  are 
established  by  different  work  habits,  technology  and  other  factors.  It  is 
like  comparing  the  tomatoes  today  to  those  of  ten  years  ago.  Today  they 
are  different  because  they  use  chemicals  in  the  soil  to  make  the  tomatoes 
grow  bigger  and  faster.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  necessarily 
better.  Talent  is  very  much  like  a  precious  stone  or  jewel.  You  have  to  do 
something  with  it." 

The  Russian-born  violinist  said  that  American  schooling  combines  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  Russians  with  a  European  sense  of  music. 
"That  is  why  Europeans  rarely  achieve  the  technical  quality  that  Russian 
musicians  demonstrate,"  he  went  on.  "In  America,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  many  Russian  musicians  who  have  influenced  their 
thinking,  more  importance  is  placed  on  developing  a  young  boy's  muscles 
and  mechanical  abilities.  This  captures  the  important  ages  of 
development,  from  about  six  to  twelve.  In  Europe,  young  boys  are  given 
Bach  sonatas  to  play  before  they  know  how  to  approach  such  material. 
Now  they  are  teaching  young  students  how  to  develop  their  muscles  and 
their  technique,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  United  States." 

The  violinist  was  awed  by  the  plentiful  crop  of  young  violinists  who 
appeared  for  Juilliard's  fall  auditions.  "The  committee  and  I  found  it 
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hard  to  eliminate  some  of  the  candi- 
dates because  they  were  so  good,"  says 
Milstein. 

Looking  back  upon  his  career  he 
dwelled  upon  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping the  attitude  for  a  solo  artist. 
"There  is  a  difference  between  playing 
the  violin  sitting  down  and  playing 
the  violin  standing  up,"  explained 
Milstein.  "Playing  in  an  orchestra  can 
be  a  limiting  experience  for  a  perfor- 
mer who  hopes  to  build  a  solo  career 
for  himself.  He  can  never  fully  express 
himself  because  he  is  always  under  the 
pressure  of  a  baton  that  is  telling  him 
what  to  do.  He  plays,  but  he  is  not 
being  allowed  to  express  himself  thor- 
oughly." 

Milstein's  1973-74  season  marks  the 
44th  anniversary  of  his  first  North 
American  tour  during  the  1929-30 
season.  Before  American  audiences 
ever  heard  the  name  Milstein,  he  was 
acclaimed  as  a  master  violinist  by  the 
legendary  Eugene  Ysaye.  He  later 
went  to  Petrograd  to  study  with  Leop- 
old Auer.  In  1935  he  made  his  Paris 
debut.  A  debut  in  Spain  and  extensive 
tours  through  European  music  centers 
followed,  establishing  a  pattern  that 
endures  to  this  day. 

As  I  prodded  him  with  the  many 
questions  that  came  to  mind,  about 
his  career  and  the  people  he  has 
known  and  worked  with,  Milstein 
would  have  been  just  as  content  to 
talk  about  the  inadequate  service  in 
American  hotels  versus  European  ho- 
tels. Stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
thought  and  glancing  about  his  com- 
fortable hotel  suite  overlooking  Cen- 
tral Park,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  puz- 
zled expression  on  his  face:  "You 
know,  the  hotel  service  in  America  to- 
day is  just  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It 
used  to  be  so  much  better.  In  Europe  I 
have  found  that  rooms  are  generally 
cleaner  and  the  service  is  so  much  bet- 
ter." 

After  an  extended,  but  no  less  inter- 
esting, detour  about  hotels,  the  size 
and  quality  of  eggs  today  compared 
to  20  years  ago,  and  the  advantages  of 
living  abroad,  he  reluctantly  came 
back  to  his  career.  Clearly,  Milstein 
doesn't  like  to  be  fussed  over.  Public- 
ity and  his  public  image  do  not  con- 
cern him. 

He  smiled  to  himself,  laughed  qui- 
etly and  said:  "You  know  people  al- 
ways like  to  create  glamorous  stories. 
People  say  that  I  declined  a  career  as 
a  child  prodigy.  But  that  isn't  true. 
My  mother  simply  wanted  me  to  stay 
home.  She  said  to  me,  'you  better  play 
well  first.'  Everybody  used  to  come  to 


the  house  and  tell  me  how  smart  I  was 
and  how  well  I  played.  My  mother 
was  not  impressed.  She  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  off  while  very  young. 
She  said,  'you  don't  know  enough.' 
Times  have  since  changed.  Now 
mothers  will  push  their  child  out  into 
an  artistic  career  saying,  'My  son  de- 
serves more.'  My  mother  was  not  a 
professional  musician  but  she  loved 
music.  People  often  do  things  earlier 
than  they  are  capable  of.  I  have  never 
accepted  anything  that  I  couldn't  do 
well.  I  could  never  rush  into  learning 
a  new  piece.  Even  if  I  could  play  it,  I 
had  to  have  time  to  think  about  it— to 
let  the  idea  thoroughly  sink  in  before 
executing  it." 

Milstein  said  publicity  is  very  good 
for  selling  Rice  Krispies  but  not  for 
art.  His  voice  moved  up  three  steps:  "I 
don't  want  people  to  buy  more  of  me. 
Needless  publicity  somehow  detracts 
from  quality  and  attitude.  I  believe 
that  there  are  certain  things  that 
should  not  be  emphasized.  You  don't 
need  all  that  noise  all  the  time.  It 
serves  no  purpose.  Why  must  there  be 
so  much  unnecessary  publicity  for  a 
Callas  concert?  The  woman  always 
sings  well.  Her  reputation  precedes 
her.  I  remember  that  there  was  never 
much  publicity  for  a  Heifetz  or  a 
Kreisler  concert.  The  only  publicity 
was  if  they  played  well  and  then  it 
was  a  very  natural  thing  because  it 
followed  the  event.  People  did  not  go 
into  the  concert  hall  expecting  more 
than  the  performer  could  give.  When 
the  concert  went  well,  the  public  loved 
it  and  the  press  raved.  That  was  pub- 
licity. Too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  name  of  the  artist.  This  is  not 
always  the  right  way  to  do  things  be- 
cause very  often  the  big  names  are  not 
always  the  best  all  the  time.  .  .  .  My 
point  is  that  it  is  better  to  be  known 
by  quality  alone.  You  can't  supply  a 
good  soup  for  a  million  people.  But 
you  can  make  a  good  soup  for  ten 
people  maximum.  I  remember  the 
French  used  to  make  small,  delicate 
snuff  boxes  inlaid  with  diamonds. 
They  were  not  made  for  masses  of 
people.  Each  little  box  required 
months  of  work." 

The  twentieth  century,  with  its  gad- 
gets, "images"  and  its  promotion  of 
artists  as  sophisticated  household  arti- 
facts, managed  to  pass  Milstein  by. 
The  simple,  unadorned  pleasure  of 
playing  well  has  carried  over  into  his 
everyday  activities,  making  life  a 
worthwhile  endeavor  in  itself. 

Robert  V.  Weinstein 
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CONCERT 
NOTES 

Two  major  American  orchestras  have 
engaged  new  concertmasters  for  the 
season  now  in  progress.  Both  are 
American  born,  and  each  has  distinc- 
tive attributes  to  bring  to  his  new  in- 
volvement, thus  adding  something  to 
the  community  in  which  he  will  base 
his  activites.  In  Los  Angeles,  Zubin 
Mehta  has  acquired  the  services  of 
Sidney  Harth  as  the  new  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
also  as  his  Associate  Conductor. 
Harth  has  to  his  credit  a  distinguished 
background  as  a  soloist  and  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Music  at  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Harth  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Louisville  Or- 
chestra (at  an  early  age)  and  later  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  has  also 
been  Associate  Conductor  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  and  Conductor 
of  the  Evanston  (111.)  Symphony.  He 
will  make  his  debut  as  Conductor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  in  the 
subscription  concerts  of  February  7,  8 
and  10. 

Thomas  Schippers  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  have  selected  Phillip 
Ruder  as  concertmaster  and  Ronald 
Hudson  as  co-concertmaster,  begin- 
ning with  the  second  pair  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  in  September.  Ruder 
comes  to  Cincinnati  with  a  record  of 
four  seasons  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony.  He  has  also  served 
as  professor  of  violin  and  chamber 
music  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, and  as  first  violinist  of  the 
school's  resident  string  quartet.  Hud- 
son has  been  assistant  concertmaster 

of  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  since  1966. 

*  *  * 

The  latest  American  orchestra  to 
acquire  a  spacious  home  through  the 
conversion  of  a  movie  house  is  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Symphony.  Conduc- 
tor Harold  Farberman  took  particular 
note  of  the  facilities  in  the  former 
Paramount  Theater  (now  Paramount 
Center  for  the  Arts)  by  including,  on 
his  inaugural  program  in  October,  the 
Third  Symphony  of  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  whose  organ  part  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  display  of  the  The- 
ater's long-admired  Wurlitzer.  This 
brings  to  five  the  number  of  American 
cities  in  which  such  conversions  have 
provided  a  new  utility  for  a  by-gone 
cinema  palace:  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  was 
the  first,  followed  by  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Miami, 
Fla. 
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RACHMANINOFF     Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Op.  44 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

SCHULLER     "Capriccio  stravagante" 

(First  New  York  Performance) 

*DEBUSSY     "La  Mer,"  Trois  esquisses  symphoniques 
("The  Sea,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches) 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 

("From  Dawn  to  Noon  On  the  Sea") 

Jeux  de  vagues 

("The  Playing  of  the  Waves") 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

("Dialogue  Between  the  Wind  and  the  Sea") 
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THE  PROGRAM 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor, 
Op.  44 

SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

(1873-1943) 

Sergei  RachmaninofF  was  born  at  Onega 
in  the  Government  of  Novgorod  on  April 
2,  1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  Califor- 
nia on  March  28,  1943. 

RachmaninoflPs  most  famiHar  sym- 
phony is  his  Second,  in  E  minor,  Op.  27, 
which  he  composed  in  1906.  His  First,  in 
D  minor.  Op.  13,  written  in  1895,  was  a 
'student  work'  which  caused  its  creator 
"indescribable  torture,"  according  to  his 
Memoirs,  when  it  was  badly  performed  at  a 
Belaiev  Concert  in  St.  Petersburg  in  that 
year  under  Glazunov.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  stretch  of  1 1  years  between  his  First  and 
Second  Symphonies;  40  between  the  First 
and  Third.  He  began  work  on  Op.  44, 
which  was  to  be  his  last  symphony,  in  the 
spring  of  1935,  and  completed  it  in  the 
summer  of  1936  at  his  home  on  Lake  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony  was  given  by  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conduct- 
ing, on  November  6,  1936.  Critical  reac- 
tion was  mixed.  In  the  face  of  this,  Rach- 
maninoff adopted  a  resigned  attitude. 
"When  my  First  Symphony  was  first 
played  they  said  it  was  so-so,"  he  said  to  a 
reporter.  "Then  when  my  Second  was 
played  they  said  the  First  was  good,  but 
the  Second  was  so-so.  Now  that  my  Third 
has  been  played— just  this  fall— they  say 
my  First  and  Second  are  good  but  that 
my— oh,  well,  you  see  how  it  is." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  American 
performance  of  the  Third  Symphony, 
Lawrence  Gilman  provided  this  descrip- 
tion of  it: 

This  Symphony  is  characterized  by  a 
profusion  of  those  sweeping  cantabile 
phrases,  darkened  by  moods  of  me- 
lancholy brooding  and  impassioned 
stress,  which  are  typical  of  Rachmani- 
noff's instrumental  creations.  Sombre, 
lyrical,  defiant,  it  is  a  work  wholly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Slavic  genius  and  of 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  in  particular,  by 
reason  of  certain  unmistakable  turns  of 
phrase  and  of  orchestral  rhythm  and 
diction. 

The  Symphony  is  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  is  an  Allegro  moderato,  begun  by 
a  slow  introduction  of  four  bars,  lento. 
The  second  is  unusual  in  form— an 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  linked  with  a  long 
section  in  fast  tempo,  allegro  vivace,  and 
closing  with  a  return  of  the  Adagio 
mood  and  pace.  In  the  finale  almost 
half  the  middle  section  is  devoted  to 
fugal  treatment  of  a  subject  derived 
from  the  first  theme  of  the  movement. 


The  score  calls  for  the  following  instru- 
mentation: two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone, 
triangle,  small  drum,  bass  drum  and  cym- 
bals, two  harps  and  strings. 


"Capriccio  stravagante" 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

(b. 1925) 

Gunther  Schuller  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  November  22,  1925.  He  began  his 
musical  career  as  a  horn  player,  first  with 
the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  then  with 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Or- 
chestra. As  a  composer,  he  has  received 
numerous  commissions  from  orchestras 
throughout  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Among  his  works  are  the  Seven  Studies  on 
Themes  of  Paul  Klee  and  The  Visitation,  an 
opera  which  received  its  first  United 
States  performance  during  the  1967  sea- 
son of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company. 
Writer  and  educator,  Mr.  Schuller  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Artistic  Co-Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Capriccio  strava- 
gante, commissioned  in  celebration  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  Or- 
chestra, is  dedicated  to  that  Orchestra 
and  to  its  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  conducted  its  first  performance  in 
December  1972. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  three 
flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  clarinet  in  E  flat,  bass  clari- 
net, three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  sizzle  cymbal,  large 
suspended  cymbal,  medium  cymbal,  low 
cymbal,  triangle,  wood  block,  tambour- 
ine, three  tom-toms,  temple  blocks,  cow 
bells,  rachet,  maracas,  large  gourd,  small 
gourd,  tam-tam,  chimes,  vibraphone,  ma- 
rimba, bell-tree,  jazz  trap  set,  harp,  piano, 
celeste,  harpsichord  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  supplied  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

Capriccio  stravagante  is  essentially  a 
'fun-piece.'  It  is  a  light  piece  which  does 
not  pretend  to  plumb  profound  depths 
of  expression  and  meaning. 

Humor  and  funniness  in  music  are,  of 
course,  a  tricky  business— particularly  in 
'absolute'  music  where  no  text  or  extra- 
musical  elements  can  function  as  the  di- 
rect carrier  of  the  intended  humor.  Sec- 
ondly, in  our  time— when  the  contem- 


porary language  of  music,  couched  in 
atonality,  remains  for  much  of  our  sym- 
phony audiences  either  unintelligible  or 
downright  annoying— it  is  inevitable 
that  many  listeners  will  find  a  piece 
written  in  an  uncompromising  contem- 
porary idiom  decidedly  unfunny. 

I  should  add,  of  course,  that  Capriccio 
does  not  intend  to  draw  belly-laughs 
from  its  listeners,  but  rather  now  and 
then  a  bemused  smile  or  chuckle  at 
some  of  its  strictly  musical  'ex- 
travagancies,' its  'capricious'  manner 
and  playful  manipulations  of  musical 
materials.  In  that  respect  I  hope  that 
my  San  Francisco  piece  will  do  honor  to 
a  venerable  tradition  of  lighter  'fun 
pieces,'  such  as  Mozart's  Musical  Joke  or 
its  famous  but  rarely  performed  fore- 
runner, Carlo  Farina's  Capriccio  strava- 
gante (1627),  to  which  my  work  ob- 
viously pays  its  humble  respects. 

Like  its  earlier  namesake,  my  Ca- 
priccio consists  of  a  sequence  of  many 
short,  highly  contrasting  sections.  A 
very  brief  introduction— a  fanfare, 
played  by  four  solo  trumpets— is  fol- 
lowed by  a  ntornello  which  returns  five 
more  times,  always  in  different  orches- 
tral guises,  shapes  and  forms,  and 
which  alternates  with  various  other 
contrasting  movements.  The  full  sce- 
nario is  as  follows: 

Fanfare,  Brightly  (4  trumpets)— 7?2<or- 
nello,  Giocoso  (full  orchestra)— Cara2ona  /, 
Maestoso  (essentially  strings  and  harpsi- 
chord)—/?2<orr2e//o,  Allegretto  (keyboard, 
plucked  and  percussive  instruments)— 
Scherzo,  Molto  vivo  (woodwinds,  light 
percussion)— i?z<ornf//o,  Moderato,  Alia 
marcia  (strings)  — Cawzona  //,  Lento 
(brass)— Ritornello,  Leggiero  (chamber 
groups  from  all  three  instrumental 
choirs  of  woodwinds,  brass  and  strings 
in  canonic  imitations)— Z)an2a,  Brightly 
(a  jazz  piece  for  percussion,  mallet  in- 
struments, keyboards  and  a  solitary 
'walking'  hass)— Ritornello,  Commodo  (cel- 
los and  hasses)— Fantasia,  Lento  liber- 
amente  (woodwinds  in  multiple  sono- 
rities and  mostly  solo  strings)  — 
Ritornello,  Leggieramente  ritmico  (violins 
and  violas  plus  percussion)— Cofi?a, 
Adagio  serioso  (full  orchestra).  All  of  this 
occurs  without  pause. 

Perhaps  the  final  outburst  of  derisive 
laughter  is.  .  .  .  But  then,  a  joke  is 
never  any  good  when  it's  explained.  I 
guess  I'll  just  take  my  chances. 


"La  Mer,"  Trois  esquisses 
symphoniques  ("The  Sea," 
Three  Symphonic  Sketches) 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

(1862-1918) 

When  Debussy  composed  La  Mer,  he  was 
secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  over 
composer  in  France,  and,  to  his  annoy- 
ance, the  most  imitated.  L'apres-midi  d'un 
faune  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898 
were  almost  classics;  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  re- 
cent event  (1902). 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's 
passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently  visited 
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And  a  lot  of  people 

with  little  to  celebrate 

without  your  help. 
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New  York  is  the  entertainment  capital  of  the 
world.  We  see  the  best  plays,  the  best  movies, 
the  best  rock  groups.  They  make  you  happy 
you're  a  New  Yorker.  But  there  are  other  New 
Yorkers  who  feel  the  curtain  coming  down 
on  them.  The  sick.  The  troubled.  The  homeless. 
The  aged.  These  are  the  people  the  United  Fund 


helps.  It  aids  425  important  community 
agencies  and  the  Red  Cross.  Someday  one 
of  these  organizations  might  be  aiding  you.  Give 
generously  at  work.  You'll  be  opening  up 
New  York  to  a  lot  of  your  fellow  New  Yorkers. 

It's  a  lot  of  New  Yorkers  helping  each  other,  ri 


United  Rind 

of  Greater  New  York 


the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with 
constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old  friend 
the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beau- 
tiful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he 
spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek  the 
seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in 
1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a 
milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a 
chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "because 
the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  crea- 
tive faculties."  When  he  went  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  be- 
fore the  completion  of  La  Mer,  it  was  not 
the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Mes- 
sager  (September  12):  "You  may  not 
know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life 
and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that 
fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I 
have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for 
her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian 
hillsides— and  my  seascapes  might  be  stu- 
dio landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store 
of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose 
beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from 
reality,  consistent  with  his  cultivation  of  a 
set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn 
him  from  salty  actuality  to  the  curling 
lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  The  Wave.  In  any  case, 
he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon 
the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japa- 
nese art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which 
in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain 
upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons 
d'or,  of  1907  was  named  from  a  piece  of 
lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  De- 
bussy's new  score  when  it  was  new,  M.  D. 
Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the 
Parisian  critics,  welcomed  as  "a  new 
phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution:  the  in- 
spiration is  more  robust,  the  colors  are 
stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime 
rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein.  Until 
that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art 
made  up  of  suggestions,  nuances,  allu- 
sions, an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the 
hearer's  soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were 
not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  in- 
complete; an  art  capable  of  creating  de- 
lightful impressionistic  pictures  out  of  at- 


mospheric vibrations  and  effects  of  light, 
almost  without  any  visible  lines  or  sub- 
stance. Without  in  any  way  abandoning 
this  delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his 
style  has  today  become  concise,  decided, 
positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score 
more  elusive  than  La  Mer  to  minute  analy- 
sis. The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  ce- 
mented by  the  recurrence  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard 
after  the  introductory  measures  from  the 
muted  trumpet  and  English  horn.  A 
theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening 
sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  fi- 
nal peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagina- 
tion aflame,  it  induced  from  the  pen  of 
Lawrence  Oilman  one  of  his  most  evoca- 
tive word  pictures: 

Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
would  have  called  "a  solitary  and  re- 
tired imagination."  So,  when  he  essays 
to  depict  in  his  music  such  things  as 
dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sports  of  the 
waves,  gales  and  surges  and  far  hori- 
zons, he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter 
than  the  spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not 
chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and 
waters  that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the 
changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a 
chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  vi- 
sions and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic 
colors  and  incalculable  winds— a  phan- 
tasmagoria of  the  spirit,  rife  with  eva- 
nescent shapes  and  presences  that  are  at 
times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spec- 
tacle perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which 
has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces, 
which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally 
mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away 
from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to 
whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command 
not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay 
heed. 

Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mys- 
terious overtones,  the  reality  of  the  liv- 
ing sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fasci- 
nation lures  and  enthralls  and  terrifies; 
so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy 
that  the  two  are,  after  all,  identical— the 
ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet 
winds  and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable 
depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which 
opens  before  the  magic  casements  of  the 
dreaming  mind. 

JOHN  N.  BURK 


Program  notes  copyright    ©   1973  by  the  Bos- 
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MEET  THE 
CONDUCTOR 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music 
Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Or- 
chestras, was  born 
in  Hoten,  Man- 
churia, in  1935.  A 
graduate  of  the 
Toho  School  of  Mu- 
sic in  Tokyo,  he 
went  to  Europe  in 
1959  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conductors  at 
Besanqon.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles 
Munch,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be 
a  conducting  student,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively with  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
orchestras.  Appointed  Music  Director  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning  with 
the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that 
post  after  three  seasons  to  devote  himself 
to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December, 
1970,  and  this  fall  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well.  His  many  recordings  for  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel 
labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff 
and  Berlioz. 
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Sometimes  taking  people  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic  culture  or  the 
exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day,  sharing  beautiful  moments 
with  someone  you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
experiences  that  Eastern  has  done  everything  possible 
to  make  them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer  together  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

TheWingsofMan. 
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Wfe  rich  men  count 
our  happiness  to  lie  in 

the  little  superfluities 
not  in  necessities." 


-Quoted  by  Plutarch,  AD  46-120 


The  truly  rich  man  isn't  the  man  with  the  most  money. 
He's  the  man  who  enjoys  those  dehghtful  superflu- 
ities of  Ufe...a  custom-made  putter,  two  seats  on  the 
aisle  on  opening  night,  an  excellent  Scotch  whisky. 
Like  Ancestor.  Twelve  years  old.  A  gentle-spoken 
whisky,  but  brave  at  heart.  Like  all  the  little  super- 
fluities, it  gives  a  lot  of  pleasure. 
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The  advantages  of  Kstening 
toWQXR  if  you  play  the  oboe 
with  the  N.Y  Philharmonic. 

If  you're  Mr.  Harold  Gomberg.  and  one  of  the  106 
outstanding  musicians  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  you've 
given  most  of  your  life  and  all  of  your  soul  to  classical  music. 
So  Mr.  Gomberg,  along  with  countless  artists  of  the  opera 
and  conceit  stage,  listen  to  WQXR  to  help  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  soul  for  great  music. 

One  afternoon  on  WQXR,  Mr.  Gomberg  might  hear  a 
piece  he's  played  many  an  evening.  He  might  even  hear 
himself.  WQXR  lets  him  hear  the  music  as  the  audience 
does— with  maximum  possible  depth,  texture,  and  purity. 

What's  more,  because  we  choose  our  selections  on  the 
basis  of  creativity  of  inteipretation,  because  we  know  the 
difference  between  classical  and  cliche,  the  fresh  and  the 
stale,  even  those  who  know  a  work  note  by  note  can  know 
it  even  better  through  WQXR. 

But  not  only  is  our  music  artfully  selected,  our 
selections  are  also  artfully  programmed.  From  the  lighter, 
livelier  classics  that  get  you  started  in  the  morning  to  the 
serious  evening  concerts  that  you  can  contemplate  upon, 
contemplate  by. 

Programs  on  the  arts  are  also  among  WQXR's  high 
notes.  Our  listeners  regularly  hear  not  only  musicians 
playing  live  in  our  studio,  they  hear  them  talking  about  their 
lives  and  life-styles  as  well.  For  Mr.  Gomberg,  the 
conversation  is  fascinating  because  it's  shop  talk;  to  the  rest 
of  our  audience  it's  fascinating  because  it's  show  talk. 

Even  the  news  offers  a  distinct  advantage  on  WQXR. 
Besides  clearly  reporting  local,  national,  and  international 
news,  traffic,  and  weather,  WQXR  keeps  its  listeners  ahead 
on  behind-the-scenes  activities  in  music,  dance  and  theatre. 
You'll  also  hear  New  York  community  news.  New  York 
sports,  and  New  York  business,  finance  and  advertising  news. 

So,  if  you  know  superb  music,  you'll  find  us  on  the 
dial  not  by  sight,  but  by  sound  alone.  On  WQXR,  you'll 
hear  music  rich  in  itself,  rich  in  its  variety.  Yet  all  the 
uncommon  music  we  broadcast  has  one  thing  in  common  — 
the  more  you  listen,  the  more  you'll  hear. 


The  advantages  of  listening 
to  WQXR  if  they  all  laugh  when 
you  sit  down  at  the  piano. 

To  enjoy  great  music,  you  don't  have  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  shaip  and  a  flat,  a  symphony  and  a  sonata,  a 
Sibelius  and  a  Stravinsky.  That's  what  makes  great  music 
so  great. 

However,  if  you  listen  to  WQXR  regularly,  you'll  soon 
want  to  know  all  the  differences.  That's  what  happens  when 
you  open  your  ears  and  your  heart  to  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  classical  music.  You  open  your  mind  as  well. 
And  soon  you'll  be  reading  the  column  on  the  left.  Because 
on  WQXR,  the  more  you  listen,  the  more  you'll  hear. 
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Marquisat. 

Look  at  the  words "  Beaujolais  Villages"  on  the  label.  They 
tell  you  that  Marquisat  is  not  just  another  Beaujolais. 

I  n  France,  only  those  wines  that  come  from  the  best  wine- 
producing  villages  in  the  Beaujolais  District  can  be  called  Beaujolais 
Villages. 

Ask  for  Marquisat.  It's  not  just  another  Beaujolais. 

But  a  great  Beaujolais  Villages. 

The  Rrench 
classifyj^ 
above 
regular 

Beaujol 


Francis  Robinson 

continued  from  page  16 


by  truck.  Flying  is  much  easier  on  the 
singers.  When  we  land  the  buses  come 
right  onto  the  field  and  take  us  directly  to 
the  hotels.  The  railroads  were  just  dis- 
appearing under  us,  anyway.  The  trains 
themselves  were  lovely  but  the  service,  es- 
pecially in  those  last  few  years,  was  prac- 
tically nonexistent.  For  a  long  time  the 
railroads  wanted  to  get  rid  of  passenger 
travel  because  they  were  losing  so  much 
money  on  it.  But  being  locked  up  on  a 
train  for  so  long  made  more  of  a  family 
out  of  the  company.  You  got  to  know 
people  and  there  were  perpetual  poker 
games  going  on  all  the  time." 

In  his  25  years  with  the  company  there 
have  been  four  general  managers:  Edward 
Johnson,  Rudolf  Bing,  Goeran  Gentele 
and  Schuyler  Chapin.  "There  have  been 
only  12  managers  in  the  Metropolitan's 
90-year  history,"  explained  Robinson, 
"and  I  served  with  a  third  of  them.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  each  one  of 
these  gentlemen  but  I  must  say  that  every 
General  Manager  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out  anything  about  left  the  Met  in 
better  shape  than  it  was  before  he  came, 
except  for  perhaps  poor  Mr.  Abbey  who 
was  the  first  manager.  He  only  lasted  one 
season.  He  later  came  back  as  part  of  a 
triumverate.  He  lost  something  like 
$600,000  his  first  season."  ^ 

Edward  Johnson  served  as  the  Com- 
pany's Gejieral  Manager  ftjr  15  years.  "He 
was  extraordinary,"  recalls  Robinson. 
"He  was  never  meant  to  be  General  Man- 
ager, except  by  God.  When  his  singing 
days  were  at  an  end,  he  became  assistant 
rrianager  under  Herbert  Witherspoon.  Mr. 
Witherspoon  died  only  a  few  weeks  after 
taking  office  and  he  never  really  ever  ran  a 
season.  This  happened  very  fast.  Edward 
Johnson  was  it,  and  he  took  the  ship  and 
righted  it  in  the  best  British  tradition.  By 
the  way,  he  was  Canadian.  A  lot  of  people 
didn't  know  that.  They  assumed  he  was 
born  here.  He  was  polished,  courteous,  af- 
fable and  far  better  as  an  administrator 
than  he  ever  got  credit  for  bieing.  He  man- 
aged things  so  beautifully  that  a  lot  of 
people  thought  they  could  take  advantage 
of  him.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  saw  him 
angry  on  a  couple  of  occasions  and  you 
quickly  looked  for  cover.  To  give  you  a 
little  background,  he  was  one  of  the  tenors 
hired  after  Caruso.  Being  a  singer  he  got 
along  with  the  singers  in  the  best  possible 
way.  He  knew  their  problems  and  was  ex- 
tremely sympathetic." 

When  Edward  Johnson  relinquished 
the  Metropolitan  Opera's  key  adminis- 
trative position,  Rudolf  Bing  was  given 
the  General  Manager's  chair.  In  Robin- 
son's view,  Bing  took  a  different  path  than 
that  followed  by  Johnson.  "Bing  wanted  a 
tighter  ship,"  says  Robinson,  "and  they 
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were  just  completely  different  person- 
alities. The  very  first  thing  Bing  did  was 
to  increase  the  season,  from  18  to  22 
weeks.  He  was  also  told  that  New  Yorkers 
would  not  go  to  the  opera  on  Tuesday  and 
so  he  inaugurated  the  Tuesday  subscrip- 
tion, and  it  was  an  enormous  success.  He 
put  more  emphasis  on  staging  than  was 
ever  done  before,  on  the  dramatic  aspect 
of  opera,  and  on  the  physical  quality  of 
the  individual  production.  It  was  his  in- 
sistence that  opera  was  drama  as  well  as 
music.  He  felt  that  contemporary  au- 
diences would  not  be  satisfied  with  just  a 
concert  in  costumes,  and  threadbare 
scenery.  Few  people  realize  that  there 
were  vast  differences  in  the  adminis- 
trations. First  of  all  Mr.  Johnson  was  a 
victim  of  the  depression  and  the  second 
World  War.  He  came  in  1935  and  we  were 
not  yet  off  our  knees  from  the  worst  finan- 
cial crisis  the  world  has  ever  known.  Six 
years  after  that  we  were  at  war.  The  sup- 
ply of  singers  from  Europe  was  cut  off  and 
his  new  productions  were  cut  down  to 
nothing.  So  he  had  to  make  do,  even  to 
make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  He  devel- 
oped American  singers  and  created  a  very 
fine  stable  of  operatic  talent.  Some  of 
them  are  still  with  us:  Dorothy  Kirsten, 
Richard  Tucker  and  Robert  Merrill." 

To  produce  dramatically  cohesive  pro- 
ductions, Rudolf  Bing  brought  in  re- 
spected American  and  European  stage  di- 
rectors. "Perhaps  Bing  exerted  more 
authority,  but  I  think  the  record  speaks 
for  itself." 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  control  is  di- 
vided between  an  Administrator,  Schuy- 
ler Chapin,  and  a  Music  Director,  Rafael 
Kubelik.  "Mr.  Chapin  feels  that  the  job 
has  become  too  big  for  one  man  to 
handle,"  says  Robinson.  "In  the  same  con- 
text, a  lot  of  people  in  the  United  States 
feel  the  presidency  has  become  too  big  for 
one  man  to  handle." 

Despite  an  ongoing  burdensome  deficit, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  continues  to 
weather  a  financial  dilemma  that  has 
faced  the  Company  since  it  first  opened  in 
1883.  "We  have  nearly  a  three  million 
dollar  cash  deficit,"  says  Robinson.  "Box 
office  is  better,  business  is  better,  contribu- 
tions are  about  the  same.  There  has  been 
no  lag  in  any  of  these  areas.  But  we  just 
can't  keep  up  with  escalating  costs.  In  ten 
years  our  receipts  have  doubled  but  our 
expenses  have  tripled.  It  is  like  a  runaway 
horse." 

Robinson  sees  "massive  new  support" 
as  the  only  antidote  for  the  Metropolitan's 
financial  problems.  "This  might  imply 
tapping  new  sources  that  we  have  never 

continued  on  page  27 


Charming,  unique  restaurants 

serving  authentic  French  crepes 

at  moderate  prices. 

Hi.  LINCOLN  CENTER:  1974  BIIVAY 
MIOTOWN:57WEST56thST. 
TIMES  SO.:  158  WEST  44th  ST. 
EAST  SIDE:  3rd  AVE.  bet.58-59  Sts. 
VILLAGE:  15  GREENWICH  AVE. 
WALL  ST.:  59  NASSAU  ST. 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty— and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
/O/t^^'lfe'  ^^^^^"  f^^  "  quick 
answer  and  TLIC 

GINGER 

MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON—63rd  St    At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MAN— 51  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7272 


After  you've  called  to 

reserve  a  car,  just  show  your 

license  and  charge  card. 


And  go. 


Sign  your  name. 


Hertz  #1  Club. 
Ifs  the  biggest  little  thing  we  da 

Over  the  years  we've 
done  a  lot  of  little  thing's 
to  make  renting  cars 
more  pleasant. 

We  call  them  "little" 
thing-s,  because  none  of 
them  have  ever  changed 
our  lives,  or  anybody 
else's. 

But  recently  we  had 
an  idea  that  we  feel  was 
more  ambitious  than 
any  idea  anyone  in  the 
rent  a  car  business  has 
ever  had. 

We  decided  to  cut 
through  all  the  nonsense 
you  ordinanly  have  to 
put  up  with  when  you 
come  to  a  rent  a  car  coun- 
tei'.  All  the  questions.  All 
the  filling  out  of  forms. 

We  call  our-  idea  Hertz 
Number  One  Club,  and 
her-e's  the  way  it  works. 

Apply  for  a  free  mem- 
bership car'd  at  any 
Heilz  counter-  or  call 
toll-free  800-654-3181. 

Then,  when  you  call 
to  r-eser-ve  a  quiet  For-d 
or  other  car  fr-om  us, 
anywher-e  in  the  countr-y, 
just  say  you're  a  member- 
of  the  Number  One  Club, 
and  your-  rental  form  will 
be  filled  out  and  waiting. 

So  all  you'll  have  to  do 
when  you  get  to  the 
counter  is  show  your- 
license  and  charge  car-d, 
sig-n  your-  name,  and  fio. 

Join  Hertz  Number 
One  Club.  It  won't 
change  your-  life,  but  it 
will  chanjie  that  part 
of  it  you've 
spent  waiting 
ar-ound  r-ent  a 
car-  counter-s. 


C-tRTZ   STSrEM,  INC.,   1973 


^^ 


Hertz  #1 
It's  the  little  things 
that  make  us  big. 


Tchaikovsky  had 
9platesofBlim 
before  stairting 
his  5th 
Symfhxynyl 


come, 

be  inspired 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 


RTO 


FINE  FOODS 

AND 

SPIRITUOUS 

LIQUORS 


MARTEILS 


OPEN  DAILY  FOR  LUNCHEON  •  DINNER  •  AFTER 

THEATRE  SUPPER  SIJ)E  WALK  CAFE  •  FIREPLACE 

THIRD  AVE.  AT  83rd  ST. 'UN  1-6110 


Across  from  Lincoln  Center 

A  haven  for  the  hungry  •  a  bit 
of  cheese,  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
glass  of  wine,  an  apple  maybe. 

MONK'S  INN 

5i   V.  64  St.   (b0t  B'wsy  &  CPW) 
874-2710 


^.^.  el 
>fflo  faro 

'^W    72 

*^G9iouftaht 

c/utltcnttc   Spanislt   Cuisine 


COCKTAILS     •     DINNER 
4  P.M.— 12 

Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


L^ 


<i     *i 


MINUTES  AWAY  FROM  LINCOLN  CENTER  AND  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Cafe  des  Artistes^ 

SUPEBB  FRENCH  CUISINE 
A    la    carte    entrees:    L    $3.50-$8.50 

D  $6-$9.  Comp.  D  $8. 
Murals  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 
TR  7-3343— EN  2-6700 

1  West  67th  Street  •  Closed  Sunday 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    DN    BROADWAY 

BETWEEN  62nd  &    63HO  STREETS 

NEW   YORK    CITY 

Tel.   JU    2-8  1  25 


EXPERT  CUSTOM  FRAMING 
FINE  GRAPHICS 

LEXINGTON  ART  GALLERY 
968  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
(70-71  ST.)  •  244-0229 


Ride  the  Bus 


to  Culture,  Not  Work 


New  Yorkers  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  bus  transportation  to  the 
general  movement  of  people  around 
the  city  to  facilitate  their  day  to  day 
existence.  They  may  not  be  as  well 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  to  serve  some 
special  purposes  related  less  to  busi- 
ness than  to  weekend  pleasure  and 
recreation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  the 
city's  many  and  famous  museums, 
galleries,  theaters  and  concert  halls  is 
the  recently  instituted  weekend  and 
holiday  "Culture  Loop"  service.  In 
the  words  of  William  J.  Ronan, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority:  "This  transit  in- 
novation is  the  first  of  a  series  of  off- 
peak  travel  marketing  tests  we  are 
planning."  The  concept  basically,  is 
simple  enough:  to  create  an  easy,  ex- 
peditious and  dependable  way  for 
New  Yorkers  to  reach  the  galleries,  or 
theaters  or  museums  of  their  choice  on 
the  days  when  they  have  the  most 
time,  and  the  greatest  inclination,  to 
indulge  such  interests. 

What  is  new  is  a  refinement  that 
has  been  introduced  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  New  Yorker,  or  a  visitor,  or 
a  New  Yorker  who  wants  to  show  a 
visitor,  some  of  the  city's  cultural  trea- 
sures, to  have  access  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jectives at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  single  ticket 
charge  of  $1.00  that  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  stopovers  at  any  of  the 


institutions  on  the  "Culture  Loop;" 
transportation  to  the  next;  and  so  on 
through  the  day,  to  a  total  that  could 
include  all  22  of  the  stops  on  a  1 7  mile 
circuit.  Possibly  some  record  seekers 
will  check  in  at  all  22  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  and  return  home  exhausted  but 
exhilarated  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  crowded  the  culture  of  cen- 
turies into  a  single  circuit.  But  others 
will  realize  that,  vis  a  vis  the  ordinary 
charge  of  35<t  per  bus  ride,  a  visit  to 
three  or  more  points  of  interest  will 
give  them  generous  artistic  returns  for 
a  limited  economic  outlay. 

During  the  1 7  mile  circuit,  the  Cul- 
ture Bus  (as  it  has  been  dubbed)  will 
pass  through  1 1  New  York  neighbor- 
hoods, ranging  from  Chelsea  and  the 
garment  district,  to  Harlem  and 
Washington  Heights.  The  total  circuit 
is  clocked  at  an  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes. Although  a  "loop"  suggests  an 
endless  belt  with  no  specific  point  of 
origin,  the  Culture  Loop  will  have,  for 
operational  purposes,  a  point  of  de- 
parture at  Eighth  Avenue  and  West 
Thirty-first  Street. 

Its  course  is  charted  along  Eighth 
Avenue  to  West  Fiftieth  Street,  east  to 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  north  to 
Central  Park  South,  west  to  Broad- 
way, north  to  West  65th  Street,  east  to 
Central  Park  West,  north  to  West 
86th  Street,  west  to  Riverside  Drive 
and  then  straight  up  to  West  157th 
Street.  From  this  northern-most  point, 

continued  on  page  29 
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Francis  Robinson 

continued  from  page  25 

known  about  in  the  past." 

To  the  perennial  question  of  whether 
government  support  will  rescue  the  Opera 
Company  and  other  sizable  artistic  enter- 
prises: "There  is  some  support  now,"  re- 
plied Robinson,  "but  it  only  amounts  to 
about  two  percent.  When  I  get  discour- 
aged or  impatient  I  try  to  compare  our- 
selves to  Italy.  Italy  has  been  producing 
opera  for  nearly  400  years  whereas  we 
have  only  been  producing  opera  for  about 
200  years.  At  the  time  we  will  be  cele- 
brating our  200th  anniversary  as  a  nation, 
La  Scala  will  be  celebrating  its  200th  an- 
niversary. But  that  is  still  no  excuse  for 
the  richest  most  influential  country  in  the 
world  not  to  do  more  for  the  arts." 

Robinson  is  confident  that  support  will 
come.  "It  will  happen,"  continued  Robin- 
son. "More  and  more  people  are  finding 
out  that  opera  is  giving  them  something 
that  nothing  else  can.  By  just  looking  at 
the  audience  each  year  it  is  evident  that 
things  are  changing.  The  audience,  for  ex- 
ample, is  getting  younger  each  year. 
There  is  always  somebody  hearing  La  Bo- 
heme  for  the  first  time." 
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A  p.r.  man's  work  is  never  done— With  Maria 
Callas  at  the  1971  opening. 

The  very  perplexity  of  the  Met's  com- 
plex financial  operation— its  sizable  yearly 
losses— forces  it  to  present  a  conservative 
repertory  of  established  operas  that  have  a 
solid  track  record  behind  them.  "We  lose 
$25,000  a  night  on  a  sellout  performance. 
Because  of  that  we  can't  risk  too  many  un- 
familiar and  unpopular  works.  So,  for  ev- 
ery Troyens  or  Orfeo  it  is  Aida,  Boheme,  Car- 
men, and  other  so-called  meat  and  potato 
works.  It  has  been  that  way  for  years,  and 
it  doesn't  show  any  sign  of  changing.  Ed- 
gar Wallace  described  this  situation  very 
well  when  he  said,  'You  say  I  know  what  I 
like,  that  is  not  so  true  as  saying  I  like 
what  I  know.'  " 

Knowing  that  progress  comes  slowly 
and  not  without  obstructive  barriers  to  be 
hurdled  along  the  way,  Francis  Robinson, 
through  persistence,  hard  work,  and  an 
unremitting  love  of  opera,  knows  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  will  never  cease  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  operatic  houses  in  the 
world.  ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 


Aperitif  Lillet,  Imported  by  Dreyfus,  Ashby  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Smart  cameras  foryour pocket... 
or  vest  pocket. 

Yashica  now  offers  two  little  electronic  cameras.  Both  can  fill  your 

album  with  big,  beautiful  pictures.  Our  newest,  the  Electro-110,  is 

snapshot  simple.  It's  equipped  with  our  famous  electronic  shutter  and 

quality  lens.  For  bright,  clear  photos  without  any  fuss.  Another  feature 

you'll  like  is  the  Electro-110's  budget  price.  Or,  if  you  lean  to  the 

more  exotic,  check  out  Yashica's  Atoron  E.  It's  fully  automatic.  Ultra- 

minature.  Super-smart.  Has  an  10  computer  brain  that  let's  you 

take  pictures  even  by  candlelight. 

YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC  CAMERAS... 
YASHICA  Inc.,  50-17  Queens  Boulevard,  Woodside,  N.  Y.  11377  It's  a  whole  new  thing 


Amyas  Ames,  President  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  addressing  a  press  conference  in  Philharmonic  Hall  at  which  the  Avery  Fisher  gift 
was  announced.  Behind  him,  from  the  left:  Mr.  Fisher,  John  Mazzola,  Managing  Director  of  Lincoln  Center  and  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Underwriting  the  Overhead 


A  name  that  has  been  well  known  to  many  for  decades 
took  on  a  new  identity  recently  with  the  extension  of 
Fisher  (as  in  Fisher  radio  and  stereo)  into  Avery  Fisher  (as 
in  Avery  Fisher  Hall).  The  identity  of  the  two  might  not 
be  immediately  apparent  to  the  Lincoln  Center  public; 
but  it  is  a  well  established  fact  to  the  Lincoln  Center 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  stock  holdings  which  com- 
prised a  major  gift  (in  the  millions)  on  behalf  of  Philhar- 
monic Hall  were  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Fisher's 
audio  assets  by  Emerson  Electronics. 

A  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Fisher  was  educated  neither  for 
a  career  in  business  nor  in  the  engineering  of  consumer 
products.  There  was  music  in  his  home  environment,  and 
that  was  a  pre-destined  part  of  whatever  else  he  might  do. 
Bui  he  was  educated  at  Washington  Square  College  of 
New  York  University  for  design  work,  which  took  him 
eventually  into  book  publishing.  He  pursued  this  for  a 
number  of  years  with  steadily  mounting  responsibilities, 
including  the  design  for  Dodd,  Mead  of  Churchill's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Speaking  Peoples. 

His  digression  into  other  areas  was  a  by  product  both  of 
the  depression,  which  was  a  negative  factor,  and  of  the  es- 
calating interest  in  high  fidelity,  which  was  a  positive  fac- 
tor. Initially  to  satisfy  his  own  criteria,  Fisher  delved  into 
the  world  of  components— mostly  derived  from  their  use  in 
radio— to  devise  his  own  unit.  Prophetically,  the  first 
brand  name  he  developed  was  Philharmonic,  whose  sale 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  operations  and 


combine  his  concept  of  high  standards  (in  cabinetry  as 
well  as  in  sound  reproduction)  with  technicians  capable  of 
realizing  them.  Many  innovations  that  subsequently  be- 
came standard  on  mass  produced  equipment  were  first 
made  available  to  discriminating  buyers  in  the  instru- 
ments that  Fisher  was  building  and  merchandising  in  the 
middle  and  late  Forties. 

To  refer  to  a  combination  of  mechanical  elements  as  an 
"instrument"  is  to  some  extent  stretching  a  point:  but  not 
any  more  so  than  in  describing  a  piano  or  an  organ  as  an 
"instrument,"  since  both  are  to  the  same  extent  combina- 
tions of  mechanical  elements.  From  the  start,  Fisher  had 
an  advantage  not  shared  by  most  designers  of  audio 
equipment— a  musical  judgement  that  derived  from  the 
study  and  practice  of  a  musical  instrument.  His  was  the 
violin,  which  he  learned  in  the  hard  school  presided  over 
by  Sam  Franko,  a  famous  figure  in  New  York's  musical 
life  between  1890  and  1920.  Fisher's  interests  inclined  him 
toward  the  world  of  chamber  music,  both  as  a  practitioner 
with  other  amateurs  and  as  a  long  time  subscriber  to  the 
public  performances  by  the  professional  elite. 

In  addition  to  underwriting  the  overhead  of  Philhar- 
monic (now  Avery  Fisher)  Hall,  the  gift  will  be  used  in 
part  to  establish  a  series  of  awards  to  promote  the  careers 
of  young  musicians.  These  are  described  as  "outstanding 
young  professional  musicians,"  to  be  selected  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Lincoln  Center.  They 
will  be  known  as  Avery  Fisher  Fellows. 
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Culture  Bus 

continued  from  page  26 


the  return  route  will  be  east  to  Broad- 
way, south  to  155th  Street,  east  to 
Amsterdam,  south  to  110th  Street 
(Cathedral  Parkway  or  Central  Park 
North  in  some  terminologies),  and 
east  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Then  directly 
south  to  Forty-second  Street,  east  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (East  River) 
Drive,  south  to  East  34th,  west  to  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  south  to  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Avenue 
and  thence  back  to  the  starting  point 
at  Thirty-first. 

En  route,  the  bus  will  either  pass  or 
come  very  close  to  passing  scores  of 
museums,  galleries,  concert  halls,  reli- 
gious buildings  and  official  land- 
marks. To  mention  but  a  few:  the 
Metropolitan    Museum    of   Art,    the 


IM41| 


\ 


Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  His- 
panic Society,  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  the  Jewish  Mu- 
seum, the  Guggenheim  Museum,  the 
Frick  Collection  and  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Add  to  these:  Lincoln 
Center,  Rockefeller  Center,  the  U.N., 
Riverside  Church,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Temple  Emanu- 
El  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  its 
northern  leg,  the  Cultural  Loop  will 
come  within  a  block  of  Carnegie  Hall, 


with  its  stop  at  Fifty-seventh  Street 
and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
Tickets  may  be  bought  in  advance,  or 
purchased  on  the  bus  (where  exact 
change  is  required).  The  schedule  is 
on  a  fifteen  minute  headway,  between 
10  A.M.  and  6  P.M.  Both  the  buses 
and  the  22  stopping  points  have  iden- 
tifying markers,  featuring  a  laurel 
wreath  encircling  the  route  number 
(M  41)  and  the  words  "Culture  Bus." 

Says  Mr.  Ronan:  "The  key  to  the 
Culture  Bus  loop  is  flexibility.  One 
rider  can  choose  to  stay  aboard  for  the 
full  circuit,  for  viewing  purposes.  An- 
other—photographer or  sketcher  per- 
haps—may elect  to  leave  at  every  one 
of  the  stops  for  ten  or  15  minutes  of 
work,  and  then  catch  the  next  bus." 
Furthermore,  he  emphasizes:  "They 
will  be  riding  in  buses  that  would  oth- 
erwise stand  idle  in  the  garages." 

See  bus  route  map  on  next  page. 


lb  Russia.'Evo  cities.lti-tus. 
One  price.*519,roimdtrip. 


To  fly,  perchance  to  Russia,  is  a  dream  on  Air-India's  8-day  Bard 
and  Bolshoi  Theatre  Tour. 

It  includes  a  dreamy  Air-India  roundtrip  flight  to  London  and 
Paris,  connecting  flights  to  and  from  the  USSR,  3  nights  in 
Moscow,  3  in  Leningrad,  and  1  in  Paris  (hotel  with  private  bath), 
all  meals  in  the  USSR,  roundtrip  airport-hotel  transfers  in  each 
city,  and  sightseeing.  Plus  2  tickets  in  Moscow,  and  2  in  Leningrad 
to  ballet,  opera,  or  folk  dancing.  For  $519,  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
curtaintime  in  Russia. 

We  have  other  theatre  tours  that  will  also  rate  bravos  with 
you.  Say  hello  to  this  or  any  of  our  other  theatre  tour  values. 
They're  all  good  buys. 

Tour  prices  valid  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  14  and  Jan.  5  to  Mar.  31 , 
per  person  sharing  double  room;  based  on  10  person  group 
economy  fares  from  N.Y.  We  form  the  group;  if  minimum  group 
not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  Air-India  LC-i  1 

theatre  tours. 

D  London     D  London-Vienna     D  London-Moscow-Leningrad 


Name 


Address 


City 


State,  Zip 


666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Culture  Bus  stops 


1  8  Ave.  &  31  Street 

2  8  Ave.  &  40  Street 

3  7  Ave.  &  50  Street 

4  6  Ave.  &  53  Street 

5  6  Ave.  &  59  Street 

6  Columbus  Circle-59  Street 

7  Columbus  Ave.  &  65  Street 

8  Central  Park  West  &  79  Street 

9  Riverside  Drive  &  1 20  Street 

1 0  Broadway  &  1 55  Street 

1 1  Amsterdam  Ave.  &  11 2  Street 


12  5  Ave.  &  104  Street 

13  5  Ave.  &  90  Street 

14  5  Ave.  &  81  Street 

15  5  Ave.  &  72  Street 

16  5  Ave.  &  64  Street 

17  5  Ave.  &  59  Street 

18  5  Ave.  &  51  Street 

19  5  Ave.  &  42  Street 

20  Vanderbilt  Ave.  &  42  Street 

21  1  Ave.  &  42  Street 

22  5  Ave.  &  34  Street 


The  only  vodka  produced  and  bottled  in  Russia  distilled  of  grain  neutral  spirits  and 
imported  at  8()  and  l(K)  proof  by  Monsieur  Henri  Wines  Ltd.,  New  York 
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AVERY  FISHER  HALL 


Vital  Facts 

With  several  rows  of  seats  removed  and  the  elevators 
repressed,  an  orchestra  pit  can  be  provided.  The  stage 
is  also  equipped  with  a  center-stage  elevator  to  facil- 
itate the  delivery  and  removal  of  a  concert  grand  pi- 
ano when  it  is  required. 


Capacity 

2,836 

Stage  dimensions 

61  feet  wide,  40  feet 

Orchestra 

1,502 

deep 

Loge 

406 

With  additional 

1st  Terrace 

480 

elevator  space 

2nd  Terrace 

448 

48  or  56  feet  deep 

Staff 

Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Director  of  Operations 
Robert  L.  Turner,  Genial  Manager 
Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Manager 
Jack  L.  Kirkman,  Edmund  T.  DeBobes, 

Associate  Managers 
James  Herald,  House  Manager 
George  Jaffie,  Box  Office  Treasurer 

Tickets  for  performances  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  the 
New  York  State  Theater,  Alice  TuUy  Hall  and  the  Vi- 
vian Beaumont  Theater  may  be  purchased  at  ten  off- 
location  box  offices:  at  Bloomingdale's,  59th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  and  at  the 
branch  in  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey;  and  at  all 
Abraham  &  Straus  stores. 

The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano 
of  Avery  Fisher  Hall 

Since  Lincoln  Center  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  resi- 
dential community,  we  kindly  ask  our  patrons  who 
drive  cars  to  and  from  Lincoln  Center  to  observe  the 
rules  governing  noise.  The  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Traffic  of  the  City  of  New  York  states:  "It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  sound  a  vehicle  horn  except  when  necessary  to 
warn  a  person  or  animal  in  danger."  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation.  THE  MANAGEMENT 

Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services 

Booking  Information  All  persons  and  organizations 

interested  in  using  Avery  Fisher  Hall  auditorium  or 

public  areas  should  contact  the  Booking  Manager  at 

TR  4-4000. 

Box  Office  Plaza  level.  North.  Telephone  TR  4-2424. 

Coat  rooms  Plaza  level.  East  and  West. 

Elevators  One  elevator  East,  two  elevators  West. 

Escalators  Southeast  and  Southwest  comers  of  Plaza 

and  Grand  Promenade  levels. 

Gift  Shop  Plaza  level.  North. 

Green  Room  Loge  Promenade,  Northwest  comer. 

House  Doctor  Contact  nearest  usher. 

Lost  and  Found  Reception  Room,  Northeast  comer 

of  Plaza  level.  Telephone  TR  4-4000. 

Public  telephones  Vestibules  to  rest  rooms  on  all 

levels. 

Refreshment   services   Philharmonic   Cafe,   Plaza 

level.  Reservations:  TR  4-7000. 

Rest  rooms  All  levels,  East  and  West. 

Tour  Guide  Service  Plaza  level,  North.  TR  4-4010. 

Wheelchair  accommodations  Call  for  information: 

TR  4-4000. 

The  management  is  not  responsible  for  personal  ap- 
parel or  other  property  of  patrons  unless  these  items 
are  checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take  coats  and 
wraps  with  them  whenever  they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  during  performances  may  give 
their  seat  locations  to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the  Manager's 
office. 

FIRE  NOTICE.  The  exits  indicated  by  a  red  light 
and  the  sign  nearest  to  the  seat  you  occupy  are  the 
shortest  routes  to  the  street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or 
other  emergency,  please  do  not  mn— WALK  TO 
THAT  EXIT. 


EXPRINTER 
INTERNATIONAL 

and 

SUN  LINE 
CRUISES 

present, 


MU$IC  F^TIVAL 
AT$^A   ♦l>U$IV 

March  16 -ApriH,  1974 

Port  Everglades/ Athens/New  York 


A  magnificent  musical  sea-air 
Odyssey  aboard  the  incomparable 
S/S  STELLA  SOLARIS. 
Daily  shipboard  concerts. 
Gala  in-port  musical  events. 
Ports  of  Call:  Madeira,  Malaga, 
Monte  Carlo,  Portofino,  Naples, 
Piraeus.  Featuring: 

GUiSEPPE  CAMPORA 

THE  CLEVELAND  QUARTET 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

HORACiO  GUTIERREZ 

YONG  UCK  KIM 

THE  LENOX  QUARTET 

SERGIU  LUCA 

ANNA  MOFFO 

JAN  PEERCE 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

ELEANOR  STEBER 

ROSALYN  TURECK 

CHRISTINE  WALEVSKA 

RODRIGO  DE  ZAYAS/ANNE  PERRET 


From  $995  to  $2070 

RESERVATIONS  ARE  LIMITED. 

For  additional   information   contact 
your  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coupon  to: 


Exprinter  International 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10036 

Tel:  (212)  244-7856 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 


Zip 


My  Travel 
Agent  is 


The  S/S  Stella  Solaris  Is  of  Greek  Registry. 


J 
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New  York  Philharmonic 


Benefactors 


Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wardwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Holbrook 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Constans-Culver  Foundation 


Francis  Goelet 

Lauder  Greenway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  R.  Field 

Alice  TuUy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr. 

Avalon  Foundation 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  Chadwick 

Old  Dominion  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Beinecke 

Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce 

Glen  Alden  Corporation 

Trans  World  Airlines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Cummings 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana 

Cecile  Lehman  Mayer* 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 


Guarantors  / 1 973-1 974 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Beinecke 

Mrs.  William  C.  Breed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sterling  Bunnell 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Burden 

Mary  Flagler  Gary  Charitable  Trust 

CBS  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  Chadwick 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 


Constans  Culver  Foundation 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Goelet 

Mrs.  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Leness 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Picker 

Sponsors /1 973-74 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 

The  Scherman  Foundation 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Leo  Simon 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wardwell 


Mr.  Redfield  D.  Beckwith 
Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  R.  Field 
Mr.  Francis  Goelet 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Heller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Herod 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Barbara  F.  Hooker 

Patrons/1973-1974 


Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frits  Markus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Poliak 
Mrs.  George  A.  Rentschler 
Steinway  and  Sons 


Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Armour 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Amow 

Mrs.  April  Axton 

Mr.  jmd  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Berlinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  L.  Bienstock 

Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Brimberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hastings  Bristol,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Alvin  G.  Brush 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Burch  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Callaway 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Garden 

Mrs.  William  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Cullman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  A.  Edey 

Mr.  Dean  E.  Eggertsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ehrman 

Mrs.  Morton  Fearey 

The  Frazer  Foundation 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  Goddard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Goldberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Golffing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Gollin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Golub 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Greene 

George  D.  Harris  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

Miss  PriscUla  B.  Hoefer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Israel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Buckhout  Johnston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Winslow  Jones 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

The  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  Inc. 

Mrs.  Irving  D.  Karpas 

Mrs.  William  S.  Kies 

Mr.  David  Klee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Krimendahl  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Lasdon 

Mrs.  Leon  Lauterstein 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  LeFrak 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  L.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Loeb 

Mrs.  Milton  B.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Lowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lubell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton  S.  Lynch 

Mr.  Frasier  McCann 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McMullan 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Mrs.  William  G.  Maguire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raphael  B.  Malsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  T.  Mandeville 

Mrs.  George  R.  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bradley  Martin 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Marx 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews 

Dr.  Edgar  Mayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 

The  N  L  Industries  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Neff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Nerken 

Alice  and  Fred  Netter  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Oenslager 

Louise  L.  Ottinger  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Pharr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  L.  Pines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt 

Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt 


Mr.  Francis  F.  Randolph 

Mr.  C.  Frank  Reavis 

Mr.  Charles  Revson 

Mr.  John  L.  Riegel 

Mr.  William  C.  Riker 

Mrs.  Karl  Robbins 

Mrs.  George  Roberts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthjil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rosenwald 

Mr.  Axel  G.  Rosin 

Mr.  Louis  Rosoff 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Rudick 

The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mrs.  J.  Myer  Schine 
Mrs.  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 
Bernard  and  Irene  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Silberberg 
J.  Sidney  Silberman  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Slade 
Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Sonneborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Stachelberg 
The  STARR  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Carl  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Peter  Stern 
Mrs.  John  P.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Straus 
The  Stuart  Foundation,  Inc. 
Miss  Jean  Tennyson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  M.  Terner 
Mrs.  Carll  Tucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Uihlein,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chauncey  L.  Waddell 
The  Walters  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Weston 
Mrs.  Alexander  M.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Wishnick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Witty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Wolfensohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Yardley 
Anonymous  Patrons 
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*In  Memoriam 
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lOILLY  PRA: 


NOIUYPRAT 


©1973 


A  great  martini  is  not  made  by  gin  alone^ 

For  great  martinis,  you  need  more  than  just  a  particularly 

good  gin.  You  need  a  particularly  good  vermouth,  too. 

And  since  Noilly  Prat  invented  dry  vermouth  in  1813  we  know  what 

makes  it  good.  We  know  that  the  longer  dry  vermouth  is  aged, 

the  better  it  is.  That's  why  Noilly  Prat  is  aged  longer 

And  that's  why  it's  the  best  vermouth  for  martinis. 

You've  gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a  really  good  gin. 

Are  you  going  to  put  just  any  vermouth  into  it? 

DON'T  STIR  WITHOUT  NOILLY  PRAT 
French  Extra  Dry  Vermouth 

For  the  Noilly  Prat  Martini  plus  15  other  drink  and  gourmet  recipes,  please  write  Noilly  Prat,  The  Jos.  Garneau  Co.,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  10022 
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In  1777  Wishington  and  Lafayette  may  well  have 
planned  strategies  over  a  glass  of  Martell. 


Autumn  was  drawing  near;  so,  too, 
was  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army  would 
discuss  battle  tactics  with  his  new 
Major-General.  In  turn,  the  young 


Frenchman  may  have  introduced 
fine  cognac  from  the  House 
of  Martell  to  the  man  who  was 
to  become  his  lifelong  friend. 

For  since  1715,  men  of 
distinction  have  known  that 


making  fine  cognac,  to  the  Martell 
family,  was  more  an  art  than  a 
business.  It  still  is. 

Martell.  Taste  history. 

■S^-iS-T^-V.S.O. p. -CORDON  BLEU. 
WORLDS  LARGEST-SELLING  COGNACS 


J'jaAhjbnjcdblij^  jpjuAiu 


By  Joanne  Winship 


Fall  always  has  been  synonymous  with 
a  new  look  and  new  clothes.  Novem- 
ber brings  to  mind  the  football  season, 
country  weekends  and  fashions  for 
sport  and  leisure.  The  smart  city  look 
this  season  is  also  sporty.  The  city 
wardrobe  is  just  as  much  at  home  in 
the  country,  day  and  night,  and  great 
for  gals,  career  and  otherwise.  The 
look  is  suits,  pants  and  skirts.  Try 
capes  as  a  topper.  Throw  them  over 
any  of  the  above  and  you're  in. 

One  of  the  best  and  biggest  fashion 
messages  this  fall  is  the  new  dimen- 
sions of  the  sweater,  which  has  re- 
placed the  blazer.  It's  sweater  dress- 
ing 'round  the  clock.  For  daytime  it's 
longer,  belted,  fur  collared  and 
notched.  A  patterned  sweater  set,  or  a 
sweater  jacket  over  a  shirt.  And  the 
classic  shirt  dress.  Casual,  as  well  as 
chic,  the  sweater  also  has  become  a 
coat  practical  in  its  warmth.  A  couple 
of  sweaters,  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  skirt 
or  two  and  a  well  cut  pair  of  pants  and 
presto!  A  gal  can  mix  it  up  and  she  has 
a  complete  wardrobe. 

That  old  raccoon  coat  that  once  was 
a  must  for  football  fans  at  Saturday 
games  looks  pretty  old  hat  compared 
with  a  sweater  coat  of  rust  with  jac- 
quard  cable  over  checked  pants  worn 
with  a  jacquard  beige  satin  shirt  with 
matching  ascot.  Or  a  wine,  rust  and 
green  abstract  printed  skirt  and  shirt 
with  a  matching  hip  length  jacquard 
sweater  set.  The  same  sweater  set  and 
shirt  can  be  smashing  with  pants  in 
any  of  those  colors.  The  tweed  knit 
sweater  jacket  with  natural  raccoon 
shawl  collar  over  low  pleated  jersey 
skirt  and  matching  satin  crepe  blouse 
(shown  here)  is  a  knockout.  These  by 
Kasper  for  Joan  Leslie  and  J.  L.  Sport. 

The  sweater  goes  right  on  into  the 
wee  hours,  extending  to  the  floor  for 
the  late  shift.  Nothing  looks  better,  city 
or  country,  for  leisure  hours  and  infor- 
mal dinners  than  a  long  cardigan  in 
striped  Lurex  in  subtle  shades  of  gold 
or  a  floor  length  ivory  sweater  and 
matching  jacket,  cable  stitched,  in  Tre- 
vira  jersey  and  completely  washable. 
For  gals  who  still  are  pants  oriented 
for  evening,  a  satin-back  crepe  smok- 
ing suit,  shawl  collared  and  cuffed  in 
quilted  crepe  with  white  satin  shirt,  is 
just  the  ticket  and  complements  that  at 
home  smoking  jacket  their  husbands 
love,  or  should  love,  to  wear  at  night. 
Leo  Narducci  for  Ambience  does  this 
and  brilliantly  with  an  unbelievably 
modest  price  tag. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  modest 
prices,  for  fantastic  value  and  some  of 
the  most  in  fashion  today,  the  Von  Fur- 
stenbergs  have  it.  Diane  Von  Fursten- 
berg  has  updated  the  shirtdress  with 
swinging  skirts,  long  torsos  breaking 


into  box  pleats,  drawstring  waistlines 
with  shirring  and  self  belts,  in  soft 
acrylic  jersey  that  fits  like  a  dream  and 
is  light  as  a  feather.  Her  acrylic  jersey 
pants  suits  with  short  jackets  zipped 
up  the  front  and  her  long  dresses  in 
the  new  tent  shape— small  at  the  top 
and  long  sleeved  with  wide  flaring  skirt 
buttoning  down  the  front  or  sleeveless 
and  turtlenecked  with  matching  jack- 
ets. 

Hubby  Egon  Von  Furstenberg's  new 
men's  shirt  collection  features  the 
same  acrylic  jersey  in  the  same  prints 
for  sport  shirts.  They're  well  cut  and 
some  of  the  best  looking  men's  shirts 
around.  If  a  guy  thinks  his  gal's  pants 
or  dresses  are  super,  he  can  have  the 
same  thing  for  himself.  Color  schemes 
this  season  are  better  than  ever.  The 
prints  are  in  rusts  and  yellow,  also 
blue,  brown  and  beige.  A  new  link  pat- 
tern in  navy  and  white  or  brown  and 
white  is  a  beauty.  Egon  hasn't  forgot- 
ten that  the  fellows  are  wearing  more 
sweaters  than  ever  just  as  the  gals  are. 
He  does  them  as  jackets,  wrapped  and 
straight  (remember  Henry  Higgins?), 
or  as  sleeveless  vests  or  polo  shirts. 

Let's  not  forget  that  accessories 
play  a  bigger  role  than  ever  before  in 
ifashion.  Handbags  present  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  their  designers.  They  are  no 
longer  a  separate  entity  to  be  used 
only  as  a  functional  necessity.  They 


must  contribute  to  the  overall  cachet. 
Bags  that  can  go  from  morn  till  night 
are  the  hardest  to  come  by.  Some  of 
the  best  looking  around  come  from  the 
House  of  Reva.  Bless  her,  we  don't 
have  to  wear  any  more  chains!  Her 
shoulder  strap  bags  are  all  there,  with 
simple  and  stunning  hardware  and 
clasps,  and  for  those  who  want  the 
newest  and  latest— the  clutch— here 
they  are.  As  for  day  into  night  with  one 
bag  (shown  here),  Reva's  soft  stitched 
leather-like  semi-oblong  has  the 
shoulder  strap  that  unhooks  and  be- 
comes the  very  "in"  clutch  bag  for 
evening.  The  collection  includes 
suede  cloth,  an  interesting  change.  It 
is  used  in  a  clutch  with  a  marvelous 
range  of  colors  to  go  with  any  outfit 
milady  chooses. 

If  sport  and  leisure  clothes  look  bet- 
ter than  ever,  shoes  have  once  again 
become  civilized  and  complimentary. 
The  moccasin  has  been  updated  with 
stacked  heels  from  low  to  medium 
high.  The  platform  is  small  and  grace- 
ful; some  of  rubber  soles.  The  oxford 
with  a  medium  heel  is  perfect  with 
both  pants  and  skirts.  You  can  choose 
among  the  long  vamp  with  a  side 
buckle  in  alligator  calf,  the  short 
bootie,  and  the  low  heeled,  tapered 
toe  pump  similar  to  a  man's  evening 
pump  for  informal  evenings.  David 
Evins  for  I.  Miller  has  them  all. 


Sydney  Opera  House:  "Not  merely  one  of  a  kind,  but  of  a  kind  possible  only  in  one  particular  place, 
on  all  sides  of  the  Sydney  harbor. 
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'In  the  foreground,  the  ferries  that  serve  communities 


Music  in  Sydney,  and  Points  West 


The  rocket's  red  glare  that  greeted 
the  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
to  participate  in  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Sydney  Opera  House  at  the  end  of 
October  may  not  have  prompted  the 
singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," but  it  did  illuminate  for  some  the 
degree  to  which  this  event  has  shed  its 
light  all  over  Australia.  When  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  build  such  a  struc- 
ture in  Sydney  in  1956,  there  wasn't  a 
city  on  the  continent  with  a  proper 
concert  hall,  let  alone  an  opera  house. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  major  city  with- 
out a  hall,  and  the  principal  excep- 
tion—Melbourne—has a  structure  on 


the  drawing  board  that  should  be  bid- 
ding for  world  attention  to  an  opening 
in  1976. 

For  the  traveler,  the  conversion  of  a 
formerly  barren  plot  of  land  called 
Bennelong  Point  into  the  site  of  a 
$100,000,000  public  building  (the 
equivalent  of  $132,000,000  in  Ameri- 
can currency  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change), has  created  a  new  symbol  of 
identity.  Like  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
spanning  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  harbor,  or  Diamond  Head  jutting 
out  into  the  Pacific  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  it  is  not  merely  one  of  a  kind, 


but  of  a  kind  possible  only  in  one  par- 
ticular place. 

It  was  Jeirn  Utzon,  then  a  little- 
known  Danish  architect,  who  super- 
imposed on  a  photograph  of  Sydney 
harbor  his  concept  of  a  building  to 
grace  a  site  he  had  never  seen.  He 
imagined  it  to  be  surrounded  by  water 
on  three  sides,  all  but  floating  on  a 
broad  podium  of  the  sort  beloved  of 
Aztec  builders.  Its  superstructure, 
spectacularly  curved  to  suggest  sails 
billowing  in  the  wind,  would  have 
some  form  of  white  surface  glistening 
in  the  sun  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Sydney  environment.  More  than  a  dec- 


ade  and  a  half— much  of  it  consumed 
by  tests  and  surveys  to  evolve  the 
means  to  make  a  practical,  safe  and 
durable  reality  of  Utzon's  vision— was 
required  to  put  it  all  together.  But  it 
now  stands  clean  and  strong  in  the 
color  combinations  depicted  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Along  the  way,  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  uses  to  which  the 
vaulted  interiors  would  be  put.  Al- 
though designated  the  "Sydney  Opera 
House"  from  the  start,  it  was  always 
contemplated  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Sydney  — a  city  now  verging  on 
3,000,000  inhabitants— for  concerts  as 
well  as  opera.  First  consideration  was 
given  to  a  large  hall  seating  nearly 
3,000,  which  would  be  both  a  concert 
hall  and  an  opera  theater,  with  a 
smaller  area  for  spoken  drama.  Pres- 
sures and  politics  prevailed  to  sepa- 
rate the  concert  purposes  from  the  op- 
eratic, and  to  put  the  drama  theater 
into  an  even  smaller  space. 

As  a  consequence,  the  "opera 
house"  now  has  a  fine  concert  hall 
(seating  2,500);  an  "opera  theater"  in 
which  an  audience  of  1,500  can  ob- 
serve in  comfort,  amid  excellent 
acoustics,  the  pressurized  efforts  of 
the  performers  to  contend  with  a  too 
small  orchestra  pit  and  a  stage  (minus 
wings)  cramped  by  encroaching  walls; 
and  several  subordinate  facilities  for 
films,  recording,  conferences,  meet- 
ings and  so  forth.  So  much  of  it  is  so 
successful  that  the  Sydney  Opera 
Trust,  which  administers  the  huge 
structure,  should  take  a  tug  in  its  mu- 
nicipal  belt,  gather  up  another 
$5,000,000  or  so  and  fund  the 
changes  required  to  make  the  building 
as  internally  functional  as  it  is  exter- 
nally beautiful.  It  would  not  be  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  venture  which  has 
already  yielded  dividends  of  inter- 
national interest  beyond  anything  that 
might  have  been  contemplated  at  the 
outset. 

Included  is  a  vista  for  the  visitor  ar- 
riving by  air  which  punctuates  the  blue 
of  the  waters  and  the  sky  above  with  a 
gemlike  cluster  of  white.  For  some, 
however,  the  vista,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, was  a  little  more  aggravating 
than  gratifying.  They  were  the  ones 
who  were  deterred  by  a  strike  of  air- 
port flight  controllers  from  leaving 
Sydney  on  schedule  after  the  "unoffi- 
cial" opening  in  late  September— early 
October.  Among  them  was  this  writer, 
who  participated  in  an  alternative  or- 
ganized by  the  resourceful  Australian 
representatives  of  American  Airlines. 
When  we  gathered  for  a  transfer  at 
midnight  to  Canberra— 200  miles  by 
road— our  host  said,  "We  apologize  for 
the  inability  to  provide  you  with  the 
usual  courteous  flight  service  of  Amer- 
ican, but  we  hope  you  have  a  mighty 
fine  bus  ride."  It  all  went  according  to 


Perth  Concert  Hall:  "the  pleasure  of  hearing  .  . 
Birgil  Nilsson" 

plan  (improvised),  with  a  chartered 
flight  from  Canberra  to  Melbourne, 
and  a  departure  for  Honolulu  the  next 
morning.  It  was,  however,  amid  ill-con- 
cealed annoyance,  that  the  flight  cap- 
tain announced  the  arrival,  over  Syd- 
ney, 48  minutes  later,  to  a  planeful  of 
passengers  who  had  spent  7  hours 
and  52  minutes  to  cover  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  other  direction  the  night 
before. 

It  took  substantially  less  time,  earlier 
in  the  month  to  fly  from  Sydney  to  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  where 
Perth— the  newest  "big  city"  in  Austra- 
lia—was rejoicing  in  the  opening  of  its 
first  concert  hall.  It  was  also  savoring 
the  pleasure  of  hearing,  for  the  first 
time  ever,  a  Wagnerian  soprano  of  the 
quality  of  Birgit  Nilsson.  The  two 
things  were  very  much  related,  for 
Nilsson  had  been  contracted  three 
years  before,  to  participate  in  the 
opening  of  the  concert  hall  in  the  Syd- 
ney Opera  House.  In  prior  circum- 
stances, she  might  have  gone  directly 
from  Europe  to  Melbourne,  where  she 
shared  a  pre-opening  program  with 
the  touring  Cleveland  Orchestra.  But, 
with  a  new  concert  hall  available  in 
Perth,  she  was  able  to  include  it  on  her 
itinerary,  to  the  visible  as  well  as  au- 
dible pleasure  of  a  Wagner-starved 
public  on  the  Indian  Ocean  side  of 
Australia.  Perth,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Western  Australia,  has  been  likened  by 
some  to  California,  for  year  round  sun- 
shine and  attendant  amenities;  but  it 
has  a  verdant  charm  all  its  own.  A  set- 
ting on  the  Swan  River  and  ocean 
beaches  nearby,  give  it  high  creden- 
tials for  consideration  as  the  most 
beautifully  located  of  Australian  cities. 

From  Perth  one  can  move  further 
west  to  return  to  the  United  States  by 
way  of  Europe,  for  it  is  about  a  half- 
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way  point  on  a  global  circuit.  But  there 
is  also  a  new  art  complex  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  Adelaide,  which  thus  be- 
came the  next  objective  on  the  return 
journey  to  Sydney.  Adelaide  has  a  fes- 
tival of  world-wide  talent  every  other 
year.  This  year  it  inaugurated,  with  ap- 
propriate pride,  a  hall  for  2,000,  suit- 
able both  for  opera  and  concert,  and  it 
will,  by  1974,  have  a  companion  struc- 
ture for  drama  seating  approximately 
600,  and  an  experimental  arena  of 
variable  capacity  and  performing 
Space.  These  have  been  designed  by 
the  local  architectural  firm  of  E.  Colin 
Hassell,  with  professional  counsel  on 
theatrical  planning  by  Tom  Brown.  To- 
gether with  considerable  landscaping 
and  generous  provisions  for  parking, 
the  Adelaide  Festival  Center's  cost  is 
estimated  at  $15,000,000— or  less  than 
a  sixth  of  the  Sydney  Opera's  budget. 
Adelaide  does  not  have  an  arch- 
tectural  landmark  or,  even  less,  a  na- 
tional symbol— but  its  citizens  believe  it 
has  gotten  much  more  for  its  enter- 
tainment dollar  than  Sydney. 

In  any  case,  the  existence  of  the 
new  constructions  in  Perth  and  Ade- 
laide, as  well  as  in  Sydney,  are  certain 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect,  not  only 
on  Australian  musical  cultivation,  but 
on  the  crop  of  talent  that  will  even- 
tually be  reaped,  world  wide,  from 
such  intensified  activity.  This  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  a  boon  to  the 
13,000,000  persons  who  make  their 
home  on  the  continent,  mostly  on  its 
perimeter.  But  for  the  traveler  who 
likes  to  know  where  his  next  concert 
may  be  expected:  in  Australia  the  an- 
swer is— Brisbane,  Sydney,  Canberra, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth,  which  is 
to  say,  almost  any  place  you  happen  to 
be,  or  where  the  planes  fly. 

IRVING  KOLODIN 


Patrons  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg 

.\rthur  \.  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  David-Weill 

Mrs.  V.  Beaumont  Allen 

Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Richard  Charlton 

Frasier  W.  McCann 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McMullan 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman 

Mrs.  Alta  Rockefeller  Prentice 

Mrs.  Robert  Walton  Goelet 

Francis  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goelet 

Robert  G.  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward  F.  Manice 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  .\ltschul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  .Annenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Horowitz 

John  S.  Newberry 

Barbara  Hutton 

Lauder  Green  way 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Kernan 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Evans 

Family  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

The  Family  of  Julius  Rosenwald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  .\ppleton  Ives 

James  Donahue 

Robert  Lehman 

Audrey  Love 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Roy  Chalk 

Nancy  Susan  Reynolds 

Huntington  Hartford 

The  Family  of  Edward  H.  and 

Mary  W.  Harriman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Irwin  II 
The  Family  of  Carl  M.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.  List 
Mrs.  Charles  V.  Hickox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Robertson  Cheatham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Engelhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Hamilton  Kramer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansdell  K.  Christie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Uris 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Monell 
Mrs.  Hazel  Hopkins  Ford 
The  Family  of  Clarence  and  Anne  Dillon 
Alice  Bigelow  Tully 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Kimberly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shipman  Payson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Booth 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
Haiold  Stirling  Vanderbilt 
Mrs.  Josephine  Lawrence  Graeber 
Allan  P.  Kirby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  G.  Buckner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  L.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  II 
Margaret  Mellon  Hitchcock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stanton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hunter  McAlpin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dillon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Wien 
The  Family  of  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Helmsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Ferkauf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Cimimings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre  Meyer 
David  and  Irene  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Marks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Stevens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Calder 
C.  Michael  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lemberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  CuUom  Davis 
The  Family  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
The  Mazer  Fanaily 
James  P.  Warbui'g 

The  Family  of  Solomon  and  Rose  S.  Lasdon 
Mrs.  Edsel  Ford 
The  Fribouig  Family 
Irving  Geist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Neff 
Enid  Annenberg  Haupt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Francis  Avnet 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Block 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Mailman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Fierman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Salomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Taplin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Singer 
Stavros  S.  Niarchos 
Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch 
Tile  Family  of  Erwin  S.  Wolfson 
Carl  A.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky 
The  Durst  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Jeffee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kittay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dyson 
Lila  Acheson  AVallace 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  L.  Zenkel 
Richard  J.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Petrie 
Evlynne  and  Max  M.  Low 
The  Family  of  Ethel  S.  Mehlman 
Aye  Simon 
Mrs.  Jean  Mauze 
Mr.  Louis  Marx 
Charles  H.  Revson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lipman 
Harry  Lebensfeld 
Minna  and  Benjamin  M.  Reeves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mitchell  Felt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edouard  L.  Cournand 
Benjamin  C.  Zitron  and  Family 
Miss  Julie  A.  Spies 
Sclma  and  Frank  Kalisch 
Three  anonymous  donors 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Exxon  Corporation 

Avalon  Foundation 

First  National  City  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works  Foundation 
Chemical  Bank 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 

New  York 
James  Foundation  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
The  Commonwealth  Fund 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 

the  United  States 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
IBM 

Texaco  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
Juilliard  Musical  Foundation 
Bell  System  Companies  in  New  York  City 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 
United  States  Steel  Foundation 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
New  York  Foundation 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Shell  Companies  Foundations,  Incorporated 
RCA  Corporation 
Bloomingdale's 

Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc. 
Old  Dominion  Foundation 
The  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bodman  Foundation 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 
Revlon  Foundation 
Charles  and  Rosanna  Batchelor 

Memorial,  Inc. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Vi\  ian  B.  Allen  Foundation,  Inc. 
Ir\ing Trust  Company 
The  Spiros  G.  Ponty  Foundation 
Charles  Ulrick  and  Josephine  Bay 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Josephine  Bay  Paul  and  C.  Michael  Paul 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Wertheira  &  Co. 
Firestone  Foundation 
William  S.  Paley  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Howard  Johnson  F"oundation 
Lehman  Brothers 
W.  H.  Charities 
The  George  F.  Baker  Trust 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation 
Glen  Alden  Corporation 
The  Philip  and  Janice  Levin  Foundation 
Carl  Marks  &  Company,  Inc. 
Beinecke  Foundation 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  Foundation 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Korvettes-Division  of  Arlen  Realty  & 

Development  Corporation 
The  New  York  Times 
The  Samuel  &  David  Rose  Fund 
Sterling  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Van  Munching  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Heineken 

Holland  Beer 
United  Brands  Foundation 
Rapid-American  Corporation 


Patrons'  desk  76,5-5100,  Mrs.  Terry  Mark 
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West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CAFE  DES  ARTISTES,  1  W.  67  St.  TR  7-3343.  A  West  Side 
landmark  serving  French-Continental  specialties.  A  la 
carte  L  with  entrees  $3.50-$8.50;  comp.  D  $8,  a  la  carte 
entrees  $6-$9.  Sat.  D  only. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CLEOPATRA,  2527  Broadway  (94  St),  749-9980,  865-3000. 
Authentic  Islamic  cuisine  from  the  Middle  East  as  served 
by  international  chef  Attlah.  A  la  carte  menu  11  AM  to  mid- 
nite;  entrees  $2.50-$5.50,  incl.  soup  &  salad. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L,  0  &  S  until  midnight;  Fri. 
1  A.M.;  Sat.  2  A.M.;  Sun.  1 1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


LA  CREPE,  48  W.  55,  247-1 136;  158  W.  44,  CI  6-5388;  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680;  15  Greenwich  Ave.,  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.),  TR  4-6900.  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  40C  to  $2.75. 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1 .95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LA  QUICHE,  1  Lincoln  Plaza  (B'way  at  63rd  St.)  595-3240. 
Pleasant  ambience  with  quiche  the  specialty.  Also  ome- 
lets, coq  au  vin,  galets.  L  12-5,  D  5-10.  Complete  and  a  la 
carte  L  $2.75-$6.75,  D  $4.75-$8.75.  Supper  menu  after  10 
P.M.  to  1  A.M.  Closed  Mondays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MONK'S  CELLAR,  37  W.  64  St.  874-7781.  For  intimate 
little  suppers.  Coq  au  vin,  steak  garni,  quiches.  Entree  & 
dessert  souffles.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.  L  Fridays 
only.  Closed  Sundays. 


MONK'S  INN,  35  W.  64  St.  874-2710.  Across  Broadway 
from  Lincoln  Center.  Fondues,  quiches,  raclette  Valai- 
sanne.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.75,  at  L  50(1;  less.  Open 
daily  noon  to  1  A.M. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beet  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.15  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk.  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  21 0  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  0  &  8  until  1  A.M.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $3-$4.50.  a  la  carte  $.75-$3.50. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  Bway  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk.  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hole  $7.50-$1 1 .75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$1 1.50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 

TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D$7,95-$11.50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT,  4  E.  36  St.  686-4622.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its 
best,  served  in  leisure  and  comfort.  L,  a  la  carte  $4.75- 
$6.25:  Comp.  D  $7.75-$8.95,  with  a  la  carte  $4.75-$6.25. 
Open  daily.  No  parking  problems  after  7  PM. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  PRAHA,  1358  First  Ave.  (73  St  )  YU  8- 
3505.  Cheerful  relaxed  atmosphere.  Spacious,  attractive. 
Authentic  Czech  cuisine.  L  12-4  a  la  carte  only,  entrees 
$1.50-$5.95;  complete  D  4-11  $5-$7.95.  Music  at  dinner 
Wed. -Sun.  Open  daily. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St.  GR  5-0555.  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces.  L  $1  85-$3.50;  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  D 
$3-$1 5.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 

MANDARIN  INN,  14  Mott  St.  962-5830.  In  Chinatown,  fea- 
turing outstanding  Szechuan,  Peking.  Shanghai  and  Man- 
darin specialties.  Complete  lunch  $1.25-$2.25;  a  la  carte 
entrees  for  lunch  and  dinner  $1.50-$3.75.  Open  every  day. 
All  major  credit  cards. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


MARTELL'S,  Third  Ave.  at  83  St.  UN  1-6110.  Oldest  bar  in 
Yorkville.  Once  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition,  now  a  fine 
restaurant  serving  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  Fire- 
place-sidewalk cafe.  L,  D  &  after  theater.  Credit  cards. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  1110  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1.00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs  and  receive  $1 
credit  toward  your  parking  at  any  of  our 
locations  listed  below.  Valid  on  day  of 
performance,  mat.  or  eve.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  only. 

(This  offer  may  be  terminated 
without  notice.) 
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68  Street  &  AVmstcrdaiii  Avenue 

69  Street  &  Broadway 

200  West  71  Street-874-8177 

51  W.  56  Street 

(1  block  from  Carnegie  Hall) 

140  W.  51  Street 

(In  the  Theater  district) 


■^-^43  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 
After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 
for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 
Luncheon  •  Dinner •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 


3  Blocks  from  LINCOLN  CENTER 

199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69th  St.)  Tel.  799-5453 

Open  Every  Day  Free  Parking 


the  finest  in  northern  Italian  cooking 


m   f/ 


:aracalla 


phone 
799-4600  1 


168amsterdam(at67th  st.)open  every  day 
,  free  parking  for  dinner  and  lincoln  center 
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Corporations  Support  the  Performing  Arts  at  Lincoln  Center 


PACESETTERS      Corporate  contributors  of  $1 0,000  to  $75,000  during  1 972-73 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Texaco.  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Company 

Anonymous 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Ttie  Ctiase  Manhattan  Bank 

First  National  City  Bank 

International  Business  Machines  Company 

Rapid-American  Corporation 

The  Reader's  Digest 

Exxon  Corporation 


Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 

The  S  &  H  Foundation.  Inc. 

Anonymous 

Chemical  Bank 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Educational  &  Cultural  Trust  Fund  of  the 

Electrical  Industry 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 

York 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 


York,  Inc. 
Alcoa  Foundation 
Bankers  Trust 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
Cities  Service  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics 

Corporation 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union 


International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Corporation 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lehman  Brothers 
Carl  Marks  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Revlon.  Inc. 
Salomon  Brothers 
Texasgulf  Inc. 
Time  Inc. 


Corporate  contributors  of  $5,000  to  $9,999  during  1972-73 


Allied  Chemical  Foundation 
B.  AltmanS.  Co. 

American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 
American  Can  Co. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
American  Electric  Power  Company,  Inc. 
American  Express  Company 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
The  Bank  of  New  York 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
C.I.T.  Financial  Corporation 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 
Diesel  Construction  a  Division  of  Carl  A 
Morse,  Inc. 


Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Empire  State  Building  Co. 
The  Firestone  Foundation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Irving  One  Wall  Street  Foundation 
Jonathan  Logan,  Inc. 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Bitz,  Inc. 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Macy's  New  York 
Marine  Midland  Bank— New  York 
Marsh  S  McLennan  Foundation 


The  Merck  Company  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Foundation  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Corp. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 
Newsweek,  Inc. 
Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Olin  Corporation  Charitable  Trust 
Pfizer,  Inc. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 
Pullman-Standard,  A  Division  of  Pullman 

Incorporated 
RCA-NBC 


St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

The  Starr  Foundation 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Fund 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Xerox  Corporation 

Two  Anonymous 


Corporate  contributors  of  under  $5,000  during  1972-73 


A.B.D.  Securities  Corporation 

ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

Abraham  &  Co. 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc. 

Ackman  Brothers  Incorporated 

Airco  Inc. 

Alexander  Engraving  Company, 

Incorporated 
Alexander's,  Inc. 
Amerace  Corporation 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 
American  Export  Industries,  Inc. 
American  Metal  Climax  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Re-Insurance  Company 
American  Standard  Inc. 
Amstar  Corporation 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Angel  Records 
Elizabeth  Arden  Inc. 
Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 
ASI  Communications 
Asiel&Co. 

The  Atlantic  Companies 
Avco  Corporation 
Avnet,  Inc. 
E.  W.  Axes  Co.,  Inc. 
Bache  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico,  S.A. 
Bank  of  Commerce 
Bank  of  Montreal 
Barclays  Bank  DCO  New  York    . 
Barr  Brothers  S  Co.,  Inc. 
A.  G.  Beckers  Co.,  Inc. 
Beecham  Inc. 

Belding  Heminway  Company,  Inc. 
Beneficial  Corporation 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Bergdorf  Goodman 
Best  Manufacturing  Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford,  Inc. 
Bloomingdale's 
BIyth  Eastman  Dillon,  Inc. 
The  Bohack  Corporation 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
Borden  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
Bowne  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Broadcast  Music  Inc. 
The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 
The  Buckingham  Corporation 
Bunge  Corporation 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
The  CT  Foundation 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
CantellaS  Co, 
Capezio  Ballet  Makers 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Career  Club  Shirt  Co. 
Central  Savings  Bank  in  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
Champion  International  Corp. 
ChriS'Cratt  Industries,  Inc. 
Chrysler  Corporation  Fund 
Chubb  &  Son  Inc. 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation 
Cinema  5,  Ltd. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  New 

York,  Inc. 
Cohen,  Simonson  &  Rea  Incorporated 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Collins  &  Aikman 
Colt  Industries  Inc. 

Columbian  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Commercial  Credit  Company 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 
The  Continental  Corporation  Foundation 
Continental  Oil  Company 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
The  Cranston  Foundation 


William  L.  Crow  Construction  Company 

Crum  S  Forster 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc. 

Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc, 

D'Agostino  Supermarkets 

Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc. 

Daitch  Shopwell 

The  Daiwa  Securities  Co.  America,  Inc. 

Davis-Delanev-Arrow,  Inc. 

Robert  Day-Dean's 

Deering  Milliken,  Inc. 

Deltec  Securities  Corporation 

Deltown  Foods 

DHJ  Industries,  Inc. 

Diener/Hauser/Greenthal  Company, 

Incorporated 
Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Dow  Chemical  Company 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Foundation,  Inc. 
Durso  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
E  &  B  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
The  East  New  York  Savings  Bank 
East  River  Savings  Bank 
Eastern  Airlines  Incorporated 
Empire  Hotel 
Ernst  &  Ernst 
Esquire,  Inc. 
Ethyl  Corporation 

EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation 
European-American  Bank  &  Trust 

Company 
Eutectic  -I-  Castolin  Institute 
The  T.  M.  Evans  Foundation  (Incorporated) 
Excess  &  Treaty  Management  Corp. 
Fahnestock  &  Co. 
Faulkner,  Dawkins  &  Sullivan,  Inc. 
Federal  Paper  Board  Company,  Inc. 
Feldman  Wood  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 
Foremost-McKesson,  Inc. 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc, 
GAF  Corporation 
The  Garcia  Corporation 
Garden  Hardware  &  Supply  Co. 
General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Gilbert,  Felix  &  Sharf,  Inc. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 
Gold  Seal  and  Henri  Marchant  Wineries 
Henry  L.  Goldberg  &  Co. 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Harlem  Savings  Bank 
H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc. 
Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartz  Mountain  Products  Corp. 
Health-tex  Inc. 
Hirsch-Werner  Corporation 
Holiday  Inn  of  New  York-Coliseum 
Hotel  Bar  Foods  Inc. 
Hurdman  and  Cranstoun,  Penney  &  Co. 
W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co. 
Hygrade  Fish  Company 
International  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc. 
The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc. 
The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies,  Inc. 
Iroquois  Brands,  Ltd. 
Iselin  Jefferson-Woodside,  Division  of  Dan 

River  Inc. 
A  Cremieux  Israel  Foundation,  inc. 
Jaros,  Baum  &  Bolles 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Kaufman,  Alsberg  &  Co. 


Keene  Corporation 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertising 

Kipnis  &  Karchmer 

Kraftco  Corporation 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  Inc. 

M.  H.  Lamston,  Inc. 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

Lane  Realty 

Lasker,  Stone  &  Stern 

Estee  and  Joseph  Lauder  Foundation 

Laventhol  Krekstein  Horwath  &  Horwath 

Leasee  Corporation 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &Co. 

Lever  Brothers  Company  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lin  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Loew's  Corporation 

Lord  &  Taylor 

The  Lowell  Hotel 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Macmillan  Foundation 

Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation 

The  Magnavox  Company 

D.  Maldari  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

MCA  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Melville  Shoe  Corp. 

MEM  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc. 

Metromedia,  Inc. 

Miller  Brewing  Company 

Mitchel,  Schreiber,  Watts  &  Co. 

Mitsui  &  Co.  (U.S.A.).  Inc. 

Mutual  of  New  York 

Muzak  Corporation 

N  L  Industries  Foundation  Inc. 

National  Starch  &  Chemical  Corporation 

The  National  Reinsurance  Corporation 

Navarro  Hotel  Company 

The  Nestle  Company  Inc. 

Neuberger  &  Berman 

The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings 

New  York  Hanseatic  Corporation 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York  News  Inc. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  inc. 

The  New  York  Times  Foundation,  inc. 

New  York  Urban  Servicing  Co.,  inc. 

Newmont  Mining  Corporation 

Nomura  Securities  international,  inc. 

North  American  Philips  Corporation 

John  Nuveen  and  Co.,  Incorporated 

Ogiivy  &  Mather  Inc. 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

One  Lincoln  Associates 

The  Ornstein  Brothers 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

The  Paige  Company 

Paribas  Corporation 

Joy  Hirshon  Parkinson  Foundation,  inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Pellon  Corporation 

PepsiCo,  inc. 

The  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation 

Pershing  &  Co. 

Ken  J.  Pezrow  Corp. 

Pheips  Dodge  Foundation 

The  Pittson  Company 

The  Pleasant  Street  Foundation 

The  Prudential  insurance  Company  of 

America 
Leonard  Rapoport  &  Co  ,  inc. 
Reich  &  Co.  inc. 
Reid  &  Carr,  Inc. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Company 
Lucy  Ricciardi,  Inc. 
Richardson-Merreil,  Inc, 
RKO  General,  inc. 


Rose  Beaton  &  Rose 

L.  M.  Rosenthal  and  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  F.  Rothschilds  Co. 

Roure  Bertrand  Dupont,  Inc. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation 

Salant  Corporation 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 

The  St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Sardi's  Restaurant  Corp. 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sieves,  Inc. 

Sobering  Corporation 

Schiff  Terhune  Inc. 

Jos.  E.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking  Corporation 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Seagrave  Corporation 

The  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City 

of  New  York 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Martin  E.  Segal  &  Company 
Seiden  &  de  Cuevas,  incorporated 
Seidman  &  Seidman 
Shea  Gould  Climenko  &  Kramer 
Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incorporated 
Silberberg,  Rosenthal  &  Co. 
Simmons  (iompany 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  Inc. 
The  Singer  Company  Foundation 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill 
Slattery  Associates,  inc. 
Smith,  Barney  &  Co.,  inc. 
SoGen  International  Corporation 
Sonnenblick-Goldman  Corp. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. 
Sorg  Printing  Company  Incorporated 
Spearin,  Preston  &  Burrows,  Inc. 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
Squibb  Corporation 
Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
Standard  Motors  Products,  Inc. 
Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 
Steak  &  Brew,  Inc. 
Steinway  &  Sons 
Stepan  Chemical  Company 
Stern  Lauer  &  Co. 
Stewart  Smiths  Co.,  inc. 
Stewart  Stamping  Corporation 
Paul  Stuart 

Swiss  American  Corporation 
Syska  S  Hennessy,  inc. 
The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Thomson  S  McKinnon  Auchincioss  inc. 
Thyssen  Steel  Corporation 
Tishman  Realty  S  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Transportation  Displays,  inc. 
Trans  World  Airlines 
Turner  Construction  Company 
Ulano  Companies 
UMC  Industries,  Inc. 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 
Uniroyal,  inc. 
United  States  Lines  Inc. 
Vernitron  Corporation 
Walsh  Construction  Company 
The  Warner-Lambert  Charitable 

Foundation 
Warner  Communications  Inc. 
Waterman  Steamship  Corporation 
Weiss,  Peck  S  Greer 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene.  Inc. 
S.  R.  Weltz.  Jr.  S  Company 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  inc. 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation 
Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc. 
Witco  Chemical  Corporation 
Dean  Witters  Co.,  Inc. 
Wood  Gundy  incorporated 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
Arthur  Young  S  Company 
Young  S  Rubicam  international  inc. 
Twenty  Anonymous 


In  1905.  Mrs.  Potter's  rules  for  boarders  forbade  smoking  in  the  house.  There  were  no  rules  about  smoking  in  the  tree. 


YouVe  come  a  long  way  baby 

VIRGINIA 
SLIMS. 

Slimmer  than  the  fat  cigarettes  men  smoke. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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17  mg!  'tar,' '  1 .2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb'.VS 
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(Pronounced  Do-ers  ''White  Label" ) 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  .  86.8  PROOF  •  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  N.  Y„  N.  Y. 


JOHN  ALAN  STOCK 

HOME:  Chesapeake,  Viro'inia 

AGE:  28 

PROFESSION:  Architect/Urban  Planner 

HOBBIES:  Animated  cinematography, 
tennis,  wine-making. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  "Capitahsm,  the 
Unknown  Ideal"  by  Ayn  Rand 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Preliminary 
design  for  Underwater  Housing  Development 
Study  for  human  occupancy. 

QUOTE:  "The  urban  planner  in  the  20th 
century  must  lead  people  from  the  world  of  the 
practical  into  the  realm  of  dreams  and  then  back 
again  in  a  way  that  makes  dreams  possible." 

PROFILE:  An  individualist.  A  creative 
thinker.  Optimistic  about  the  future  of  mankind, 
yet  concerned  enough  to  take  a  leadership  role. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


Authentic. 


There  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  but  few  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebrides.  Dewor's  Tievcr  varies. 
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The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  would  like 
to  introduce  its  associates: 


INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Houston 

La  Jolla 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

New  York 

New  York 

Orlando 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Portland 


The  Boston  Company  Advisors,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Institutional  Investors,  Inc. 

Vaughan,  Nelson  &  Boston,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investors  Advisory  Services 

Bailey  and  Rhodes 

The  Boston  Company  of  Louisville,  Inc. 

John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  of  the  Southeast 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Boston  The  Boston  Company 

Investment  Research  and  Technology,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

New  York  Rinfret-Boston  Associates  Inc. 

Paris  Rinfret  Associates  France 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc. 

San  Francisco       The  Boston  Company  of  the  Pacific,  Inc. 

MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGEMENT 

New  York  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Advisor  to  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Tokyo  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  K.K. 

Milan  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  S.p.A. 

Paris  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  S.A.R.L. 

London  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  Limited 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES 

Boston  The  Boston  Company  Financial  Strategies,  Inc. 

TRUST  AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

For  more  information  about  services  of  The  Boston  Company  organization, 
write  or  call: 

Communications  Department,  Tel.  722-7510 
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BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszio  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 


Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Rugglero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Char\es  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  December  6  1973  at  8.30  in  Providence 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  1  and  2 

Bourree 

Gigue 


PISTON 


Concerto  for  flute  and  orchestra 

Alquanto  largo  -  lento  espressivo  -  allegro  assai 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


first  performance  in  Providence 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking 
is  allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^^^^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #1%  ^^^wS^y-own^^^^^^ 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^^^      street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Bach   was   born   in    Eisenach   on   March   21    1685;   he   died    in    Leipzig   on   July 

27  1750. 

Bacln's  'overtures,'  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he 
was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent 
Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which   he  conducted  from   the  years  1729 


jX  U  ^«o£ 


to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the 
years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised 
this  department  of  the  art — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself 
more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  de  gamba,  and  the 
clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most 
of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  the  'Inven- 
tions.' Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 
this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  Suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings. 
The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  Suites, 
which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a  larger  wind  group; 
in  the  third  Suite,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  three  trumpets;  in  the 
fourth  Suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  'overtures,'  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon 
the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an 
'ouverture/  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as  Lulli 
wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded, 
had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral 
part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
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more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  Suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their 
charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  —  possibly  with  bassoon  — 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It  may 
well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully  pompous;  it 
leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn  play 
through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  'There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can  actually  see  a  procession 
of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 
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WALTER  PISTON 

Concerto  for  flute  and  orchestra  (1971) 

Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy  and  the  composer 

Piston  was  born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  on  January  20,  1894.  The  Flute  Concerto 
received  its  world  premiere  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  September  22 
and  23  1972.  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  the  soloist  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  cymbal,  tambourine,  wood  block,  harp, 
strings  and  solo  flute. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer. 

Just  what  is  an  'American  composer'?  And  if  you  think  that's  difficult, 
what  —  or  who — is  a  'great'  American  composer?  Walter  Piston,  in 
his  quiet,  lucid,  undemonstrative  manner,  has  an  answer  to  the  first 
question;  'The  plain  fact  is  that  American  music  is  music  written  by 
Americans.  The  music  has  to  be  written  first  and  then  examined  to 
discover  its  characteristics.  Ours  is  a  big  country  and  we  are  a  people 
possessing  a  multitude  of  different  origins.  We  already  have  a  large 
literature  of  music  by  native  composers.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
noticeable  in  this  music  is  its  great  diversity.  If  a  composer  desires  to 
serve  the  cause  of  American  music  he  will  best  do  it  by  remaining  true 
to  himself  as  an  individual  and  not  by  trying  to  discover  musical 
formulas  for  Americanism.' 

And  'greatness'?  Here  Piston  would  draw  the  line.  'That's  for  the  listener 
to  determine,'  he  would  probably  say.  He  knows  only  what  he  is  work- 
ing for;  each  new  composition   is  for  him  'in  a  sense,  another  study 

Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  IHis  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 
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SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  tor  assistance  that  will  make  the 
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426-5050 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 
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Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should.  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modem  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

E)evelopers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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toward  the  perfect  balance  between  expression  and  form'.  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  —  not  a  bad  person  to  agree  with  —  that  'the  business  of 
the  artist  is  not  with  forms  but  with  form-finding'.  Piston  has  not  only 
been  searching  for  what  Susanne  Langer  calls  'significant  form',  but  has 
again  and  again  found  it.  In  our  day  especially,  this  is  needed,  important, 
perhaps  crucial.  Therein  lies  substance,  lastingness,  perhaps  greatness. 


Walter  Piston 


Serious  American  music  is  a  texture  of  component  parts  from  many 
sources,  including  Africa  and  the  Indian  tribes.  But  essentially  it  is  a 
part  of  Western  civilization,  European  concepts  of  art  transported  and 
replanted  in  the  United  States  just  as  its  people  were.  Piston  demands 
that  'in  a  time  when  all  forces  seem  intent  on  making  us  all  alike,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  the  creative  artist  remain  an  individual.  His 
music  will  be  American  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  his  roots  as  an  American'. 
These  roots  lie  deep,  and  like  those  of  a  great  tree  extend  underground 
as  far  as  the  outermost  branches.  Piston  has  always  been  primarily  an 
instrumental  composer,  yet  his  music  always  'sings'.  Could  this  innate 
lyricism,  this  love  for  the  cantabile  line,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  name  was  Pistone?  His  mother  was  a  Penobscot  Yankee,  his 
father  the  son  of  an  Italian  sea-captain  from  Genoa  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Pistone,  who  settled  in  Rockland,  Maine.  To  the  question  of 
why  his  grandfather  anchored  in  Maine,  of  all  places.  Piston  has  a 
characteristic  answer:  'Because  of  Experience.  Experience  Hamor.  He 
married  her'. 

THE  MAN 

Walter  Hamor  (after  his  grandmother)  Piston,  minus  a  final  'e'  but  still 
one-quarter  Italian  in  sanguinity,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20 
1894.  His  early  studies  were  not  in  music,  but  in  art:  he  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  1916,  where  his  major  interest 
lay  in  draftsmanship.  Since  1912,  however,  he  had  taken  part  in  practical 
music  making,  as  pianist  or  violinist.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  Piston  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  'musician  second 
class',  playing  the  hastily  acquired  saxophone.  After  the  War  he  did  not 
accept  the  available  positions  as  a  professional  orchestral  violinist,  but 
decided  to  enter  Harvard  University's  Department  of  Music.  In  1924 
he  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  On  a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling 
Fellowship  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Madia 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MEAL  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  has  been 
the  same  since  1918. 


In  Jack  Daniel  Hollow  it's  always  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes  and  marshmallows,  scalloped 
oysters,  broccoli,  hot  biscuits,  coconut  cake 
with  custard,  and  eat  till  you  can't.  To  us, 
that's  a  very  happy  holiday.  And  we  wish 
the  same  to  our  good  friends  everywhere. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Boulanger,  the  mentor  of  so  many  outstanding  American  composers. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
where  he  served  for  thirty-four  years  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 


His  pupils  must  be  counted  in  the  hundreds,  and  from  his  classes  has 
come  a  roster  of  composers  quite  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  be  comprehensive;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  Elliott  Carter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irving  Fine,  Harold  Shapero, 
Arthur  Berger,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Samuel  Adier,  Gordon  Binkerd.  A  teacher 
who  inspired  by  penetrating  observation,  quiet  and  cogent  criticism, 
and  an  occasional  biting  remark  (unforgettable  for  its  wit  as  well  as 
for  its  constructive  value).  Piston  is  revered  and  honored  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in  class.  He  has  written  four 
textbooks,  widely  used  in  colleges  and  conservatories:  Principles  of 
Harmonic  Analysis,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration. 

THE  MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

When  Piston  returned  to  Harvard  in  1926,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Boston,  a  Russian  revolution 
called  Koussevitzky.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  promptly  did  what  conductors  are  ideally  supposed  to  do: 
he  sought  out  new  composers.  He  summoned  the  young  Harvard 
Instructor,  and  history  records  the  following  exchange:  'Why  you  no 
write  symphony?'  'But  who  would  play  it?'  'You  write,  I  play.'  And  thus, 
as  the  prophet  would  say,  it  came  to  pass  —  but  with  variations.  Charac- 
teristically, Piston  did  not  immediately  produce  a  symphony;  with  his 
native  sense  of  self-criticism,  he  knew  it  was  too  early.  Instead,  he 
produced  an  eight-minute  work  noncommittally  called  'Symphonic 
Piece'.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  March  23  1928.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Koussevitzky  frequently  asked  the  young  com- 
poser to  wield  the  baton,  in  later  performances  taking  the  podium 
himself.  Music  by  Piston  was  also  conducted  by  his  colleague  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth  (who  died  in  1969,  much  too  young),  and  by  Associate 
Conductor  Richard  Burgin.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Piston  had  been 
appointed  and  anointed  by  Koussevitzky  himself. 

The  composer's  relations  with  the  fiery  conductor  were  founded  too 
much  on  mutual  respect  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  inevitable 
collision  of  strong  personalities.  But  Piston  relates  an  encounter  that 
tragicomically  skirted  catastrophe.  Invited  to  sit  in  on  a  broadcast 
rehearsal  of  new  works,  including  one  of  his,  he  was  instructed  as 
follows  by  the  Maestro:  'I  will  play  and  then  I  will  stop  and  ask  you, 
"how  is  tempo?"  and  you  will  say  "fine";  and  then  I  will  play  and  stop 
and  ask  you  "how  is  dynamic?"  and  you  will  say  "fine."  '  At  the  broad- 
cast. Piston  dutifully  managed  the  'fine'  for  the  tempo,  but  at  the 
'dynamic'  he  felt  honor-bound  to  observe,  'well,  perhaps  the  bass  was 
too  heavy  at  that  moment.'  'Basses,  write  pianissimo!'  Koussevitzky  com- 
manded. At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Piston  was  called  to  the  great 
man's  office.  The  famous  vein  in  the  temple  stood  out  with  special 
prominence;  the  face  was  redder  than  usual.  'You  tell  100,000  people 
that  Koussevitzky  is  wrong?' 

It  did  not  matter.  The  Boston  Symphony  remained  Piston's  orchestra, 
as  was  only  proper  for  a  composer  who  lived  there,  and  he  wrote  for 
It  with  particular  affection.  In  1955,  when  Koussevitzky's  successor 
Charles  Munch  premiered  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Piston  made  an  observa- 
tion in  the  program  that  tells  us  much  about  his  fundamental  attitude 
toward  his  craft,  his  art,  and  the  relation  between  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists: 

'It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image 
is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing 
orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by 
the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti.  While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one 
designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and  that  I  knew 
Intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  as  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader/ 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 
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agency.  And  if  you've 
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Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  ''The  Merchaiits"nursed 
a^SVi  million  estate  into ^25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5V'2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $55/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano.' 

Piston  was  always  learning;  however  well  he  knew  a  work,  there  was 
more  to  be  discovered,  and  the  experience  of  'live  music'  was  to  be 
cherished  at  all  times.  When  a  Harvard  student  once  asked  him  what 
the  program  would  be  at  a  BSO  concert  for  which  he  had  been  given 
a  ticket.  Piston  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  play  the  C  major  scale,  you  would  be  lucky.' 

The  'Symphonic  Piece'  opened  the  floodgates.  Well,  perhaps  not  really 
floodgates,  for  Piston  was  always  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  and  he 
had  periods  in  which  creation  was  as  much  agony  as  ecstasy.  'You 
know,'  he  once  remarked  to  an  applicant  for  attendance  at  a  single 
composition  seminar,  'I  sometimes  spend  all  day  deciding  on  one  note 
.  .  .  and  the  next  day  I  erase  it.'  Facility,  no;  a  Brahms-like  persistence, 
yes.  Things  had  to  be  right  before  they  were  put  out  into  the  high-speed 
performance  traffic;  not  for  him  the  label  'recalled  for  necessary  repairs'. 
But  in  any  case.  Piston's  career  as  a  creative  artist  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously, and  there  were  no  long  waits  for  peformances.  There  followed 
the  Suite  for  Orchestra  (1929,  Boston  Symphony  1930),  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  (1933,  BSO  1934),  and  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers  (1934,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
1936).  In  1937,  Piston  finally  produced  the  symphony  for  which  'Koussy' 
had  asked  more  than  a  decade  before,  and  conducted  it  with  the  BSO 
in  1938.  In  1937  also,  he  wrote  the  witty  and  effective  Concertino  for 
Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra  on  commission  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist  in 
the  premiere. 

Piston's  great  popular  success  came  in  1938,  with  a  work  that  has 
remained  unique  in  his  output,  the  first  and  last  time  he  took  up  the 
medium  of  the  ballet:  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  dance  play  by  Jan  Veen 
(Hans  Wiener).  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  participated  in  the 
first  performance;  the  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  has  been 
peformed  world-wide  since  its  1940  premiere,  by  Fritz  Reiner  appear- 
ing as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

A  certain  change  became  evident  in  the  late  Forties,  as  Piston  passed 
his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  The  compact  Second  Symphony  of  1943  and  the 
large-scale  and  craggy  Third  Symphony  of  1947  (BSO  1948,  Koussevitzky; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that  year)  brought  to  a  close  a  kind  of 
middle  period  of  tough  and  demanding  struggle  with  the  material,  and 
an  occasional  harsh  brilliance,  as  in  the  Toccata  for  Orchestra  (French 
National  Orchestra  1948,  Charles  Munch).  In  the  same  conversation 
about  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  1950  (Minneapolis  Symphony  1951, 
Antal  Dorati;  Naumburg  Award),  Piston  said,  'My  music  is  becoming 
more  relaxed,  I  think;  more  flowing,  less  angular  and  nervous.  I  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  ease  in  the  Fourth  Symphony  than  I  have  ever 
felt  before.' 

Occasionally,  he  told  this  writer,  he  looked  back  wishfully  to  such 
perfect  little  works  as  the  Sonatina  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  (1945, 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Ralph  Kirkpatrick),  which  somehow  caught  In 
a  small  compass  the  very  essence  of  his  style,  the  embodiment  of  neo- 
classicism  at  its  best.  For  he  knew,  or  must  have  felt,  that  1950  marked 
a  turning  point  in  musical  history,  that  an  era  was  coming  to  a  close 
and  that,  as  he  neared  the  age  of  60,  a  whole  new  world  of  experiment 
was  exploding  around  him. 

Thus,  Piston  began  in  the  Fifties  to  look  at  his  work  with  newly  critical 
eyes  and  ears.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  1954  (a  Juilliard  School  com- 
mission), he  explored  some  serial  possibilities,  in  a  serious,  searching 
way;  but  for  the  finale,  he  returned  to  the  outgoing  brightness  that 
had  marked  his  earlier  style.  The  blend  may  not  quite  work,  and  one 
may  feel  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighth  of  1965,  the  finales  are  simply 
too  short  —  scherzos  rather  than  conclusions  of  appropriate  size.  In 
some  of  the  chamber  music  from  that  decade  and  beyond,  the  Fifth 
Quartet  of  1962  and  the  String  Sextet  of  1964,  there  are  indications  of 
a  wider,  freer  scope  that  takes  cognizance  of  current  developments;  yet, 
in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  work  as  the  Woodwind  Quintet  of  1956, 
there  is  simply  a  reconciliation  with  himself,  the  composer  he  had  been. 
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When  somebody  asked  him,  some  years  ago,  'why  don't  you  write  more 
modern  music?'  he  answered  very  candidly  and,  taking  the  question  in 
the  critical  sense  it  was  asked,  said:  'Well,  every  time  I  start  a  new  piece, 
I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get 
it  done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston.' 

The  quest  for  self-renewal  continued,  and  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Sixth  Symphony  of  1955,  with  its  fantastic  scherzo,  there  was  a  new 
mastery  to  be  found.  The  Seventh  of  1960,  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra  com- 
mission (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1961,  Ormandy)  won  for  Piston  a  second 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  in  the  Eighth  of  1965  (BSO,  Leinsdorf)  he  struck  a 
note  of  grandeur  and  seriousness  that  relates  it  to  the  Third  of  1947. 
In  intervening  years  came  such  occasional  and  effective  works  as  the 
Symphonic  Prelude  (Cleveland  Orchestra  1961,  Szell),  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  Overture  (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1962,  Ormandy).  And 
suddenly,  one  makes  a  discovery  about  these  works,  which  to  some 
seem  so  outdated  in  these  times  of  aleatory,  mixed-media,  total  seriali- 
zation musics.  They  are  there.  Nobody  really  cares  today  whether  Bach's 
Art  of  Fugue  was  out  of  fashion  bv  1747,  or  whether  Brahms  was  damned 
as  an  ultra-conservative  by  the  Wagner-Bruckner-Wolf  faction  of  1890. 
The  point  is  a  different  one.  The  only  thing  that  counts,  and  that  will 
count,  is  how  good  the  pieces  are  that  have  been  written,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  simply  been  imitations  of  an  earlier  style 
developed  by  another.  Stravinsky  put  it  this  way: 

'And  "new  music"?  But  surely  that  misplaces  the  emphasis.  What  is 
most  new  in  new  music  dies  quickest,  and  that  which  makes  it  live  is 
all  that  is  oldest  and  most  tried.  To  contrast  the  new  and  the  old  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  sectarian  "new  music"  is  the  blight  of 
contemporaneity.  . . . ' 

K.G.R. 


The  present  century  has  seen  the  adoption  of  metal  flutes  and  the  virtual 
obsolescence  of  the  wooden  flute  as  an  orchestral  instrument,  an  event 
which  cannot  be  reported  without  some  regret  over  the  loss  of  the 
wooden  flute's  mellowness  and  beauty  of  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
concept  of  musical  tone  has  been  altered  in  favor  of  greater  concentra- 
tion and  sharper  delineation.  I  can  recall  one  famous  flutist  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony)  who  played  a  wooden  instrument  and  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said,  'You  can  hear  his  whiskers'.  Modern  flutes  are 
made  of  silver,  gold,  even  platinum,  and  they  surpass  those  of  wood 
in  ease  of  speaking,  agility,  brilliance  of  tone,  and  security  in  the  upper 
register.  Their  tone  is  pure,  clear,  and  serene,  presenting  beauty  of  a 
different  quality  from  that  of  their  predecessors. 

The  technical  proficiency  of  the  flute  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  story  about 
a  gentleman  seen  standing  before  a  wall  in  the  Chinese  section  of 
Boston,  intently  studying  the  news  bulletins  printed  in  Chinese.  A  friend 
came  along  and  asked,  'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  read  that?'  He 
replied,  'No,  but  if  I  had  my  flute  I  could  play  it.' 

A  composer  has  to  'hear'  mentally  the  sound  of  whatever  notes  he  puts 
on  paper.  This  involves  an  act  of  memory,  a  faculty  varying  greatly 
among  individuals,  and  it  is  a  capacity  acquired  through  listening  to 
music  while  seeing  it,  or  while  otherwise  knowing  what  the  notes  are. 
It  is  not  only  a  memory  of  pitch  but  also  one  of  tone  quality,  and  this 
poses  problems  in  the  case  of  instruments,  for  there  is  evolutional  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  together  with  change  in  the 
'sound-ideal'  sought  by  the  individual  player,  or  answering  to  the  taste 
of  a  particular  period  or  national  culture.  We  do  not  know  the  sound 
of,  say,  a  flute  note  in  a  Beethoven  symphony  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
and  the  poor  composer  of  today  doesn't  know  what  his  flute  note  will 
sound  like  fifty  years  hence. 

My  concerto  is  not  meant  to  be  a  concerto  'against'  the  flute.  Rather 
I  have  wished  to  compose  communicative  music  suited  to  the  instru- 
ment and  exhibiting  some  of  its  resources  in  combination  with  the 
orchestra,  the  latter  being  conceived  as  a  partner,  not  simply  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  soloist.  In  the  writing,  I  was  inspired  by  memories  of 
the  superb  flute  playing  and  alert  musicianship  of  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  in  countless  performances  of  my  works  and  the  works  of  other 
composers. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Old  f&lative^  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  viohn  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.   NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  VogI,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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The  concerto  was  composed  in  1971  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  and 
South  Woodstock,  Vermont.  It  is  one  continuous  movement,  consisting 
of  three  sections  marked  by  the  following  designations  of  tempo  and 
spirit:  Alquanto  largo-  lento  espressivo -  allegro  assai. 

The  present  performances  represent  what  may  be  called  a  'revised  ver- 
sion.' That  is  to  say  the  final  section  has  been  reworked  to  give  a  more 
integrated  approach  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  end. 

Walter  Piston 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  concerto  in  1881,  and  himself  was  soloist  at  the  premiere  which 
took  place  at  Budapest  on  November  9  of  that  year.  The  first  performance  of  the 
concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Georg  Hensche! 
on  March  14  1884;  B.  J.  Lang  was  soloist.  Other  pianists  who  have  played  the  con- 
certo with  the  Orchestra  include  Ossip  Cabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, Artur  Schnabel,  Myra  Hess,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Leonard  Shure,  Nicole  Henriot, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  Leon  Fleischer,  Van  Cliburn, 
Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon  and  Gina  Bachauer.  The  most  recent  performances 
in  this  series  were  given  on  March  5  and  6  1965  when  Grant  Johannesen  was 
soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 
worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  'quite  unusual  dimensions',  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  Its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndilce,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 


Johannes  Brahms 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  the 
Violin  concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  'uneven  and  at 
times  heavy',  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Cewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store 
of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote:  'Here 
are  the  desired  bird-notes'  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  'If  you  had  not 


SYMPHONY  IN  GOLD 

Musical  pins  in  18  karat  gold. 
Ulustrations  actual  size 

Clef  $195  Violin  $230 
Harp  $230 

Also  aoailable-.  Piano,  Tuba, 
Balalaika,  Banjo,  Trumpet, 
Clarinet,  Mandolin,  Trombone, 
Alto  Horn,  Folk  Guitar,  Flute 
Saxophone,  Electric  Guitar, 
French  Horn  and  Lyre. 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Longs  Charga-Plate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  thie  four- 

< 

teenth  year  a  wide 

^^^ 

variety  of  demonstration 

o 

and  practice  sessions 

W' 

for  novices,  amateur 

Q. 

m 

Z 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

CD  r 

Director 

Rf 

Cooki 

CQ   ^^^ 

Please  call  or  write  for 

irn 

1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 

Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 


Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
\^\FJ  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


V 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST, BOSTON.MASS. 021 16(617)267-9100 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  dis- 
creditable stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its 
charm.'  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a 
general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow 
who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he 
had  arranged  the  program  'by  express  command  of  his  Duke,  who  had 
desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  (the 
First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness 
manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with  the  new  con- 
certo at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1.'  BiJlow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig 
Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  'satisfaction'  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in  that 
city.  It  was  January  31  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the  musical 
bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant  Brahms 
center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to  Brahms 
that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  evening  (by 
Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


Symphony  Hall 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


i\ji\sr\ir\e 

LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Symphony  Hall 


•   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartnnouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     155  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-Inn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botoiph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine    I 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTJkJ 
Purls 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^ta^tan-t^me/tican  C"i2in6 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11AM     —    10  PM^ 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL.  423-6340 
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CUISINE   FRANgAISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Fran(jais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


'  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE, 
BOSTON.  MASS,  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^^P^VMflAfl  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quictie,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  Frenchi  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  fVlassachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  WIdener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Lunctieon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M 
Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i^^y    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VAIET  PARKING        UDIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRURV  SI.  266-3000 


IVIIDTO\VN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  fronri  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  wiiiie 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted   by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted   by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
v^/ith  jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  Mallet 

Instruments 

April  11 

BACH 

Suite  No.  1 

SCHUMANN 
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1      Melodrama  with  piano 

C.P.E.  BACH 
BERIO 


Recital 


programs  subject  (o  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Eima  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 
238  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besan^on,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  v^/on  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

FbrY)a.. 

AQuietHace 

jWhere 
Bonsai  Awa± 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  or  a  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years."  that  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  l^'ffirseties 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 
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Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

Christmas 
shopping 

at  me 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  **Unearthing  China's  Past 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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Permamatic" 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  hut 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one., 


23"xl7"x7y2" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 

y  y®  Luggage  Corp., 

gO^^^^  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

%^^  Copyright  ©  1971.  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 
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NEWBUKV   STREET. 

BOSTON, 

MASS,    02116 

reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  iipte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
'T>EPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


lllUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 
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CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 


These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

^^^9H  ^* 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  S^vampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  7/me  Magazine. 
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ACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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AlALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


'  ^  -^ 
'  i^- 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  hove  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


TIIK 
IjOWKII 
STOIIY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  SOLOISTS 


Principal    flute    of    the    Boston    Symphony 

Orchestra,    DORIOT    ANTHONY    DWYER 

came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman  to 

be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the  Orchestra. 

Her  early  teachers  included  her  mother  and 

Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute  of  the 

Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  studied  with 

Georges  Barrere,  William   Kincaid,  and 

Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before 

her  appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 

and  was  chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

Symphony  the  year  he  was  music  director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served 

on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  New 

England  Conservatory  and  Boston   University  since  joining  the  Boston 

Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  she 

has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  on   many  occasions. 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  most  recently  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  when  she  played  the  first  performances  of  Walter  Piston's 
new  Flute  Concerto  last  fall. 


MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist  with  the  St 
Louis  Symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  During 
his  teens  he  studied  in  New  York  with 
Carl  Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 
important  musical  prizes  while  he  studied 
languages  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  graduated  magna  cum  laude.  In  1959 
Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Piano  Competition 
in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given  recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm  Frager  has  given  many  duo- 
recitals  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first  performances  in 
modern  times  of  the  original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A  minor  and 
Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  concertos,  and  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone  and  other  companies. 
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Mercedes  Bern 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best'engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice.  


/Into  Cfigif  leering.  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  del/very  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  SYMPHONY  SKETCHBOOK  OF  DAVID  OMAR  WHITE' 
From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip.  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbooi< 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  Its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen- of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjoy  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX   DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espafia.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  '70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 
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thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  7973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyrigfit  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceabie  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 
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ASK  YOUR   DEALER   FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN   50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa) 
Firebird  suite 
The  rite  of  spring  (Thomas) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1  'Winter  dreams'  (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


RCA/LSC  3167 
DG/2530  252 


DG/2530  078 

RCA/LSC  3305 

DG/2530  137 


RCA/LSC  7040 


AND 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 

Francis  Madeira^  Music  Director 

Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


October  13 

LORIN   HOLLANDER 

pianist 

November  17 

ALL  ORCHESTRAL 

Francis  Madeira,  conductor 

December  15 

BACH   CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

Community  Chorus  of  Westerly 

February  2 

ANNE-MARGUERITE  MICHAUD 
harpist 


March  2 

CHARLES  TREGER 
violinist 
March  30 
JORGE   BOLET 
pianist 

CHARLES  SCHIFF 
guest  conductor 

April  27 

ROBERTA  PETERS 
soprano 


1973-1974  SEASON 


•  May  18 

ANNUAL  SPRING   POPS 
George  Kent,  conductor 


Tickets:  $6.00  -  $5.00  -  $4.00 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra  -  831-3123 
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JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 


and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  Is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN  CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 


Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  A 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


SUN.  DEC.  9  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALLK 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Joint  Recital: 


Evelyn 


Thomas 


Lear  Stewart 

baritone 

Fraoer 


soprano 


Malcolm 


piano 

Lieder,  Songs  &  Duets  by  Wolf, 
Brahms,  Copland,  Ives  &  Lehar 

^  FRI.   DEC.   14,  8:30  "^ 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
Seats  Now 

$7.  $6,  $5,  $4. 

RUDOLF 
SERKin 

Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Schubert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasie 
Brahms,  Four  Klavierstucke 
Beethoven,  "Waldstein"  Sonata 
Steinway  Piano 


FRI.  JAN.  11,8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MODERN  JAZZ 
OIIAIimWITH 
DIZZY  GIllESPIE 


SUN.  JAN.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 


SECoum 


Master  Guitarist 
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v^e  ^wusseau  j/oi/sr  o/'Sos/o/t 


^adnioned  ^oif  ^he    i  lew  ^eadon 

Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Boston's  bluest 
Record 


Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAM 


PROVIDENCE  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  February  28  1974  at  8.30 


OKKO  KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

SALLINEN 
♦STRAUSS 


Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
^Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Symphony 
Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .  . 


The  ladies  of  the  audience  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  put  on  hats  before  the  end  of 
a  number. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  ivill  be  closed  during 
the  performance  of  each  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  in 
an  interval  betiveen  the  numbers. 


innuUiimtiiiiiiiiioiiimiiiiuiiimoiiimiiuiiiiiiHHiUHiiiuuiiiiiniiiiiHiiMtiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiHiimnQuiiiimHniinmi^ 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,^ — Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 

Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein; 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


TOURS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Friends  have 
become  a  popular  means  by  which  increasing  numbers  of  symphony 
goers  are  enriching  their  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  finest  concert 
halls.  Built  in  1900,  Symphony  Hall  was  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  who  employed  Professor  Wallace  C. 
Sabine  of  Harvard  as  their  acoustical  adviser.  The  building  was  one  of 
the  first  concert  halls  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  acoustical  science.  The  coffered  ceiling,  the  leather  seats,  the 
rectangular  shape  of  the  hall,  the  horn-like  shape  of  the  stage  —  all  of 
these  were  important  elements  of  Professor  Sabine's  design,  and  they 
are  but  a  few  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  the  building  that  are  viewed 
and  discussed  during  the  Friends'  tours  of  Symphony  Hall. 


■■^j?^ 


Another  facet  of  the  hall  which  visitors  find  of  particular  interest  is  the 
transformation  which  occurs  between  the  regular  season  and  the  pops 
season  —  the  removal  of  the  regular  seats,  the  installation  of  tables  and 
chairs,  the  repainting  of  the  walls,  all  the  things  that  help  to  achieve  the 
gaiety  and  informal  atmosphere  of  the  pops  season.  The  tours  also  afford 
glimpses  of  backstage  facilities  —  the  musicians'  rooms,  the  Green 
Room,  the  elaborate  broadcasting  equipment,  etc.  Groups  are  shown 
the  Orchestra's  library,  whose  scores  include  the  personal  interpretive 
notes  and  markings  of  many  of  the  great  conductors,  past  and  present. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  is  a  visit  to  the  Casadesus  Collection 
of  Ancient  Instruments,  given  by  Friends  of  the  Symphony  in  memory  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  founder  of  the  Orchestra.  Here  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  prototypes  of  the  instruments  used  today  may  be  seen. 

Because  of  the  Orchestra's  ever  widening  television  audience,  the  tours 
have  become  increasingly  popular  with  visitors  to  Boston  as  well  as  with 
regular  subscribers  and  area  groups  of  the  Council  of  Friends.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Orchestra's  Youth  Concerts,  tours  are  also  given  for  young 
people  and  for  school  groups.  Many  tour  dates  have  already  been  set 
for  this  season.  Anyone  wishing  to  join  one  of  these  or  anyone  wishing 
to  arrange  for  a  group  tour  may  do  so  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  in 
Symphony  Hall. 


STAGt 
ENTRANCE 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel :  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)    768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(817)   267-0332 


assachusetts     BWB  usic 
E  ducators       Mm  ssociation 


aking     awBustc 
Everyone's       JEm  rt 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


^-'"!t.     >«•      J^J'       ^'- 
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For  your  listening  enjoyment 


DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  STAGE  OF 

THE  METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK 

These  live  broadcasts,  heard  throughout 
the  United  States  over  the  Texaco-Metro- 
politan  Opera  Radio  Netv/ork,  and  in 
Canada  over  the  CBC  English  and  French 
Radio  Networks,  are  proudly  presented 
by  Texaco  for  the  pleasure  of  opera  lovers 
everyv/here.  This  season's  broadcasts  will 
be  the  34th  consecutive  year  of  Texaco's 
exclusive  sponsorship. 

^EXACO] 

Please  send  quiz  questions  to  Texaco  Opera  Quiz,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New  Yorl(,  N.Y.  10017. 


wcrb 


SATURDAY  RADIO  SCHEDULE 

DATE 

OPERA           COMPOSER           TIME  (E.S.T.) 

1973 

Dec.    8 

L'lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI  (Rossini) 

2:00 

Dec.  15 

DIE  ZAUBERFLOETE  (Mozart) 

2:00 

Dec.  22 

RIGOLETTO  (Verdi) 

2:00 

Dec.  29 

MANON  LESCAUT  (Puccini) 

2:00 

1974 

Jan.    5 

SALOME  (R.  Strauss) 

2:00 

Jan.  12 

CARMEN  (Bizet) 

1:30 

Jan.  19 

SIMON  BOCCANEGRA  (Verdi) 

2:00 

Jan.  26 

TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE  (Wagner) 

1:00 

Feb.    2 

LES  CONTES  D'HOFFMANN  (Offenbach)  2:00         | 

Feb.    9 

OTELLO  (Verdi) 

2:00 

Feb.  16 

LA  BOHEME  (Puccini) 

2:00 

Feb.  23 

DER  ROSENKAVALIER  (R.  Strauss) 

1:30 

Mar.    2 

IL  BARBIERE  Dl  SIVIGLIA  (Rossini) 

2:00 

Mar.    9 

1  VESPRI  SICILIANI  (Verdi) 

2:00 

Mar.  16 

LES  TROYENS  (Berlioz) 

1:00 

Mar.  23 

DIE  GOETTERDAEMMERUNG  (Wagner) 

12:30 

Mar.  30 

MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (Puccini) 

2:00 

Apr.    6 

L'ELISIR  D'AMORE  (Donizetti) 

1:30 

Apr.  13 

DON  GIOVANNI  (Mozart) 

2:00 

Apr.  20 

PARSIFAL  (Wagner) 

1:00 

Apr.  27 

nURANDOT  (Puccini) 

*21st  Broadcast  Live  From  Boston 

1:30 

Schedule  subject  to  change 

Please  c 

neck  your  local  newspaper  for  radio  station 

1330 

aiii/fiiil03.5     STEREO 
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BALDWIN  is  the  piano  chosen  by 
the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BALDWIN   Piano  and  Organ  Company 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    OROANS 


54  Middlesex  Turnpike      /      Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803      /      Telephone  (617)  273-0450 
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Not  available  at  any  bookstore. 

is  is  a  booklet 
hat  talks  about  a 
ajor  subject.The 
ise  use  of  energy. 

e  booklet  contains 
lot  of  worthwiiile 
nformation.  Some 
fwhich  can  even 
lave  you  money. 

Now  you  can't  get  it  at  a  bookstore. 

But  you  can  get  it  from  us.  Free. 

WHte  to  Boston  Edison  at  this 
address. 

"The  WiseUse  of  Energy ." 
P.O.  Box  300,  Back  Bay  Annex, 
Boston  02117. 


Electricity  is  a  resource.  Use  it  wisely. 


(^ 


©  1973  New  England  Mutual  Life  insurance  Company,  Boston.  Subsidiary:  NEL  Equity  Services  Corporation,  mutual  funds.  Affiliate.  Loomis.  Sayles&  Company,  Inc..  investment  counselors. 


"New  England  Life?  Capital  company,  old  boy. 

Mutual  funds,  investment  counseling, 
and  something  else  that  eludes  me  right  now." 


"WeU,  that's  life." 


II II II » 


I 


Jolm  E  Keiiiiedv  Cente 
for  the 

Pcrroniiiim  iVits  „,.,,,,, ,. 


^i 


he  Old  South.  A  time  and  place 
where  hospitality  was  a  way  of  life. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  Rebel  Yell.  Sold 
only  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

REBEL  YELL 

The'Wost^BoDrboaof  the  SoatK 

Stitzel-Weller  Distillery.  Louisville.  Ke 


^ 
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VI  reasons  to  lease  a  Continental  Mark  IV 

...or  any  of  XXXII  other  fine  Lincoln -Mercury  cars! 

from  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer 


There  always  were  fwe  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our  ex- 
clusive maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  fartory-authorized  service  coast  to  coast. 
You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Leasing  Association  members.  It  covers 
not  only  our  magnificent  Continental  Mark  IV, 
but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea  models  — 
Lincoln  Continental,  Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury 
Monterey,  Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Cougar, 
Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 

Add    this    exclusive    advantage    to    simplified 


\EE  YOUR  METROPOLITAN 

WASHINGTON 
INCOLN-MERCURY  DEALER 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CAT 


^^^ 


; MERCURY 
I  LINCOLN 


record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 
lay ..  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 


Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  District  Sales  Office 
8051  Gatehouse  Road 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042 

Please   send    me   more   informatioa   on    leasing   a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  rhe  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  ( please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


^^ 


City 


State 


Zip 


Six  Percent 


(current  annua!  raic; 


Ffeissbook 
Saving 


No  minimum  deposit 
-^— ^  No  certificate  restrictions 

Earn  from  day  of  deposit 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  and  Loan 

a  stock  corporation 

8401  Connecticut  Avenue  and  5424  Western  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015    Telephone:  652-1551 


V0LII,N0.4 


DECEMBER  1973 
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The  ultimate  in  sensuous  jersey. 

Two  parts  glittered  with  snowflake 

jeweling   .   .   .  the  dress,  haltered  to 

a  deep,  deep  plunge.  Pure  polyester 

in  white  or  ice  blue.  8  to  l6. 

$100 


Washington        Maryland        Virginia 
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On  Jamii 
1  sail  on 

days,  from  *'4 
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On  a  cold  Saturday  night  in  January, 
The  Greatest  Ship  in  the  World  will  slip 
from  New  York  harbor  to  circum- 
navigate the  earth.  She  returns  at 
9  a.m.  on  Monday,  the  3 1st  of  March. 

Around  the  world  in  80  days. 

Her  itinerary  includes  the  most 
fascinating  and  exotic  ports  of  call  on 
four  continents  and  seven  seas.  She'll 
sail  to  Curasao  and  Cape  Town, 
Mombasa  and  Mahe  in  the  Seychelles, 
Bombay  and  Bali,  Hong  Kong  and 
Honolulu  and  fourteen  other  ports  in 
between.  She  will,  of  course,  cross  the 
international  date  line  and  the  equator, 
and  sail  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  the  perfect 
world  cruiser.  She  was  built  as  both  a 
transatlantic  liner  and  cruise  ship.  As 
a  result  she  is  capable  of  great  port-to- 
port  speed,  allowing  more  time  in  major 
ports.  It  would  take  slower  ships  many 
more  days  to  traverse  her  glamorous 
route  and  would  require  a  propor- 
tionately higher  fare. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  magnificent 
inside  and  out.  She's  65,000  tons  and 
1 3  stories  high.  Her  staterooms  and 
public  rooms  have  been  designed  by 


noted  interior  designers.  And  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  things  to  see  and  do 
aboard  her;  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  in 
many  of  the  ports  she  visits. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  will  provide  a 
dimension  of  comfort  and  luxury  never 
before  known  on  a  world  cruise.  Room 
for  room,  her  staterooms  are  the  largest 
afloat  and  nearly  three-quarters  have  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  service  is  British, 
and  impeccable;  with  two  crew 
members  for  every  three  passengers. 

The  food  will  be  impeccable  as  well. 
You  will  be  travelling  with  three  of  the 
world's  most  superb  restaurants.  Each 
has  an  ocean  view.  Each  has  its  own 
kitchen.  Each  has  only  one  sitting,  so 
dining  is  relaxed.  And  the  food  will  be, 
in  preparation  and  presentation,  some 
of  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Because  it  is  her  premiere  world 
cruise  and  space  is  limited  many  of  the 
most  desirable  staterooms  are  being 
reserved.  If  you  would  like  to  reserve 
space,  or  if  you  would  like  more 
information,  simply  call  your  Travel 
Agent.  Or  write  Cunard,  555  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  We'll  be 
happy  to  send  you  our  brochure. 
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Great  Ships  of  British  Registry  since  1840. 


". . .  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  to  men." 

"The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas"-  the  second  annual  Christmas  Festival  sponsored 
by  McDonald's  features  free  events  in  the  Grand  Foyer  and  the  Concert  Hall 


Not  everybody  like  s  Christmas  mu- 
sic. This  fact  must  be  recorded 
sorrowfully,  even  apologetically, 
but  it  remains  a  fact  nonethe- 
less. The  English  Puritans  proscribed  ca- 
roling, and  drove  it  underground.  Ebene- 
zer  Scrooge  surely  regarded  it  as  humbug, 
along  with  all  other  seasonal  occurrences. 
And  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  once 
made  his  living  as  a  music  critic,  never 
ceased  complaining  about  it.  He  once 
threatened  to  leave  London  because,  he 
said,  the  only  music  he  could  hear  was 
Venite  adoremus,  "more  generally  known 
as  Ow,  cam  let  Huz  adore  Im."  On  an- 
other occasion,  he  wrote:  "Like  all  intel- 
ligent people,  I  greatly  dislike  Christmas 
.  .  .  I  shall  fly  from  it  all  tomorrow  or 
next  day  to  some  remote  spot . . .  where 
nothing  worse  can  befall  me  than  a  sere- 
nade from  a  few  peasants,  or  some  equal- 
ly harmless  survival  of  medieval  mumme- 
ry, shyly  preferred,  not  advertised,  mo- 
derate in  its  expectations,  and  soon  over." 
Fortunately,  such  opinions  appear  not 
to  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  great 


bulk  of  humanity,  The  prevalance  of 
Christmas  music  is  rivalled  only  by  its  va- 
riety. It  ranges  from  simple  ditties  of  a 
few  moments'  duration  to  three-hour  cho- 
ral masterpieces.  It  is  set  forth  by  all  man- 
ner of  instruments  from  a  set  of  hand- 
bells to  a  full  symphony  orchestra.  It  has 
been  created  by  some  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers the  world  has  ever  known,  and  al- 
so by  simple  people  in  many  lands  whose 
names  are  not  known  today— if  they  ever 
were. 

Our  own  time  has  been  no  less  prolific 
than  others  in  bringing  forth  Christmas 
music.  In  fact,  it  has  even  produced  a  mi- 
nor classic  or  two,  if  that  term  is  not  too 
strong  a  characterization  for  such  contri- 
butions as  White  Christmas  and  Rudolf 
the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer.  True,  we  have 
also  come  up  with  such  items  as  /  Saw 
Mommy  Kissing  Santa  Claus  and  All  I 
Want  for  Christmas  Is  My  Two  Front  Teeth 
but  you  can't  win  them  all,  and  besides, 
this  is  the  season  of  forgiveness. 

Most  musical  historians  credit  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  with  the  invention  of  popu- 


by  Herbert  Kupferberg 


lar,  as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical, 
Christmas  song.  "To  him  ...  in  his  Song 
of  the  Creatures,"  writes  that  learned 
work,  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  "we  owe  the  beginnings  of  the 
popular  hymns  and  carols  apart  from 
church  music,  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
masses." 

Those  same  masses  evinced  such  a  taste 
for  Christmas  songs  and  carols  that  they 
sprang  up  in  virtually  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  took  on  a  popularity  which  they  have 
never  lost.  The  French  called  them  noels 


Detail  of  a  relief  by  Luca  della  Robbia 

and  the  Germans  Weihnachtslieder;  scho- 
lars divided  them  up  into  such  classifica- 
tions as  Nativity  carols.  Annunciation  car- 
ols, Epiphany  carols,  and  Shepherd  car- 
ols. But  technical  distinctions  and  linguis- 
tic variations  have  made  little  difference 
to  people  who  have  sung  and  listened  to 
them  over  the  centuries,  for  their  message 
has  always  been  one  of  warmth,  radiance 
and  happiness.  Not  even  the  temporary 
Puritan  ban  on  vocal  good  cheer  in  seven- 
teenth-century England  had  more  than  a 


passing  effect;  when  Charles  Dickens  in 
1843  wrote  a  book  imbued  v^th  the  hope 
and  happiness  of  the  season,  he  called  it, 
simply,  A  Christmas  Carol. 

Few  musical  forms  blend  the  reUgious 
and  the  secular  together  so  artfully,  and 
in  some  cases  so  indistinguishably,  as  the 
carol.  The  well-known  French  songPoi/r 
bien  chanter  Noel  began  its  life  as  a  de- 
cidely  non-hturgical  number  called PoMr 
bien  chanter  I'amour.  The  sixteenth-cen- 
tury English  Boar's  Head  Carol  has  no 
discernable  religious  connotations  at  all; 
in  fact,  it  allegedly  stems  from  the  amaz- 
ing escape  of  a  student  from  a  wild  boar 
who  attacked  him  in  the  woods.  The  lad 
is  said  to  have  survived  by  stuffing  one 
of  his  school  texts  into  the  animal's  jaws. 
Even  minor  miracles  merit  commemora- 
tion and  the  carol  accordingly  has  been 
sungat  Oxford  every  Christmas  eversince. 

Similarly,  God  Rest  You  Merry  Gentle- 
Men  was  a  poHtical  song  (with  different 
words)  in  eighteenth-century  Britain.  0 
Sanctissima,  a  Latin  hymn  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  its  origins  in  a  SiciHan  folk 
song.  Good  King  Wenceslas  has  a  melody 
going  back  almost  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  the  words  about  the  kindly  monarch 
were  added  around  1850.  One  of  the  most 
resounding  of  all  Christmas  songs  is  Men- 
delssohn's Hark!  the  herald-angels  sing! 
But  Mendelssohn  intended  it  for  a  cele- 
bration of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
invention  of  printing  by  Johannes  Guten- 
berg. If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  singing 
to  the  opening  notes  the  words  "Guten- 
berg, der  deutsche  Mann"  —  "Gutenberg, 
the  German  man"— which  constituted  the 
original  text.  The  pedigree  of  many  Christ- 
mas carols  may  not  be  impeccable,  but 
then,  they  have  always  been  songs  of  the 
people  rather  than  of  the  aristocracy.  And 
some,  like  Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht  by 
the  Austrian  Franz  Gruber  and  O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem  by  the  Americans 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Lewis  Redner,  were 
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written  expressly  as  Christmas  songs,  and 
have  never  been  used  as  anything  else. 

Great  composers  have  felt  the  allure  of 
the  season  no  less  than  ordinary  mortals. 
One  of  the  earliest  purely  instrumental 
works  that  still  holds  a  place  in  the  sym- 
phonic repertory  is  Archangelo  Corelli's 
Christmas  Concerto,  pubhshed  in  1714  as 
his  Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor,  Op.  6, 
No.  8  with  the  subtitle  "fattoper  lanotte 
natale.  "  A  lovely  piece  admired  especial- 
ly for  its  "pastorale"  movement,  it  is  on- 
ly one  of  several  examples  of  the  type. 
Corelli's  compatriots  (and  contemporar- 
ies) Torelli,  Manfredini  and  Locatelli  also 
wrote  "Christmas  Concertos"  which  still 


Detail  of  a  relief  by  Luca  della  Robbia 
receive  occasional  performance. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  vocal  choral  works 
that  Christmas  music  has  flourished  most 
enquiringly,  among  professional  compos- 
er no  less  than  among  their  popular  coun- 
terparts. A  complete  list  of  choral  com- 
positions appropriate  to  the  season  would 
last— as  the  saying  goes— from  here  to 
Christmas.  Included  are  powerful  works 
by  Palestrina,  Victoriaand  Schuetz  among 
the  ancients,  and  Honegger,  Britten  and 
Messiaen  among  the  moderns.  Nor  should 
one  overlook  Hector  BerUoz's  beautiful 
L  'Enfance  du  Christ  which,  after  almost 
a  century  of  neglect,  has  been  restored 
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to  a  useful  life  in  our  own  time. 

But  for  the  towering  masterpieces  of 
Christmas  music  one  must  turn  to  those 
twin  masters  of  the  Baroque,  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach  and  Georg  Frideric  Handel. 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  is  a  sequence 
of  six  church  cantatas  for  the  various  holy 
days  of  Christmastide.  Handel's  Messiah 
probably  is  the  most  frequently  perform- 
ed full-length  "Christmas"  work  everwrit- 
ten;  yet  it  was  composed  in  the  summer- 
time and  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring. 

That  premiere  in  Dublin  in  April,  1742, 
was  a  charity  benefit  "for  the  relief  of 
the  Prisoners  in  the  several  Goals,  and  for 
the  Support  of  Mercer's  Hospital  in  Ste- 
phen Street,  and  of  the  Charitable  Infir- 
mary in  the  Inn's  Quay."  As  a  result,  one 
contemporary  critic  described  Mess/a/z  as 
a  work  that  "fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  fostered  the  orphan." 

That,  in  a  way,  is  what  all  of  this  sea- 
son's music  does.  Whether  it  celebrates 
Christmas  or  Chanukah,  whether  it  is  per- 
formed by  a  great  symphony  orchestra 
and  choir  or  by  a  small  band  of  lusty  ama- 
teurs, its  effect  invariably  is  to  fill  one 
with  a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  hope- 
perhaps  best  expressed  for  all  time  by  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  first  Christmas  car- 
ol ever  sung: 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  an- 
gel a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  prais- 
ing God  and  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 


men. 


1 


Herbert  Kupferberg  is  an  Associate  Editor  of 
Parade  and  Music  Critic  for  the  National  Ob- 
server. His  latest  book,  >1  Rainbow  of  Sound: 
The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  and  Their 
Music,  a  juvenile,  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 
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Updating  the  wrap-a-round  coat:  pure  wool  melton 

in  bone,  camel,  or  navy,  $195.  It's  from  our  collection 

of  fine  topcoats.  The  felt  hat  is  $25. 

Photographed  at  the  ^reenhrier, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Virginia 


A  tradition  at  ^^^ 

2136  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 
337-7080 


The  Strang^  purity  of 
Eugene  O'NeiU 

Eugene  O'Neill's  "A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  "opens  in  the 

Eisenhower  Theater  on  Decern  berSth.  The  production  is  directed  by  Jose  Quintero 

and  stars  Jason  Robards  and  Colleen  Dewhurst  with  Ed  Flanders. 


"W"  "W"  "TThat  does  the  title  of  Eu- 
%     /\    I  gene  O'NeUl's  last  play  A 

%/  %/  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten 
▼  T mean?  The  father,  Phil  Ho- 
gan,  a  poor  farmer  and  a  widower  has  had 
three  no  account  sonswho  have  abandon- 
ed him  and  a  daughter  whom  he  cherishes 
but  who  he  fears  will  never  find  a  hus- 
band because  she  is  oversized,  muscular 
and  rough- tongue d.  She  falls  in  love  with 
James  Tyrone  who,  because  of  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  of  his  home  life  as 
a  youth  has  become  a  wastrel  and  an  al- 
chohc,  a  cynic.  All  are  "misbegotten"  if 
not  altogether  shattered.  Yet  each  is  a  ro- 
mantic at  heart.  "Let's  sit  down  where 
the  moon  will  be  in  our  eyes  and  we'll  see 
romance,  and  their  longing  is  all  the  more 
keen  because  they  are  "misbegotten." 

O'Neill  wrote  the  play  in  memory  of 
his  brother  James.  He  is  called  Tyrone  in 
this  play  as  he  was  named  James  (or  Jamie) 
Tyrone  in  Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night 


The  character  is  objectively  authentic, 
truthful  biography.  But  it  takes  on  a  spe- 
cial poignancy  in  the  later  play  because, 
though  quite  a  different  person,  O'Neill 
saw  much  of  his  own  inner  struggle  and 
sorrow  in  his  brother.  Symbolically  they 
are  the  same  human  being.  A  Moon  for 
the  Misbegotten  is  a  variant  on  the  theme 
of  most  of  O'Neill's  work— especially  his 
later  plays:  A  Touch  of  the  Poet,  The  Ice- 
man Cometh,  Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night  and  even  the  one-act  play  Hughie 
—all  of  them  written  between  1935  and 
1943. 

They  are  all  centered  on  disappointed 
dreamers.  All  are  about  people  suffering 
loneliness  and  in  one  way  or  another  try- 
ing to  heal  the  ache  of  that  worst  of  con- 
ditions. The  particular  origin  of  the  ma- 
lady is  dramatized  in  the  autobiography 
of  Long  Day 's  Journey  In  to  Nigh  t-  a  prob- 
ing to  the  core  and  secret  which  haunted 
throughout  his  life.   (Continued  on  page  23) 


by  Harold  Clurman 
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No  one  wants  the  evening  to  end  wtien 
there's  fnendship,  good  conversation 
and  Cointreau,  Crystal  clear,  lighter 
drier  Cointreau- the  liqueur  laced  with 
the  subtle  hint  of  orange. 
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John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


MARTIN  FEINSTEIN 
Executive  Director 


ROGER  L.STEVENS 
Chairman 


JULIUS  RUDEL 
Music  Director 


CONCERT  HALL 

WASHINGTON  PERFORMING  ARTS  SOCIETY 

PATRICK  HAYES,  Managing  Director 
ALDUS  H.  CHAPIN,  President 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS, 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 
NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


Monday  Evening,  December  10,  1973,  at  8:30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Conductor 
MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Pianist 


BRAHMS     Quartet  in  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 

Allegio 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


Intermission 

*BRAHMs     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat.  Op.  83 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


Baldwin  Piano 

Deutsche  Grammophon  &  *RCA  Records 

17A 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records 
exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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a  special  holiday  offer 
of  3  Events  in  the 

KENNEDY  CENTER 
for  only  $15.95 


JA^ARY 

Vienna  Choir  Boys 

Sun.,  Jan.  6,  3:00  p.m 

Fred  Waring 

Sun.,  Jan.  20,  8:30  p.m. 

St.  Louis  Symphony 

Fri..  Jan.  25,  8:30  p.m 

SluMgart  Chamber  Orchestra 

Sun  ,  Jan  13.  3  00  p.m 

Walter  Susskind.  Conductor 

Karl  Munchinger.  Conductor 

Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company 

Fri..  Jan.  25,  8:30  p.m. 

Warsaw  Philharmonic 

Fri  ,  Jan.  18.  830  p.m. 

Sat.,  Jan.  26,  8:30  p.m. 

Stefan  Rowicid  Conductor 

Lisner  Auditorium,  G.W.U. 

*  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

Sat.,  Jan.  19.  8:30  p.m. 

Marie-Francoise  Bucquet 

Sat.,  Jan.  26,  3:00  p.m 

tn  recital 

D  A.R.  Constitution  Hall 

Piano  Recital 

James  Levine,  Pianist 

Sun  ,  Jan  20,  3  00  p  m 

"Tamburitzans" 

Sat,  Jan.  26,  8  30  p.m. 

Lynn  Harrell,  Cellist 

Internationally-known  folk  test 

ival 

in  )oint  recital 

from  Duquesne  University 

FRBRIARV 

"Ambakaila" 

Fri  ,  Feb   1,  8  30  p  m 

Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Pianist 

Sun,,  Feb  10,  3:00  p.m 

Trinidad  Carnival  Ballet  & 

in  recital 

Steel  Band 

Awaji  Puppet  Theatre 

Sun.,  Feb.  10,  8:00  p.m. 

•  Leontyne  Price,  Soprano 

Sun.,  Feb.  3,  300  p.m 

of  Japan 

Lisner  Auditorium,  G.W.U. 

in  recital 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Fri.,  Feb.  15, 8:30  p.m 

Jos*  Limen  Dane*  Company 

Fri     Feb.  8.  8:30  p.m. 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Lisner  Auditorium,  G.W  U 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Sat.,  Feb.  16,8:30  p.m. 

Andres  Segovia,  Guitarist 

Sat.,  Feb.  9,  8:30  p.m. 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Vasso  Devetzi,  Pianist 

Sat.,  Feb.  9,  3:00  p.m. 

•  Maria  Cailas,  Soprano 

Sun.,  Feb.  24,8:00  p.m. 

in  recital 

Giuseppe  di  Stefano,  Tenor 

D,A,R.  Constitution  Hall 

MiRCH 

The  Alvin  Alley  City 

Mar.  12, 13,  14,  15,  16,17 

Andre  Watts,  Pianist 

Fri  .  Mar.  1,  8:30  p.m. 

Center  Dance  Theatre 

8:00  p.m. 

in  recital 

Sun..  Mar.  17.2:00  p.m. 

Murray  Perahia 

Sat.,  Mar.  2,  3:00  p  m 

Peter  Nero,  Pianist, 

Fri..  Mar,  15.8:30  p.m. 

Piano  recital 

vkfith  Combo 

Carlos  Barbosa  Lima 

Sun.,  Mar.  3,  7:30  p.m. 

Guarneri  Quartet 

Sat.,  Mar.  16,  3:00  p.m 

Classical  Guitar 

Smithsonian  Natural 

William  Masselos,  Piano  Soloist                                              | 

History  Museum  Aud 

Carlos  Montoya 

Sat..  Mar.  16,  8:30  p.m 

*  Cincinnati  Orchestra 

Sat,,  Mar.  2,  8:30  p.m. 

Flamenco  Guitarist 

Thomas  Schippers,  Conductor 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

Sun..  Mar.  17,3:00  p.m 

Shirley  Verrett,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Royal  Tahitian  Dance 

Boston  Symphony  Ovhestra 

Mon.,  Mar.  18,  8:30  p.m 

Company 

Sun..  Mar.  3,  8:30  p.m. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Conductor 

Denver  Symphony 

Fri.,  Mar.  8,  8:30  p.m. 

Alfred  Brendel,  Pianist 

Sun.,  Mar.  24.  3:00  p.m. 

Brian  Priestman.  Conductor 

in  recital 

John  Ogdon.  Piano  Soloist 

Festa  Brazil 

Sat.,  Mar.  30,  830  p.m. 

Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble 

Sat,  Mar.  9,  8:30  p.m. 

Folk  Dance  Contpjany 

Renata  Tebaldl.  Soprano 

Sun.,  Mar.  10,3:00  p.m 

Jess  Thomas,  Tenor 

Sun.,  Mar.  31.3;00p.m. 

in  recital 

in  recital 

APRIL 

Milwaukee  Symphony 

Fri..  Apr,  5,  8:30  p.m. 

Leon  Bates,  Piano  recital 

Sat..  Apr.  27,  3:00  p.m 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn.  Conductor 
Gary  Graffman.  Piano  Soloist 

Rod  McKuen 

Popular  Singer,  Composer 

Sat.,  Apr.  27,  8:30  p.m. 
D.A.R.  Constitution  Hall 

Dancers  of  the  Ivory  Coast 

Sat.,  Apr.  6,  8:30  p.m 

and  Poet 

Authentic  and  spectacular 
Company  of  45  from  West  Africa 

Rudy  Perez  Dance  Theater 

Sat.,  Apr.  27,  8:30  p.m. 
Lisner  Auditorium.  G.W.U. 

Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 

Baritone  In  recital 

Fri.,  Apr,  19,  8:30  p.m 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 

Pinchas  Zukerman, 

Sun.,  Apr.  28,3:00  p.m. 

Guarnerl  String  Quartet 

Sat,  Apr  20,  3:00  p.m. 

Conductor  &  Violin  Soloist 

MAY 

'Chicago  Symphony  Orchestrt 

Georg  Soiti,  Conductor 

1  Fri..  May  3,  8:30  p.m. 

*Not  included  in  the  pac/cage;  a  limited  supply  of  single  tickets  available. 

Detach  and  mail  to:  WASHINGTON  PERFORMING  ARTS  SOCIETY.  1300  G  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20005.  Phone  number  393-4433.   Include  check  for  total  amount, 

payable  to  WASHINGTON  PERFORMING  ARTS  SOCIETY  and  enclose  a  self- addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


MAIL   ORDER  FORM 


HOLIDAY  PACKAGE:     List  your  choice  of  3  in  order  of  preference  and  2  alternates 
First  Choice. 


Second  Choice. 
Third  Choice 


First  Alternate. 


Second  Alternate. 


Number  of  Packages. 
Name 


Total  amount  enclosed     $. 


Address . 


Telephone  (Home). 


(Office). 


Notes  on  the  Program 


Quartet  in  G  minor  for  Piano 
and  Strings,  Op.  25 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7, 
1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 
The  G-minor  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in 
1861,  was  first  performed  in  Hamburg  on 
November  16,  1861,  when  Clara  Schumann 
was  the  pianist. 

Arnold  Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
September  13,  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13,  1951.  His  orchestration  of  the 
Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  Hollywood  on 
September  19,  1937,  received  its  first  per- 
formance under  the  leadership  of  Otto 
Klemperer  at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  on  May  7,  1938. 

Brahms,  from  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
spent  portions  of  three  seasons  at  the 
Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold. 
This,  his  only  residential  paid  position, 
was  far  from  onerous,  even  though  in  the 
autumn  of  1860  the  restless  and  indepen- 
dent nature  of  Brahms  demanded  its  free- 
dom. At  Detmold  the  presence  of  Brahms 
was  required  only  from  September  through 
December.  His  duties  were  to  conduct  the 
Court  Choral  Society  and  occasionally  the 
Court  Orchestra  of  forty-five  musicians,  to 
play  the  piano  when  needed,  and  to  give 
piano  lessons  to  the  Princess  Frederike  of 
Lippe-Detmold.  The  friendly  courtesy  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  tempered  some- 
what his  impatience  with  the  rather  punc- 
tilious etiquette  of  the  courtly  routine.  On 
the  whole,  Brahms  derived  much  from  his 
sojourn  at  Lippe-Detmold.  For  the  first 
time  he  could  concern  himself  with  writing 
music  for  chorus  or  chamber  groups  with 
the  assurance  of  being  able  to  try  it  out 
forthwith.  His  two  serenades,  which  were 
his  first  orchestral  works,  were  the  product 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  as  were    (in  sketch  form 


at  least)  his  three  quartets  for  piano  and 
strings. 

Brahms  gave  to  his  friend,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, her  first  inspection  of  the  G-minor 
and  A-major  Quartets  in  July  1861,  sending 
the  music  from  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
working  on  them.  Mme  Schumann's  letter 
of  acknowledgment  shows  that  she  had  re- 
ceived only  the  first  two  movements  of  the 
G-minor  Quartet  and  the  Scherzo  of  the 
A-major  Quartet.  The  date  "September, 
1861"  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of  the  G- 
minor  Quartet  would  show  that  there  was 
still  a  month  or  so  of  work  to  follow  —  if 
not  of  composition,  at  least  of  revision. 
Mme  Schumann,  whom  Brahms  had  char- 
acteristically instructed  to  keep  the  new 
manuscripts  for  only  a  short  time,  found 
herself  reduced  to  giving  her  "first  impres- 
sions." "There  is  much  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  G-minor  Quartet,"  she  wrote, 
"that  I  like,  and  much  that  I  care  for  less. 
The  first  part  seems  to  me  too  little  G 
minor  and  too  much  D  major,  and  I  think 
that  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  former  it 
loses  in  clarity."  She  went  on  to  spell  out 
her  objections,  but  of  the  second  move- 
ment, "a  piece  after  my  own  heart,"  she 
had  only  praise. 

Her  adverse  opinion  of  the  first  move- 
ment persisted,  for  when  she  had  played 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  Quartet  at 
the  Wormer  Hall  in  Hamburg,  she  wrote 
in  her  diary:  "I  was  frightfully  nervous;  it 
may  have  been  anxiety  about  the  quartet, 
which  I  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  fiddlers 
scratched  away  or  slept,  although  I  put  my 
whole  heart  into  it.  The  last  movement 
took  the  audience  by  storm.  The  quartet 
only  partially  satisfies  me;  there  is  too 
little  unity  in  the  first  movement  and  the 
emotion  in  the  Adagio  is  forced,  without 
really  carrying  me  away.  But  I  love  the 
Allegretto  in  C  minor  and  the  last  move- 
ment." 


This  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  played  in  honor  of  the  following  Bene- 
factors, Sponsors,  Patrons  and  Donors  of  the  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society  whose 
support  makes  such  events  possible:  Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Bledsoe, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Elsberg,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Feigen,  Miss  Ann  H. 
Hyde,  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  R.  Rudolph. 


ISA 


Now  the  American  Express  Card 
takes  care  of  both  ends  of  the  evening. 


You  could  always  count  on  the  American 
Express  Card  for  a  great  dinner  after  the 
theater.  Now  you  can  use  it  for  Kennedy 
Center  tickets  as  well. 

Just  present  the  Card  at  the  box  office. 
You  can  go  whenever  you  like,  without 
having  to  worry  about  carrying  cash. 

And  while  you're  out,  you  can  have  a 
great  meal  at  one  of  these  fine  restaurants. 

The  Devil's  Fork 

1616  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  628-1886.  Gourmet  dining  in 
an  elegantly  devilish  setting. 

Chez  Camille 

1403  L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
393-3330.  Authentic  French  cuisine.  A 
delight  to  all  visitors. 

Jean  Pierre 

1835  K  St.,  N.W ,  Washington,  D.C. 
466-2022.  A  fine  French  restaurant  known 
to  all  Washingtonians. 

Blue  Room 

2500  Calvert  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
234-0700.  In  the  Shoreham-Americana 
Hotel.  International  cuisine  and  live 
entertainment. 

Alfio'sBeUa  Vista 

1011  Arlington  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
525-9195.  Rooftop  restaurant  featuring 
Florentine  cuisine  and  a  lovely  view. 


Palm  Restaurant 

1225  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
293-9091.  Jumbo  steak  and  lobster  for  the 
most  demanding  gourmet. 

Trader  Vic 

16th  &  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Inside  the  Statler  Hilton.  393-1000. 
World-famous  Polynesian  cuisine. 

La  Nicoise 

1721  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  956-9300.  A  unique  French  restau- 
rant. Posh!  Perfect!  Preferable! 

Montpelier  Restaurant 

15di  &  M  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
785-1000.  In  the  Madison  Hotel.  Conti- 
nental cuisine. 

Tom  Sarris'  Orleans  House 

1213  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
524-2929.  "Old  New  Orleans"  decor. 
Great  steaks  and  lobsters. 

Rendez-Vous 

Holiday  Inn,  8120  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Bethesda,  Md.  652-2000.  Family  dining. 
Lobster  and  prime  rib. 

The  Fire  Fountain 

Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Colesville  Rd., 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  589-5200.  One  of 
Washington's  finest  restaurants. 
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Brahms'  "Fifth  Symphony"  is  how  Schoen- 
berg  once  described  his  orchestral  trans- 
cription of  the  G-minor  Piano  Quartet.  The 
public  has  yet  to  share  Schoenberg's  esti- 
mate of  his  own  handiwork,  but  the  public 
has  had  but  little  opportunity  to  judge: 
performances  are  scarce,  if  not  rare,  and 
the  score  was  not  even  published  until 
recently.  In  a  letter  to  Alfred  Franken- 
stein, music  critic  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Schoenberg  once  listed  his  rea- 
sons for  orchestrating  the  Quartet.  They 
were:  "I  like  this  piece.  It  is  seldom  played. 
It  is  always  very  badly  played,  because  the 
better  the  pianist,  the  louder  he  plays  and 
you  hear  nothing  from  the  strings.  I  wanted 
once  to  hear  everything,  and  this  I 
achieved."  It  was  his  intention,  he  said, 
to  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms, 
"and  not  to  go  farther  than  he  himself 
would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today."  Citing 
his  fifty  years  of  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Brahms'  style  and  his  principles,  he 
said  that  he  knew  how  this  music  should 
sound,  and  that  he  had  only  to  transpose 
this  sound  to  the  orchestra,  adding,  "and 
this  is  in  fact  what  I  did." 

For  his  orchestra,  Schoenberg  chose  the 
following  instrumentation:  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn)  ,  clarinet  in  E  flat, 
clarinet  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum  and 

^'•''''^S^-  —HARRY   NEVILLE 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat, 
Op.  83 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

(1833-1897) 

"It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr. 
Billroth,  "when  Brahms,  after  paying  me  a 
visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  in- 
different things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript 
out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you 
think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the 
late  summer  of  1881,  at  Pressbaum,  near 
X'ienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen 
summer  cjuarters,  and  \vhere  he  gave  his 
friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 


pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which 
Brahms  sent  Brillroth  on  July  11,  with  the 
\vords  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces," 
cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to  keep  them 
to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  was  nothing  less  than  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days 
earlier  —  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo. 
It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear 
that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has 
yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my 
dear,  good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful 
Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again  im- 
mediately! I  have  to  thank  you  doubly 
since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of 
a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny, 
tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto," 
Avhich  Miss  Florence  May  modestly  refers 
to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still 
has  no  rival  among  concertos  in  largeness 
of   design.    The   "tiny  wisp   of   a   scherzo" 


you  are  cordially 
invited  to  give  a 
delightful  party 
at  the  Sheraton 
Carlton,  eat 
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Sh^-aton-Caiiton  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS. 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITX 
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was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appas- 
sionato which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work 
the  four-movement  aspect  of  a  symphony, 
and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony 
with  piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have 
been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano 
and  orchestral  parts,  he  has  faithfully  main- 
tained structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  con- 
certo was  a  serious  matter.  Twenty-two 
years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor, 
had  been  introduced.  Another  one  would 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  him  on 
his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  par- 
ticularly since  the  First,  after  its  original 
fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the 
public  with  open  arms,  even  in  the  more 
devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  him  fame  with 
the  First  and  Second  Symphonies  ap- 
proached again  the  vexed  problem  of  a 
piano  concerto  —  entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms' 
first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Bill- 
roth, the  Concerto  first  began  to  take  shape 
in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us, 
completely  succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring, 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
"charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in 
May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely  spot  on  the 
Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave 
birth  to  two  scores  of  special  melodic 
abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his 
sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later,  the 
spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy. 
He  returned  to  his  beloved  haunts  and 
sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and 
Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7, 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22 
sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme  Hein- 
gartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably 
for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting 
of  Schiller's  Ndnie,  and  the  Concerto.  It 
was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see.  — john  n.  burk 

Program  notes  copyright  ©  1973 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Continued  on  page  37 A. 
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On  the  test  track.  Picture  taken  at  90  mph. 

The  450  SE  Sedan. 

This  is  the  car  that  may  finally  prompt  you 

to  invest  in  a  Mercedes-Benz. 


It's  only  human.  You  see  a  Mercedes-Benz  go 
by  and  think  to  yourself,  "one  of  these  days..." 

Now  comes  the  450SE  Sedan.  An  automo- 
bile so  enlightened  in  its  concept  and  crafts- 
manship that  it  may  finally  prompt  you  to  in 
vest  in  your  first  Mercedes-Benz 

"The  best  sedan  in 
the  world,"  said  Road 
&  Track  magazine. 
Autozveek's  editors  con- 
sider it  "certainly  the  From  suspension  adapted  from  experimental  C-lll. 


ity.  And  this  full  5-passenger  sedan  has  a  turning 
circle  only  38.0  feet  in  diameter. 

The  fully  independent  rear  suspension  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  famous  450SL  sports  car. 
A  coil  spring  and  gas-pressurized  shock 
absorber  mate  each  wheel 
to  the  surface  of  the  road. 
Remarkable   handling 
is  the  result.  So  remark- 
able, that  the  Mercedes- 
Benz   engineers   consider 


most  exciting  sedan  in  the  world... so  far  ahead 
of  its  time  it  leaves  us  stunned." 

The  450SE  is  powered  by  a  unique  engine. 
One  which  gives  you  better  than  25  percent  more 
power  per  cubic  inch  and  better  fuel  economy 
than  any  domestic  luxury  car. 

The  secret  is  a  4.5-liter  overhead-cam  V-8 
with  electronic  fuel  injection.  There  is  simply 
nothing  Uke  it  in  any  other  sedan  in  the  world. 

Suspension  better  than  ever 

Considering  the  Mercedes-Benz  reputation  for 
handling,  that  is  quite  a  statement. 

The  front  suspension  of  the  450SE  is  a  direct 
lesson  from  our  180-mph  experimental  C-lll 
Coupe.  Its  zero  steering  offset  gives  this  latest 
Mercedes-Benz  remarkable  straight-line  stabil- 


the  450SE  their  best  handling  sedan  ever. 
The  safest  sedan  in  the  world  ? 

Mercedes-Benz  would  never  say  that.  But  the 
experts  at  Autoweek  had  no  qualms.  They  called 
the  450SE  "tlie  safest  car  in  the  world  available 
to  the  public." 

No  automobile  manufacturer  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  more  concerned  with  safety.  No  one 
else  has  been  more  active  in  making  it  a  part  of 
his  product  for  as  long  a  time. 

Mercedes-Benz  has  always  aimed  to  build 
not  just  successful  automobiles,  but  significant 
automobiles.  That  has  been  achieved 
in  the  450SE  Sedan.  What  awaits 
you  now  is  the  most  remarkable 
driving  experience  of  your  Ufe. 


Continued  from  page  14 

James  O'Neill,  James  and  Eugene's  fa- 
ther, came  to  America  as  an  immigrant 
from  Ireland.  His  existence  was  dogged 
by  poverty.  Despite  the  adversity  of  these 
beginnings  he  trained  himself  as  an  actor: 
the  theatre  became  his  dream,  his  passion, 
a  veritable  religion.  He  achieved  stardom 
in  a  great  box-office  success— T/ze  Count 
of  Monte  Cmro- which  he  took  to  be  a 
protection  against  enduring  the  hardships 
of  his  early  days.  He  devoted  himself  to 
this  theatrical  "gold  mine"  till  there  was 
no  other  part  he  could  or  would  be  allow- 
ed to  play.  Unknowingly  and  unwitting- 
ly he  betrayed  his  dream.  It  was  too  late 
when  he  discovered  how  and  why  this 
had  happened. 

His  sons  James  and  Eugene  scorned  their 
father  as  a  miser.  They  despised  the  play 
that  brought  him  prosperity  and  never 
realized  what  caused  the  old  "skinflint" 
to  be  so  maniacally  eager  to  insure  securi- 
ty for  his  family  and  himself.  What  was 
much  worse,  the  two  sons  beUeved  their 
father's  parsimony  was  the  cause  of  their 
mother,  whom  they  adored,  having  be- 
come a  drug  addict.  They  were  thus  es- 
tranged from  their  father  and  bereft  of 
their  mother's  care.  This  deprivation 
wrecked  both  sons,  James  entirely— Eu- 
gene saved  himself  finally  through  his  writ- 
ing. Throughout  their  lives  the  two  bro- 
thers were  tormented  by  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  their  tragic  past.  That  is  why  Eu- 
gene identified  himself  so  closely  with 
Jamie. 

In  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  we  see 
Tyrone  in  the  final  stages  of  his  decline. 
It  is  not  his  sorry  state,  however,  that 
moves  us,  but  his  deep  desire  to  redeem 
himself  through  a  vision  of  and  an  attach- 
ment to  a  purity  which  his  mother  once 
represented  for  him.  He  is  reaching  for 
the  "moon."  It  is  the  effort  of  the  ro- 
mantic to  attain  a  perfection  forever  be- 
yond his  grasp.  His  hope  that  somehow 
he  may  yet  achieve  the  desired  goal  lends 
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SLIGHTLY  UJILD.  fl  LITTLE  UJICKGD 
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Permamatic' 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  hut 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one. 


"xl7"x7'/4" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 
Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  burji  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 

y  /S'  Luggage  Corp., 

gC^^^^  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

%^^  Copyrighl  ■    1971.  1972.  1-jrk  Luggage  Corp 
All  righbi  reserved    Made  in  U.S.A. 


Open  Nighdy 

Delightful  dinners. 

Super  disco  dancing. 

And  a  heavy  night  scene. 

480  L'Enfant  Plaza  East,  S.W. 
Reservations:  484-1000. 


From  our  Peter  Lindeman  collection. 
Winner  in  the  1973  American  Diamond 
Jewelry  Competition. 
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Chas.  Schwartz  &  Son 

Member  American  Gem  Society  Since  1888 

1313  FStreet,  N.W.  (park  free)  783-1525 
Also  at  the  Washington  Hilton  and 
Les  Champs/Watergate 


UCami 


French  Restaurant  specializing  in 

duck  &  chicken 

open  5:30  PM  to  11  PM 

3288  M  St.  N.W.  Georgetown 
338-3121 


him  tenderness,  but  his  failure  makes  him 
resentful  of  himself  and  of  life. 

In  Long  Day 's  Journey  the  mother,  lost 
in  a  narcotic  haze,  is  last  seen  looking  for 
the  wedding  dress  of  happiness  from  which 
her  subsequent  Hfe  made  her  fall.  It  is  that 
same  innocence  or  purity  which  O'Neill 
himself  always  sought,  always  missed.  He 
cursed  himself  and  life  for  not  being  able 
to  find  or  recover  it— except  in  sudden 
flashes,  in  brief  moments  of  ecstasy,  of- 
ten in  cleansing  contact  with  the  sea, 
sometimes  in  love. 

The  romantic  remains  one  forever  no 
matter  what  the  facts  of  Hfe  do  to  disil- 
lusion him.  If  destiny  denies  or  belies  his 
hope, he  hides  the  knowledge  of  this  from 
himself  and  others.  He  weaves  impossible 
fantasies,  he  beguiles  himself  v^th  pro- 
phecies of  future  contentment,  he  be- 
comes an  inspired  liar.  We  see  the  pattern 
work  itself  out  in  The  Iceman  Cometh  in 
which  O'Neill  presents  a  group  of  dere- 
licts who  tell  themselves  and  each  other 
that  some  day  soon  they  will  free  them- 
selves from  their  sunken  and  drunken  state. 
It  is  the  "pipe  dream"  they  need  to  exist. 

The  contradiction  and  conflict  between 
the  yearning  for  purity  (free  and  beauti- 
ful) and  the  grov^ng  awareness  that  the 
dream  is  doomed  causes  constant  reversals 
of  feeling  in  nearly  all  the  most  impor- 
tant of  O'Neill's  characters.  Moments  of 
kindness  and  exaltation  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  anguish  and  bitter  accusation 
and  back  again  to  forgiveness  and  under- 
standing. That  is  why  there  is  so  much 
bickering  and  denunciation  among  the 
characters,  and  then  so  much  apology  and 
compassion  for  one  another.  Each  per- 
son in  these  plays  fancies  him  or  herself 
on  the  verge  of  redemption  and  grows 
lyric  with  a  sense  of  already  having  gained 
it  only  to  fall  back  into  a  state  of  wretch- 
ed despondency  filled  with  self-loathing 
or  vindictive  spite. 

The  world  of  O'Neill  is  a  galaxy  of  lone- 
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Foxliall     , 
can  now  sneak 

for  itse 


One  can  see  it  looming  large  over  the  highest 
point  in  the  city.  With  our  guides,  one  can  walk 
through  it  as  it  moves  into  its  final  construction 
phase.  There  is  still  much  to  visualize  .  .  .  the 
elegant  lobby,  the  richly  carpeted  corridors,  the 
luxurious  landscaping,  the  final  touches  embel- 
lishing the  character  of  the  community.  But  the  ^ 
outstanding  views,  the  sweeping  balconies  and 
patios,  the  basic  room  configurations  of  both  the 
one-level  and  the  two-level  apartments  in  vari- 
ous designs,  can  be  seen  now,  more  conveni- 
ently on  the  weekends.  Important,  too,  one  can 
see  the  indoor-outdoor  pool,  the  stone  foun- 
tains and  pathways.  We  do  admit  that  some 
imagination  is  still  required  to  absorb  the 
totality  yet  to  come.  The  discovery  is,  neverthe- 
less, quite  exciting. 
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4200  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016 
Sales  Office:  (202)  686-1900 
Sales  by:  Magazine  Realty  Co,  Inc. 
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While  many  have  been  sold, 
a  number  of  condominiums 
are  still  available  from  $77,172 
to  $175,348. 
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enzo  boutique 

ITALIAN  BOUTIQUE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ' 


LES  CHAMPS   WATERGATE 

600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  N.W.    338-0830 


ly  people:  even  when  they  imagine  them- 
selves or  are  in  fact  strong.  (It  takes  a  La- 
zarus in  O'Neill's  Lazarus  Laughed,  raised 
from  his  grave,  to  sound  a  note  of  trium- 
phant joy.)  O'NeUrs  people  are  all  the 
more  lonely  because  they  are  imbued  v^th 
an  ideal,  a  dream  of  bliss  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  always  eludes  them.  Yet, 
for  all  their  sorry  fates,  they  are  never  sor- 
did: they  possess  dignity  through  their 
hopes  and  dreams,  which  are  nothing  less 
than  aquestforpurity.Thatis  why  O'Neill, 
who  always  felt  the  oppression  of  exis- 
tence (dramatized  in  all  but  one  of  his 
plays— ^/z,  Wilderness! )  also  believed  that 
facing  life  even  in  its  tragedy  is  a  purify- 
ing, an  exalting  experience  and  that  tragic 
drama  is  never  unhappy.  The  understand- 
ing of  ourselves  in  the  context  of  humani- 
ty's total  destiny— which  is  what  art  on 
its  highest  levels  provides— uplifts  our  spir- 
it, and  even  within  darkness,  spreads  its 
own  light  and  leads  to  grandeur. 

Josie  in  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten 
is  the  "mother"  figure  the  O'Neill  bro- 
thers have  always  sought.  She  is  the  puri- 
ty which  hides  itself,  shy  of  its  very  iden- 
tity and  Hke  so  many  of  O'Neill's  char- 
acters, literally  or  figuratively  masked. 
Thus,  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten,  for 
all  its  imprecations  and  negations,  is  a  ro- 
mance, a  drama  of  people  seeking  each 
other  and  indeed  finding  one  another  in 
one  strange  moment  oftruth.  Though  they 
falter  and  perhaps  ultimately  fail,  there  is 
purity  and  love  in  them  which  they  com- 
municate to  one  another— and  to  us  who 
share  in  their  magic  transformation. 

Harold  Clurman  is  a  leading  American  director 
and  critic,  who  directed  the  first  production  of 
Eugene  O'Neill's  A  Touch  of  the  Poet. 

NO  SMOKING  in  any  of  the  auditoriums.  The 
taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording 
equipment  in  any  of  the  auditoriums  during  a 
performance  are  strictly  forbidden. 
FIRE  NOTICE:  The  red  lighted  exit  sign  near- 
est to  your  seat  is  the  shortest  route  to  the 
street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  emergency 
please  do  not  run,  walk  to  the  nearest  exit. 


A  full  service 

Real  Estate  Organization. 


REALTORS 

900 17th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington.  DC.  659-TOOO. 


Nice  people 

to  do  business  with... 


a  unique  new  restaurant 
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FEATURING 
INTERNATIONAL  CHEESE  DISHES 

AFTER  THEATER  SERVICE 

3139  M  St.  N.W.,  Georgetown 
338-3314 
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Sometimes  taking  people  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic 
culture  or  the  exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day, 
sharing  beautiful  moments  with  someone 
you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  experiences  that  Eastern 
has  done  everything  possible  to  make 
them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer 
together  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  us 
what  we  are. 

^  E/XSnrEf=HM  The  Wings  of  Man. 


"The  Wings  of  Man"  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


It  is  a  common  article  of  faith  among 
adults  thatchildren  are  honest. Pure 
adult  ignorance,  that.  In  actuality, 
children  are  polite,  very  poUte.  And 
in  the  matter  of  children's  theatre,  they 
are  scrupulously  polite.  I  have  never  met 
a  child  who  wasn't  an  acute  critic  of  all 
forms  of  entertainment  perpetrated  in  his 
name.  But  try  getting  one  to  admit  it! 
They  are  amazingly  kind  to  us,  children 
are,  and  clever  enough  to  sense  our  eager- 
ness for  them  to  enjoy  the  plays  and  pup- 
pet shows  and  Saturday  outings  which 
we  so  carefully  plan  for  them.  Being  diplo- 
matists, and  pragmatists  ever,  they  weigh 
the  pleasures  of  the  theatre-going  ritual 
itself,  extract  the  moments  of  genuine  en- 
joyment from  the  theatrical  event,  give  us 
a  few  extra  points  forourlovingintentions 
—and  assure  us  that  they've  had  a  ball. 

Don't  believe  it.  Children  are  the  most 
exploited  audience  in  the  country.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  most  plentiful  and  so- 
phisticated entertainment  in  the  history 
of  children's  theatre,  they  are  powerless 
over  the  quality  and  character  of  that 
plentitude.  For  the  fact  is, children's  thea- 

George  Cruikshank's  illustration  "Behind  the 
Scenes,"  for  Punch  and  Judy,  London  1873. 


tre  is  in  a  dismal  state,  so  awful  it  would 
melt  any  kid's  braces. 

This  past  summer,  the  Critics  Institute 
of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Memorial  Theatre 
Center  sponsored  a  symposium  on  chil- 
dren's theatre,  during  which  enlightening 
sessions  most  of  the  problems  of  that  busi- 
ness (yes,  it  is!)  were  cogently  summariz- 
ed. There  professionals  working  in  the 
field  joined  the  critics  in  laying  bare  every 
deficiency  plaguing  children's  theatre  to- 
day—from the  patronizing  tolerance  of 
professional  critics  to  the  frustrating  re- 
luctance of  consequential  writers,  com- 
posers, directors,  and  designers  to  enter 
thisneglectedfield.lt  was  enough  to  make 
any  parent  suicidal,  were  it  not  for  the 
enormously  heartening  evidence  that  all 
this  breast-beating  self- analysis  indicated 
a  growing  resolution  for  real  action. 

Change  is  definitely  in  the  wind,  and  it 
is  taking  a  number  of  fascinating  forms. 
The  most  important,  although  also  the 
most  difficult  to  document ,  is  a  new  aware- 
ness that  a  child  is  not  a  deficient  adult 
but  a  whole  individual  with  a  keen  men- 
tality, sharp  perceptions,  and  a  robust 
sense  of  humor.  Americans  can  be  such 
prigs  when  it  comes  to  art.  So  easily  inti- 


by  Marilyn  Stasio 
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JOHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


FOR  THE   PERFORMING  ARTS 

GIFTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

ARGENTINA-a  brass  sculpture  by  Libero  Ba- 
dii  and  two  oil  paintings  by  Raquel  Forner  for 
the  box  tier  of  the  Opera  House. 

AUSTRALIA— a  set  of  seven  tapestries  for  the 
South  Gallery  representing  The  Creation  which 
were  designed  by  John  Coburn  and  woven  at 
the  French  factory,  Aubosson. 

AUSTRIA— a  crystal  chandelier  in  the  Opera 
House  and  additional  light  fixtures. 

BELGIUM-mirrors  for  the  Grand  Foyer,  for 
the  box  tier  lobby  of  the  Opera  House  and  for 
other  areas. 

CANADA— the  stage  curtain  for  the  Eisenhower 
Theater. 

DENMARK— furnishings  for  a  Center  lounge. 

FINLAND— chinaware  for  the  Gallery  and  the 
Promenade  restaurants. 

FRANCE— two  tapestries  by  Henri  Matisse  and 
two  sculptures  by  Henri  Laurens  for  the  box 
tier  lobby  of  the  Opera  House. 

GERMANY— bronze  panels  sculptured  by  Jur- 
gen  Weber  placed  along  the  Entrance  Plaza. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-a  sculpture  by  Dame  Bar- 
bara Hepworth  for  Concert  Hall  box  tier. 

INDIA— twenty  specially  designed  planters  for 
the  Grand  Foyer,  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
State. 

IRAN-two  identical  silk  and  wood  rugs  espe- 
cially designed  and  made  in  Nain  for  the  South 
Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 

IRELAND-Waterford  crystal  chandelier  with 
four  matching  sconces  for  the  South  Lounge 
of  the  Opera  House. 

ISRAEL— artworks  and  complete  furnishings 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lounge. 

ITALY— all  the  marble  for  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  building,  about  3,700  tons,  cut  to 
specification. 

JAPAN— the  Opera  House  stage  curtain. 

NORWAY- eleven  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
Concert  Hall. 

PAKISTAN- two  rugs  designated  for  use  in  the 
lounges  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 

PORTUGAL— ceramic  tiles  created  by  Mario 
Silva  for  planters  in  the  South  Gallery  of  the 
Roof  Terrace. 

SPAIN— two  tapestries  reproduced  from  origi- 
nal paintings  by  Goya  for  exhibition  in  the 
South  Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 

SWEDEN- eighteen  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
Grand  Foyer. 

SWITZERLAND-a  sculpture  by  WiUy  Weber 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lobby. 

THAILAND— Thai  silk  for  furnishings. 

TUNISIA— reproduction  of  a  third  century 

mosaic. 

TURKEY— four  porcelain  vases  designed  by 

Professor  Muhsin  Demironat. 

YUGOSLAVIA— tapestries  by  Jagoda  Buic  and 
Matefa  Rocici. 


mated  by  what  we  fancy  the  high-minded 
functions  of  "serious"  art,  we  so  often 
forget  that  art  "upHfts"  us,  all  right— but 
through  deUght.  We'd  never  give  up  the 
element  of  delight  in  our  own  theatre, 
but  we're  skeptical  about  its  value  in  child- 
ren's theatre.  Now,  we  seem  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  a  bleak  period  in  which  a  pre- 
occupation with  the  "instructional"  na- 
ture of  theatre  for  children  accounted 
for  some  of  the  dreariest  entertainment 
imaginable. 

Ironically,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  its  many  other  sins  against  kids  of  all 
ages,  television  is  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
healthy  trend  toward  restoring  laughter 
to  children's  programming. .Se same  Street 
andThe  Jackson  five  are  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  examples  of  shows  which  have 
proved  that  humor  is  not  incompatible 
witheducationin  children's  programming. 
It  is  my  unorthodox  theory  that  the  new 
humor  wasn't  intended  for  the  children 
at  all,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  but 
was  thrown  in  to  amuse  eavesdropping 
parents  and  placate  their  wrath  at  the  state 
of  children's  t.v.  I  think  it  was  to  every- 
body's amazement  when  the  kids  turned 
out  to  appreciate  the  humor  more  than 
anyone.  There  are  still  two  sets  of  stan- 
dards about  laughter  in  t.v.  programming, 
but  at  least  the  kids  are  getting  theirs.  Ask 
a  parent  why  he  himself  enjoys  such  pop- 
ular shows  as  Liddsville  and  Pufnstuf  and 
he'll  probably  mention  the  wittiness  of 
the  "bad  hats"— each  httle  villain  model- 
ed on  a  recognizable  grownup  villain  from 
our  popular  culture— or  the  sly  fun  of 
Witchie-P6o  singing  "I'm  the  Loneliest 
Witch  in  Town,"  a  clever  torch-number 
parody  of  an  adult  blues  number.  But 
this  is  sophisticated  stuff,  this  grown-up 
humor  of  double-entendre  and  camp  wi- 
ticism,  and  the  kids  couldn't  care  less. 
Shows  that  genuinely  appeal  to  children 
have  an  additional  level  of  humor,  the 
pure  fun  of  amusing  characters,  inventive- 
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ake  a  'look  in  the  book"  and 
save  on  over  11,000  fabulous  gift 
and  fine  jewelry  items.  The  new 
1973-74  Giant  Showcase  Cata- 
_  log  is  bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  with  something  for  everyone, 
not  only  during  the  Holiday  Season, 
but  on  every  gift-giving  occasion.  For 
originality,  select  from  a  wide  variety 
of  merchandise  culled  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  world.  For  quality,  rely 
on  our  "who's  who"  of  famous  names. 
Take  a  "look  in  the  book"  . . .  you  have 


a  whole  store  in  your  hands,  with  a 
choice  of  6  major  Charge  Plans,  and 
delivery  to  your  door  at  a  small  addi- 
tional fee.  Shop  by  mail,  phone,  or  in 
person  at  a  nearby  "Showcase,"  where 
you  can  take  your  purchases  home 
with  you.  See  for  yourself  how  the 
better  way  to  shop  just  got  better. 
Shop  the  Giant  Catalog  way  .  .  . 
every  day!  y. 

Phone  Orders  &  / 

Customer  Service,        / 
phone  832-2900.  i 
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A  DIVISION  OF  GIANT  FOOD 
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Bucwmh  House. 
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Gran  Lux  at  Buchanan  House  is  all  its  name 
implies.  A  unique  way  of  life  combining  the 
best  features  of  apartment  living  with  the 
luxury  found  only  in  the  finest  homes. 

Take  the  size  of  the  apartments,  for  ex- 
ample. They're  truly  oversized  suites,  ex- 
travagantly appointed  for  the  ultimate  in 
gracious  living.  0 

Consider  the  kitchens.  Decorator  de-    p 
signed,  of  course.  But  with  G.E.  Ameri-    ^ 
cana  24  cu.  ft.  refrigerators,  with  cus- 
tom ice  and  chilled  water  dispensers 
right  on  the  door.  Amana  Radarange  Mi- 
crowave ovens.  And  the  Kitchen- Aid  built  in  -^c^a, 
tea  kettle  for  steaming  hot  water  at  the  turn  of  a  tap. 

Does  a  recessed  wine  rack  and  safe  sound  a  bit  fantas- 
tic? How  about  sound  conditioned  parquet 
floors,  cultiired  marble  vanities  and,  in  the 
den  apartments,  built-in  bookcases  and  bar. 

On  another  level,  there's  the  Buchanan 
Promenade  with  its  restaiirants,  markets, 
— ,  boutique   and  bank.  A  land- 

scaped   pool    with    putting 
I)    green.     Saunas.     And    the 
J  Wheatland  Room:  a  lavish  hall-  . 
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All  this  In  a  building  of  j 
majesty  and  quiet  comfort.  All  j 
this  just  moments  from  the  I 
Kennedy  Center,  George-  || 
towne,  Capitol  Hill  and  Old  ^ 
Alexandria.  All  this  in  Gran  | 
Lux  at  Buchanan  House.  Ele- 
gance and  Luxury  you  just  can't 
buy. 


House 

2»0Tt  S.  JeSersoB  Dafls  Hiflbwajj  | 
'~*^'''      ,  Vij^teJa  88302  "*' 

(703)980.8800 


ly  drawn  and  thrown  into  imaginative  ad- 
ventures which  may  only  be  ludicrous  but 
must  always  be  exciting. 

It  took  a  long  time  dawning,  this  en- 
lightened consciousness  that  children  can 
absorb  and  enjoy  and  learn  from  theatre 
that  challenges  their  intellects,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  funny  bones.  But  now 
that  it  has,  the  inevitable  next  step  is  the 
awareness  that  children's  theatre  and  adult 
theatre  are  not  two  distinct  genres,  but 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin— if  only  some- 
body would  dare  to  flip  it.  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  only  real  distinction 
is  the  obvious  one  of  subject  matter,  and 
that  all  other  distinctions  of  presentation 
and  purpose  are  purely  superfluous  dif- 
ferences. It's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  the 
Nutcracker's  face,  but  adults  still  seem 
to  be  awed  by  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
child,  believing  his  world  to  be  so  speci- 
al and  so  private  that  he  needs  a  unique 
kind  of  theatre  Utterly  separate  from  adult 
theatre.  Given  this  hardly  subtleprejudice, 
it  is  especially  heartening  to  find  that  a 
hefty  portion  of  the  Kennedy  Center's 
special  holiday  program  for  children  con- 
sists of  ballet,  opera  and  choral  music  tra- 
ditionally categorized  as  adult  fare.  The 
more  enterprising  parents  among  us  have 
probably  been  treating  their  children  anu- 
ally  to  the  delights  of  The  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty znA  the  Nutcracker,  but  it  is  a  bit  of 
an  inspiration  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  more  classic  operas  and  ballets— and 
The  Barber  of  Seville  and  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man are  wonderful  choices— intrinsically 
fascinating  to  children.  Once  we  dismiss 
the  ante  diluvian  noti on  that  "serious  thea- 
tre art"  is  the  exclusive  territory  of  adults, 
while  "entertainment"  is  the  proper  stuff 
for  restless  children,  a  new  world  of  thea- 
tre magic  opens  up  for  young  audiences. 

By  this  same  token,  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  foundations  are  now  fund- 
mg  top  professionals  of  adult  theatre  to 
create  new  works  for  children's  theatre. 


Small  ^eattier 
Cljeers 


From  our  collection  of  leather— small  and 
not-so-small— for  the  lover  of  fine  leather 
goods.  Leather  that's  supple  as  soft  butter 
and  looks  truly  elegant.  Illustrated  are: 
coat  pocket  wallet,  $22.50;  keycase, 
$8.50;  billfold,  $20.00. 

Camalier  &  Buckley  .  . .  never  out  of  the 
way  . .  .  just  out  of  the  ordinary. 

1141  Conn.  Ave.,  783-1431         Chevy  Chase,  656-5188 
V  Seven  Corners,  534-7100  A^      Potomac,  299-3500       / 
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H(^;ate's 
Spectacular 
Seafood 
Restaurant 

Hop  aboard  the  largest 
sea-faring  restaurant 
that  never  sails  out  of 
Washington.  Recipient  of 
Holiday  Magazine's 
Restaurant  Award! 

Catch  the  live 
entertainment 
and  dancing 
at 


?S«»*^ 


A  salty  little  club  inside  Hogate's 

Overlooking  the  Potomac 
at  9th  and  Maine,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 
(202)  484-6300 
2-hour  free  parking 
in  iHiiiding 
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What  Makes  a  Great  Bookstore? 
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Books  .  .  .  and  only  Books 
TheC       .1 

v3avilG 

3236   P    St.,  N.W.,  Georgetown-FE  8-3321 
10-10  Daily  1-6  Sunday 


The  best  tasting 
production  in  tcwn. 

It's  not  just  the  tenderness  and 
quality.     It's  also  because  of 
how  we  cut  and  char-broil  it.  The 
result  is  a  steak  that  makes  the 
dinner  a  winning  taste  perfor- 
mance.  But  at  a  sensible  price. 

Reservations  Til  Midnight 
Open  Sundays 

PubLick  House 

3218  M  Street,  333-6605 
GEORGETOWN 


theatres 

THE  AMERICAN  THEATRE  71-72 

"No  theatre  lover,  no  student 
of  the  stage,  no  admirer  of  good 

and  unusual  publishing 
should  be  without  this  series." 

-ROBERT  DOWNING,  Denver  Post 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Dept.  MS,  597  Fifth  Avenue.  NYC.  10017 


Theatre  companies,  too,  like  the  enchant- 
ing Bil  Baird  Marionettes  and  Vinnette 
Carroll's  exciting  Urban  Arts  Corps,  are 
actively  recruiting  the  writing,  composing, 
designing,  and  directorial  talents  of  thea- 
tre professionals  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  children's  theatre  (and  who  are 
thereby  innocent  of  any  notion  that  they 
must  create  "differently"  for  this  "speci- 
al" kind  of  theatre). 

So  far,  we've  been  considering  only  what 
might  be  called  "spectator"  theatre,  for- 
mally mounted  productions  designed  for 
passive  viewing.  Traditional  theatre.  But 
there  are  inroads  being  carved  into  a  more 
unconventional  type  of  theatre  for  child- 
ren. Call  it  improvisational  or  participa- 
tion theatre,  but  recognize  that  a  number 
of  first-rate  companies  are  experimenting 
with  audience-involvement  in  a  big  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  community-based  the- 
atres, participation  theatre  is  an  outgrowth 
of  another  positive  direction  in  children's 
theatre,  the  communal  creation  of  thea- 
tre by  parents  and  children  working  to- 
gether. Interestingly  enough,  that  wonder- 
fully considerate  politeness  children  so 
often  extend  to  professional  children's 
theatre  is  no  longer  operative  here.  The 
minute  a  child  has  apersonal  creative  hand 
in  a  neighborhood  product! on, he  sudden- 
ly becomes  a  highly  articulate  critic  of  the 
theatre.  Mommy  blew  her  lines;  Daddy 
missed  a  light  cue;  cousin  Brenda  fell  off 
the  stage.  But  he,  of  course,  was  marvel- 
ous. Some  critic. 

Marilyn  Stasio  is  theatre  critic  for  Cue  Maga- 
zine and  author  of  Broadway'sBeautiful  Losers. 

•  To  comply  with  the  Presidential  directive 
on  the  conservation  of  energy  all  thermo- 
stats in  the  Kennedy  Center  have  been  lowered 
to  68  degrees  Fkrenheit.  In  addition  to  reducing 
the  heat,  most  of  the  architectural  lighting  has 
been  eliminated  including  all  landscape  lights 
and  half  of  the  lights  on  the  building's  exterior. 
The  four  fountains  have  been  deactivated  for 
the  duration.  And,  as  visitors  will  readily  note, 
normal  lighting  in  the  public  areas,  such  as  the 
Grand  Foyer,  has  been  reduced  by  fifty  percent. 
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The  first 

true  self-adjustii^ 

— '-"setevei: 


»i      I 


The  amazing  Sylvania  GT-Matic 


The  key 


So  automatic  we 
lock  up  the  controls. 

If  you've  seen  Perry 
Como  describe  this 
new  Sylvania  color 
set  on  TV,  you  know 
what  we  have  here. 

You    may    never 
have  to  correct  the 
GT-Matic'"  picture  or  color 

This  is  not  the  one-button  tuning 
of  other  sets.  GT-Matic  is  no-button 
color  tuning.  If  you  want  to  change 
anything  on  your  own,  fine.  The  set 
is  built  to  remember  the  way  you 
like  it  from  then  on. 
Adjusts  itself  with 
revolutionary  memory  circuits. 

Special  memory  circuits  are  de- 
signed to  constantly  correct  your 
pictures  for  brightness,  contrast, 
tint,  color  level,  even  vertical  and 
horizontal  hold.  GT-Matic  watches 
the  picture  while  you  watch  the 
program. 

This  set  even  remembers  the 
color  you  like  to  see  in  faces,  and 
when  that  isn't  the  color  that's  com- 
ing in,  GT-Matic  goes  to  work. 

(Everything  you  want  in  color  TV 
-100%  solid  state,  ChroMatrix  11™ 
picture  tube— and  G7"-Maf/c,  too.) 


No  "handy"  color  button 

Or  vertical  button 

Or  tint  button 

Or  horizontal  button 

Or  AFC  button 

Or  brightness  button 

Or  contrast  button 

Or  permatint  button 


Please  do  not  try  to  help. 

Just  turn  it  on  and  change  chan- 
nels. The  GT-Matic  set  is  not  only 
preset  by  us— it  resets  itself  to 
help  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems: airplanes,  man-made  elec- 
trical noise,  even  many  transmitter 
problems.  Sizes  are  19"  21"  and 
25"  (diagonal)  and  you  have  24 
models  to  choose  from. 

Take  it  from  Perry  Como:  "GTE 
Sylvania's  invented  nothing  to  do'.' 

ffJTB  SVLVANIA 

Simulated  TV  Picture 


So  automatic  the  controls  are  locked  inside. 
(Perry  Como  in  a  scene  from  his  latest  commercial.) 


Waste  Watcher 
Israel  Proler— 
he  collects 
steel  cans  by 
the  millions 

Israel  Proler  is  one  of  America's  new 
breed  of  waste  watchers.  The  Chair- 
man of  Texas-based  Proler  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  he  is  concerned  about 
America's  environmental  shape. 
And  he  is  doing  something  about 
it  by  reclaiming  everything  from 
junked  autos  to  used  tin  cans. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans  are 
magnetically  reclaimed  each  year 
from  municipal  garbage  and  then 
processed  in  Proler  plants.  Along 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  from 
canmaking  lines,  the  used  cans  are 
then  shipped  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  There  they  are  used  as 
"precipitation  iron"  in  a  chemical 


process  that  recovers  copper  from 
low-grade  ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for  used 
steel  cans  which  can  be  economi- 
cally handled  by  his  plants.  The 
nation's  copper  mines  can  use  an 
estimated  10-billion  annually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  recy- 
cled by  the  steel  industry,  detinning 
plants  and  ferroalloy  producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watchers 
are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel  cans  in 
20  cities  by  magnetic  separation— 
the  leading  resource  recovery  sys- 
tem. Steel's  unique  magnetic  prop- 
erty makes  it  possible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
"waste  watching,"  write  to:  Tinplate 
Producers,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  150  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 


Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
studied  with  Ingolf 
Dahl  and  John 
Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts, 
at  which  he  presented  premiere  perform- 
ances of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss 
and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  was  associated  during  this 
period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Pierre 
Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's 
masterclasses,  preparing  the  orchestra  for 
the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  as- 
sistant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai  Fes- 
tival. During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Con- 
ductor of  the  Ojai  Festival.  A  conducting 
fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  during  1968  and  1969, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  pre- 
miere of  Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant 
Steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following 
summers  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October 
1969,  one  month  after  becoming  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  a 
moment's  notice  he  replaced  William  Stein- 
berg when  he  became  ill  during  the  Or- 
chestra's tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's 
end,  having  conducted  more  than  thirty 
concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Con- 
ductor. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Or- 
chestra's two  Principal  Guest  Conductors 
in  February  1972.  During  the  past  two 
years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  con- 
ducted many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this 
country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  During 
the  1972-1973  winter  season  he  returned  for 
guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, the  London  Symphony,  the  New 


Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, with  which  he  began  his  first  season 
as  Music  Director  of  the  nationally  tele- 
vised "Young  People's  Concerts."  He  also 
made  his  debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center 
Chamber  Music  Society,  began  his  second 
year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  as- 
sumed the  position  of  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  Buffalo,  and  continued  to 
direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 


Malcolm  Frager,  who 

has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in 
Boston,  New  York 
and  at  Tanglewood, 
was  soloist  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
at  the  age  of  ten. 
During  his  teens  he 
studied  in  New  York  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  won  several  important 
musical  prizes  while  he  studied  languages 
at  Columbia  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude.  In  1959  Malcolm 
Frager  won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New 
York,  and  the  first  prize  at  the  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Piano  Com- 
petition in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he 
played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  During  the  years  since, 
he  has  given  recitals  and  performed  with 
orchestras  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding South  America,  Europe,  the  USSR, 
Japan,  Australia  and  North  America. 
Among  the  orchestras  who  have  invited 
him  to  appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the 
American  Symphony.  Malcolm  Frager  has 
given  many  duo-recitals  with  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first  performances 
in  modern  times  of  the  original  versions 
of  the  Schumann  A-minor  and  Tchaikovsky 
B-flat-minor  Concertos,  and  has  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA,  London,  Soviet 
Grammophone  and  other  companies. 
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HowtogettDLx)n 
an  hour  faster. 
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If  youVe  traveled  to  London  during  tourist  sea- 
son, you  know  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  a  breeze 
compared  to  getting  into  London  from  tfie  air- 
port. Now  there's  an  airline  that  doesn't  land  you 
in  the  middle  of  that  jumbo  jet  hysteria.  That 
doesn't  make  you  wait  for  your  luggage  so  long 
you're  sure  they  forgot  it.  That  doesnt  make  you 
waitforataxiorairportbus,  then  wait  in  bumper- 
to- bumper  traffic  to  get  into  London. 

Instead,  they  land  you  in  London  Gatwick,  a 
spacious  airport  where  you  get  your  luggage 
pronto,  then  walk  through  customs  intothe  arms 
of  a  waiting  porter  He  whisks  you  and  your  bag- 
gageaboarda  rail  connection  right  in  the  middle 


of  the  terminal.  Just  $1 .50  and  38  relaxing  min- 
utes later  you're  in  Victoria  Station  (and  that's 
Buckingham  Palace's  backyard].  British  Cale- 
donian is  the  only  scheduled  carrier  that  flies 
from  New  York  to  London  Gatwick. 

In  the  heat  of  summer  that  can  save  you  an 
hour  sometimes  a  lot  more. 

British  Caledonian  does  so  much  for  its  pas- 
sengers, it's  the  airline  airlines  hate  and  Amer- 
icans are  coming  to  love! 

Call  a  travel  agent  or  us  at  212-697- 
3200,  800-442-5920  or  800-223-5400. 

Bhtish  Caledonian  is  an  lATA  member. 
See  them  at  405  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 
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BRITISH  CALEDONIAN 

The  airline  airlines  hate. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  ON  TO  44  CITIES  IN  25  COUNTRIES. 
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Dewars 

never 

varies. 


1893  1894 


Jluthentic. 


"White  Label 


KCCIITEKEO    Ui     rATtNI    OMiCt 


Dewars 
Blended  Scotch  Whisky 

100%    SCOTCH     WHISKIES 

PRODUCT     OF      SCOTLAND 

BLENDED       AND      BOTTLED      BY 

John  Dewar  &  Sons  ]1^ 

distillers. 

Perth 

SCOTLAND. 


4/5  QUART.     86.8"  PROOF 


DISTILLED.     BLENDED    AND     BOTTLED     IN     SCOTLAND 
REGISTERED  JOHN   OEWAR  ft  SONS  LTD. 

Sole   Distributors   i(\  C.S.A. 

Sckcftley  Import  Con\pai\y,   New  York.  NY 


DISTILLED      AND      BOTTLED     IN      SCOTLAND 
UNDER     BRITISH     GOVERNMENT     SUPERVISION 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH 

SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Jerome  Eosen 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

contra  bassoon 

Holland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Richard  Plaster 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Max  Winder 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Harry  Dickson 

Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Joel  Moerschel 

Charles  Yancich 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Jonathan  Miller 

Harry  Shapiro 

Leo  Panasevich 

Martha  Babcock 

David  Ohanian 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Richard  Mackey 

Alfred  Schneider 

basses 

Ralph  Pottle 

Stanley  Benson 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Andre  Come 

Amnon  Levy 

Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 

Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

John  Barwicki 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

Robert  Olson 

Fahnestock  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

William  Gibson 

William  Marshall 

Ronald  Barron 

Michel  Sasson 

flutes 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

tuba 

Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 

William  Waterhouse 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Chester  Schmitz 

Laszlo  Nagy 

Paul  Fried 

Michael  Vitale 

timpani 

Spencer  Larrison 

Everett  Firth 

Marylou  Speaker 

piccolo 

Darlene  Gray 

Lois  Stehaefer 

percussion 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Charles  Smith 

Harvey  Seigel 

oboes 

Arthur  Press 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Ralph  Gomberg 

assistant  timpanist 

Victor  Yampolsky 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

Thomas  G  auger 
Frank  Epstein 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

english  horn 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 

Reuben  Green 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Ann  Hobson 

Eugene  Lehner 

George  Humphrey 

clarinets 

librarians 

Jerome  Lipson 

Harold  Wright 

Victor  Alpert 

Robert  Karol 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

William  Shisler 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Peter  Hadcock 

stage  manager 

Earl  Hedberg 

Eb  clarinet 

Alfred  Robison 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Robert  Barnes 

bass  clarinet 

personnel  manager 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Felix  Viscuglia 

William  Moyer 
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JLazuli    ujuntings 

Boehm  of  America  Hard  Porcelain 

While  on  your  tour  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, you  will  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest 
Boehm  porcelain  collections,  numbering 
125  sculptures.  In  the  Eisenhower  The- 
atre South  Reception  Room. 


<P 


International  creators  ol  porcelain  art 
Represented  in  45  museums  around  the  world 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08638  USA 
Malvern  WR141  LG,  England 


Washington  Performing  Arts 

Society 
Patrick  Hayes,  Managing  Director 

Officers 

Mr.  Aldus  H.  Chapin,  President 

Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark 

Mrs.  Peter  Flanigan 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Holborn,  Secretary 

Mr.  Maury  Young,  Treasurer 

Mr.  James  McC.  Harkless,  Chairman, 

Executive  Committee 
Mr.  John  E.  Powell,  Counsel 


Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Roy  Ash 

Mrs.  Peter  Belin 

Mr.  WUliam  N.  Cafritz 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Carter 

Mr.  Aldus  H.  Chapin 

Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark 

Mr.  Clay  Coss 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Danzansky 

Hon.  True  Davis 

Mr.  John  Dimick 

Dr.  Robert  L  Dupont 

Mrs.  D.  David  Eisenhower,  II 

Mr.  Stuart  El.sberg 

Dr.  Rosalyn  Epps 

Mrs.  Peter  Flanigan 

Mr.  Eric  R.  Fox 

Mr.  Peter  Ladd  Gilsey 

Mr.  R.  Maxmilian  Goepp,  III 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon 

Mr.  James  McC.  Harkless 

Hon.  John  S.  Hayes 

Mr.  Patrick  Hayes 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Hendrick 


Mrs.  C.  David  Hinton 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Holborn 
Mr.  George  P.  Kelly 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Mr.  John  P.  Kinard 
Mrs.  Lane  Kirkland 
Mr.  Belford  V.  Lawson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Delano  Lewis 
Mrs.  James  Lynn 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Marriott 
Mr.  Bruce  J.  Martin 
Mr.  Gerson  Nordlinger,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  E.  Perez 
Mr.  John  E.  Powell 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Prosterman 
Mrs.  Mclcolm  Rudolph 
Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Shear 
Mr.  Dennis  Sherwin 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Small 
Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Hortense  Taylor 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Waters 
Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 
Mr.  Maury  Young 


Honorary  Directors 

Mr.  Leo  M.  Bernstein     Mr.  David  Lloyd  Kreeger 
Mrs.  Todd  Duncan  Hon.  Robert  H.  Thayer 

Miss  Kay  Halle  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 

Staff 

Managing  Director Patrick  Hayes 

Manager Douglas    H.    Wheeler 

Director  of  Publicity  and  Promotion — 

Jan  Kendall 

Publicity   Assistant Nancy   Wellman 

Development    Officer Pamela   Ramsey 

Membership  Secretary Silvia  Triana 

Co-ordinator  of  Concerts  in  Schools.  .Linda  Horn 

Secretary Katie   Hanley 

Accountant Harry    Hyman 

There   are   two    new    convenient    places    to    pur- 
chase tickets  for  events: 

Record  and  Tape,  Ltd.,   1900  L  Street,   N.W. 
Les  Champs  at  the  Watergate 

Box  Office  Staff 

Vema  Marshall  Frances  Miller 

Bess  Brickman  Julia  Questal 

1300  G  St.,  N.W.  20005  Box  Office  393-4433 


We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Benefactors 

Capt.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Belin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  N.  Cafritz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby 

Hon.  True  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dimick 

Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Ladd  Gilsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Glover,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hamm,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rex  D.  Hopper,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Halleck  Lefferts 

Mrs.  Demarest  Lloyd 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Louchheim,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Marriott 

Mr.  Gerson  Nordlinger,  Jr. 

Olin  Corporation  Charitable  Trust 

Ourisman  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mandell  J.  Ourisman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Eris  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Prosterman 
The  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington  D.C. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  SarnofI 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Mr.  Dennis  Sherwin 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Sloan 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Thayer 
The  Washington  Post  and  WTOP 
WGMS  AM/FM  Div.  of  RKO  Radio 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 
The  Abe  Wouk  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  Wouk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maury  Young 

Sponsors 

Mrs.  Ruben  E.  Aronheim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Berkenbilt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  Cafritz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Calfee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Cohen 

Communication  Satellite  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Mr.  Eric  R.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Friendly 

Justice  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  Goldman 

Mrs.  Christopher  Granger 

The  Sidney  L.  Hechinger  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  England  & 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Hechinger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Belford  V.  Lawson,  Jr. 
Mars  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forrest  E.  Mars 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leroy  Nesbitt 
Mrs.  Tompkins  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Polinger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  R.  Rudolph 
Mr.  Lucien  J.  Sichel 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 
Dr.  Louis  Wener 
Western  Electric  Company  of  Washington 

Service  Center 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  I.  Westreich 
Mrs.  Rose  Saul  Zalles 


Patrons 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Adler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Werner  Amram 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Bledsoe 

Br.  &  Mrs.  V.  Blinoff 

Maj.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Blumberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bonsai 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Bronz 

Miss  Jeannette  T.  Brophy 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blake  Clark 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark 

Mr.  John  H.  Clark 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Colligan 

Mr.  Dallas  M.  Coors 

Dr.  Angelo  D'Agostino,  S.J. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Hilliard  Dennis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  T.  Dittmann 

Mr.  George  L.  Erion 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  G.  FitzGerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  M.  Folger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Ford 

Mrs.  George  Barnes  Galloway 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Gardner 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  Leslie  Glenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Graham 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Gusack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  McC.  Harkless 

Miss  Ann  H.  Hyde 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

Mr.  Frank  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Kaiser 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Kimelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Kinney 

Mrs.  Thomson  T.  Kluge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  C.  Korengold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Kuhn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  Liftin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sol  M.  Linowitz 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  McGhee 

Mrs.  Susan  R.  Mackler 

Mr.  Israel  Cooper  Mahaffie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Miller 

Dr.  Peter  M.  Mitsopoulos 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Sheriffs  Moss 

National  Savings  and  Trust  Company 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  Newman 

Mr.  Philip  F.  O'Connor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carlos  E.  Odiaga 

MS  Helen  Ger  Olson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Overholser 

Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Gardiner,  Manager 
Mrs.  Charles  Emory  Phillips 
Irene  and  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Pope 
Dr.  R.  Stewart  Randall 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hugo  V.  Rizzoli 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Roth 
Mrs.  Cromer  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Allan  A.  Rubin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kurt  Salmon 
Mrs.  Damaris  A.  Schmitt 
Dr.  Hans  Schneider 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Shear 


Mrs.  Marion  L.  Shine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Strong 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Terry 

Mr.  Martin  S.  Thaler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Basil  P.  Toutorsky 

The  Truland  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Van  Arsdale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Weedon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  W.  Winshel 

Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Rudolph,  President 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegel,  First  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Francis  Hewitt,  Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Jacobs,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Mrs.  James  McC.  Harkless,  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  George  C.  Klein,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Asst.  Recording  Sec. 


Mrs.  Tyler  Abell 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Alper 
Mrs.  Bette  Aschkenasy 
Mrs.  George  T.  Bell 
Mrs.  Ralph  Berlow 
Mrs.  Leo  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Richard  Blechman 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bogley 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bullock 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Bumbary 
Mrs.  Russeil  Brown 
Mrs.  William  N.  Cafritz 
Mrs.  Alexander  Chase 
Mrs.  James  Cheek 
Mrs.  William  Clark 
Mrs.  Theodore  Connor 
Mrs.  Carol  Cramer 
Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Stephen  Davis 
Mrs.  Elliott  Degraff 
Mrs.  George  C.  Denby 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Dewey 
Mrs.  Todd  Duncan 
Mrs.  Ernest  Eiland 
Mrs.  Jonathan  England 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Fawcett,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Funderburk 
Mrs.  John  P.  Furman 
Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Gewirz 
Mrs.  Pat  Good 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon 
Mrs.  Ira  Green 
Mrs.  Consuelo  Hanabergh 
Mrs  John  Harris 
Mrs.  E.  David  Harrison 
Mrs.  John  S.  Hayes 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Henry 
Mrs.  C.  David  Hinton 
Mrs.  Albert  R.  Hughes 
Mrs.  Michael  Ivy 
Mrs.  Barbara  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Harold  Johnson 
Mrs.  Edward  Kaitz 
Mrs.  Kempton  d'Ossche 
Mrs.  Ramsay  R.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Lee  Kimche 
Mrs.  Peter  A.  Knowles 


Mrs.  David  Lloyd  Kreeger 
Mrs.  John  Krooth 
Honorable  Marjorie  Lawson 
Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Libin 
Mrs.  Clyde  Litton 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lovett 
Miss  Charlotte  Lyeth 
Mrs.  Leonard  Marks 
Mrs.  Richard  W  Marriott 
Mrs.  Otis  R.  McColIum 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  McGuire,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  Michael 
Mrs.  Charles  Moss 
Mrs.  Pat  Munroe 
Mrs.  John  Nef 
Mrs.  Anne  Orleans 
Mrs.  Florenz  Ourisman 
Mrs.  Mandell  Ourisman 
Mrs.  Jason  Paige,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Palmer 
Mrs.  Richard  Pelzman 
Mrs.  John  A.  Pope 
Mrs.  John  E.  Powell 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Powell 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 
Mrs.  Alan  Randall 
Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Sarnoff 
Mrs.  Hubert  Pchloshery 
Mrs.  David  W.  Scott 
Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Shear 
Mrs.  Paul  Shifman 
Mrs.  Donna  Shor 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Small 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Somerville 
Mrs.  Michael  Steinberg 
Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Leonard  SulUvan 
Mrs.  James  W.  Symington 
Mrs.  Henry  Taliaferro 
Mrs.  James  D.  Theberge 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Mrs.  Betty  Van  Huycke 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Vineburgh 
Mrs.  Stanley  Westreich 
Mrs.  William  Whadon 
Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 
Mrs.  Winston  Willoughby 
Mrs.  Maury  Young 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  IMPORTED  BY  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  NY,  C.  SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


CLOTHING  FOR  LIFE 


FOR  THE  MAX 
WHO  HAS  A  GIFT  FOR  LIMXG 
BRITCHES  HAS 
A  GIFT  FOR  LIFE. 


'i^X 


Gifts  h-om  Britches  arc  rememberd  a  lifetime. 
Because  thc\-  aj-e  luiique,  often  one-c-^f-a-kind,  crafted 
the  finest  materials  known  to  jnan,  and  designed  to  pi' 
«»  lasting  pleasure.  Our  exclusive  collection,  S500 


^Jf 


His  B.irathea  Wool  Tuxedo  S225  Polo  Tuxedo  Siiirt 
Polo  Bow  Tie  S12,50:Italia]TLeath— •=^—  '^'=  u.,-t,:- 
Coat  &  Matching  Donegal  Skirt  by  i  wn'  --.-i^',  i  \  ;me  ^:,k 
f     &.  Ascot  SoO,  Ladies'  Fashions  Georgetowne  onlw 

Gitt  Items:  Car\-ed  Soapstone  Chessmen  .k  Parquet  Board  s: 
Gold  &  Silver  Pocket  Watches,  Watch  Chans,  Ciitt  L-.nLs,  Snc 
Lighter,  Rings  &  Costume  Cuff  Butrorj;,  all  n-om  our  collecf.on 
ot  Antique  leweln,-  S250  to  S5;  OLve  Wood  Cigarette  Box  S~5,- 
David  Parkin  .Animal  Sculptures,  Si^      ^  r  ^-      ,        .  ,,  ,- 
Leather  &  Canwis  Tote  Bag  SS5:  Englisn  \  \a!k;ng  sncks 

Bone  Handlci.1  i  Gold  Tnnri^ed.  5150  : 
^-      ^-  '  "^-^  .Antique  Sextant  ic  Ca5 

,  /^        .Attache  Cai 


'ff 


TilTGFfE 


Ram  Skjn 


'Cfine(3lothim 
^    Since  Igb-j    ^ 


Britches  of  Georgetowne:  1247  Wisconsin  Ave.,  X.W.,  121';^  Coimecticut  Ave,,  X.W. 
Britches  Slack  Shoppes:  1357  Wisconsin  Ave.,  X.W.,  T\-sons  Comer  Center,  Springfield  Mall. 
Britches  Western:  1269  Wisconsin  Ave.,  X.W.,  Niontgomer\-  Mall,  Spnngfield  Mall. 

Also:  Lenox  Square,  Atlanta,  Georda 


JOHN   F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


Center  notes 


^ 


Qockwise  from  top  left:  The  Barber  of  Seville, 
Deborah  Kerr,  Ambassador  Slaheddine  El  Goul- 
li  gives  Tunisian  mosaic  to  Center  Chairman  Ro- 
ger L.  Stevens,  American  Ballet  Theatre. 

Deborah  Kerr,  who  is  making  her  first 
stage  appearance  in  America  since  Tea 
and  Sympathy  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
will  be  spending  the  hoHdays  at  the  Eisen- 
hower Theater  in  her  London  hit,  The 
Day  After  the  Fair.  In  Frank  Harvey's 
play  (adapted  fromaThomas  Hardy  short 
story.  On  the  Western  Circuit)  Miss  Kerr 
portrays  a  lady  who  is  also  the  unfulfill- 
ed wife  of  a  brewer.  She  becomes  vicari- 
ously involved  in  the  love  affair  of  her 
sexy,  childlike  maid.  Vickery  Turner  has 
an  enviable  assigrmient  as  the  serving  girl; 
W.B.  Brydon  is  the  husband  and  Michael 
Shannon  is  the  ambitious  lover,  and  play- 
ing Kerr's  sympathetic  sister-in-law  is  an- 
other actress  of  stage  and  film  fame,Bren- 
da  Forbes. 

Opening  on  Christmas  night,  December 
25,  The  Day  After  the  Fair  will  have  a 
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FOR  THE   PERFORMING  ARTS 

FRIENDS 
OF  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mrs.  Polk  Guest,  Chairman 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Three  TYustees  elected  by  the  D-ustees: 
Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 
Abe  Fort  as 
Henry  Strong 

Six  non-TYustee  members  elected  by  the 
national  membership  of  the  Friends: 

Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Carusi 
Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen 
Mrs.  Polk  Guest 
Mrs.  William  R.  Hyde 
Mrs.  Jed  Pearson 
Stanley  Woodward 

HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Norris  A.  Dodson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wisner 

REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

Miss  Marya  Allen,  New  England 
Mrs.  John  de  Braganza,  South  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard,  Mid-Atlantic 
Mrs.  Donald  Lewis,  West  Coast 
Mrs.  David  Roberts,  III,  Gulf  States 
Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Central 

STATE  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  C.  TVacy  Barnes,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  BecV.,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Edwin  Blum,  Louisiana 

Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Bullock,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Louis  Cassels,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Pierre  Clemenceau,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  John  T.  Conner,  JVew  Jersey 

Mrs.  John  Gamble,  California 

Mrs.  Thayer  Gil patric,  iVew  York 

Mrs.  Jim  Goldate,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Erwin  GoXAfin^,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Hall,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Gustav  Heningburg,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Ross  Hughes,  Oregon 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hurd,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  George  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Marian  J.  Kerr,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Keppel 

Mrs.  Pierre  Kalish,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Jo  D.  Kowalchuk,  Florida 

Mrs.  Fi-ed  Lazarus,  III,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Sam  Lee,  Oregon 

Ms.  Ruth  Lieder,  Idaho 

Mrs.  J.  Turner  Lloyd,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Walker  Long,  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lundeen,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Jane  Murchison,  Texas 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves,  Jr.,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  David  Roberts,  III,  >l/a!><ima 

Ms.  Bernice  Rosenthal,  California 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Schneider,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Joseph  Smelser,  III,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Vermont 

Mrs.  Dolf  Swing,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Taylor,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Wayne  Vetterlein,  Maine 

Mrs.  Dan  Weinberg,  Maryland 

Mrs.  C.  Taylor  Whittier,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Timothy  Wirth,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wolff,  Montana 

Mrs.  T.  Evans  Wyckoff,  Washington 
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.  .  .  trademarks  of 

TOWER  VILLAS  CONDOMINIUM 

presently  under  construction  at 
3800  North  Fairfax  Drive 
Arlington,  Virginia 

iMerVilIss 

J. Visit  Model  Home  Display  at 

I     II     .,     11    I,     ■  the  Hecht  Company's  Parkington  Store 

(4th  Floor,  Furniture  Department) 
10:00  a.m. -9:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday 
Sundays — Agent  on  Site  from  1:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
Telephone  daily  524-7712 
^  (Priced  from  mid-forties  to  over 

J^^\.  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.) 


Created  bv 


National  Apartment  Systems,  Inc. 


"the  condominium  people" 


special  performance  schedule:  throughout 
the  four-week  run,  there  will  be  matinees 
on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Even- 
ing performances  will  be  given  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  at  7:30,  except  on  Tues- 
day, January  1.  That  one  performance  will 
be  moved  to  Monday,  December  31,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  New  Year's  Eve  revelers. 

Next  into  the  Eisenhower  will  be  Tom 
Stoppard's  remarkable  ingenious  new  co- 
medy. Jumpers.  Theatergoers  who  found 
delight  in  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
Are  Dead  or  shook  their  heads  with  joy 
at  the  subtleties  of  Stoppard's  farce  in 
The  Real  Inspector  Hound  should  be  on 
the  alert.  The  word  on  Jumpers  is  that 
this  is  the  young  playwright  at  his  most 
brilliant.  A  multi-media  production,  the 
play  involves  murder  and  mayhem,  now- 
you-see-it,now-you-don't,  wit  and  humor. 
The  hero  (if  you  can  call  him  that)  is  a 
philosophy  professor  who  takes  himself 
quite  seriously  when  he  is  not  being  dis- 
tracted by  his  sexy  wife,  a  musical  come- 
dy star  now  inexpUcably  retired. 

The  Opera  Society  of  Washington  pro- 
duction of  The  Barber  of  Seville  will  be 
heard  in  Italian  and  English  this  month 
in  the  Opera  House,  The  Society's  sub- 
scribers will  hear  the  comic  opera  in  Itali- 
an on  opening  night,  December  7,  at  the 
Sunday  matinee  on  December  9,  at  the 
closing  performance  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  11,  and  in  English  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  8.  In  addition  there 
will  be  three  student  matinees,  all  in  Eng- 
lish, at  11  A.M.  on  the  7th,  10th  and  11th. 

Staged  by  English  director  John  Cox 
and  conducted  by  James  Conlon,  the  pro- 
duction will  have  a  double  cast.  The  Itali- 
an version  will  feature  Frederica  von  Stade 
as  Rosina,  Davi  d  Hollo  way  as  Figaro,  Bruce 
Brewer  as  Almaviva,  Andrew  Foldi  asBar- 
tolo  and  Michael  DevUn  as  Basilio.  Singing 
in  English  will  be  Maria  Ewing,  Brent  El- 
lis, David  Sundquist,  Richard  McKee  and 
WUl  Roy. 
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Meet 

interesting  people 

every  Sunday. 

The 
Deena  Clark 

Show. 


Join  Washington  s 

famous  interviewer 

as  she  has  her 

"Moment  With" 

fascinating 

personalities 

from  every  walk 

of  life. 


WRC(NBC)1V4 

Clieck  your  newspaper  for  exact  time. 
Brought  to  you  by 


JOHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


FOR  THE   PERFORMING  ARTS 

HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon    Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

OFFICERS 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman 


Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Vice  Chairman 
Henry  Strong,  Vice  Chairman 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  General  Counsel 
Frank  N.  Ikard,  Secretary 


Charlotte  ^oo\2n A,  Assistant  Secretary 

W.  Jarvis  Moody,  Treasurer 

Rita  M.  DriscoU,  L.  Parker  Harrell,  Jr., 

James  F.  Rogers,  Henry  Strong,  Peter  M.  Van  Dine, 

John  R.Whitmore,  Assistant  TYeasurers 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 


Richard  Adler 

Ralph  E.  Becker 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw 

Mrs.  Edward  Finch  Cox 

Ralph  W.EUison 

Mrs.J.OiffordFolger 

Abe  Fortas 

Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 

Leonard  H.Goldenson 

H.  R.  Haldeman 


Mrs.  Rebekah  Harkness 

Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hatch 

Frank  N.  Ikard 

Senator  Edward  M.Kennedy 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel 

Gustave  L.  Levy 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield 

Mrs.  J.  Willard  Marriott 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr. 

George  Meany 


Robert  L  Millonzi 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Mrs.JouettShouse 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
Henry  Strong 
Benjamin  A.Trustman 
Jack  J.Valenti 
Lew  R.Wasserman 
Mrs.  Jack  Wrather 


Members  Ex  Officio  Designated  by  Act  of  Congress 


Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare 
Senator  J.William  Fulbright 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney 
Representative  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
Representative  Teno  Roncalio 
iohnK\c\idiidson,ii.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


Sidney  P.  Marland,  h.,Asst.  Sec.  of  Education 
Walter  E.Washington,  Commissioner  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
J.  Carter  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

of  Fine  Arts 
L.Quincy  Mumford,  Librarianof  Congress 
S.Dillon  Ripley  H,  Sec,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Ronald  H.  Walker,  Dir.,  National  Park  Service 
William  H.Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  District 

of  Columbia  Recreation  Advisory  Board 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Martin  Feinstein 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Julius  Rudel 


PERFORMING  ARTS  STAFF 

Alexander  Morr,  General  Manager  of  Theaters 
Barry  Hoffman,  Manager  of  the  Concert  Hall 
Richard  W.Kidwell,  Manager  of  the  Opera  House 
Richard  E.  Schneider,  App.  Manager  of  the 

Eisenhower  Theater 
Edward  G.  Schessler,  Dir.,  Bldg.  Management 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Frank  Cassidy,  Producer 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Aaron  Spaulding,  Comptroller 
Verda  V.  Welch,  Budget  Officer 
F.  W.  Rogers,  Director  of  Education 
Richard  H.  Owens,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Richmond  Crinkley,.4sx/xrflnr  to  the  Chairman 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLICITY 

Wayne  Shilkret,  Director 

Leo  Sullivan,  Associate  Director 


KENNEDY  CENTER  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  President  Abe  Fortas,  Chairman  Henry  Strong,  Treasurer 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Richmond  Crinkley,  Producers 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  ^oo\e.  Director  of  Development 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  maintained  as  a  national  memorial  by  the  National  Park  Service 


Rogers  C.B.  Morton,  Sec,  Dept.  of  Interior 
Russell  E.  Dickenson,  Dir.,  Nat  Capital  Parks 


Ronald  H.  Walker,  Dir.,  Nat.  Park  Service 
W.  Douglas  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Site  Manager 
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Christmas  ornaments,  $7.00  the  box. 

Elegant,  tasteful  and  in  the  traditiona 
holiday  colours. 

Tanqueray  Gin.  A  singular  experience, 

imported  from  England. 

PRONOUNCE  IT  ■•TANKER-RAY"  DISTILLED  &  BOTTLED  IN  LONDON.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  94.6  PROOF. 
I'.'PORTED  BY  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS  LTD..  N.Y.  PRICES  MAY  VARY  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  LOCALTAXES. 


opncnn 

7  LOCATIONS  D.C.-MD.-VA. 


,^^ 


tj/^e&fim^ 


1509-11  CONNECTICUT  AVL  N.W. 
265-6255 


FINEST  Collection  of  famous  American 
Paintings  by  artists  listed  in  Who't  Who 
of  American  Art. 

FINEST  Etchings,  Lithogrophs  and  En- 
gravings by  such  famous  names  <k: 
Cezanne,  Miro,  Colder,  Rouault, 
Rembrandt,  Durer,  Picacse,  Chagall, 
Renoir,  Goya,  Bonnard,  Dali,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Also  Famous  Sculp- 
tures. 

FINEST  Collection  of  Old  Estate  Paint- 
ings and  Hogarth  and  Bunberry 
etchings. 

FINEST  Collection  of  Chinese  antiques, 
artifacts,  furniture,  jade  and  jewelry  in 
our 

CMm%w»  CoMary 
(ea  III*  inaia  ■••r) 

Daily  10-6,  cloi«d  Sun. 


finest  Art  Collection 
in  Washington 


6eQ 
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IN  THE  HEART 
OF  GEORGETOWN 


La  Bftagif  in  Washington  Apras  L»  Thaofr* 
unfi'f  2  A.M. 

•     •  COCKTAILS  *     * 

50  Differmt  Crepes  from  Lobster 

au  Cognac  to  Honey  and  Gingwr 

YOUR  HOSTS  Jacques  Vivien  and  Hugo  Fregnan 

1305  WISCONSIN  AVE.  N.W.  FE  7-1723 

11:30  A.M.  to  1:30  A.M. 

7756  WISCONSIN  AVE.  657-3456 

11:30  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

Ill  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 


THEADVISORYOOMMITTEEONTHEARTS 

Appointed  by  President  Richard M.  Nixon 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  J.Willard  Marriott,  Chairman 

Robert  S.  Carter,  Secretary 

Vernon  B.Stouffer,  Chairman,  Finance 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw,  Vice-Chrm.,  Finance 

Mrs.  Jack  Wrather,  Chrm.,  Public  Relations 

Harry  L.Jackson,  Vice-Chrm.,  Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Paul  A.Clayton,  Chrm.,  Ed.  &  Program 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Vice-Chrm.,  Ed.  &  Program 

Mrs.  Arnold  Schwartz,  Director  of  Publicity 

Mrs.  D.  Eldredge  Jackson  Jr.,  N.E.  Regional  Chrm. 

Harvey  B.  Cohen,  Sour/?  Regional  Chrm. 

Mrs.W.  A.  McKenzie,  West  Regional  Chrm. 

John  H.  Myers,  Midwest  Regional  Chrm. 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  E.  Atwood,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Mrs.  Robert  hoeb,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

G.  Robert  Herberger,5cof rsda/e,  Arizona 

Peter  R.  Marroney,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Jimmie  Driftwood,  Timbo,  Arkansas 

Samuel  Schulman,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Ferenc  Dzday,Burbank,  California 

Mark  I.  Goode,  Hidden  Hills,  California 

Mrs.  Jack  Wrather,  Los  y4n^e/es,  California 

Mrs.  John  W^ayne,  Newport  Beach,  California 

Mrs.  George  F.  Barrett,  Palm  Springs,  California 

Mrs.  Evan  V.  Jones,  San  Diego,  California 

Davis W.  Moore,  £>e«ver,  Colorado 

Allan  R.  Phipps,  Denver,  Colorado 

Earned  S.  Whitney  Jr.,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Myron  R.Bernstein,  A/oodus,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  John  W.  Rollins,  Greenville,  Delaware 

Mrs.  John  K.CoopsT, Hockessin,  Delaware 

Charles  C.  Parks  Sr.,  Hockessin.fielaware- 

Mrs. Thomas  B.Evans  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mrs.  Robert  Hooii,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Mrs.  Edwin  Reeves,  Miami,  Florida 

Rabbi  Joseph  Freedman,/l/ban>',  Georgia 

Mrs.Dillard  Munford,>4r/anfa,  Georgia  ,      •" 

Mrs.  Robert  W.Wynne  it.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Senator  Eureka  B.  Forbes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Hansberger,  Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  W.  Bolen,  Normal,  Illinois 

Mrs.  John  Burkhart,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

James  S.  Schramm,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Stone,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

Stanley  O.  Beren,  Wic/iifa,  Kansas 

Bernard  H.  Barnett,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Harold  K.Marshall,  A^ew  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Williard  W.  Cummings,  Skowhegan,  Maine 

Mrs. William  H.Muir,  Stoningion,  Maine 

Mrs.Willard  G.  Rouse,  Ba/fimofe,     Maryland 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  W.  Keech,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  James  M.  Beggs,  Potomac,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Richard  M.Allen,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Mrs. Charles  C.Hartman,  Severna  Pirk,  Maryland 

Camman  Newberry,  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts 

Thomas  A.  Pappas,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Robin  M.Hendrich,  Monterey,  Massachusetts 

William  M.Hunt,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
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One  glance  can  tell  you  a 
lot  about  Monte  Carlo's  ele- 
gance, and  why  it  has  become 
the  successful  car  it  is.  But 
there's  an  elegance  to  Monte 
Carlo  that  you  can  know  only 
from  driving  one. 


Monte  Carlo's  refined 
radial-tuned  suspension  lets 
you  enjoy  the  advantages  of  its 
standard  steel-belted  radial  ply 
tires.  We  think  you'll  appre- 
ciate how  well  it  handles  and 
how  smoothly  it  rides. 


But  with  Monte  Carlo,  you 
start  with  a  well  equipped,  fine 
handling,  elegantly  styled  per- 
sonal luxury  car.  No  less. 

The  1974  Monte  Carlo  by 
Chevrolet,  as  elegant  to  drive  as 
it  is  in  appearance. 

Drive  it  soon.  At  your 
Chevrolet  dealer's. 


mm 


l\merican  conductors  are  a  rare  breed 
-especially  in  America. 


In  the  culture-conscious  United  States, 
there  is  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can symphony  conductors. 

Exxon  is  trying  to  help.  We're  sponsoring 
the  Exxon-Affiliate  Artists  Conductor  program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  accelerate  the 
careers  of  young  American  conductors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expose  more  Americans  to 
fine  symphonic  music. 

The  program  has  already  placed  six 
young  conductors  in  residence  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  the  San  Diego  Symphony, 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony. They're  getting  invaluable  experience 
working  closely  with  ranking  conductors  for 
a  full  season. 

These  young  conductors  are  handling  re- 
hearsals. And  they're  conducting  "outreach" 
concerts  for  special  audiences— in  parks 
and  schools  for  youngsters,  in  homes  for 


the  aged,  and  in  other  institutions  where  the 
audiences  are  often  unfamiliar  with  classical 
music. 

They're  also  working  with  smaller  musi- 
cal groups  in  areas  around  their  orchestra's 
home  city.  Because  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  is  to  build  public  support  for  classi- 
cal music  and  symphony  orchestras. 

And  most  important  to  them,  these  young 
maestros  are  conducting  the  full  orchestras 
in  regularly  scheduled  concerts  several  times 
during  the  season. 

We  hope  Exxon  with  Affiliate  Artists,  Inc. 
will  bring  many  hours  of  musical 
pleasure  to  American  audiences. 
By  American  conductors. 


We'd  like  you  to  know 


THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTS 

(Con  tinued) 

W.Hal  Youngblood,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  John  Stiles,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Mrs.W.  Ballenger  III,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Russell  T.Lund,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

John  H.Myers,  5r./'au/,  Minnesota 

Burrell  O.McGee,  Greenville,  Mississippi 

Mrs.  R.Crosby  Kemper  Jr.,  Blue  Springs,  Missouri 

George  S.  Rosborough  Jr.,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

Bruce  C.Jacobsen,  Bozeman,  Montana 

James  N.Ackerman,  Lincoln.  Nebraska 

Mrs. William  P.Lear,  Verdi,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Robert  English,  Hancock,  New  Hampshire 

Senator  Robert  English,  Hancock,  New  Hampshire 

Edmund  B.  SuUiyan,  Rumson,  New  Jersey 

Walter  W.Weller  Jr.,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Rufus  G.Poole,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

William  S. Lasdon,  Katonah,  NewYork 

Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Bobst,  New  York,  New  York 

Richard  J.  Buck,  New  York,  New  York 

Miss  Bernice  Miller,  New  York,  New  York 

Richard  C.Pistell,  New  York.  New  York 

Mrs.  Arnold  Schwartz,  New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  John  M.Shaheen,  New  York.  New  York 

Arthur  M.  Richardson,  Pittsford.  New  York 

Mrs.  Irene  Barbara  Walczak,  Williamsville,  New  York 

Henry  H.Shavitz,  High  Point.  North  Carolina 

Charles  R.Jonas  Jr.,  Lincolnton.  North  Carolina 

Bryan  E.  Gackle,  Dickinson.  North  Dakota 

Harry  L.Jackson,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vernon  B.Stouffer,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

William  D.Taylor, //arfviHe,  Ohio 

C.Oscar  Stover,  Alva.  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Hightower,  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Julian  N.Cheatham,  Port/and,  Oregon 

Ronald  G.Schmidt,  Sa/em,  Oregon 

Mrs.D.Eldredge  Jackson  Jr.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 

Mark  W.  Buyck  Jr.,  Florence.  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Holmes  Frederick,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farrar,  Britton,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ashe,  Knoxville.  Tennessee 

Mrs.  E.  Bronson  Ingram,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  William  A. McKenzie,  DaHas,  Texas 

Mrs.H.  Ross  I^rot,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Charles  J.Wyly,  Dallas.  Texas 

Mrs.  Sam  Wyly,  Dallas.  Texas 

Ted  Weiner,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Henry  E.Catto,  Houston,  Tfexas 

Meredith  J.  Long,  Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  James  H.Clement,  Kingsville,  Texas 

Charles  H.Henson,  Provo.  Utah 

Mrs. Paul  A.Clayton,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Mrs.  Byron  O.  McCoy,  Rutland.  Vermont 

Harvey  B.Cohen,  Alexandria.  Virginia 

Mrs. George  B.Green,  Arlington.  Virginia 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  French,  AfcLeaw,  Virginia 

Mrs.Marjorie  Phillips,  Seattle,  Washington 

Lawrence  Brown,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs. Wiley  T.Buchanan,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs. George  M.  Bunker,  H^a^/iingron,  D.C. 

Robert  S. Carter,  Wa^/i/n^fon,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  M'aj/iin^fon,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.S.Everette  Guiles,  H4w>ji>i^ron,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Katharine  McCook  Knox,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.J.Willard  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.McGuire,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs. Gladys  T.Montgomery, Hiw/iin^fon,  D.C. 

Wesley  S.Williams,  Washin^fon,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Rose  Saul  ZaHes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  E.  Duncan,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Pelisek,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Stanley  Hathaway,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Mrs. Eunice  Larson.  Administrative  Assistant 
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French  Cuisine  Served  After  Theatre 
in  historic  Georgetown  setting 

Valet  Parking 
1226  36th  St.  N.W.    •    965-1789 


Questions. 
Twdve  Answers. 

SHI 

The  tide: 

What  Everyone  Should  Know 

About  Funerals. 

Tbecosc 

Nothing.  Just  ask  for  it. 

TheoUig^tion: 

Only  to  your  family. 

^^^         JOSEPH 

6AWL£R!S 

^^        SONS,  INC. 

Futmal  Dhtcton  Sina  I8i0 

5 1 30  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.  at  Harrison  St. 
ftivatc  parking  for  more  than  100  cars. 


spectrum 

gallery 

inc. 


Paintings 

Graphics 

Ceramics 

Sculpture 


an  artists'  cooperative 
3033  M  Street 
Georgetown  333-0954 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


OH-2:00&8:00 

CH-8:30 

ET-7:30 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MOON  FOR  THE 

Sleeping  Beauty 

ORCHESTRA 

MISBEGOTTEN 

CH-8:3e 

Paul  Callaway,  conductor 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Carol  Bogard,  soprano 

starring  Jason  Robards  and 

ORCHESTRA 

Florence  Kopleff,  contralto 

CoUeen  Dewhurst  with  Ed 

Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor 

Mallory  Walker,  Tenor 

Flanders,  directed  by  Jose 

Myron  Romanul,  piano 

WiUiam  Metcalf,  Bass 

Quintero 

The  Cathedral  Choral  Society 

opening  night 

Messiah  by  Handel 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

2 

3 

4 

Repeat  of  December  4 

ET-2:00&7:30 

ET-7:30 

ET-7:30 

CH-11:00 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

ORCHESTRA* 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'NeUI 

Wednesday  Symposia 

OH-2:00 

CH-8:30 

OH-8:00 

ET-7:30 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

by  Giocchino  Rossini 

ORCHESTRA 

by  Giocchino  Rossini 

MISBEGOTTEN 

CH-3:00 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  cond. 

CH-8:30 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

VIENNA  JOHANN  STRAUSS 

Malcolm  Frager,  piano 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

OH-8:00 

ORCHESTRA 

ORCHESTRA 

BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

Walter  Goldschmitt,  conductor 

James  DePreist,  conductor 

OF  MEXICO 

CH-8:30                             ^ 

John  Browning,  piano 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY     " 

1A 

Edwin  Thayer,  pyench  horn 

NATIONAL  SYMPHO^#  ^ 

Pops  Concert 

III 

ORCHESTRA 

Richard  Hayman,  conductor 

MXI 

repeat  of  December  11 

OH-2:00&8:00 

ET-7:30 

OH-7;00 

OH-7:00 

BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

MOON  FOR  THE 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

OF  MEXICO 

MISBEGOTTEN 

Nu  tcracker  Suite 

Nutcracker  Suite 

CH-3:00 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

ET-7:30 

ET-7:30 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

CH-8:30 

MOOl^  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

piano 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

CH-8:30 

ORCHESTRA 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

LOU  REED 

Murry  Sidhn,  conductor 

CH-8:30 

CH-8:30 

Ruth  Drucker,  soprano 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 

Charlotte  Dixon,  mezzo-sop. 

ORCHESTRA 

presented  by  the  D.C. 

The  Paul  Hill  Chorale 

repeat  of  December  17 

Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 

tions and  Schools  of  the 

\f\ 

17 

\% 

Washington  Archiocese 

lU 

if 

'•<  ' 

AJ 

OH-2:00&8:00 

ET-7:30 

ET-7:30 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

Nutcracker  Suite 

by  Frank  Harvey  based  on  a 

by  Frank  Harvey 

CH-8:30 

story  by  Thomas  Hardy 

OH-8:00 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

starring  Deborah  Kerr 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

FESTIVAL  * 

opening  night 

THEATRE 

Messiah  (sing- in) 

OH-8:00 

Harbinger,  Don  Quixote  pas  de 

Paul  Hill,  conductor 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

deux,  Billy  the  Kid 

THEATRE 

CH-8:30 

Coppelia 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

CH-8:30 

FESTIVAL 

JDtt^              M 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

New  York  String  Orchestra 

^1 

'^A 

FESTIVAL* 

Alexander  Schneider,  cond 

16 

Z4 

Charles  Tompkins,  organ 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

The  McDonald's  Christmas  Festival  will  offer  hourly  programs 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

in  the  Grand  Foyer,  Saturday,  December  22,  from  12  Noon  to 

by  Frank  Harvey 

by  Frank  Harvey 

7:00  P.M.  On  Sunday,  December  23,  at  5:00  McDonald's  spon- 

OH-2:00&8:00 

OH-8:00 

sors  a  Chanukah  Festival  Concert  with  the  Washington  Hebrew 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

Congregation  Choir.  The  McDonald's  Christmas  Festival  offers 

THEATRE 

THEATRE 

daily  programs  in  the  Grand  Foyer  at  2:30  P.M.  from  December 

Tales  of  Hoffman 

Tales  of  Hoffman 

24  through  December  31.  All  these  events  are  free. 

CH-8:30 

*             *            * 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

FESTIVAL  * 

The  Washington  Opera  Society's  The  Barber  of  Seville  will  be 

D.C.  Youth  Orchestra  & 

given  in  English  for  students  on  December  7, 10, 11  at  11:00  A.M. 

D.C.  Youth  Chorale 

31 

with  Maria  Ewing,  Brent  Ellis,  David  Sundquist  and  Richard 
McKee.  The  company  singing  in  Italian  is  led  by  Frederica  von 
Stade,  Michael  DevUn,  Bruce  Brewer,  David  Holloway  and  An- 
drew Foldi,  conducted  by  James  Conlon,  directed  by  John  Cox. 

ET-EISENHOWER  THEATER    OH-OPERA  HOUSE    CH-CONCERT  HALL 


*  Free  Event    Program  Subject  to  Change 
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THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

ET-2:00&  7:30 

CH-1:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

MOON  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MISBEGOTTEN 

Repeat  of  December  4 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

ET-7:30 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

CH-8:30 

MOON  FOR  THE 

CH-3:00 

OH-8:00 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MISBEGOTTEN 

CHARLES  ROSEN 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

ORCHESTRA 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

piano 

by  Giocchino  Rossini 

Repeat  of  December  4 

OH-8:00 

CH-8:30 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

KRASNAYARSK  DANCE 

by  Giocchino  Rossini 

COMPANY  OF  SIBERIA 

Opera  Society  of  Washington 

opening  night 

6 

CH-8:30                              "^' 
KRASNAYARSK  DANCE    * 

S 

8 

COMPANY  OF  SIBERIA 

""'  .    ■' 

ET-2:00&  7:30 

CH-1:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

MOON  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MISBEGOTTEN 

ORCHESTRA 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

repeat  of  December  11 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

OH-8:00 

ET-7:30 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

'     BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

MOON  FOR  THE 

BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

OF  MEXICO 

MISBEGOTTEN 

OF  MEXICO 

OF  MEXICO 

CH-8:30 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

OH-8:00 

LIVINGSTON  TAYLOR 

ORCHESTRA 

BALLET  FOLKLORICO 

&  LINDA  RONSTADT 

repeat  of  December  11 

OF  MEXICO 

CH-8:30 

^^     ennat 

•g  ,««. 

THE  PAUL  HILL  CHORALE 

1C 

IC 

1  4 

Christmas  Oratorio 

1^ 

11 

K^J 

by  J.S.  Bach 

k.%J 

MnJ 

CH-1:00 

CH-7:00 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

GREAT  FILENE  MEMORIAL 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

MOON  FOR  THE 

MOON  FOR  THE 

ORGAN  DEMONSTRATION  * 

FESTIVAL  * 

MISBEGOTTEN 

MISBEGOTTEN 

Irving  Lawless 

with  National  Children's  Choii, 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

ET-2:00&7:30 

Potomac  English  Handbell 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

MOON  FOR  THE 

Ringers  and  other  programs  of 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

1  MISBEGOTTEN 

interest  to  children 

Nutcracker  Suite 

Nutcracker  Suite 

P  by  Eugene  O'Neill 

ET-7:30 

CH-8:30 

11  OH-7:00 

MOON  FOR  THE 

THE  CHORAL  ARTS 

1  THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

MISBEGOTTEN 

SOCIETY 

|l  Nutcracker  Suite 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

repeat  of  December  20 

1  CH-8:30 

OH-8:00 

|l  THE  CHORAL  ARTS 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

^f% 

il  SOCIETY 

Nutcracker  Suite 

LL 

I  Norman  Scribner,  music  dlr. 

Lim 

ET-2:00&7;30 

CH-7:00  to  11:00 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

THE  D'AY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

by  Frank  Harvey 

FESTIVAL  * 

by  Frank  Harvey 

by  Frank  Harvey 

OH-8:00 

Organ  Marathon  Concert 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

ET-7:30 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

THEATRE 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR 

THEATRE 

THEATRE 

Napoli.  Billy  the  Kid, 

by  Frank  Harvey 

Coppelia 

Tales  of  Hoffman 

Grand  Pas  Classique, 

OH-8:00 

Graduation  Ball 

AMERICAN  BALLET 

CH-8:30 

THEATRE 

MCDONALD'S  CHRISTMAS 

Harbinger,  Diana  and  Acteon, 

FESTIVAL  * 

Pillar  of  Fire,  Graduation  Ball 

The  Madison  Choir 

29 

29 
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knight 

sit  next 
to  someone 

famous 


La  Grande  Scene  is  the 
place  where  famous 


A 


« 


Washington's  truly 
fine  restaurants.  One  [ 
pleasant  surprise  is  the  t 
special  selection  of  L 
elegant,  six  course 
dinners  for  a  modest 
$7.95.  There  are  even  | 
special  matinee,  pre  \ 
and  post  theater 
menus.  Let  us  reserve 
a  table  for  you  next  to  ^jj^ 
someone  you  know.  ^ 


La  Grande  Sc^ne 

Atop  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Reservations;  833-8870 
Open  noon-2:30  p.m.  and  6  p.m. -11: 30  pm. 
Monday-Saturday,  closed  Sunday  and  holi- 
days   Banquet  Facilities  Available. 


? 


1^ 


THEGALLEEY 


FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Box  Offices:  Hall  of  Nations  (Concert 
Hall  tickets);  Hall  of  States  (Theater  and 
Opera  House  tickets).  Hours:  10:00  a.m.- 
9:00  p.m.  (Mon.-Sat):  12  noon-9:00  p.m. 
(Sundays  and  holidays) 
For  information  telephone:  254-3600. 
Thirty  minutes  free  parking  in  Center  Ga- 
rage for  ticket  buyers  prior  to  6  p.m. 
Box  office  will  validate  parking  stub. 

Theater  Party  information:  254-3626 

Parking  Facilities:  Enter  South  from  En- 
trance Plaza.  Rock  Creek  Parkway  or 
Expressway.  Exit  North  to  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  or  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

Check  Rooms:  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
States.  Check  Rooms  close  15  minutes  after 
the  end  of  the  last  performance. 
Lost  and  Found:  Telephone  254-3676 
Lounges  and  Restrooms:  On  all  seating  and 
parking  levels  and  on  Roof  Terrace. 
Public  Telephones:  Located  in  Box  Office 
alcoves,  parking,  seating  and  roof  levels. 
Public  Transportation:  D.C.  Transit  buses  to 
and  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  routes  80, 
81  and  R  5.  Taxi -stand  is  located  at  Hall  of 
States  entrance. 

Wheelchairs:  Reserve  in  advance  by  calling 

254-3718 

Incoming  Calls:  One  can  be  reached  by 

phone  on  254-3676  if  name  and  seat 

number  are  left  with  usher. 

Late  comers  will  be  seated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  management. 

Restaurants:  On  the  Roof  Terrace: 

"La  Grande  Scene"  (Mon.-Sat..  12  noon 
to  2:30  p.m.;  6  p.m.  to  11  p.m.)  Closed 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Reservations 
accepted.  Cocktail  lounge.  (Mon.- 
Sat.,  5:30  to  12  midnight.)  Closed  Sun- 
days and  hohdays. 

"The  Promenade"-buffeteria  (Mon.-SaL, 
11:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.;  Sun.  11:30  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  on  performance  days  only.) 

"The  Gallery"-cafe  (Mon.-Sat.  11:30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.) 
Telephone:  833-8870 


The  Filene  Memorial  Organ  in  the  Concert 
Hall  contributed  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse. 
Sound  systems  contributed  by  the  RCA 
Corporation.  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano 
and  electronic  organ  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center.  Panel  truck  courtesy  of  Sheehy 
Ford,  Marlow  Heights,  Maryland. 
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.  oy  to  thyself. 


ABOUT  $10  A  FIFTH  PRICES  MAY  VARY  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  12  YEAR  OLD  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86  8  PROOF. 
BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND,  IMPORTED  BY  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS.  LTD.,  N.Y .  NY. 


Our  new  menthol 
is  a  lemon. 


ITER 
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iwist 

LEMON 

MENTHOL 
100'S 


Because  we  added 
a  dash  of  lemon 
freshness  to  new 
menthol  TWIST, 
it  tastes  fresher 
than  ordinary 
cigarettes  and 
gives  you  a 
smoother  cool. 
Try  TWIST,  the 
one  and  only 
lemon  menthol.  — 


Lemon  Menthol  100's 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  hias  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  ffealth. 


18  mg.  "Xc 
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AVERY  FISHER  HALL 
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LINCOLN  GENTER 
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Sometimes  taking  people  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic  culture  or  the 
exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day,  sharing  beautiful  moments 
with  someone  you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
experiences  that  Eastem  has  done  everything  possible 
to  make  them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer  together  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

The  Wings  of  Man. 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand-picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes. 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  most 
exceptional  vintage 
years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Netv  York. 


EXPRINTER  INTERNATIONAL 

presents 

2  more  fabulous 
encores  of 

A  MUSIC 

FESTIVAL 

AT  SEA 


In  cooperation  with  SUN  LINE  CRUISES: 

OPUS  IV 

MARCH  16 -APRIL  1,1974 
Port  Everglades /Athens /New  York 

Ports  of  Call: 
MADEIRA,  MALAGA,  MONTE  CARLO, 
PORTOFINO,  NAPLES,  PIRAEUS 

A    luxurious,    magnificently    musical 
sea/air  Odyssey  aboard  the   incom- 
parable S.S.  STELLA  SOLARIS. 
(Greek  Registry) 

From  $995  to  $2070 

(Including  air  return  from  Athens) 


In  cooperation  witti  HOLLAND  AMERICA  CRUISES: 

OPUSV 

APRIL  8 -20, 1974 
New  York  /Caribbean  Islands 

Ports  of  Call: 
PUERTO  RICO,  ST.  MAARTEN, 
ANTIGUA,  ST.  LUCIA,  MARTINIQUE, 
ST.  THOMAS 

An   unforgettable  voyage  attuned  to 
the  exquisite  pleasures  of  music  and 
soothing   Caribbean   breezes  aboard 
the  splendid  S.S.  ROTTERDAM. 
(Netherlands  Registry). 

From  $610  to  $1510 

Daily  shipboard  concerts  .  .  .  gala  in- 
port  musical  events  .  .  .  starring  a 
galaxy  of  the  world's  renowned  ar- 
tists .  .  .  promising  historic  exper- 
iences of  musicianly  virtuosity.  These 
two  unique  music  happenings  at  sea 
are  not  to  be  missed! 

RESERVATIONS  ARE  LIMITED. 

For   additional    information    contact 
your  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coupon  to: 

Exprinter  International  LC-2 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10036 
Tel;  (212)  244-7856 

Please  check:  D  Opus  IV  Q  Opus  V 

Name 

Address 
City 


Stale 


Zip 


My  Travel 
Agent  is 


Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Inc. 


Officers 

Amyas  Ames,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  Lawrence  A.  Wien,  Vice-Chairmen 

Gustave  L.  Levy,  Treasurer 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Managing  Director 


Board  of  Directors 

Amyas  Ames 
Hoyt  Ammidon 
Eli  M.  Black 
Richard  M.  Clurman 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Douglas 
Mrs.  Irving  Mitchell  Felt 
Sampson  R.  Field 
Richard  L.  Gelb 
Harry  B.  Helmsley 
Mrs.  Leon  Hess 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Howard  B.  Johnson 


David  M.  Keiser 
Francis  Keppel 
Gustave  L.  Levy 
John  E.  Lockwood 
William  F.  May 
Rev.  L.J.  McGinley,  s.j. 
George  S.  Moore 
Edward  J.  Mortola 
Crocker  Nevin 
Joseph  Papp 
John  LV  Rockefeller  3rd 
William  Rockefeller 


Martin  E.  Segal 
Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Spofford 
Frank  Stanton 
Frank  E.  Taplin 
Franklin  A.  Thomas 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Lowell  Wadmond 
Edward  R.  Wardwell 
George  Weissman 
Lawrence  A.  Wien 
Edgar  B.  Young 


EX  flFFiriO 

Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New  York 
William  Schuman,  President  Emeritus 


\ 


1 


Administration 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Managing  Director 
Mark  Schubart,  Director,  Education 
James  R.  Bjorge,  Associate  Director, 

Education 
Joseph  Caron,  Director, 

Public  Services 
Leonard  de  Paur,  Director, 

Community  Relations 
June  Dunbar,  Associate  Director,  Education 
Frank  S.  Gilligan,  Director,  Development 
John  Goberman,  Director, 

Media  Development 


Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Director, 

Concert  Halls 
Arthur  J.  Howard,  Director, 

General  Services 
William  W.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  Director, 

Programming 
Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Director, 

Operations 
Andre  Mirabelli,  Director,  Business  Affairs 
John  O'Keefe,  Director, 

Public  Information 


The  Lincoln  Center  Fund  Board  of  Trustees 


Hoyt  Ammidon,  Chairman 
R.  Manning  Brown,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Howard  B.Johnson 
Edwin  S.  Marks 


William  F.  May 
Crocker  Nevin 
William  M.  Rees 
Andrew  Y.  Rogers 


Robert  E.  Rubin 
Francis  B.  Shepard 
George  Weissman 
Lawrence  A.  Wien 


Lincoln  Center  Council 

Schuyler  G.  Chapin,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Richard  W,  Couper,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Lincoln  Kirstein,  New  York  City  Ballet 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Lincoln  Center 

Peter  Mennin,  The  fuilliard  School 

Carlos  Moseley,  New  York  Philharmonic 

Joseph  Papp,  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center 

Julius  Rudel,  New  York  City  Opera 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center 

Norman  Singer,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 


Lincoln  Center  Council  on  Educational  Programs 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center,  Chairman 

Bernard  Gersten,  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center 

Edwin  S.  Holmgren,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Mrs.  Norman  Lassalle,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

William  Nix,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Irwin  Scherzer,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Dr.  Leon  Thompson,  New  York  Philharmonic 

Gideon  Waldrop,  The  fuilliard  School 


Six  reasons  to  lease  the  totally  new  Cougar 

or  any  of  52  other  jine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  Jive  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our 
exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to 
coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your 
Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Association  members. 
It  covers  not  only  our  magnificent  Mercury 
Cougar,  but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea 
models  —  Continental  Mark  IV,  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 
Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 


Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


lay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365. 
I 

Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please    send    me   more    information    on    leasing    a    car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Had  Pablo  Casals  lived  another  few 
months,  he  would  have  attained  his 
ninety-eighth  birthday  on  December 
29.  Few  musicians  of  comparable  note 
have  come  so  close  to  the  century 
mark,  or  lived  so  productive  a  life  in 
and  out  of  music.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  eminent  in  music  who  also 
became  a  world  figure  on  the  larger 
stage  of  man's  involvements.  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski,  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  his  time,  became  premier  of 
Poland  after  World  War  I,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  was  a  respected  organist 
and  biographer  of  Bach  before  he 
earned  fame  for  his  hospital  at  Lam- 
barene,  Africa,  and  Reverence  for  Life. 
Casals'  crusade  for  peace  carried  him 
to  parts  of  the  world  he  had  not  vis- 
ited for  decades.  For  these  as  well  as 
self-sufficient  artistic  reasons,  the  De- 
cember cover  of  the  Alice  Tully  Hall 
program  is  devoted  to  a  painting  of 
Casals  by  the  Hungarian  artist  Lajos 
Markos. 

Alice  Tully  Hall  Two  on-going  series 
of  recitals  will  continue  in  December, 
with  Judith  Alstadter  offering  another 
Faure  program  on  the  19th  and 
Marie-Franqoise  Bucquet,  a  Euro- 
pean, presenting  a  facet  of  "Twentieth 
Century  Piano"  on  the  20th.  Guest 
artists  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center  during  De- 
cember are  pianist  Richard  Goode  on 
the  2nd  and  4th,  and  trumpeter  Ge- 
rard Schwartz  on  the  14th  and  16th. 
The  Community  Holiday  Festival 
sponsored  by  Con  Edison  begins  on 
December  17th. 

Avery  Fisher  Hall  Lincoln  Center's 
Great  Performers  series  will  include 
both  classical  and  popular  material 
during  December.  Evelyn  Lear,  so- 
prano, and  Thomas  Stewart,  bass  bar- 
itone, are  joined  by  pianist  Malcolm 


Frager  on  December  2nd,  and  pianist 
Alicia  De  Larrocha  will  hold  the  stage 
alone  to  perform  the  complete  "Go- 
yescas"  of  Enrique  Granados  on  De- 
cember 9th.  John  Prine  will  be  heard 
on  December  9.  Blues  'N  Roots,  a  new 
series  of  four  evenings  will  offer  Mose 
Allison,  Howlin'  Wolf,  Sonny  Terry 
and  Brownie  McGee  as  guest  artists 
on  December  2.  The  Vienna  Choir 
Boys,  pictured  on  the  cover  of  the  Av- 
ery Fisher  Hall  program,  will  be 
heard  during  the  holiday  season  be- 
ginning on  December  28. 

Juilliard  Theater  The  American  Op- 
era Center  begins  its  1973-74  season 
with  performances  on  December  14, 
15  and  17  at  8  PM  and  December  16 
at  3  of  Smetana's  The  Bartered  Bride. 
Peter  Herman  Adler,  who  conducts, 
has  also  staged  the  work. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  During 
December,  the  repertory  will  be  joined 
by  Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra,  with  Six- 
ten  Ehrling  conducting  and  Lawrence 
Shadur  in  his  debut  as  Paolo;  by  Puc- 
cini's La  Boheme  with  Leif  Segerstam 
appearing  for  the  first  time  as  conduc- 
tor, and  two  new  members  of  the  com- 
pany, Enriqueta  Tarres  as  Mimi  and 
Maralin  Niska  as  Musetta;  and  by 
Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  with  Carlos 
Montane  in  his  New  York  debut  as 
Des  Grieux.  From  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild  comes  word  that  Robert 
Jacobson,  former  managing  editor  of 
these  programs,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Editor  of  Opera  News. 

New  York  State  Theater  The  story  of 
the  New  York  State  Theater  for  De- 
cember is  the  story  of  Tchaikovsky's 
The  Nutcracker,  an  annual  adornment 
of  the  holiday  season  since  the  com- 
pany began  performing  it  in  1952. 
Following  the  first  performance  De- 
cember 6  at  8  PM,  performances  will 


be  given  on  a  Tuesday  to  Sunday 
schedule,  with  the  exception  of  Tues- 
day, December  25.  Performance  times 
will  vary  from  4  PM  and  8  PM  on 
Friday,  December  7,  and  2  PM  and  8 
PM  on  Saturdays  (beginning  on  De- 
cember 8)  to  2  PM  and  6  PM  on  Sun- 
days (beginning  on  December  9)  to  6 
PM  on  Tuesday  to  Friday  (beginning 
on  December  11)  and  1  PM  and  5 
PM  on  Wednesday,  December  26;  2 
PM  on  Thursday,  December  27  and 
Friday,  December  28.  The  final  per- 
formance on  Monday,  December  31 
will  be  at  8  PM. 

Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  The  first 
season  of  Joseph  Papp's  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival  began  on  No- 
vember 8  with  David  Rabe's  Boom 
Boom  Room.  In  the  Mitzi  E.  Newhouse 
Theater  (formerly  the  Forum)  a  sea- 
son of  Shakespeare  opened  on  No- 
vember 10  with  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
The  Tempest  will  follow  on  January  26 
and  Coriolanus  on  April  13.  Other  at- 
tractions scheduled  for  the  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  are  The  Au  Pair 
Man  by  Hugh  Leonard,  with  Julie 
Harris  and  Charles  Durning,  and  Au- 
gust Strindberg's  Dance  of  Death,  in 
which  the  principal  performers  are 
Max  von  Sydow  and  Joanne  Wood- 
ward. Another  play  (by  a  black 
writer)  and  a  musical  will  be  identi- 
fied at  a  later  date.  Performances  at 
the  Vivian  Beaumont  are  on  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  evenings  at  8  P.M., 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  afternoons  at  2:00 
P.M.  Curtain  time  for  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  mat- 
inees is  2:30  P.M. 

New  York  Public  Library  at  Lincoln 
Center  "The  Rise  of  Television:  The 
First  Decade  1948-1959"  is  the  title  of 
an  exhibit  that  will  open  in  the  Main 
Gallery  on  December  17th. 
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Micronite  filter. 

Mild,  smooth  taste. 

America's  quality  cigarette. 

Kent. 


Kings:  16  mg."l3r,"  1.0  mg.  nicotine;  lOO'S:  19  mg,"tar," 
1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Now  is  tlie  time  to  stop  and  think  of  those  things 
youVe  heard  people  asking  for  all  year  long. 
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Lincoln  Center  Marquee 


"Community  Holiday  Festival" 


Photo:  William  I.  Kaufman 
Long  Island  Ballet  Theater  presents  Sousa's  Red,  White  and  Blue 

Over  40  neighborhood  performing  groups  from  all 
boroughs  of  New  York,  Westchester  County  and  many  of 
the  city's  ethnic  communities  will  perform  in  the  Lincoln 
Center  "Community  Holiday  Festival,"  sponsored  by  Con 
Edison.  The  festival  of  14  performances— which  begins 
December  17  and  continues  for  two  weeks— features 
groups  of  neighborhood  dancers,  singers,  musicians  and 
actors  performing  in  Alice  Tully  Hall  as  a  gift  to  the  chil- 
dren and  their  families  of  the  metropolitan  area.  This  sea- 
son there  will  be  six  "International  Holiday  Matinees  for 
Children"  followed  by  eight  early  evening  performances 
designed  for  children  and  their  parents. 

Performances  designed  for  the  entire  family  begin  on 
Wednesday,  December  26,  with  the  All-City  Concert 
Choir  joining  guest  artists  from  the  borough  of  Queens 
for  a  gala  opening-night  celebration.  Family  perfor- 
mances continue  with  "A  Brooklyn  Holiday,"  December 
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Photo:  Susanne  Faulkner  Stevens 
Holiday  matinee  for  children.  Chinese  Ribbon  Dance. 

27,  at  7:30  PM;"Staten  Island  Evening,"  December  28,  at 
7:30  PM;  "A  Westchester  Holiday,"  December  29,  at  2:30 
PM;  "A  Bronx  Holiday  Evening,"  December  29,  at  7:30 
PM;  "A  Puerto  Rican  Celebration,"  December  30,  at  2:30 
PM;  and  the  colorful  "China  Night,"  December  30,  at 
7:30  PM.  The  final  performance  of  this  year's  "Commu- 
nity Holiday  Festival"  will  feature  the  traditional  Har- 
lem Cultural  Council's  presentation  of  "A  Black  New 
Year's  Eve  Celebration,"  December  31,  at  7:30  PM. 

The  "Community  Holiday  Festival"  is  an  annual 
event  during  the  holiday  season,  which  brings  to  frui- 
tion a  plan  by  Lincoln  Center  and  Con  Edison  to  show- 
case, in  a  major  concert  hall,  talent  from  the  city's  di- 
verse local  communities.  Con  Edison,  in  addition  to 
sponsoring  the  Festival,  is  distributing  the  tickets  and  is 
working  through  the  coordinating  borough  arts  councils 
and  hundreds  of  community  and  civic  associations. 


Commonwealth   of  Puerto  Rico   celebrates    "The  Night   Before  Epiphany." 


Photo:  William  I.  Kaufman 


Mark  Schubart:  Lincoln  Center's  Director  of  Education 


SUSANNE  FAULKNER  STEVENS 


"Expanding  Educational  Objectives 
Through  Aesthetic  Awareness" 


Coordinating  Lincoln  Center's  varied 
educational  programs  is  an  arduous 
job  few  administrators  would  care  to 
tackle.  For  Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln 
Center's  Director  of  Education,  the 
position  involves  far  more  than 
merely  fashioning  a  wide  spectrum  of 
educational  activities.  "The  old  grand 
sounding  generalities  which  purport 
to  represent  goals  for  arts  programs 
will  no  longer  serve  if  the  arts  are  to 
play  a  more  incisive  role  in  the  educa- 
tional process,"  says  Schubart.  "It  is 
no  longer  enough  to  talk  about  'en- 
richment,' 'inspiration'  and  'uplifting 
the  spirit.' "  The  complex  problem 
centering  about  a  meaningful  aes- 
thetic education  for  young  people  is 
the  crucial  issue  Schubart  has  sought 
to  unravel. 

As  a  youth  he  had  aspirations  of 
pursuing  a  career  as  a  composer.  His 
musical  training  was  in  piano,  flute 
and  composition.  In  the  latter  area  he 
studied  with  Roger  Sessions.  "I  was 
trained  as  a  musician,"  recalls 
Schubart,  "but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  could  ever  make  a  living  as 
a  composer.  I  assumed  that  I  would 
have  to  make  my  living  somewhere 
else.  Through  a  curious  set  of  circum- 

10 


stances  I  got  a  job  as  Assistant  Music 
Editor  of  the  newspaper  PM.  The 
publication  is  long  defunct.  PM  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  New  York  not 
to  carry  advertising.  It  was  an  experi- 
mental paper,  of  sorts.  After  that  I 
joined  The  New  York  Times  staff"  as  Mu- 
sic Editor.  And  as  far  as  pursuing  a 
career  as  a  composer,  well,  I  haven't 
written  a  note  in  ten  years.  I  am  a 
very  lazy  composer.  I  wrote  a  few 
pieces  that  I  like  but  I  am  not  really 
very  talented.  If  I  were  talented  I 
would  still  be  writing  music." 

Before  joining  Lincoln  Center  in 
1963,  he  held  the  post  of  Dean  and 
subsequently  Vice-President  of  The 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  (now  The 
Juilliard  School).  Schubart  said  that 
the  Center's  education  program  ac- 
tually began  before  any  of  the  build- 
ings were  completed.  "It  was  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  the  Center,"  he 
said.  "One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
bringing  all  the  constituents  together 
was  so  that  they  could  jointly  develop 
a  more  meaningful  kind  of  perform- 
ing arts  program  for  the  schools,  and 
draw  upon  all  the  resources  of  all  the 
constituents  in  some  coordinated  way. 
And  part  of  the  original  case  for  the 


Center  was  always  education.  This 
was  one  of  the  important  reasons  for 
the  entire  enterprise." 

During  the  Center's  formative  years 
the  constituents  began  raising  money 
for  education  as  part  of  its  overall 
fund-raising  program.  Through  small 
grants  they  tried  to  develop  ways  of 
making  the  performing  arts  accessible 
to  students  throughout  the  entire  city. 
"The  first  funds,"  explained  Schubart, 
"were  used  to  establish  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Studio.  Its  compact  pro- 
ductions began  touring  in  the  schools 
even  before  Philharmonic  Hall  was 
opened  in  1962.  This  is  before  a  con- 
certed educational  program  really  be- 
gan. When  I  came  to  the  Center  there 
were  two  programs  already  in  prog- 
ress. One  was  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Studio,  previously  mentioned,  and  the 
second  was  a  program  associated  with 
Juilliard.  The  latter  involved  bringing 
children  to  Juilliard  on  Friday  nights, 
to  attend  concerts  and  meet  with 
teachers.  But  it  became  clear  at  the 
very  outset  that  the  program  had  vast 
potential  and  needed  someone  to  puU 
it  all  together,  to  make  it  work  on  a 

continued  on  page  12 
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On  January  10, 197^ 
ueen  Elizabeth  2  will  sail  on  her  first  voyage  around  the  world. 

80  days,  from'^4,800  to*86,24ft 


On  a  cold  Saturday  night  in  January, 
The  Greatest  Ship  in  the  World  will  slip  from 
New  York  harbor  to  circumnavigate  the 
earth.  She  will  return  at  nine  in  the  morning 
on  Monday,  March  3 1st. 

Around  the  world  in  80  days. 

Her  itinerary  includes  the  most 
fascinating  and  exotic  ports  of  call  on  four 
continents  and  seven  seas.  She'll  sail  to 
Curasao  and  Cape  Town,  Mombasa  and 
Mahe  in  the  Seychelles,  Bombay  and  Bali, 
Hong  Kong  and  Honolulu  and  fourteen 
other  ports  in  between.  She  will,  of  course, 
cross  the  international  date  line  and  the 
equator,  and  sail  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  the  perfect  world 
cruiser.  She  was  built  as  both  a  transatlantic 
liner  and  cruise  ship.  As  a  result  she  is 
capable  of  great  port-to-port  speed, 
allowing  more  time  in  major  ports.  It  would 
take  slower  ships  many  more  days  to 
traverse  her  glamorous  route  and  would 
require  a  proportionately  higher  fare. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  magnificent  inside 
and  out.  She's  65,000  tons  and  1 3  stories 
high.  Her  staterooms  and  public  rooms  have 
been  designed  by  noted  interior  designers. 


And  there  is  a  great  variety  of  things  to  see 
and  do  aboard  her;  nearly  as  much  as  there 
is  in  many  of  the  ports  to  which  she  can 
take  you. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  will  provide  a 
dimension  of  comfort  and  luxury  never 
before  known  on  a  world  cruise.  Room  for 
room,  her  staterooms  are  the  largest  afloat 
and  nearly  three-quarters  have  a  view  of  the 
sea.  The  service  is  British,  and  impeccable; 
with  two  crew  members  for  every  three 
passengers. 

The  food  will  be  impeccable  as  well. 
You  will  be  travelling  with  three  of  the 
world's  most  superb  restaurants.  Each  has 
an  ocean  view.  Each  has  its  own  kitchen. 
Each  has  only  one  sitting,  so  dining  is 
relaxed  and  unhurried.  And  the  food  will 
be,  in  preparation  and  presentation,  some 
of  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Because  it  is  her  premiere  world  cruise 
and  space  is  limited  many  of  the  most 
desirable  staterooms  are  being  reserved.  If 
you  would  like  to  reserve  space,  or  if  you 
would  hke  more  information,  simply  call 
your  Travel  Agent.  Or  write  Cunard, 
555  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10017. 
We'll  be  happy  to  send  you  our  brochure. 
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Great  Ships  of  British  Registry  since  1 840. 


Mark  Schubart 

continued  from  page  10 


larger  scale.  That  was  the  job  that  I 
undertook." 

Leaving  Juilliard  and  coming  to 
Lincoln  Center  to  head  its  educa- 
tional division  was,  for  Schubart,  al- 
most like  changing  professions.  "It 
was  a  change  in  direction  for  me,"  he 
said.  "I  had  previously  spent  17  years 
in  the  training  of  artists,  and  then 
when  I  came  to  Lincoln  Center  I  be- 
came involved  with  the  arts  as  a  com- 
ponent of  general  education." 

His  first  project  as  Director  of  Edu- 
cation was  to  involve  all  the  con- 
stituents in  the  program.  Together 
they  represented  a  powerful  resource 
that  could  be  tapped  for  formulating 
new  and  long-lasting  educational  pro- 
grams. "The  Metropolitan  Opera 
Guild,  for  example,  has  been  in  busi- 
ness a  long  time  in  schools,"  says 
Schubart.  "The  Philharmonic  has  had 
children's  concerts  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  what  had  never  been  un- 
dertaken before  was  to  bring  to 
schools  a  program  involving  all  the 
performing  arts,  in  some  productive, 
coordinated  way." 


Following  a  year  of  extensive  re- 
search on  New  York's  Public  School 
system,  and  after  having  consulted 
with  numerous  educators,  Schubart 
established,  in  1964,  the  Council  on 
Educational  Programs.  "This  is  a 
steering  committee  of  all  the  con- 
stituents," he  went  on.  "The  Council 
has  been  meeting  every  month  since 
its  inception.  It  has  been  very  effective 
in  coordinating  all  the  constituents. 
Together  we  have  grown  up  and 
struggled  through  some  very  diflScult 
problems,  such  as  what  kinds  of  pre- 
sentations are  best  for  young  people, 
and  the  type  of  programs  we  can 
create  right  here  at  Lincoln  Center. 
An  important  administrative  develop- 
ment came  about  after  we  ap- 
proached the  late  New  York  State 
Education  Commissioner,  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  in  order  to  have  the  State 
Education  Department  co-sponsor 
this  program.  Commissioner  Allen 
agreed  to  co-sponsorship,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  quite  a  breakthrough. 
There  had  never  been  any  official  lia- 
ison between  art  institutions  on  the 


one  hand  and  the  whole  educational 
school  establishment  on  the  other." 

To  understand  how  the  Center's  so- 
phisticated educational  machinery 
works,  Schubart  divided  it  into  four 
major  areas  of  activity.  "Let  me  begin 
with  our  performances  in  schools,"  he 
said.  "At  this  moment  we  do  about 
600  different  performances  in 
schools— this  embraces  the  whole 
northeast  region.  These  are  perform- 
ances of  opera,  concerts,  ballet,  film 
and  drama.  These  range  from  formal 
auditorium  presentations  to  informal 
dialogue  situations.  The  second  phase 
takes  into  account  the  reverse  side  of 
the  coin  by  which  we  bring  students 
into  Lincoln  Center.  Together,  the 
constituents  bring  in  about  150,000 
students  a  year.  That  is  a  substantial 
student  inflow.  The  third  area  of  ac- 
tivity centers  around  teaching.  We 
found  that  just  putting  on  a  perform- 
ance for  a  young  person  is  not  enough. 
With  that  approach  you  only  reach 
the  child  who  is  already  motivated  or 
who   has   already   experienced   the 

continued  on  page  15 


\n  London,you  can  see  the  sights  all  year  and  see  the  plays  allyear. 
But  now,  you'll  see  both  for  less  on  Air-India's  8-day  theatre  tour. 

Roundtrip5B04. 

With  its  plays,  revues,  opera,  dance,  clubs,  and  casinos, 
London  is  one  ofthe  few  cities  in  the  world  where  the 
night  can  shine  as  brightly  as  the  day. 

An  Air-India  $304  Curtaintime  Tour  of  London 
begins  with  a  serene  Air-India  New  York-London 
roundtrip  flight. 

You'll  also  get  a  London  hotel  with  private  bath, 
daily  Continental  breakfast,  airport-hotel  transfers, 
sightseeing,  4  theatre  tickets,  entree  to  a  chic  London 
casino,  discounts  at  specially  selected  shops,  and  a 
resident  host. 

You'll  agree  that  Air-India  gives  you  the  best  show 

in  the  air,  just  as  its  tours  give  you  the  best  shows 

in  London. 

Tours  depart  N.Y.  through  March  31 ,  1974,  (no  departures 

Dec.  15  through  Jan.  5).  Prices  based  on  GIT  economy, 

roundtrip  fare,  double  occupancy  in  hotels.  If  10-person 

group  not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged.  LIpon 

government  approval,  fares  may  increase  Jan.  1. 

Reservations  must  be  made  15  days  in  advance. 

p ...... , 

'     Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  Air-India 

'     theatre  tours. 

'     D  London     D  London-Vienna 

D  London-Moscow-Leningrad  LC-12 


Name 


I       Address 
I 


City,  Sl.ite,  Zip 

I 
I 

'  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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American  conductors  are  a  rare  breed 

-especially  in  America. 


In  the  culture-conscious  United  States, 
there  is  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can symphony  conductors. 

Exxon  is  trying  to  help.  We're  sponsoring 
the  Exxon-Affiliate  Artists  Conductor  program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  accelerate  the 
careers  of  young  American  conductors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expose  more  Americans  to 
fine  symphonic  music. 

The  program  has  already  placed  six 
young  conductors  in  residence  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  the  San  Diego  Symphony, 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony. They're  getting  invaluable  experience 
working  closely  with  ranking  conductors  for 
a  full  season. 

These  young  conductors  are  handling  re- 
hearsals. And  they're  conducting  "outreach" 
concerts  for  special  audiences— in  parks 
and  schools  for  youngsters,  in  homes  for 


the  aged,  and  in  other  institutions  where  the 
audiences  are  often  unfamiliar  with  classical 
music. 

They're  also  working  with  smaller  musi- 
cal groups  in  areas  around  their  orchestra's 
home  city.  Because  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  is  to  build  public  support  for  classi- 
cal music  and  symphony  orchestras. 

And  most  important  to  them,  these  young 
maestros  are  conducting  the  full  orchestras 
in  regularly  scheduled  concerts  several  times 
during  the  season. 

We  hope  Exxon  with  Affiliate  Artists,  Inc. 
will  bring  many  hours  of  musical 
pleasure  to  American  audiences. 
By  American  conductors. 


We'd  like  you  to  know 
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give  It. 


Old  Crand-Dad 


Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family 


Keiii 


prcof  and  100  proof  Bottled  in  Bond.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 


Mark  Schubart 

continued  from  page  12 

event.  But  since  the  primary  thrust  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reach 
young  people  who  have  never  had  this 
kind  of  experience  before,  we  found 
that  the  formal  presentation  was  just 
not  enough.  We  developed  a  core  of 
artists,  mostly  young  artists,  who  are 
interested  in  working  with  young 
people.  We  call  them  Resource  Profes- 
sionals. They  go  into  schools  and  ac- 
tually teach  the  students  what  the  arts 
are  all  about.  This  is  more  effective,  in 
many  respects,  than  the  procedure  in 
which  artists  come  and  go  all  in  the 
same  day.  These  artists  are  in  resi- 
dence in  the  schools  for  up  to  ten 
weeks.  They  not  only  work  with  the 
young  students  but  with  the  teacher 
as  well.  The  fourth  area  involves  pub- 
lishing. Curiously,  there  is  very  little 
about  the  arts  that  is  designed  for  kids 
who  are  not  necessarily  interested  in 
the  arts.  There  is  a  lot  of  written  mate- 
rial on  how  to  play  instruments  and 
about  the  important  composers,  but 
there  is  very  little  that  explores  this 
very  basic  subject  of  aesthetic  educa- 


tion or  aesthetic  awareness.  We  have 
joined  forces  with  an  organization 
called  CEMREL.  CEMREL  is  a  re- 
gional educational  laboratory,  funded 
largely  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  developed  an  interesting 
set  of  teaching  tools  for  kids  and 
teachers  which  focuses  on  aesthetic 
perception  and  awareness— of  how 
children  perceive  the  world  around 
them.  We  are  co-publishing  these  ma- 
terials with  Viking  Press." 

The  problems  of  finding  programs 
that  are  suitable  for  specific  age 
groups,  whether  on  the  primary  or 
secondary  level,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  Schubart.  As  a  result  of  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
he  did  a  major  study  on  the  perform- 
ing arts,  titled  Performing  Arts  Institu- 
tions and  Young  People.  "The  Hunting  of 
the  Squiggle, "  which  was  published  by 
Praeger  Publishers  in  book  form  in 
1972.  It  explored,  he  said,  areas  that 
had  previously  been  untouched.  "No- 
body had  really  looked  at  what  is  or 
might  be  the  relationship  between  cul- 
tural institutions  and  children,"  says 
Schubart.  "There  were  two  recom- 
mendations that  came  out  of  that 
study.  One  was  that  the  arts  institu- 


tions had  to  rethink  what  they  were 
trying  to  do.  The  assumption  was  that 
the  purpose  of  a  symphony  orchestra, 
for  example,  was  to  make  a  youngster 
like  a  symphony  orchestra.  And  that 
the  purpose  of  opera  institutions  was 
to  make  kids  like  opera.  What  I  came 
away  with  from  the  study  was  that  the 
objective  should  be  to  use  the  opera, 
the  symphony  and  the  drama  to  teach 
children  to  see  and  to  hear— to  per- 
ceive and  be  aware  sufficiently  to 
make  their  own  decisions  about  what 
they  are  perceiving.  The  child  may 
get  these  insights  and  awarenesses  and 
wind  up  deciding  that  he  doesn't 
really  like  the  symphony  orchestra  or 
the  opera.  So  in  a  way  it  was  sort  of  a 
radical  notion." 

Schubart  feels  that  developing  an 
aesthetic  awareness  in  children  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  more  children  enjoy- 
ing and  relating  to  the  performing 
arts.  The  age  level  of  the  child,  he 
feels,  is  not  the  most  significant  factor 
in  evaluating  a  young  person's  "aes- 
thetic awareness."  "More  important 
than  the  age  of  the  child,"  continued 
Schubart,  "is  the  experience  and  the 
type  of  background  the  child  has  had. 
If  you  have  a  child  who  comes  from  a 
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culturally  oriented  home,  he  is  ready 
for  things  in  the  second  and  third 
grade  that  another  child  may  not  be 
ready  for  until  he  reaches  high  school. 
Another  stumbling  block  we  con- 
stantly face,"  he  explained,  "is  defin- 
ing culture.  What  actually  do  we 
mean  by  culture?  There  are  130  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  there  are  many,  many  cultural 
traditions.  Basically  Lincoln  Center 
represents  a  Western  European  cul- 
tural tradition.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  should  change.  We  at  Lin- 
coln Center  cannot  assume  that  be- 
cause a  child  does  not  like  a  string 
quartet,  that  he  doesn't  have  a  culture 
of  his  own.  He  probably  does.  The 
constituents  have  been  living  with 
these  problems  and  are  very  serious 
about  understanding  them.  We  have 
had  to  learn  a  lot.  Nobody  knows  the 
answers  to  all  these  questions." 

One  of  the  central  problems,  ac- 
cording to  Schubart,  is  the  way  chil- 
dren perceive  stimuli  around  them. 
This  is  an  area  that  educators  are  just 
beginning  to  explore.  "Educators 
know  much  more  about  how  children 
learn  cognitive  skills,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  etc.,"  he  resumed.  "But  in  this 


large  area  of  the  senses  and  feelings, 
they  are  still  learning.  Educators  are 
now  expanding  their  research  efforts 
to  include  perception,  as  it  involves 
everything— perceiving  the  environ- 
ment and  the  way  the  world  looks. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  to  get  at  these 
problems.  Institutions  such  as  Lincoln 
Center,  if  they  are  willing  to  invest  the 
time,  energy  and  resources,  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  resolving 
the  problem.  We  are  now  far  beyond 
the  old  musical  appreciation  racket. 
We  know  that  doesn't  work.  We  have 
been  having  children's  concerts  for 
100  years,  and  the  audience  for  serious 
music  is  still  approximately  four  per- 
cent of  the  population." 

The  arts  still  occupy  a  peripheral 
position  within  the  overall  educa- 
tional curriculum  of  most  schools. 
"The  arts  are  always  the  first  thing  to 
go.  When  the  school  budget  is  cut,  the 
arts  invariably  suffer."  The  total  gross 
cost  of  Lincoln  Center's  educational 
program  approximates  a  million  dol- 
lars. Of  that  amount  the  schools  con-' 
tribute  about  $600,000  and  the  Cen- 
ter raises  almost  $400,000  from  the 
private  sector  to  make  up  the  balance. 
"Some   years    ago    we   had    a    major 


grant  from  the  Edna  McConnell 
Clark  Foundation,"  he  said.  "That, 
together  with  other  grants  we  receive 
from  foundations,  helps  us  to  keep  the 
cost  down  so  that  the  schools  can  af- 
ford to  buy  our  services.  The  Board  of 
Education  appropriates  money  to  the 
schools  to  support  the  program.  It  was 
of  great  significance  this  year  that 
eight  of  the  32  community  school 
boards  appropriated  their  own  funds 
to  participate  in  the  program.  That  is 
a  tremendous  boost  to  all  of  us.  That 
is  really  grass  roots  stuff.  Despite  the 
terrible  crunch  on  the  school  budgets, 
we  are  nevertheless  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  terms  of  priorities— if 
schools  continue  to  want  our  services. 
It  means  that  we  are  doing  something 
in  terms  of  meeting  their  educational 
objectives." 

Each  year  Lincoln  Center's  Educa- 
tional division  designs  new  and  more 
timely  materials  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  schools  it  services. 
More  important,  however,  is 
Schubart's  willingness  to  learn  more 
about  teaching  the  performing  arts 
and  to  freely  adopt  and  experiment 
with  new  techniques. 

Robert  V.  Weinstein 


The  only  vodka  produced  and  bottled  in  Russia  distilled  of  grain  neutral  spirits  and 
imported  at  80  and  KK)  proof  by  Monsieur  Henri  Wines  Ltd.,  New  York 
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WHICH  SPEAKER 
WOULD  YOU 


LAST? 


Sure^Sylvaniaisn'tthename    KLH       Hemispherical  design  pro- 
that  pops  right  into  your  head    JgL  ^'^^^  ^^^  r/2-inch  dome  mid- 
when  you  think  of  audio   Anx/ENT  ^^^^^  ^'^^  exceptional  dis- 
speakers.  But  choosing  us      dA^F     persion. 
last  for  that  reason  could     iuiapa?^  ^^^  ^he  extra-thin 

be  your  first  mistake.  cioucd       rnylar  construction  of  the 

Your  second  mistake  rISHER  1-inch  dome  tweetermeans 
would  be  not  listening  to  us  SYLVANIA  a  low  moving  mass  and  a 
before  you  buy  one  of  those  other     high  frequency  response  a  fu 


speakers.  After  all,  the  Sylvania 
AS125  speakers  received  rave 
reviews  in  a  top  stereo  magazine. 

And  when  you  hear  the  new 
Sylvania  AS225,  as  shown  below, 
you1l  reallywonderwhyyou  didn't 
think  of  us  sooner. 

There  are  four  speakers  inside 
the  AS225  walnut-veneer  cabinet. 
The  12-inch  woofer  has  a  powerful 
20  oz.  AInico  magnet  a  2V2-inch 
voice  coil  for  greater  cone  control, 
and  a  massive  woofer  cone  for 
greater  rigidity  The  result  is  out- 
standing transient  response. 

Our  low  mid-range  cone  con- 
tainsalOoz.bariumferrite  magnet 
structure.  Mechanical  decoupling 
at  the  2000Hz  crossover  point 
cuts  down  on  distortion  and  power 
waste. 


octave  above  the  normal  limits  of 
human  hearing. 

Sound  good  on  paper?  It'll 
sound  even  better  when  you  go  to 
your  Sylvania  dealerand  hear  it. 

AndyouH  like  the  sound  of  the 
price,  too. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that 
while  Sylvania  might  not  be  your 
first  choice,  it  might  be  your  best 
choice. 


Sylvania  Entertainment  Products 
Group,  Batavia,  N.Y. 
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Waste  Watcher 
Israel  Proler— 
he  collects 
steel  cans  by 
the  millions 

Israel  Proler  is  one  of  America's 
new  breed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
Chairman  of  Texas-based  Proler 
International  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  America's  environ- 
mental shape.  And  he  is  doing 
something  about  it  by  reclaiming 
everything  from  junked  autos  to 
used  tin  cans. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  10-billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watch- 
ers are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
lo     American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON         1973-1974 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 


Wednesday  Evening,  December  12,  1973,  at  8:30 
Friday  Evening,  December  14,  1973,  at  8:30 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conductor 


BACH     Suite  No.  3  in  D,  S.  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  I  and  II 

Bourr^e 

Gigue 

♦PISTON     Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 

Alquanto  largo— lento  espressivo— 

Allegro  assai 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

INTERMISSION 

STRAUSS     "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  30 


*  {First  performance  in  New  York) 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


Baldwin  Piano 


jDeutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 
Members    of   the    audience    who    must    leave    the    auditorium    before    the    end    of    the 
concert  are  earnestly  requested   to  do  so  between  numbers,   not   during  the   performance 


NOTES  ON 
THE  PROGRAM 


Suite  No.  3  in  D,  S.  1068 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 
(1685-1750) 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players 
at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's  musical  es- 
tablishment, but  Bach  was  probably  able, 
without  difficulty,  to  find  a  third  for  his 
performances  of  the  Third  Suite.  Scored 
for  double  band  (trumpets  and  timpani 
against  oboes,  strings  and  harpsichord),  it 
is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It 
may  well  have  been  written  for  some  spe- 
cial court  celebration.  The  opening  grave 
section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and 
cheerfully  pompous;  it  leads  into  a  bright 
vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an 
elaborate  part  for  the  first  violin.  A  short- 
ened and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings   the   Overture    to   its    end. 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for 
strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most  poi- 
gnantly lovely  melodies  ever  written;  in 
one  early  version  of  the  score  there  is  an 
indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should 
be  performed  by  a  solo  player.  The  mood 
is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably  calm. 
The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a 
Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are,  to  quote  the 
late  Thurston  Dart:  "all  of  them  suitable 
for  dancing." 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
(1971) 

WALTER  PISTON 
(Born  1894) 

The  present  century  has  seen  the  adoption 
of  metal  flutes  and  the  virtual  obsoles- 
cence of  the  wooden  flute  as  an  orchestral 
instrument,  an  event  which  cannot  be  re- 
ported without  some  regret  over  the  loss  of 
the  wooden  flute's  mellowness  and  beauty 
of  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  our  concept  of 
musical  tone  has  been  altered  in  favor  of 
greater  concentration  and  sharper  de- 
lineation. I  can  recall  one  famous  flutist 
(not  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony) 
who  played  a  wooden  instrument  and  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said,  "You  can  hear 
his  whiskers."  Modern  flutes  are  made  of 
silver,  gold,  even  platinum,  and  they  sur- 
pass those  of  wood  in  ease  of  speaking, 
agility,  brilliance  of  tone  and  security  in 


the  upper  register.  Their  tone  is  pure, 
clear  and  serene,  presenting  beauty  of  a 
different  quality  from  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  technical  proficiency  of  the  flute  is 
proverbial.  There  is  a  story  about  a  gen- 
tleman seen  standing  before  a  wall  in  the 
Chinese  section  of  Boston,  intently  study- 
ing the  news  bulletins  printed  in  Chinese. 
A  friend  came  along  and  asked,  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  can  read  that?"  He  re- 
plied, "No,  but  if  I  had  my  flute  I  could 
play  it." 

A  composer  has  to  'hear'  mentally  the 
sound  of  whatever  notes  he  puts  on  paper. 
This  involves  an  act  of  memory,  a  faculty 
varying  greatly  among  individuals,  and  it 
is  a  capacity  acquired  through  listening  to 
music  while  seeing  it,  or  while  otherwise 
knowing  what  the  notes  are.  It  is  not  only 
a  memory  of  pitch  but  also  one  of  tone 
quality,  and  this  poses  problems  in  the 
case  of  instruments,  for  there  is  evolu- 
tional change  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  together  with  change  in  the 
'sound-ideal'  sought  by  the  individual 
player,  or  answering  to  the  taste  of  a  par- 
ticular period  or  national  culture.  We  do 
not  know  the  sound  of,  say,  a  flute  note  in 
a  Beethoven  symphony  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  and  the  poor  composer  of  today 
doesn't  know  what  his  flute  note  will 
sound  like  50  years  hence. 

The  Concerto  was  composed  in  1971  in 
Belmont,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Woodstock,  Vermont.  It  is  one  continuous 
movement,  consisting  of  three  sections 
marked  by  the  following  designations  of 
tempo  and  spirit:  Alquanto  largo— Lento  es- 
pressivo— Allegro  assai.  The  world  premiere 
was  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  with  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  the 
soloist,  on  September  22,  1972,  as  part  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  open- 
ing concert  of  the  season. 

WALTER  PISTON 

"Also  sprach  Zarathustra" 
("Thus  Spake  Zarathustra"), 
Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  30 

RICHARD  STRAUSS 

(1864-1949) 

Friedrich    Nietzsche's    Also    sprach    Zara- 


thustra, which  moved  Richard  Strauss  to 
the  creation  of  his  large-scaled  tone  poem 
in  1896,  is  surely  no  less  a  poem  in  prose 
than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Strauss's 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  work  at  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  might  still  have  been  considered  a 
large  order:  "I  did  not  intend  to  write 
philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietzsche's 
great  work  musically.  I  meant  to  convey 
by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin, 
through  the  various  phases  of  develop- 
ment, religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up  to 
Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman." 

It  can  be  said  that  Strauss's  musical  in- 
tent is  clearer  in  his  music  than  in  the 
above  protestation.  Strauss  found  for  his 
tone  poems  nothing  more  suitable  and  in- 
spiring than  the  soul's  adventure;  its  he- 
roic struggle  with  the  obstacles  of  this 
world;  its  experience  of  joys  and  passions; 
its  final  beatification.  The  Zarathustra  of 
Strauss,  like  the  sage  of  Nietzsche,  has 
tasted  life  lustily,  fuU-bloodedly,  search- 
ing. His  aims  are  high;  he  embraces  those 
quests  which  man  has  set  as  his  goal- 
creeds,  knowledge,  love,  the  perception  of 
beauty.  He  surpasses  in  his  perception, 
and  his  weapon  for  surpassing  is  the  piti- 
less testing  of  all  that  may  be  weakly,  half- 
hearted, confining,  a  denial  of  nature.  It  is 
a  weapon  of  purification  by  rejection. 
That  may  be  the  quest  of  the  'human 
race,'  but  it  is  more  plainly  still  the  quest 
of  the  artist  as  creator  in  search  of  beauty; 
it  becomes  in  part  autobiographical,  the 
record  of  his  musical  aspirations. 

Nietzsche  found  a  name  for  the  domi- 
nating figure  of  his  poem  in  Zoroaster,  the 
Persian  prophet  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Be- 
yond this,  the  two  philosophers  seem  to 
have  few  points  in  common. 

The  opening  paragraph  which  contains 
Zarathustra's  introductory  speech  is 
printed  opposite  the  title  page  of  Strauss's 
score : 

"Having  attained  the  age  of  30,  Zara- 
thustra left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his 
home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There 
he  rejoiced  in  his  spirit  and  his  loneliness, 
and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it. 
But  at  last  his  heart  turned— one  morning 
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he  got  up  with  the  dawn,  stepped  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sun  and  thus  spake  unto 
him:  'Thou  great  star!  What  would  be  thy 
happiness,  were  it  not  for  those  for  whom 
thou  shinest?  For  ten  years  thou  hast 
come  up  here  to  my  cave.  Thou  wouldst 
have  got  sick  of  thy  Hght  and  thy  journey 
but  for  me,  mine  eagle  and  my  serpent. 
But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning  and 
receiving  from  thee  thine  abundance, 
blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am  weary  of  my 
wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  hath  collected 
too  much  honey;  I  need  hands  reaching 
out  for  it.  I  would  fain  grant  and  distrib- 
ute until  the  wise  among  men  could  once 
more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the  poor  once 
more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  de- 
scend to  the  depth;  as  thou  dost  at  even, 
when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest 
light  to  the  lower  regions,  thou  resplen- 
dent star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,  as 
men  say— men  to  whom  I  would  descend. 
Then  bless  me,  thou  impassive  eye,  that 
canst  look  without  envy  even  upon  over- 
much happiness.  Bless  the  cup  which  is 
about  to  overflow,  so  that  the  water 
golden-flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  every- 
where the  reflection  of  thy  rapture.  Lo! 
this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again, 
and  Zarathustra  will  once  more  become  a 
man.'— Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down 
began." 

JOHN  N.  BURK 


Program  notes  copyright(c)1973  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Inc. 


Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orches- 
tra, as  well  as  Music 
Director  of  its  Spec- 
trum series,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  in 
music.  He  has  been  pianist  in  the  classes 
of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  prepared  the 
orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  con- 
certs. During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival 
and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  Assistant  Conductor  to 
Pierre  Boulez;  he  was  Conductor  of  the 
Ojai  Festival  in  1968  and  1969.  A  con- 
ducting fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  1968  and  1969,  he  won  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During 
the  past  three  years,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  conducted  many  of  the  major 
orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Last  season,  Mr.  Thomas  ap- 
peared in  guest  performances  with  the  Is- 
rael Philharmonic,  London  Symphony, 
New  Philharmonia  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  with  which  he  began  his 
first  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Young  People's  Concerts;  he  also  assumed 
the  position  of  Visiting  Adjunct  Professor 
of  music  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Buffalo.  Among  Mr.  Thomas's 
recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra for  DOG  are  Stravinsky's  Rite  of 


Spring,  Ives's  Three  Places  in  New  England, 
Ruggles's  Suntreader,  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  I  and  Debussy's  Images  &n6.  Pre- 
lude a  I'apres-midi  d'unfaune. 

Principal  flutist  of 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1952,  the  first 
woman  to  be  en- 
gaged as  a  principal 
by  the  Orchestra. 
Her  early  teachers 
included  her  mother 
and  Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  stud- 
ied with  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kin- 
caid,  and  Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  of  which  she  is  a  gradu- 
ate. Before  her  appointment  to  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  was 
chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  the  year 
he  was  Music  Director  there.  Mrs.  Dwyer 
has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  Boston 
University  since  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. A  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  she  has  also  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions,  most  recently  during  the 
past  summer  at  Tanglewood.  With  the 
Chamber  Players  she  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
and  RCA. 


Pre-Philharmonic  Lectures— Twelfth  Season 


The  Friday  morning  Pre-Philharmonic  Lectures  has  begun  its 
series  of  twenty-eight  informal  lectures,  which  will  continue 
through  May  17  in  the  Choral  Room  at  Philharmonic  Hall. 
Musicologists  Edward  Downes,  Martin  Bookspan,  Leonard 
Altman,  Fritz  Kramer,  Stoddard  Lincoln  and  Paul  Jacobs  will 
be  speaking  this  season. 

The  1 1  A.M.  talks  are  related  to  the  afternoon  concert  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  planned  for  the  weekend  and  future  per- 
formances. 

New  this  year— young  performing  artists  will  acquaint  the 
audience  with  works  of  contemporary  composers  featured 
throughout  the  Philharmonic  season's  programs. 

Fritz  Kramer,  the  speaker  who  opened  the  lecture  series,  re- 
turned from  a  successful  summer  of  conducting  music  tours  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Kramer  has  been  with  the  Pre-Philharmonic  Lec- 
ture Society  since  its  inception.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  N.Y.U. 
and  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

Edward  Downes  is  the  program  annotator  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Downes,  Professor  of  music  at  Queens  Col- 
lege and  on  the  faculty  of  the  City  University  Graduate  Cen- 
ter, is  also  quizmaster  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcasts 
and  panelist  on  the  WQXR  presentation  On  First  Hearing. 

Leonard  Altman  is  President  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild, 
Inc.,  Assistant  Professor  of  music  at  Queens  College  and  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Association  of  American  Dance  Companies. 

Paul  Jacobs  is  the  official  pianist  for  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  is  prominent  in  the  field  of  contemporary  music. 


During  his  European  residency  (1951-1960),  he  was  associated 
with  many  distinguished  groups,  notably  the  Domaine  Musi- 
cale  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Boulez.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  music  at  Brooklyn  College  and  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

Stoddard  Lincoln,  a  performing  artist  of  wide  experience, 
combines  his  performing  activities  with  research  into  the  liter- 
ature and  performance  practices  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. He  specializes  in  early  keyboard  instruments— harpsi- 
chord, 'Mozart  piano'  and  'Beethoven  piano'— and  is  Associate 
Professor  of  music  at  Queens  College. 

Martin  Bookspan,  arts  critic  for  WPIX-TV  and  Coordina- 
tor of  Concert  and  Symphonic  Activities  for  ASCAP,  was  long 
associated  with  station  WQXR  and  TV's  Channel  7.  He  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Music  Advisory  Panel  of  the  USIA 
and  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  host  and  commentator  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Concerts  for  11  years,  as  well  as  for  nation- 
wide broadcasts  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Concert  tickets  for  the  afternoon  concerts,  returned  for  re- 
sale to  benefit  the  N.Y.  Philharmonic  Pension  Fund,  are  usu- 
ally available  (at  box  office  prices)  to  the  morning  lecture  au- 
diences. 

Subscriptions  and  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Pre-Philharmonic  Concert  Lecture  Society,  Inc.,  at  1150 
Park  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10028;  tel.:  876-1279.  Single  admissions  are 
sold  at  the  door  at  $2.50  each  (students  $1:50).  Group  rates 
available  on  request. 


Kleinstadt 


etching  by  Lyonel  Feininger 


The  Devil  Speaks 


woodcut  by  Paul  Gauguin 


woodcut  by  Gerhard  Marcks 


"Sources  of 
Illumination" 

at  The  New  York 
Public  Library 

The  element  of  light  as  generated  by 
nearly  every  source  created  by  man  and 
by  nature  provides  the  striking  theme  for 
the  new  Print  Gallery  exhibition, 
"Sources  of  Illumination,"  now  on  display 
in  The  New  York  Public  Library's  Cen- 
tral Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd 
Street.  This  admission-free  exhibition, 
scheduled  through  January  31,  1974,  is 
open  for  public  viewing  from  9  A.M.  to  9 
P.M.,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Certain 
groupings— by  kinds  of  illumination,  for 
example— furnish  a  further  opportunity  to 
appreciate  the  prints.  In  each  case, 
whether  it  is  sunlight,  lamplight  or  fire- 
light, the  source  of  illumination  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  composition  of  the 
print. 

The  motif  of  illumination  by  torchlight 
unifies  the  earliest  prints,  such  as  the 
16th-century  woodcut  by  Ugo  da  Carpi,  A 
Sybil,  Reading.  Dramatic  contrasts  in  black 
and  white  heighten  the  interest  in  the 
next  grouping,  illumination  by  candle- 
light, with  its  themes  of  death,  ghostly  ap- 
paritions and  witches.  Sheer  terror  is  per- 
sonified in  Thomas  Frye's  Young  Man  with 
Candle  (1760). 

The  next  series  of  prints  is  grouped 
around  light  by  reflection— firelight  and 
candlelight— including  Paul  Gauguin's 
The  Devil  Speaks.  And  the  exhibit  moves 
on  to  the  larnplight  era,  a  group  of  prints 
that  includes  James  McNeill  Whistler's 
etching  The  Music  Room.  Three  prints  of 
fireworks  over  Paris,  Versailles  and  New 
York  add  a  new  dimension  and  new  color 
to  the  modes  of  light  on  exhibit. 

A  series  of  New  York  prints  done  in 
black  and  white  feature  nighttime 
scenes— views  through  open  windows,  bed- 
room interiors,  passersby  silhouetted 
against  lighted  shop  windows.  Elizabeth 
Roth,  the  Library's  Keeper  of  Prints, 
terms  the  next  section  the  "German  wall," 
including  artists  Crcrhard  Marcks,  Otto 
Panok  and  Josef  Scharl,  with  Lyonel 
Feininger's  Kleinstadt  highlighting  this  sec- 
tion. A  "Japanese  wall"  follows,  with  sev- 
eral delicately  colored  woodcuts  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  showing  illumina- 
tion with  an  Oriental  touch. 

The  south  wing  of  the  exhibition  offers 
a  bit  of  humor  with  prints  such  as  the 
anonymous  1 8th-century  British  work  The 
Elopement;  it  also  brings  the  exhibition  to  a 
chronological  close  with  its  movement 
into  contemporary  abstract  art  and  Ger- 
man expressionism. 

The  exhibition  is  located  in  the  Print 
Gallery,  third  floor  of  the  Library's  Cen- 
tral Building. 
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Freezomint  is  what  every 
Creme  de  Menthe  strives  to  be. 

A  truly  superior  Creme  de 
Menthe  should  taste  shiveringly  cold, 
intriguingly  minty  and  unmistakably 
French. 

It  should  be  distilled  by  the 
slow,  costly  pot-still  method,  using 
the  most  expensive  English  mint 
leaves. 

And  it  s/70L//c/cost  enough  to 
leave  no  place  for  compromise. 

Freezomint,  About  $10  a  bottle. 

Once  you've  tasted  the  best, 
there's  no  retreating. 

Freezomint.  The  finest 
Creme  de  IVlenthe  in  the  world. 
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le  exceptional  liqueurs  from  Cusenier 
Imported  by  Dreyfus,  Ashby  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  ©  1973 
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\bu  Yvant  a  personal  financial  plan. 


You  have  a  substantial  estate  and  you 
want  proper  guidance. 

You  don't  want  to  do  your  personal 
financial  planning  alone. 

We  put  ourselves  in  your  shoes. 

Even  if  you  could  getyourown  information, 


you  wouldn't  have  all  the  time  it  takes. 

We  spend  moreof  ourtimeand  resources 
on  investment  and  trust  matters  than  any  other 
major  New  Yor[<  bank. 

You're  in  The  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bank 
that  manages  money. 


The  Bank  of  New\brk.  The  bank  that  manages  money. 

Main  Office:  48  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10015     Member  of  The  Bank  of  New  York  Company.  Inc.      Member  FDIC 
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By  Joanne  Winship 


December!  Delicious,  delirious,  frantic  and  fun,  and  gaiety  reigns  supreme. 
Some  of  us  love  it,  some  of  us  dread  it,  but  it's  here  again,  so  take  it  in  your 
stride  and  enjoy.  Since  Xmas  gift  giving  is  upon  us  and  usually  boggles  the  brain 
for  many,  we  thought  we'd  devote  this  column  to  a  few  suggestions.  Happy 
shopping: 


A.  What  we  gals  can't  live  without;  one  of  the  newest  and  loveliest  by  Estee  Lauder,  "Private 
Collection."  B.  "Something  for  the  boys."  Big  or  little  they  will  love  it.  Tele  Concepts  clear, 
break-resistant,  acrylic,  see  through  phone,  the  "Periscope."  You  can  be  sure  your  conver^ 
sation  isn't  being  bugged  with  this.  From  Bloomingdale's.  C.  Glamorous  parties  and  open- 
ing nights.  Long  black  matte  jersey,  in  DuPont's  lycra  fabric.  Transparent  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, the  bodice  is  opaque  with  a  pattern  of  diamonds  wrapping  the  body.  By  Giorgio  Di 
Saint  Angelo.  D.  For  the  sophisticated  fellow,  how  about  this  for  fun?  Made  from  old  cast 
iron  bath  tub  legs,  about  six  inches  high,  a  hand  painted  one  of  a  kind  collection.  From 
Louis  Armstrong  (as  shown)  to  the  old  fashioned  bartender,  a  great  idea  for  his  playroom  or 
his  office.  Bloomingdale's.  E.  "Diamonds  are  a  girl's  best  friend!"  But  the  prices  of  real  dia- 
monds aren't  so  friendly.  These  fabulous  fakes  are  the  look  today  and  at  these  prices  men 
can  have  a  field  day  in  buying  lots  for  milady's  Xmas  stocking.  The  1973  version  of  the 
1930's  diamond  clip  in  Pave  Baguette's.  A  dazzling  rope  of  diamonds  like  Austrian  crystal. 
Great  look.  All  these  and  many  more  by  Wm.  de  Lilo.  F.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  evening 
bags  around.  Get  one  for  your  Ms.,  it  should  keep  your  marriage  together  for  another  year! 
(Top)  Ribbon  clutch.  Repousse  design,  with  a  handle  that  folds  inside  bag,  shoulder  chains 
can  be  used.  (Bottom)  The  pearlbox,  inspired  by  the  box  the  sultans  used  to  send  a  pearl  to 
their  ladies.  By  Judith  Leiber  (this  year's  Coty  Award  winner).  G.  Whether  you  get  to  the 
party  by  pogo  stick  or  by  foot,  the  "feet  come  first."  Beautiful  shoes  are  a  must  with  beau- 
tiful clothes.  Take  your  choice,  there  is  plenty  to  choose  from.  Shown  above:  The  "cham- 
pagne sandal."  All  over  Strasse  on  silver  kid.  By  Beth  Levine.  Below:  "Balloon  pump." 
Black  patent  or  kid  balloons  on  clear  vinyl.  By  Beth  and  Herbert  Levine,  winners  of  this 
year's  Coty  Special  Award  for  shoe  design. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  THEY  REACH 
THE  WORLD'S     ^GREATEST  AUDIENCE 
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Every  night,  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  important  people— people  with 
whom  it's  nearly  impossible  to  get  any 
kind  of  appointment— arrive  at  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  expectant 
and  relaxed.  They're  given  our  Pro- 
grams free,  which  they  know  contain 
an  elaborate  guide  to  what  they've 
come  to  enjoy.  They  take  their  seats, 
settle  in,  and  open  them,  eager  to 
read.  And  there's  your  ad— in  front  of 
America's  thought  shapers,  business 
leaders  and  major  stockholders,  in  the 
perfect  environment  to  reach  them. 
And  none  in  the  audience  will  miss  the 
fact  that  you're  helping  to  support  a 
cause  that's  close  to  their  hearts:  the 
performing  arts. 

A  perfect  blend  of  affluent  maturity 
and  fast-rising,  high  income  young 
people.  And  once  you  know  who  they 
are— we  think  you'll  agree. 
The  people  who  come  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter and  Carnegie  Hall  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 


for  the  arts.  They  are  also,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 
for  advertisers.  The  monthly  audience 
for  these  Programs  is  not  only  appeal- 
ing because  of  its  quality;  it's  also  ap- 
pealing because  of  its  size.  Over 
400,000  people  in  the  New  York  area 
read  our  Programs  each  month. 
If  you  wonder  how  well  Lincoln  Center 
Programs  are  read,  the  fact  is,  they're 
not  only  read— they're  read  twice. 
Once  at  the  performance  and  then  at 
home.  Lincoln  Center  Programs  are 
read  so  well  because  they're  really 
much  more  than  ordinary  programs. 
They  are  magazines  as  well.  Each  is- 
sue contains  articles  by  the  finest 
writers  in  the  arts— articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  each  Hall. 
(The  performance  program  section  it- 
self is  several  pages  long  and  is  made 
up  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  that 
night's  performance.)  We  feel  our  au- 
dience reads  our  Programs  because 
we  give  them  every  reason  to  do  so. 


And,  unlike  any  other  magazine, 
people  open  every  copy  of  the  Pro- 
grams. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  offer  no  less 
than  the  world's  greatest  audience  for 
quality  products,  services  and  corpo- 
rate advertising.  So  it's  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
advertisers  have  already  discovered 
us. 

Put  your  advertising  in  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall  Programs. 
Then  come  down  and  watch  them 
work  on  your  very  best  prospects— 
400,000  programs  every  month.  It's  a 
beautiful  sight. 


Phone  or  write  to— 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL  ARTS  GROUP,  Ltd. 

1865   BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK,   N.Y.   10023 

(212)  541-4520 


Pablo  Casals,  Man  and  Musician 


Different  as  they  were  in  musical 
disposition,  Arnold  Schoenberg 
and  Pablo  Casals  had  much  in 
common  as  independent  spirits. 
In  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  sent  him  a  comment  on 
Dimitri  Shostakovitch  in  1944, 
Schoenberg  replied:  "It  is  perhaps 
his  fault  that  he  has  allowed 
politics  to  influence  his 
compositional  style. ...  He  might 
be  no  hero,  but  a  talented 
musician.  In  fact,  there  are  heroes 
and  there  are  composers.  Heroes 
can  be  composers  and  vice  versa, 
but  you  cannot  require  it." 

Similarly,  it  was  not  required  of 
Casals  that  he  be  anything  but 
the  great  musician  he  had  been 
for  decades  before  the  advent  of 
totalitarianism.  He  required  it  of 
himself  to  perform  his  heroic 
deeds  of  outspoken  opposition  to 
repressive  political  forces.  The 
world  identifies  him  most  with 
the  role  of  a  patriot  outraged  by  a 
dictator's  repressive  acts  toward 
the  people  of  his  own  country.  It 
is  all  too  often  forgotten  that  he 
had  previously  renounced  public 
appearances  in  Germany  and  the 
USSR  when  the  governments  in 
those  countries  were  at  their  most 
repressive. 

Casals'  eminence  among  the 
most  influential  instrumentalists 
of  the  century  is  discussed  in  an 
adjoining  conversation  with 
Leonard  Rose,  a  great  one  of 
today.  But,  for  a  generation 
unborn  when  Casals  was  already 
famous,  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  man  may  endure  even  longer. 
Casals  was,  and  is,  a  living  symbol 
of  the  possibility  that  the  capacity 
to  express  a  noble  sentiment 
through  an  artistic  means  may 
spring  from  a  deeper  source  than 
physical  endowment  or  an 
accident  of  nature.  The  ability  to 
do,  and  the  ability  to  be,  are  not 
often  combined.  They  became  a 
moral  force  in  Casals;  not  because 
it  was  required  of  him,  but  be- 
cause he  required  it  of 
himself.  i.K. 


Pablo  Casals  photographed  at  his  famous  performance  at  the  UN  on  October  24,  1958. 


To  Leonard  Rose,  whose  appearance 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  13  with 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra  will  cele- 
brate his  30th  year  of  high  rank 
among  the  world's  cellists,  Pablo  Ca- 
sals is  not  only  a  "fantastic  figure,  one 
of  the  greats  of  the  20th  century,  but  a 
man  with  the  most  profound  effect  on 
the  playing  of  the  cello  in  history.  .  .  . 
There  were,"  says  Rose,  ".  .  .  great 
cellists  before  him,  of  whom  Luigi 
Boccherini  was  perhaps  the  first  to  use 
the  thumb  on  top  of  the  string.  He  had 
advanced  ideas  about  technique,  as 
we  can  tell  from  the  music  he  wrote, 
which  is  still  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  literature  today.  Then  there  was 
Bernhard  Romberg,  a  comtemporary 
of  Beethoven,  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  instrument.  Take  note  of  the  high- 
lying  music  in  Beethoven's  Triple 
Concerto,  a  range  Romberg  devel- 
oped considerably.  He  was,  however, 
not  much  as  a  composer,  and  the  mu- 
sical results  of  his  innovations  are  con- 
veyed mostly  by  Beethoven's  cello 
parts.  Romberg's  works  still  are  used 
for  teaching  purposes,  and  very  pro- 
ductively." 

"But  Casals,"  Rose  continued,  "was 
the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  modern  concept  of  cello  play- 
ing. He  had,  in  a  way,  as  much  of  an 
effect  on  the  playing  of  that  instru- 


ment as  Toscanini  had  on  the  orches- 
tra ...  I  mean  in  the  musical  dimen- 
sion." Queried  as  to  just  how  that 
much-repeated  statement  expressed  it- 
self. Rose  replied:  "Its  quite  simple. 
For  generations  cellists  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  in  order  to  play  a 
certain  interval  one  had  to  approach 
it  by  a  slide  or  glissando.  Casals  ra- 
tionalized the  problem  perfectly  by 
innovating  the  principle  of  'exten- 
sion.' That  is  to  say,  by  stretching  fur- 
ther, sometimes  with  the  second  fin- 
ger, sometimes  with  the  fourth  finger, 
to  make  the  interval,  thus  avoiding 
the  slide.  Then,  when  a  shift  or  slide 
was  absolutely  necessary,  he  did  it  on 
the  half  step  rather  than  the  whole 
step,  again  minimizing  the  in-between 
slide.  And  he  added  further  to  the 
elimination  of  non-musical  detail  by 
clever  manipulation  of  the  bow.  Basi- 
cally, his  philosophy  was:  the  glis- 
sando should  be  used  not  because  of 
technical  necessity,  but  for  musical  ex- 
pression. He  turned  around  the  entire 
approach  to  the  instrument,  and  ev- 
erybody who  plays  it  today  is  in- 
debted to  him." 

Asked  whether  he  had  ever  dis- 
cussed these  points  verbally  with  Ca- 
sals, or  whether  knowledge  of  them 
had  emerged  from  observing  his  prac- 
tice, Rose  said:  "Oh  yes.  I  talked  with 
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Pours  more 
pleasure. 

Whether  the  sun  shines  tomorrow, 
or  it  rains... 

Whether  alone,  or  in 

the  company  of  friends . . . 

We  offer  one  very  satisfying  pleasure 
you  can  count  on. 
J  &  B  rare  scotch. 
To  celebrate  or  warm 
the  uncertainties  of  life. 
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Permamatic* 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one., 


23"xl7"x7y2" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 

y  /«  Luggage  Corp., 

gO^^^^  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

C^^  Copyright  <:^  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
Al!  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


Judith  Alstadter 

fmtsherhest 
Faur^foT'ward. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Cultural  Consel- 
lor  of  the  French  Embassy.  The  complete 
piano  works  of  Faure  plus  a  major  chamber 
work  on  each  program.  Three  Sunday  Even- 
ings at  8:00  p.m.  Tickets,  $4,  3,  2.  Subscript 
tions  $10,  8,  5.  Mail  orders  now.  Checks 
payable  to  Alice  Tully  Hall  Lincoln  Center 
Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10024.  (212)  362-1911. 

November  18^973 
December  9,  ^973 
January  13, 1974 

Alice  Tully  Hall 
Lincoln  Center 


Leonard  Rose 

him  often.  But  I  didn't  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  until  the  'fifties, 
when  he  was  already  81.  The  most  im- 
pressive thing  to  me  about  him  then 
was  that,  at  an  age  when  playing  a 
string  instrument  is  normally  consid- 
ered impossible,  he  played  impeccably 
in  tune.  As  time  went  on,  he  slowed 
down  somewhat,  of  course,  his  great 
Bach  performance  ritarded  a  little. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  the 
last  time  we  were  together.  It  was  just 
this  past  August  in  Israel.  .  .  .  We 
(meaning  Isaac  Stern,  Mischa 
Schneider,  Eugene  Istomin  and  Ca- 
sals) were  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  a  musical  fa- 
cility in  which  Stern  was  interested. 
We  played  a  movement  or  two  of 
chamber  music,  and  there  was  no 
thought  that  Casals  would  perform 
.  .  .  but  his  cello  was  there,  and  Isto- 
min had  made  an  arrangement  of  The 
Song  of  the  Birds  and  Casals  said  he 
would  try.  It  was  slow,  and  there  was 
not  much  sound  from  the  instrument. 
But  what  I'll  never  forget  is  that,  at 
one  point,  he  unintentionally  began  a 
phrase  on  an  up  bow,  rather  than  a 
down  bow— always  harder  to  do,  of 
course.  But,  for  all  his  97  years,  he  mi- 
raculously reversed  the  direction  of 
the  bow,  without  an  intervening 
sound.  His  command  of  the  instru- 
ment was  so  great,  his  instinct  for  it  so 
profound,  that  they  functioned  even 
at  97,  when  his  physical  strength  was 
all  but  spent." 


The  Casals 
Portrait 

(December  Cover 
Alice  Tully  Hall) 

Painted  by 

Laics  Markos 

from  life  in  1963 

Lithograph  Reproduction  14x11 
for  framing.  May  be  obtained 
from: 

Emma  Boehm-Oller 
667  Madison  Avenue 

Suite  501 
NewYcrk,  N.Y.  10021 
$10 
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Patrons  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg 

.\rthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  David-Weill 

Mrs.  V.  Beaumont  Allen 

Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Richard  Charlton 

Frasier  W.  McCann 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McMullan 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman 

Mrs.  Alta  Rockefeller  Prentice 

Mrs.  Robert  Walton  Goelet 

Francis  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goelet 

Robert  G.  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward  F.  Manice 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Altschul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Horowitz 

John  S.  Newberry 

Barbara  Hutton 

Lauder  Greenway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Kernan 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Evans 

Family  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

The  Family  of  Julius  Rosenwald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Appleton  Ives 

James  Donahue 

Robert  Lehman 

.Audrey  Love 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Roy  Chalk 

Nancy  Susan  Reynolds 

Huntington  Hartford 

The  Family  of  Edward  H.  and 

Mary  W.  Harriman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Irwin  II 
The  Family  of  Carl  M.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.  List 
Mrs.  Charles  V.  Hickox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Robertson  Cheatham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Engelhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Hamilton  Kramer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansdell  K.  Christie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Uris 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Monell 
Mrs.  Hazel  Hopkins  Ford 
The  Family  of  Clarence  and  Anne  Dillon 
.Alice  Bigelow  Tully 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Kimberly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shipman  Payson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Booth 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
Harold  Stirling  Vanderbilt 
Mrs.  Josephine  Lawrence  Graeber 
Allan  P.  Kirby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  G.  Buckner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  L.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  II 
Margaret  Mellon  Hitchcock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox 

Patrons'  desk  76.5-5100,  Mrs.  Terry  Mark 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stanton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hunter  McAlpin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dillon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Wien 

The  Family  of  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Helmsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Ferkauf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Cummings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre  Meyer 

David  and  Irene  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Calder 

C.  Michael  Paul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lemberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Golding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  CuUom  Davis 

The  Family  of  John  F.  Kennedy 

The  Mazer  Family 

James  P.  Warburg 

The  Family  of  Solomon  and  Rose  S.  Lasdon 

Mrs.  Edsel  Ford 

The  Fribourg  Family 

Irving  Geist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Neft 

Enid  Annenbeig  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Francis  Avnet 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Block 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Mailman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Fierman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Salomon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Taplin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Singer 

Stavros  S.  Niarchos 

Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch 

The  Family  of  Erwin  S.  Wolfson 

Carl  A.  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky 

The  Durst  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Jeffee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kittay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dyson 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  L.  Zenkel 

Richard  J.  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Petrie 

Evlynne  and  Max  M.  Low 

The  Family  of  Ethel  S.  Mehlman 

Aye  Simon 

Mrs.  Jean  Mauze 

Mr.  Louis  Marx 

Charles  H.  Revson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lipman 

Harry  Lebensfeld 

Minna  and  Benjamin  M.  Reeves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mitchell  Felt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edouard  L.  Cournand 

Benjamin  C.  Zitron  and  Family 

Miss  Julie  A.  Spies 

Selma  and  Frank  Kalisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  Fisher 

Three  anonymous  donors 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Exxon  Corporation 

Avalon  Foundation 

First  National  City  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works  Foundation 
Chemical  Bank 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 

New  York 
James  Foundation  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
The  Commonwealth  Fund 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 

the  United  States 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
IBM 

Texaco  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
Juilliard  Musical  Foundation 
Bell  System  Companies  in  New  York  City 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 
United  States  Steel  Foundation 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
New  York  Foundation 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Shell  Companies  Foundations,  Incorporated 
RCA  Corporation 
Bloomingdale's 

Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc. 
Old  Dominion  Foundation 
The  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bodman  Foundation 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 
Revlon  Foundation 
Charles  and  Rosanna  Batchelor 

Memorial,  Inc. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Vivian  B.  Allen  Foundation,  Inc. 
Irving  Trust  Company 
The  Spiros  G.  Ponty  Foundation 
Charles  Ulrick  and  Josephine  Bay 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Josephine  Bay  Paul  and  C.  Michael  Paul 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Wertheim  &  Co. 
Firestone  Foundation 
William  S.  Paley  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Lehman  Brothers 
W.  H.  Charities 
The  George  F.  Baker  Trust 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation 
Glen  Alden  Corporation 
The  Philip  and  Janice  Levin  Foundation 
Carl  Marks  &  Company,  Inc. 
Beinecke  Foundation 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  Foundation 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Korvettes-Division  of  Arlen  Realty  & 

Development  Corporation 
The  New  York  Times 
The  Samuel  &:  David  Rose  Fund 
Sterling  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Van  Munching  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Heineken 

Holland  Beer 

Rapid-American  Corporation 
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Christmas  ornaments,  $70QIIie1&. 

Elegant,  tasteful  and  in  the  traditional 
holiday  colours. 

Tanqueray  Gin.  A  singular  experience, 

imported  from  England. 


PRONOUNCE  IT  "TAtilkiER-RAY"  DISTILLED  &  BOTTLED  IN  LONDON,  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  94.6  PROOF.  IMPORTED  BY  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS  LTD.,  N.Y. 
■v.i  .„  PRICES  MAY  VARY  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES. 


CONCERT  NOTES 


The  recent  edition  of  a  publication  ti- 
tled Symphony  News  (published  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.)  devoted  its  cover  to  the 
likeness  of  a  conductor.  This  is  hardly 
remarkable,  but  it  was  a  conductor 
born  not  in  Odessa  or  Kiev,  Berlin  or 
Bonn,  but  in  Brooklyn.  It  celebrated 
the  award  of  a  Gold  Baton  to  Danny 
Kaye  for  generosity  above  and  be- 
yond the  call,  even,  of  charity,  in  con- 
ducting almost  any  orchestra  worthy 
of  the  name  on  behalf  of  its  fund-rais- 
ing needs.  Much  more  recently,  Kaye 
was  one  of  two  public-spirited  person- 
alities who  put  his  art  onto  the  bal- 
ance scale  on  behalf  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  war.  The  other  was  Isaac 
Stern. 
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Composers  who  come  out  of  the  ranks 
of  performing  musicians  are  rareties, 
but  by  no  means  unknown.  Among 
recent  instances  are  Glaus  Adams,  cel- 
ebrated as  cellist  of  the  Juilliard 
Quartet,  whose  Gello  Goncerto  was 
performed  by  The  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra; also  William  Kraft,  percussionist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
well  known  as  a  composer  of  special- 
ties for  his  instrument (s),  who  has 
added  a  piano  concerto  to  his  output. 
Adams,  incidentally,  has  announced 
that  he  will  resign  his  place  with  the 
Juilliard  Quartet,  after  an  18-year  as- 
sociation, to  devote  more  time  to  com- 
position. His  replacement  is  Joel 
Krosnick,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1941,  whose  teachers  have  included 
Mr.  Adams.  The  change  will  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  1974- 
75  season. 
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Robert  Marcellus,  much-admired 
principal  clarinetist  of  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  for  20  years,  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  his  post  because  of  a 
medical  condition  ("diabetic  reti- 
nopathy")   which    would    be    "dan- 


gerously intensified  by  any  further 
playing,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
announcement.  Among  those  who 
lamented  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
Marcellus  from  the  Orchestra  were 
Lorin  Maazel,  its  present  Music  Di- 
rector, who  described  him  as  "one  of 


the  crowning  jewels"  of  the  Orchestra, 
and  General  Manager  Michael  Max- 
well, who  pronounced  Marcellus  an 
"outstanding  artist  and  musician" 
and  said  "we  all  wish  him  well  as  he 
settles  into  his  new  life  of  conducting 
and  teaching." 
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If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

If  not,  how  about  dinner 
at  one  of  these  great  restaurants? 


American  Express®  knows  the 
most  fulfilling  evening  at  the  theater 
or  at  a  concert  includes 
either  a  delicious  dinner 
before  the  curtain,  or  a 
superb  supper  afterwards. 
And  we  also  know  the 
best  way  to  pay  for  it— with  the 
American  Express  Card. 

If  you  don't  already  have  the 
American  Express  Card,  any  one  of 
these  establishments  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  an  application. 

Patsy's 

236  W.  56th  St.  CI  7-3491.  Third- 
generation  family-run  restaurant. 
Boneless  chicken  Francese  and 
countless  Neapolitan  dishes. 

Spindletop  Restaurant 

254  W.  47th  St.  CI  5-7326.  Famous 
for  shell  steaks  and  prime  ribs. 
Owner,  Van  Rapoport,  is  a  favorite 
of  the  horsey  set. 

Cafe  Argenteuil 

253  E.  52nd  St.  753-9273.  Delight- 
ful provincial  restaurant  serving 
classic  French  cuisine. 

Wally's 

224  W.  49th  St.  582-0460.  Newly 
located  and  expanded  to  serve  you 
better.  The  steaks  and  Maine  lob- 
sters are  superb. 

Giambelli  50th 

46  E.  50th  St.  688-2760.  Delicious 
Italian  food  is  before  you  at  this  ex- 
ceptional restaurant.  Frank  Giam- 
belli is  your  host. 


Chateau  Henry  IV 

37  E.  64th  St.  737-8818.  Superb 
French  cuisine.  Romantic  setting. 
Chateaubriand  bearnaise,  duck 
a  la  bigarade. 

Le  Chateau  Richelieu 

48  E.  52nd  St.  751-6565.  Continen- 
tal cuisine  served  in  a  plush  atmo- 
sphere. Closed  Sunday. 

Le  Perigord 

405  E.  52nd  St.  755-6244.  Three- 
star  French  restaurant.  Fresh 
flowers  decorate  every  table. 

Press  Dox 

138  E.  45th  St.  682-9752.  A  pre- 
mium steak  house  with  Italian  and 
French  specialties.  Portions  are 
huge  and  so  are  the  drinks. 

Chez  Napoleon 

365  W.  50th  St.  265-6980.  Owner- 
chef,  Theo  LeOuelaff,  prepares 
portrini  de  volaille  and  la  bouilla- 
baisse on  Friday. 

English  Pub 

900  7th  Ave.  265-4360.  A  hand- 
some restaurant  serving  traditional 
English  dishes,  prime  ribs,  steaks. 

Le  Paris  Brest 

765  9th  Ave.  586-1562.  Finest 
French  cuisine.  Two-star  rating  by 
Forbes  Magazine.  Closed  Sunday. 

Eberlin's 

45  New  St.  344-6239.  For  the  best 
in  steak  and  seafood,  it's  been 
Eberlin's  for  over  100  years. 
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St.  Louis  and 
Ford  Foundation 
Sponsor  a  New 
"IVIusical  Offering" 

In  most  cities,  chamber  music  and  its 
symphony  orchestra  are  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  East  and  West,  with  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  meet.  But  in  St. 
Louis,  the  symphony  orchestra  conducted 
by  Walter  Susskind  has  sought  and  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
create  a  three  year  series  of  non-sym- 
phonic concerts.  A  total  of  $50,000  for  the 
three  year  period  will  work  out  to  slightly 
more  than  $1,000  a  concert  for  each  year's 
15-event  sequence  titled  "A  Musical  Of- 
fering." 

The  Monday  evening  series  is  co-spon- 
sored by  Washington  University  and  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony.  The  locale  is  the 
new  657-seat  Edison  Theatre  in  Mallinck- 
rodt  Center  on  the  University  campus.  It 
is  already  sold  out  by  subscription.  The 
audience  will  be  offered  a  varied  tour  of 
the  chamber  music  and  solo  literatures 
ranging,  as  an  instance,  from  a  Bach  Eng- 
lish suite  (played  by  harpsichordist  Fer- 
nando Valenti)  to  the  Debussy  sonata  for 
flute,  harp  and  viola.  Participants  will  in- 
clude well  known  soloists  visiting  St. 
Louis  to  perform  with  the  orchestra  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  members  of  the  orches- 
tra, its  conductor  Walter  Susskind  as  pi- 
anist, the  St.  Louis  String  Quartet  and 
String  Trio,  and  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Madrigal  Singers. 

In  acknowledging  the  aid  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  orchestra's  executive  di- 
rector Peter  Pastreich  said:  "We  are  hon- 
ored to  be  selected  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion for  this  grant,  which  we  believe 
recognizes  the  innovative  and  exemplary 
character  of  this  new  chamber  music  se- 
ries. The  series  will  bring  the  masterpieces 
of  the  chamber  and  solo  literature  to  a 
new  audience,  give  the  Symphony  more 
flexibility  in  responding  to  the  musical 
needs  of  the  community  and  provide  an 
example  to  other  orchestras  of  a  creative 
approach  which  may  help  to  keep  the 
American  symphony  orchestra  as  a  living, 
viable,  and  flexible  institution."  One  third 
of  the  theater's  capacity  is  reserved  for 
students. 
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New  York  Philharmonic 


Benefactors 


Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wardwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Holbrook 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Constans-Culver  Foundation 


Francis  Goelet 

Lauder  Greenway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  R.  Field 

Alice  TuUy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr. 

Avalon  Foundation 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  Chadwick 

Old  Dominion  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Beinecke 

Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce 

Glen  Alden  Corporation 

Trans  World  Airlines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Cummings 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana 

Cecile  Lehman  Mayer* 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 


Guarantors  / 1 973-1 974 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amyas  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Beinecke 

Mrs.  William  C.  Breed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sterling  Bunnell 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Burden 

Mary  Flagler  Gary  Charitable  Trust 

CBS  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  Chadwick 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 


Constans  Culver  Foundation 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Goelet 

Mrs.  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Leness 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Picker 

Sponsors /1 973-74 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 

The  Scherman  Foundation 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Leo  Simon 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wardwell 


Mr.  Redfield  D.  Beckwith 
Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  R,  Field 
Mr.  Francis  Goelet 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Heller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Herod 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Barbara  F.  Hooker 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz 

Patrons/ 1973-1 974 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frits  Markus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Poliak 

Mrs.  George  A.  Rentschler 

Steinway  and  Sons 


Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Armour 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Arnow 

Mrs.  April  Axton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Berlinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  L.  Bienstock 

Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Brimberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hastings  Bristol,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Alvin  G.  Brush 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Burch  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Callaway 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Garden 

Mrs.  William  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Cullman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Dalsemer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  A.  Edey 

Mr.  Dean  E.  Eggertsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ehrman 

Mrs.  Morton  Fearey 

The  Frazer  Foundation 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  Goddard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Goldberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Golffing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Gollin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Golub 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Greene 

George  D.  Harris  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

Miss  Priscilla  B.  Hoefer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Israel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Buckhout  Johnston 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Winslow  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

The  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  Inc. 

Mrs.  Irving  D.  Karpas 

Mrs.  William  S.  Kies 

Mr.  David  Klee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Krimendahl  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Lasdon 

Mrs.  Leon  Lauterstein 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  LeFrak 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  L.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Loeb 

Mrs.  Milton  B.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Lowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lubell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton  S.  Lynch 

Mr.  Frasier  McCann 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McMullan 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Mrs.  William  G.  Maguire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raphael  B.  Malsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  T.  Mandeville 

Mrs.  George  R.  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bradley  Martin 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Marx 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews 

Dr.  Edgar  Mayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 

The  N  L  Industries  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Neff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Nerken 

Alice  and  Fred  Netter  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Oenslager 

Louise  L.  Ottinger  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Pharr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  L.  Pines 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt 

Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt 


Mr.  Francis  F.  Randolph 

Mr.  C.  Frank  Reavis 

Mr.  Charles  Revson 

Mr.  John  L.  Riegel 

Mr.  William  C.  Riker 

Mrs.  Karl  Robbins 

Mrs.  George  Roberts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rosenwald 

Mr.  Axel  G.  Rosin 

Mr.  Louis  Rosoff 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Rudick 

The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mrs.  J.  Myer  Schine 
Mrs.  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 
Bernard  and  Irene  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Silberberg 
J.  Sidney  Silberman  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Slade 
Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Sonneborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Stachelberg 
The  STARR  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Carl  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Peter  Stern 
Mrs.  John  P.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Straus 
The  Stuart  Foundation,  Inc. 
Miss  Jean  Tennyson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  M.  Terner 
Mrs.  Carll  Tucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Uihlein,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chauncey  L.  Waddell 
The  Walters  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Weston 
Mrs.  Alexander  M.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Wishnick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Witty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Wolfensohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Yardley 
Anonymous  Patrons 
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AVERY  FISHER  HALL 


Vital  Facts 

With  several  rows  of  seats  removed  and  the  elevators 
repressed,  an  orchestra  pit  can  be  provided.  The  stage 
is  also  equipfjed  with  a  center-stage  elevator  to  facil- 
itate the  delivery  and  removal  of  a  concert  grand  pi- 
ano when  it  is  required. 


Capacity 

2,836 

Stage  dimensions 

61  feet  wide,  40  feet 

Orchestra 

1,502 

deep 

Loge 

406 

With  additional 

1st  Terrace 

480 

elevator  space 

2nd  Terrace 

448 

48  or  56  feet  deep 

Staff 

Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Director  of  Operations 
Robert  L.  Turner,  General  Manager 
Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Manager 
Jack  L.  Kirkman,  Edmund  T.  DeBobes, 

Associate  Managers 
James  Herald,  House  Manager 
George  Jaffie,  Box  Office  Treasurer 

Tickets  for  performances  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  the 
New  York  State  Theater,  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  the  Vi- 
vian Beaumont  Theater  may  be  purchased  at  ten  off- 
location  box  offices:  at  Bloomingdale's,  59th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  and  at  the 
branch  in  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey;  and  at  all 
Abraham  &  Straus  stores. 

The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano 
of  Avery  Fisher  Hall 

Since  Lincoln  Center  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  resi- 
dential community,  we  kindly  ask  our  patrons  who 
drive  cars  to  and  from  Lincoln  Center  to  observe  the 
rules  governing  noise.  The  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Traffic  of  the  City  of  New  York  states:  "It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  sound  a  vehicle  horn  except  when  necessary  to 
warn  a  f)erson  or  animal  in  danger."  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation.  THE  management 

Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services 

Booking  Infornnation  All  persons  and  organizations 

interested  in  using  Avery  Fisher  Hall  auditorium  or 

public  areas  should  contact  the  Booking  Manager  at 

TR  4-4000. 

Box  Office  Plaza  level.  North.  Telephone  TR  4-2424. 

Coat  rooms  Plaza  level,  East  and  West. 

Elevators  One  elevator  East,  two  elevators  West. 

Escalators  Southeast  and  Southwest  comers  of  Plaza 

and  Grand  Promenade  levels. 

Gift  Shop  Plaza  level.  North. 

Green  Room  Loge  Promenade,  Northwest  comer. 

House  Doctor  Contact  nearest  usher. 

Lost  and  Found  Reception  Room,  Northeast  comer 

of  Plaza  level.  Telephone  TR  4-4000. 

Public  telephones  Vestibules  to  rest  rooms  on  all 

levels. 

Refreshment   services    Philharmonic   Cafe,    Plaza 

level.  Reservations:  TR  4-7000. 

Rest  rooms  All  levels.  East  and  West. 

Tour  Guide  Service  Plaza  level,  North.  TR  4-4010. 

Wheelchair  accommodations  Call  for  information: 

TR  4-4000. 

The  management  is  not  responsible  for  personal  ap- 
parel or  other  property  of  patrons  unless  these  items 
are  checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take  coats  and 
wraps  with  them  whenever  they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  during  performances  may  give 
their  seat  locations  to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the  Manager's 
office. 

FIRE  NOTICE.  The  exits  indicated  by  a  red  light 
and  the  sign  nearest  to  the  seat  you  occupy  are  the 
shortest  routes  to  the  street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or 
other  emergency,  please  do  not  run— WALK  TO 
THAT  EXIT. 


lb  free  the  serfs 
Alexander  1 1 
Avas  bribed  -with 
Cotelette 
a  la  Kiev! 


come, 

be  inspireil 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 


RTO 


FINE  FOODS 

AND 

SPIRITUOUS 

LIQUORS 


MARTEIUS 


OPEN  DAILY  FOR  LUNCHEON  •  DINNER  •  AFTER 

THEATRE  SUPPER  SmE  WALK  CAFE  •  FIREPLACE 

THIRD  AVE.  AT  83rd  ST.  •  UN  1-6110 


Across  from  Lincoln  Center 

A  haven  for  the  hungry  -  a  bit 
of  cheese,  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
glass  of  wine,  an  apple  maybe. 

MONK'S  INN 

3i  r.  64  St.  (b»i  B'u/sy  &  CPW) 
874-2710 


®    72 

*^es{au/iaKt 

cj4ut(tGnt(C  Spanigd  Cuisine 


COCKTAILS     .     DINNER 
4  P.M.— 12 
Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


\ 


MINUTES  AWAY  FROM  LINCOLN  CENTER  AND  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Cafe  dcs  iArtlstes^ 

SUPERB  FRENCH  CVISINE 
A    la    carte    entrees:    L    $3.50-$8.50 

D  $6-$9.  Comp.  D  $8. 
Murals  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 

TR  7-3343— EN  2-6700 

1  West  67th  Street  •  Closed  Sunday 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    DN    BROADWAY 

BETWEEN    62ND   &    63HD    STREETS 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

Tel     JU    2-8  1  25 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

COCKTAILS 

LATE  SUPPER 

Sixiv-liflh  &    Third  Ave. 
UN  l-H()K(l 
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Ride  the  Bus 


to  Culture,  Not  Work 


New  Yorkers  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  bus  transportation  to  the 
general  movement  of  people  around 
the  city  to  facilitate  their  day  to  day 
existence.  They  may  not  be  as  well 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  to  serve  some 
special  purposes  related  less  to  busi- 
ness than  to  weekend  pleasure  and 
recreation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  the 
city's  many  and  famous  museums, 
galleries,  theaters  and  concert  halls  is 
the  recently  instituted  weekend  and 
holiday  "Culture  Loop"  service.  In 
the  words  of  William  J.  Ronan, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority:  "This  transit  in- 
novation is  the  first  of  a  series  of  off- 
peak  travel  marketing  tests  we  are 
planning."  The  concept  basically,  is 
simple  enough:  to  create  an  easy,  ex- 
peditious and  dependable  way  for 
New  Yorkers  to  reach  the  galleries,  or 
theaters  or  museums  of  their  choice  on 
the  days  when  they  have  the  most 
time,  and  the  greatest  inclination,  to 
indulge  such  interests. 

What  is  new  is  a  refinement  that 
has  been  introduced  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  New  Yorker,  or  a  visitor,  or 
a  New  Yorker  who  wants  to  show  a 
visitor,  some  of  the  city's  cultural  trea- 
sures, to  have  access  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jectives at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  single  ticket 
charge  of  $1.00  that  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  stopovers  at  any  of  the 


institutions  on  the  "Culture  Loop;" 
transportation  to  the  next;  and  so  on 
through  the  day,  to  a  total  that  could 
include  all  22  of  the  stops  on  a  17  mile 
circuit.  Possibly  some  record  seekers 
will  check  in  at  all  22  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  and  return  home  exhausted  but 
exhilarated  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  crowded  the  culture  of  cen- 
turies into  a  single  circuit.  But  others 
will  realize  that,  vis  a  vis  the  ordinary 
charge  of  35<t  per  bus  ride,  a  visit  to 
three  or  more  points  of  interest  will 
give  them  generous  artistic  returns  for 
a  limited  economic  outlay. 

During  the  1 7  mile  circuit,  the  Cul- 
ture Bus  (as  it  has  been  dubbed)  will 
pass  through  1 1  New  York  neighbor- 
hoods, ranging  from  Chelsea  and  the 
garment  district,  to  Harlem  and 
Washington  Heights.  The  total  circuit 
is  clocked  at  an  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes. Although  a  "loop"  suggests  an 
endless  belt  with  no  specific  point  of 
origin,  the  Culture  Loop  will  have,  for 
operational  purposes,  a  point  of  de- 
parture at  Eighth  Avenue  and  West 
Thirty-first  Street. 

Its  course  is  charted  along  Eighth 
Avenue  to  West  Fiftieth  Street,  east  to 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  north  to 
Central  Park  South,  west  to  Broad- 
way, north  to  West  65th  Street,  east  to 
Central  Park  West,  north  to  West 
86th  Street,  west  to  Riverside  Drive 
and  then  straight  up  to  West  157th 
Street.  From  this  northern-most  point, 

continued  on  page  34 


Try  something 

nutty 
after  dinner. 
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IMPORtBD 
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LIQ0ORE 

lAMAKETTOi 


Patrician  Amaretto  is  the  de- 
lightful almond  liqueur  that 
brings  a  unique  enchantment 
to  your  evening.  Enjoy  it  with 
espresso,  coffee  or  dessert.  Or 
as  your  dessert.  Patrician 
Amaretto,  brought  to  you 
from  Italy  by  Mediterranean 
Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  without  shells.  lC 


PATRICIAN 
AMARETTO 
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Aperitif  Lillet,  Imported  by  Dreyfus  Ashby  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


The  Atofon  E. 
You'll  never 
leave  it  behind. 

Life's  filled  with 
those  "special 
moments."  With 
the  Yashica  Atoron 
Electro  camera  they 
need  not  be  forgotten. 
The  smallest  visual 
recorder  imaginable,  the 
Atoron  E.  fits  neatly  into 
pocket  or  purse.  Takes  black 
&  white  or  color  pictures— even 
color  slides.  Automatically.  Sold 
in  attractive  gift  box  with  most 
popular  accessories.  Available  in 
two  models  at  finer  camera  stores 


YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC  CAMERAS. 
It's  a  whole  new  thing 


VASHICA  Inc.,  50-17  Queens  Boulevard,  Woodside,  N«w  York  11377 


fimMi^Mf^^  i^r^^tM 
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Culture  Bus 

continued  from  page  33 


the  return  route  will  be  east  to  Broad- 
way, south  to  155th  Street,  east  to 
Amsterdam,  south  to  110th  Street 
(Cathedral  Parkway  or  Central  Park 
North  in  some  terminologies),  and 
east  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Then  directly 
south  to  Forty-second  Street,  east  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (East  River) 
Drive,  south  to  East  34th,  west  to  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  south  to  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Avenue 
and  thence  back  to  the  starting  point 
at  Thirty-first. 

En  route,  the  bus  will  either  pass  or 
come  very  close  to  passing  scores  of 
museums,  galleries,  concert  halls,  reli- 
gious buildings  and  official  land- 
marks. To  mention  but  a  few:  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  His- 
panic Society,  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  the  Jewish  Mu- 
seum, the  Guggenheim  Museum,  the 
Frick  Collection  and  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Add  to  these:  Lincoln 
Center,  Rockefeller  Center,  the  U.N., 
Riverside  Church,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Temple  Emanu- 
El  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  its 
northern  leg,  the  Cultural  Loop  will 
come  within  a  block  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
with  its  stop  at  Fifty-seventh  Street 
and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
Tickets  may  be  bought  in  advance,  or 
purchased  on  the  bus  (where  exact 
change  is  required).  The  schedule  is 
on  a  fifteen  minute  headway,  between 
10  A.M.  and  6  P.M.  Both  the  buses 
and  the  22  stopping  points  have  iden- 
tifying markers,  featuring  a  laurel 
wreath  encircling  the  route  number 
(M  41)  and  the  words  "Cukure  Bus." 

Says  Mr.  Ronan:  "The  key  to  the 
Culture  Bus  loop  is  flexibility.  One 
rider  can  choose  to  stay  aboard  for  the 
full  circuit,  for  viewing  purposes.  An- 
other—photographer or  sketcher  per- 
haps—may elect  to  leave  at  every  one 
of  the  stops  for  ten  or  15  minutes  of 
work,  and  then  catch  the  next  bus." 
Furthermore,  he  emphasizes:  "They 
will  be  riding  in  buses  that  would  oth- 
erwise stand  idle  in  the  garages." 
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8  Ave.  &  31  Street 

8  Ave.  &  40  Street 

7  Ave.  &  50  Street 

6  Ave.  &  53  Street 

6  Ave.  &  59  Street 

Columbus  Circle-59  Street 

Columbus  Ave.  &  65  Street 

Central  Park  West  &  79  Street 

Riverside  Drive  &  120  Street 

Broadway  &  1 55  Street 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  1 1 2  Street 

5  Ave.  &  104  Street 

5  Ave.  &  90  Street 

5  Ave.  &  81  Street 

5  Ave.  &  72  Street 

5  Ave.  &  64  Street 

5  Ave.  &  59  Street 

5  Ave.  &  51  Street 

5  Ave.  &  42  Street 

Vanderbilt  Ave.  &  42  Street 

1  Ave.  &  42  Street 

5  Ave.  &  34  Street 


Map  of  Culture  Bus  route 
with  numbered  stops  indicated. 


Charming,  unique  restaurants 

serving  authentic  French  crepes 
at  moderate  prices. 

Hi.  LINCOLN  CENTER:  1974  B'WAY 
MIOTOWN:57WEST56th$T. 
TIMES  SO.:  158  WEST  44th  ST. 
EAST  SIDE:  3rd  AVE.  bet.58-59  Sts. 
VILLAGE:  IS  GREENWICH  AVE. 
WALL  ST.:  59  NASSAU  ST. 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty— and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
/CyAm^flPK*  Baloon  for  a  quick 

answer  and  TTLIC 

GINGER 

MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON—63rd  St   At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MAN— 51  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7272 


Hertz  #1  Club. 

It's  the  bi^^  little  thing  we  da 


Over  the  years  we've 
done  a  lot  of  little  things 
to  make  renting  cars 
more  pleasant. 

We  call  them  "little" 
things,  because  none  of 
them  have  ever  changed 
our  lives,  or  anybody 
else's. 

But  recently  we  had 
an  idea  that  we  feel  was 
more  ambitious  than 
any  idea  anyone  in  the 
rent  a  car  business  has 
ever  had. 

We  decided  to  cut 
through  all  the  nonsense 
you  ordinarily  have  to 
put  up  with  when  you 
come  to  a  rent  a  car  coun- 
ter. All  the  questions.  All 
the  filling  out  of  forms. 

We  call  our  idea  Hertz 
Number  One  Club,  and 
here's  the  way  it  woi'ks. 

Apply  for  a fiee  mem- 
bership card  at  any 
Hertz  counter  or  call 
toll-free  800-654-3131. 

Then,  when  you  call 
to  reserve  a  quiet  Ford 
or  other  car  from  us, 
anywhere  in  the  country, 
just  say  you're  a  member 
of  the  Number  One  Club, 
and  your  rental  form  will 
be  filled  out  and  waiting. 

So  all  you'll  have  to  do 
when  you  get  to  the 
counter  is  show  your 
license  and  charge  cai'd, 
sign  your  name,  and  go. 

Join  Hertz  Number 
One  Club.  It  won't 
change  your  life,  but  it 
will  change  that  part 
of  it  you've 
spent  waiting 
around  rent  a 
car  counters. 


After  you've  called  to 

reserve  a  car,  just  show  your 

license  and  charge  card. 


And  go. 


Sign  your  name. 


\, 
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©HERTZ   SYSTEM,  INC.,  1973 


^^ 


Hertz  #1 
It's  the  little  things 
that  make  us  big. 
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BALDWIN  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

.  . .  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  fine  music. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

. .  .''The  funny  fruit"  that  does  so  much  for  you. 


^f^^  BWIA  INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 


(our  friends  call  us  Bee  Wee). 


DIME  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  convenient  Family  Bank. 


ALITALIA 

Italy's  world  airline. 


PAN  AM 

The  world's  most  experienced  airline. 


HEINEKEN  BEER 

Heineken  tastes  tremendous  . .  .no  wonder  it's 
America's  number  one  imported  beer! 


PANCHITO'S  RESTAURANT 

Specializing  in  steak  and  shrimp,  and  all  the  traditional 
Mexican  dishes.  Located  at  38th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue. 


FLAGSHIP  CRUISES,  INC. 

M/S  Island  Venture  and  M/S  Sea  Venture,  newest  luxury  cruise  ships 

from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean. 


THE  ROLEX  WATCH 

Executives  swear  by  it,  pilots  insist  on  it,  divers  rely  on  it. 


Patrons  to  the  arts  on 


^IVR 1S60  AM  ^6^  FMSTTEREO 

The  classic  stations  for  classical  music. 


THE  RADIO  STATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


;•'    -'." 
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L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carle  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CLEOPATRA,  2527  Broadway  (94  St),  749-9980,  865-3000. 
Authentic  Islamic  cuisine  from  the  (!/liddle  East  as  served 
by  international  chef  Attiah.  A  la  carte  menu  1 1  Af^/1  to  mid- 
nite;  entrees  $2.50-$5.50,  incl.  soup  &  salad. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight;  Fri. 
1  A.M.;  Sat.  2  A.M.;  Sun.  1 1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


JUSTIN,  44  W  58  Street  (751-8897).  Superior  American- 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  a  spacious,  comfortable 
club-like  ambiance.  L  a  la  carte  entrees  are  $3.25-$8.95,  D 
$6.95-$9.95,  including  salad  and  potato  or  vegetable. 
Closed  Sunday. 


LA  CREPE,  57  W,  56,  247-1136:  158  W.  44,  CI  6-5388;  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680;  15  Greenwich  Ave,,  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.),  TR  4-6900,  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  751  to  $4,25. 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  Lfr  $1.95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12;30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MONK'S  CELLAR,  37  W,  64  St,  874-7781 ,  For  intimate  little 
suppers,  Coq  au  vin,  steak  garni,  quiches.  Entree  &  des- 
sert souffles,  A  la  carte  entrees  $3,25-$6.  L  Fridays  only. 
Closed  Monday. 


MONK'S  INN,  35  W.  64  St.  874-2710.  Across  Broadway 
from  Lincoln  Center.  Fondues,  quiches,  raclette  Valai- 
sanne.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.75,  at  L  50<t  less.  Open 
daily  noon  to  1  A.M. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  Bway  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.1 5  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk.  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  210  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  1  A.M.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $3-$4.50,  a  la  carte  $.75-$3.50. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  B'way  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk.  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hote  $7.50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$11. 50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7.95-$11.50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT,  4  E.  36  St.  686-4622.  Praised  by  all  major 
restaurant  editors.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its  best,  served  in 
leisure  and  comfort,  L,  a  la  carte  $4.75-$6,25:  Comp,  D 
$7.75-$8,95,  with  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6.25,  Open  daily.  No 
parking  problems  after  7  PM, 


CZECHOSLOVAK  PRAHA,  1358  First  Ave.  (73  St.)  YU  8- 
3505.  Cheerful  relaxed  atmosphere.  Spacious,  attractive. 
Authentic  Czech  cuisine.  L  12-4  a  la  carte  only,  entrees 
$1.50-$5.95;  complete  D  4-11  $5-$7.95.  Music  at  dinner 
Wed. -Sun.  Open  daily. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St.  GR  5-0555.  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces.  L  $1.85-$3.50:  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  D 
$3-$1 5.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 

MANDARIN  INN,  14  Mott  St.  962-5830.  In  Chinatown,  fea- 
turing outstanding  Szechuan,  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Man- 
darin specialties.  Complete  lunch  $1.25-$2.25;  a  la  carte 
entrees  for  lunch  and  dinner  $1.50-$3.75.  Open  every  day. 
All  major  credit  cards. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


MARTELL'S,  Third  Ave.  at  83  St.  UN  1-61 10.  Oldest  bar  in 
Yorkville.  Once  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition,  now  a  fine 
restaurant  serving  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  Fire- 
place-sidewalk cafe.  L,  D  &  after  theater.  Credit  cards. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St,  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  11 10  Third  Ave  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1.00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs  and  receive  $1 
credit  toward  your  parking  at  any  of  our 
locations  listed  below.  Valid  on  day  of 
performance,  mat.  or  eve.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  only. 

(This  offer  may  be  terminated 
without  notice.) 
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68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Avenue 

69  Street  &  Broadway 

200  West  71  Street-874-8177 

51  W.  56  Street 

(1  block  from  Carnegie  Hall) 

140  W.  51  Street 

(In  the  Theater  district) 
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DON   BERGMAN'S 

■uJtlnJ 

44  WEST  58th  STREET 
bet.  5th  &  6th  Aves. 

A  fine  new  restaurant  conceived 

in  the  tradition  of  a  bygone 

era  when  gracious  dining 

was  a  way  of  life. 

LUNCH*  COCKTAILS*  DINNER 

American -Continental 
Cuisine 


Res.:  751-8897 


"^^43  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 
After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 
for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 
Luncheon  *  Dinner •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun 


168amsterdam(at67th  st.)open  every  day 
free  parking  for  dinner  and  lincoln  Center 


Corporations  Support  the  Performing  Arts  at  Lincoln  Center 


PACESETTERS      Corporate  contributors  of  $1 0,000  to  $75,000  during  1 972-73 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Company 

Anonymous 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

First  National  City  Bank 

International  Business  Machines  Company 

Rapid-American  Corporation 

The  Reader's  Digest 

Exxon  Corporation 


Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 

The  S  &  H  Foundation,  Inc. 

Anonymous 

Chemical  Bank 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Educational  &  Cultural  Trust  Fund  of  the 

Electrical  Industry 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 

York 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 


York,  Inc. 
Alcoa  Foundation 
Bankers  Trust 
Bear,-  Stearns  &  Co. 
Cities  Service  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics 

Corporation 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union 


International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Corporation 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lehman  Brothers 
Carl  Marks  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Revlon,  Inc. 
Salomon  Brothers 
Texasgulf  Inc 
Time  Inc. 


Corporate  contributors  of  $5,000  to  $9,999  during  1972-73 


Allied  Chemical  Foundation 
B.  Altman&Co. 

American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 
American  Can  Co. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
American  Electric  Power  Company,  Inc. 
American  Express  Company 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
The  Bank  of  New  York 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
C.I.T.  Financial  Corporation 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 
Diesel  Construction  a  Division  of  Carl  A. 
Morse,  Inc. 


Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Empire  State  Building  Co. 
The  Firestone  Foundation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Irving  One  Wall  Street  Foundation 
Jonathan  Logan,  inc. 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz,  Inc. 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Macy's  New  York 
Marine  Midland  Bank— New  York 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Foundation 


The  Merck  Company  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Foundation  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Corp. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 
Newsweek,  Inc. 
Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Olin  Corporation  Charitable  Trust 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 
Pfizer,  Inc. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 
Pullman-Standard,  A  Division  of  Pullman 

Incorporated 


RGA-NBC 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

The  Starr  Foundation 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Fund 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Xerox  Corporation 

Two  Anonymous 


Corporate  contributors  of  under  $5,000  during  1972-73 


A.B.D.  Securities  Corporation 

ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

Abraham  &  Co. 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc. 

Ackman  Brothers  Incorporated 

Airco  Inc. 

Alexander  Engraving  Company, 

Incorporated 
Alexander's,  Inc. 
Amerace  Corporation 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 
American  Export  Industries,  Inc. 
American  Metal  Climax  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Re-Insurance  Company 
American  Standard  Inc. 
Amstar  Corporation 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Angel  Records 
Elizabeth  Arden  Inc. 
Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 
ASI  Communications 
Asiel  &  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Companies 
Avco  Corporation 
Avnet,  Inc. 
E.  W.  Axe&  Co.,  Inc. 
Bache  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico,  S.A. 
Bank  of  Commerce 
Bank  of  Montreal 
Barclays  Bank  DCO  New  York 
Barr  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc. 
A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Beecham  Inc. 

Belding  Heminway  Company,  Inc. 
Beneficial  Corporation 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Bergdorf  Goodman 
Best  Manufacturing  Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford,  Inc. 
Bloomingdale's 
BIyth  Eastman  Dillon,  Inc. 
The  Bohack  Corporation 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
Borden  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
BowneS  Co.,  Inc. 
Broadcast  Music  Inc. 
The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 
The  Buckingham  Corporation 
Bunge  Corporation 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
The  CT  Foundation 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
CantellaS  Co. 
Capezio  Ballet  Makers 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Career  Club  Shirt  Co. 
Central  Savings  Bank  in  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
Champion  International  Corp. 
Chris' Craft  Industries,  Inc. 
Chrysler  Corporation  Fund 
Chubb  &  Son  Inc. 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation 
Cinema  5,  Ltd. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  New 

York,  Inc. 
Cohen,  Simonson  &  Rea  Incorporated 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Collins  &  Aikman 
Colt  Industries  Inc. 

Columbian  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Commercial  Credit  Company 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 
The  Continental  Corporation  Foundation 
Continental  Oil  Company 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
The  Cranston  Foundation 


William  L.  Crow  Construction  Company 

Crum  &  Forster 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc. 

Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc. 

D'Agostino  Supermarkets 

Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc. 

Daitch  Shopwell 

The  Daiwa  Securities  Co.  America,  Inc. 

Davis-Delaney-Arrow,  Inc. 

Robert  Day-Dean's 

Deering  Milliken,  Inc. 

Deltec  Securities  Corporation 

Deltown  Foods 

DHJ  Industries,  Inc. 

Diener/Hauser/Greenthal  Company, 

Incorporated 
Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Dow  Chemical  Company 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Foundation,  Inc. 
Durso  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &Co.,  Inc. 
E  &  B  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
The  East  New  York  Savings  Bank 
East  River  Savings  Bank 
Eastern  Airlines  Incorporated 
Edison  Parking  Corporation 
Empire  Hotel 
Ernsts  Ernst 
Esquire,  Inc, 
Ethyl  Corporation 

EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation 
European-American  Bank  &  Trust 

Company 
Eutectic  +  Castolin  Institute 
The  T.  M.  Evans  Foundation  (Incorporated) 
Excess  &  Treaty  Management  Corp. 
Fahnestock  &  Co. 
Faulkner,  Dawkins  &  Sullivan,  Inc. 
Federal  Paper  Board  Company,  Inc. 
Feldman  Wood  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 
Foremost-McKesson,  Inc. 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc 
GAF  Corporation 
The  Garcia  Corporation 
Garden  Hardware  &  Supply  Co. 
General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Gilbert,  Felix  &  Sharf,  Inc. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 
Gold  Seal  and  Henri  Merchant  Wineries 
Henry  L.  Goldberg  &  Co. 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Harlem  Savings  Bank 
H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc. 
Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartz  Mountain  Products  Corp. 
Health-tex  Inc. 
Hirsch-Werner  Corporation 
Holiday  Inn  of  New  York-Coliseum 
Hotel  Bar  Foods  Inc. 
Hurdman  and  Cranstoun,  Penney  &  Co. 
W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co. 
Hygrade  Fish  Company 
International  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc. 
The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc. 
The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies,  Inc. 
Iroquois  Brands,  Ltd. 
Iselin  Jefferson-Woodside,  Division  of  Dan 

River  Inc. 
A.  Cremieux  Israel  Foundation,  Inc. 
Jaros,  Baum  &  Bolles 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Kaufman,  Alsberg  &  Co. 


Keene  Corporation 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertising 

Kipnis  &  Karchmer 

Kraftco  Corporation 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  Inc. 

M.  H.  Lamston,  Inc. 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

Lane  Realty 

Lasker,  Stone  &  Stern 

Estee  and  Joseph  Lauder  Foundation 

Laventhol  Krekstein  Horwath  &  Horwath 

Leasee  Corporation 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co. 

Lever  Brothers  Company  Foundation,  Inc. 

LIN  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Loew's  Corporation 

Lord  &  Taylor 

The  Lowell  Hotel 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Macmillan  Foundation 

Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation 

The  Magnavox  Company 

D.  Maldari  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

MCA  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Melville  Shoe  Corp. 

MEM  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc. 

Metromedia,  Inc. 

Miller  Brewing  Company 

Mitchel,  Schreiber,  Watts  &  Co. 

Mitsui  &  Co.  (U.S.A.),  Inc. 

Mutual  of  New  York 

Muzak  Corporation 

N  L  Industries  Foundation  Inc. 

National  Starch  &  Chemical  Corporation 

The  National  Reinsurance  Corporation 

Navarro  Hotel  Company 

The  Nestle  Company  Inc. 

Neuberger  &  Berman 

The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings 

New  York  Hanseatic  Corporation 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York  News  Inc. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

The  New  York  Times  Foundation,  Inc. 

New  York  Urban  Servicing  Co.,  Inc. 

Newmont  Mining  Corporation 

Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc. 

North  American  Philips  Corporation 

John  Nuveen  and  Co.,  Incorporated 

Ogiivy  &  Mather  Inc. 

One  Lincoln  Associates 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

The  Ornstein  Brothers 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

The  Paige  Company 

Paribas  Corporation 

Joy  Hirshon  Parkinson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Pellon  Corporation 

PepsiCo,  Inc. 

The  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation 

Pershing  &  Co. 

Ken  J.  Pezrow  Corp. 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 

The  Pittson  Company 

The  Pleasant  Street  Foundation 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Leonard  Rapopbrt  &  Co  ,  Inc. 
Reich  &  Co.  Inc. 
Reid  &  Carr,  Inc. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Company 
Lucy  Ricciardi,  Inc. 
Richardson-Merrell,  Inc. 
RKQ  General,  Inc. 


Rose  Beaton  &  Rose 

L.  M.  Rosenthal  and  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co. 

Roure  Bertrand  Dupont,  Inc. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation 

Salant  Corporation 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 

The  St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Sardi's  Restaurant  Corp. 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves,  Inc. 

Sobering  Corporation 

Schiff  Terhune  Inc. 

Jos.  E.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking  Corporation 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Seagrave  Corporation 

The  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City 

of  New  York 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Martin  E.  Segal  &  Company 
Seiden  &  de  Cuevas,  Incorporated 
Seidman  &  Seldman 
Shea  Gould  Climenko  &  Kramer 
Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incorporated 
Silberberg,  Rosenthal  &  Co. 
Simmons  Company 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  Inc. 
The  Singer  Company  Foundation 
Skidmore,  Owinps  &  Merrill 
Slattery  Associates,  Inc. 
Smith,  Barney  &  Co..  Inc. 
SoGen  International  Corporation 
Sonnenblick-Goldman  Corp. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. 
Sorg  Printing  Company  Incorporated 
Spearin,  Preston  &  Burrows.  Inc. 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
Squibb  Corporation 
Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
Standard  Motors  Products,  Inc. 
Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 
Steak  &  Brew,  Inc. 
Steinway  &  Sons 
Stepan  Chemical  Company 
Stern  Lauer  &  Co. 
Stewart  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Stewart  Stamping  Corporation 
Paul  Stuart 

Swiss  American  Corporation 
Syska  &  Hennessy,  Inc, 
The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Thomson  &  McKinnon  Auchincloss  Inc. 
Thyssen  Steel  Corporation 
Tishman  Realty  &  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Transportation  Displays,  Inc. 
Trans  World  Airlines 
Turner  Construction  Company 
Ulano  Companies 
UMC  Industries,  Inc. 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 
Uniroyal,  Inc. 
United  States  Lines  Inc. 
Vernitron  Corporation 
Walsh  Construction  Company 
The  Warner-Lambert  Charitable 

Foundation 
Warner  Communications  Inc. 
Waterman  Steamship  Corporation 
Weiss,  Peck  &  Greer 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc. 
S.  R.  Weltz,  Jr.  &  Company 
Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation 
Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc. 
Witco  Chemical  Corporation 
Dean  Witters  Co.,  Inc. 
Wood  Gundy  Incorporated 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Young  &  Rubicam  International  Inc. 
Twenty  Anonymous 


T^erth  sends  you  its  ^estfor  the  Holidays 
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We  do  not  have  much  snow  in  Perth.  It  is  said 
that  we  gave  it  to  America  to  make  your  HoH- 
days  brighter. 

Along  with  the  snow  go  our  best  wishes  .  .  . 
and  our  good  whisky. 

We  don't  miss  the  snow.  And  we  always  keep 
enough  Dewar's  "White  Label"  over  here  to 
toast  a  few  friends  of  our  own.  The  season  would 
be  mighty  cold  without  that ! 


Jluthentic. 

DEWAR'S 

■White  Lober 

Dewars  never  varies. 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


•  In  the  crash  of  '29, 
T.  W.  Morford  was  left  with 
nothing  but  his  cigarette  holder. 


i 


^' 


2*  It  wasn't  a  total  loss,  since 
it  did  give  him  a  cleaner  taste. 
Just  like  today's  Parliament, 
with  the  recessed  filter  that's 
tucked  back,  away  from  your  lips. 


mm' 

fWr 


3»With  Parliament,  you  never 
taste  a  filter.  Just  rich,  clean 
flavor.  Now  that*s  a  good 
investment. 


The  Parliament  recessed  filter. 
It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works< 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
Thai  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


.,  Kings:  1 5  mgl'tarn.Omg.  nicotine— lOO's:  19  mg:'tar;' 1.3  nig.  nicotine  av.percigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb'.73 
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Sometimes  taking  people  away 
brings  them  closer  together. 

Whether  it's  the  magic  of  an  exotic  culture  or  the 
exhilaration  of  a  sunny  day,  sharing  beautiful  moments 
with  someone  you  love  is  very  precious. 

It  is  because  we  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
experiences  that  Eastem  has  done  everything  possible 
to  make  them  affordable. 

Helping  to  bring  people  closer  together  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

The  Wings  of  Man. 


P 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand-picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes. 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  most 
exceptional  vintage 
years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 


EXPRINTER  INTERNATIONAL 

presents 

2  more  fabulous 
encores  ot 

A  MUSIC 

FESTIVAL 

AT  SEA 


In  cooperation  with  SUN  LINE  CRUISES: 

OPUS  IV 

MARCH  16 -APRIL  1,1974 
Port  Everglades /Athens /New  York 

Ports  of  Call: 
MADEIRA,  MALAGA,  MONTE  CARLO, 
PORTOFINO,  NAPLES,  PIRAEUS 

A    luxurious,    magnificently    musical 
sea/air  Odyssey  aboard  the   incom- 
parable S.S.  STELLA  SOLARIS. 
(Greek  Registry) 

From  $995  to  $2070 

(Including  air  return  from  Athens) 
In  cooperation  with  HOLLAND  AMERICA  CRUISES: 

OPUSV 

APRIL  8 -20, 1974 
New  York /Caribbean  Islands 

Ports  of  Call: 
PUERTO  RICO,  ST.  MAARTEN, 
ANTIGUA,  ST.  LUCIA,  MARTINIQUE, 
ST.  THOMAS 

An   unforgettable  voyage  attuned  to 
the  exquisite  pleasures  of  music  and 
soothing   Caribbean   breezes   aboard 
the  splendid  S.S.  ROTTERDAM. 
(Netherlands  Registry). 

From  $610  to  $1510 

Daily  shipboard  concerts  .  .  .  gala  in- 
port  musical  events  .  .  .  starring  a 
galaxy  of  the  world's  renowned  ar- 
tists .  .  .  promising  historic  exper- 
iences of  musicianiy  virtuosity.  These 
two  unique  music  happenings  at  sea 
are  not  to  be  missed! 

RESERVATIONS  ARE  LIMITED. 

For   additional    information    contact 
your  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coupon  to: 

Expririter  International  LC-2 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10936 
Tel:  (212)244-7856 

Please  check:  D  Opus  IV  D  Opus  V 
Name 

Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


My  Travel 
Agent  is 


Li 
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THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION 

Isaac  Stern,  President 

Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Richard  A.  Debs,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

Col.  Harold  Riegelman,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Vice  Presidents 

LucienWulsin,  Treasurer 

Raymond  S.  Rubinow,  Secretary 

Alan  Ditchik,  Assistant  Secretary 


Board  of  Trustees 

Leonard  Altman 
Martina  Arroyo 
Hon.  George  W.  Ball 
Eugene  M.  Becker 
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Six  reasons  to  lease  the  totally  new  Cougar 

or  any  of  52  other  fine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  Jive  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our 
exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to 
coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your 
Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Association  members. 
It  covers  not  only  our  magnificent  Mercury 
Cougar,  but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea 
models  —  Continental  Mark  IV,  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 
Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 

Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


lay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365. 
I 

Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please    send    me   more    information    on    leasing    a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 
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Carnegie  Hall  Calendar 


December 

Saturday,  December  1,  at  8:00 
THE  GHEORGHE  ZAMFIR 
ENSEMBLE 


Sunday,  December  2,  at  3:00 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM,  Piano 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  Violin 


Sunday,  December  2,  at  8:00 

EUBIE  BLAKE  and  BILL  BOLCOM 


Monday,  December  3,  at  8:00 
VLADIMIR  VIARDO,  Pianist 
Winner  of  the  Van  Cliburn 
Piano  Competition 


Tuesday,  December  4,  at  8:00 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Piano 


Wednesday,  December  5,  at  8:00 
SHIRLEY  VERRETT, 
Mezzo-Soprano 

Thursday,  December  6,  at  8:00 

NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Lewis,  Conductor 

Alexis  Weissenberg,  Piano 

All-Rachmaninoff  Program 

Friday,  December  7,  at  8:00 

THE  MASTERWORK  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

David  Randolph,  Conductor 

Handel's  "Messiah" 


Saturday,  December  8,  at  3:00 

YOUTH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OF  NEW  YORK 

David  Stahl,  Conductor 

Saturday,  December  8,  at  7:00 

THE  MASTERWORK  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  December  7th  Program 

Sunday,  December  9,  at  2:00 

THE  MASTERWORK  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  December  7th  Program 

Sunday,  December  9,  at  8:30 
"Caribbean  Night" 

Monday,  December  10,  at  8:00 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Gyorgy  Lehel,  Conductor 

Ferenc  Tarjani,  French  horn 

Works  of  Bartok,  Strauss,  Falla  (I.F.V.O.*) 

Tuesday,  December  II,  at  8:00 

THE  NATIONAL  ORCHESTRAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Leon  Barzin,  Conductor 

Harvey  Phillips,  Tuba 


Wednesday,  December  12,  at  8:00 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  Piano 


Thursday,  December  13,  at  8:00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Conductor 

Rose  Taylor,  Mezzo-Soprano 

A  "Spectrum"  concert:  "Transcriptions" 

Works  of  Cage-Harrison,  Monteverdi- 

Orff,  Sibelius-Stravinsky,  Schumann-Ravel, 

Brahms-Schoenberg  (I.F.V.O.*) 


Friday,  December  14,  at  8:00 

VIENNA  JOHANN  STRAUSS 

ORCHESTRA 

Walter  Goldschmidt,  Conductor 


Saturday,  December  15,  at  8:00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Conductor 

Malcolm  Frager,  Piano 

Works  of  Brahms-Schoenberg,  Brahms 


Sunday,  December  16,  at  2:30 

ST.  CECILIA  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

David  Randolph,  Conductor 

Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio" 


Monday,  December  17,  at  8:00 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Morton  Gould,  Composer/Conductor 

Lorin  Hollander,  Piano 

Works  of  Copland,  Gershwin, 

Gould,!  Ivesf 

I  New  York  Premiere 


Wednesday,  December  19,  at  8:00 

MUSICA  SACRA 

Richard  Westenburg,  Conductor 


Thursday,  December  20,  at  8:00 
"Heavy  Organ"  Virgil  Fox  with 
Revelation  Lights 


Friday,  December  21,  at  8:00 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 

YORK 

Lyndon  Woodside,  Conductor 

Handel's  "Messiah" 

Soloists:  Eleanor  Steber,  Muriel 

Greenspon,  Dean  Wilder,  Robert  Hale 

Edward  Brewer,  Harpsichord 


Saturday,  December  22,  at  8:00 
Sunday,  December  23,  at  8:00 
JUDY  COLLINS 


Monday,  December  24,  at  12:00  Mid. 
NEW  YORK  STRING  ORCHESTRA 
Alexander  Schneider,  Conductor 
Soloists  to  be  announced 


Friday,  December  28,  at  8:00 
MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 


Sunday,  December  30,  at  2:00 
ROSALYN  TURECK 
An  Afternoon  of  Bach 
Bach's  "Goldberg  Variations" 
on  Harpsichord  at  2:00 
on  the  Piano  at  4:30 


Sunday,  December  30,  at  8:00 
NEW  YORK  STRING  ORCHESTRA 
Alexander  Schneider,  Conductor 
Soloists  to  be  announced 


January 

Thursday,  January  3,  at  8:00 
Friday,  January  4,  at  8:00 
Saturday,  January  5,  at  8:00 
Sunday,  January  6,  at  8:00 
MARLENE  DIETRICH 


Wednesday,  January  9,  at  8:00 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  Piano 


Friday,  January  11,  at  8:00 
JANET  BAKER,  Mezzo-soprano 


Saturday,  January  12,  at  2:30 

Orchestra  conducted  by  CHARLOTTE 

BERGEN 

Aaron  Rosand,  Violinist 

Kenneth  Cooper,  Judith  Norell,  Harriett 

Wingreen,  Harpsichordists 

Works  of  Corelli,  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 

Schumann 


Saturday,  January  12,  at  8:00 
To  be  announced 


Sunday,  January  13,  at  2:30 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  Piano 


Monday,  January  14,  at  8:00 

STUTTGART  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 

Karl  Munchinger,  Conductor 

Bach's  Art  of  the  Fugue 


Tuesday,  January  15,  at  8:00 
WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor 
Konstanty  Kulka,  Violin 
Works  of  Mozart,  Szymanowski, 
Boguslawski,  Stravinsky 
(LF.V.O.*) 


♦International  Festival  of  Visiting 
Orchestras 

Programs  subject  to  change 
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Micronite  filter. 

Mild,  smooth  taste. 

America's  quality  cigarette. 

Kent. 


King  Size 
or  Deluxe  lOO's 


Kings:16  mg. "tar,"  1.0  mg.  nicotine;  lOO'S:  19  mg."tar," 
1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


Warning;  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
Thai  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Imported  from  England  by  Kobrand,  N.Y.,  94  Proof,  100%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


Now  is  the  time  to  stop  and  think  of  those  things 
youVe  heard  people  asking  for  all  year  long. 
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"Musica  Sacra"— In  and  Out  of  the  Church 


The  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  located  at  the  corner  of  Sixty- 
fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  boasts 
an  unusual  musical  tradition  dating 
back  to  1899,  when  Charles  Ives  was 
the  Church's  organist  (at  a  prior  site). 
Now  it  is  Richard  Westenburg,  organ- 
ist, choirmaster  and  founder  of  Mu- 
sica Sacra,  who  channels  secular  and 
sacred  streams  into  his  programming 
of  unconventional  works. 

Musica  Sacra,  the  city's  first  church 
concert  series  featuring  an  all-profes- 
sional chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra, 
has,  under  the  leadership  of  West- 
enburg, struck  a  harmonious  chord 
aligning  secular  and  sacred  musical 
values.  Within  those  hallowed  stone 
and  mahogany  walls  and  high  ceilings 
that  permit  an  authentically  rich 
acoustical  sound,  such  unchurchlike 
works  as  the  first  American  perform- 
ance of  Benjamin  Britten's  Childrens 
Crusade  and  Carl  OrflPs  Carmina  Burana 
have  resounded.  On  December  19,  un- 
der Westenburg's  guidance,  Musica 
Sacra  will  venture  unconventionally 
in  another  direction  with  a  Carnegie 


Hall  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah 
in  its  original  Baroque  form. 

In  a  small  office  adjacent  to  the 
Church's  pulpit,  stacks  of  books  are 
piled  in  precarious  piles;  a  bass  drum, 
harpsichord  and  a  sleek  racing  bike  lie 
haphazardly  about  the  room.  Wear- 
ing jeans  and  zippered  velour  shirt, 
Westenburg  sat  in  an  overstuffed  up- 
holstered chair.  Cigarette  in  hand,  he 
talked  about  Musica  §acra,  the 
church  and  music  in  general.  "To  give 
you  some  background,"  began  West- 
enburg, "I  succeeded  a  man  who  had 
been  here  nearly  30  years,  and  who 
had  a  certain  kind  of  music  program 
that  was  not  unlike  several  other 
churches.  They  had  a  professional 
choir  and  excellent  soloists.  But  the 
greatest  difference  between  what  I 
have  done  and  what  he  did  is  less  a 
sign  of  the  personalities  than  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  changing  times.  At  that 
time  church  concerts  were  performed 
with  organ  accompaniment.  With 
recordings  easily  accessible,  the  public 
realized  that  instead  of  spending 
money  to  hear  a  concert  with  just  or- 


gan accompaniment,  they  could 
spend  about  the  same  price  and  hear 
an  orchestral  version  of  the  same 
work.  People  were  just  not  coming  to 
the  concerts.  At  that  time,  which  was 
during  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
there  was  not  all  that  much  interest  in 
that  type  of  concert.  My  idea  was  to 
use  the  unequalled  architecture  and 
acoustics  of  the  church  in  a  manner 
more  interesting  to  music  lovers.  I 
wanted  to  do  more  authentic  perform- 
ances with  orchestra.  Needless  to  say 
we  can't  do  the  Verdi  Requiem  or  the 
Brahms  Requiem  because  there  simply 
isn't  enough  space  to  seat  chorus  and 
orchestra.  We  are  limited  at  the 
Church  in  that  we  only  can  use  30 
singers,  and  an  orchestra  of  not  more 
than  that  size.  But  the  most  beautiful 
part  about  this  church  is  that  we  have 
an  unusual  sound.  Acoustically  every- 
thing works.  Even  with  a  choir  of  25, 
you  have  a  deep  involvement  in 
sound,  more  so  than  if  you  had  five  or 
ten  times  that  many  singers  perform- 
ing. 

continued  on  next  page 


Interior  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

Within  the  province  of  the  Church, 
Westenburg  found  freedom  with  few 
compromises.  "When  I  first  came 
here,"  recalls  Westenburg,  "I  sought 
the  advice  of  the  pastors  as  far  as  pro- 
gramming concerts.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning they  told  me  to  'do  what  you 
want  to  do  and  if  it  seems  right  to 
you,  we  will  defend  it  to  any  critics.'  I 
have  always  enjoyed  cooperation  from 
the  pastors  in  that  regard.  But  I  guess 
I  couldn't  do  any  old  thing  I  wanted 
to  do  on  Sunday  morning— there  is 
some  conservatism  indicated  there.  If 
we  had  started  ten  years  ago  with  Car- 
mina  Burana  instead  of  the  Bach  Mag- 
nificat, and  if  someone  really  read  the 
libretto,  they  would  have  wondered 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  church.  We 
had  to  work  up  to  the  recent  period 
where  we  can  do  works  that  were  not 
normally  performed  in  the  church." 

For  the  41 -year-old  conductor,  the 
line  separating  sacred  and  secular  mu- 
sic cannot  be  isolated  within  clear- 
sighted guidelines.  "As  long  as  any- 
thing is  not  downright  profane,  vulgar 
or  obscene,"  remarked  Westenburg, 
"we  are  allowed  to  do  what  we  want 
to  do.  There  are  so  many  borderline 
pieces  like  the  Brahms  A  It- Rhapsody.  It 
is  a  piece  that  is  not  sacred  in  some 
definitions.  It  is  not  sanctified,  and 
exactly  meant  for  the  church.  Histori- 
cally, some  parts  of  the  Christian 
Church  have  said  that  nothing  is  sa- 
cred except  that  which  is  biblical  or 
from  a  prayer  book.  But  being  on  the 


liberal  arm  of  the  church  we  are  per- 
mitted to  say  that  anything  that  is  se- 
rious and  beautiful  can  be  accepted  as 
worthwhile." 

"Were  you  not  accused  of  heresy?"  I 
interjected.  He  grinned  and  nodded, 
responding:  "Some  people  have  ac- 
cused me  of  that."  Sliding  deeper  into 
the  comfortable  contours  of  the  large 
chair,  he  remembered  the  reaction  to 
Carmina  Burana.  "During  the  perform- 
ance I  looked  out  at  the  audience  and 
saw  a  whole  row  of  nuns  visibly  enjoy- 
ing it.  Presumably,  they  knew  some  of 
the  intimacies  of  the  Latin  which  were 
not  spelled  out  in  the  printed  version 
of  the  English  translation.  They  didn't 
seem  to  mind." 

The  choral  literature,  for  West- 
enburg, is,  to  a  large  extent,  sacred 
music.  "Choirs  have  sung  in  the 
church  throughout  history.  There  are 
exceptions.  The  Messiah  was  conceived 
as  a  concert  piece  but  is  entirely  bib- 
lical. So  therefore  it  can  be  considered 
both  sacred  and  secular  at  the  same 
time.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  choral 
repertoire  is  sacred." 

"What  works  would  you  not  con- 
sider appropriate  for  performance  in 
church?"  I  queried. 

"I  don't  approach  the  value  of  pro- 
gramming a  piece  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  sacred  and  secular,"  answered 
Westenburg.  "For  example,  Charles  - 
Ives  was  the  organist  for  Central  Pres- 
byterian during  the  years  1899-1902. 
Every  year  we  give  an  Ives  concert. 


Next  year,  being  the  centennial  of  his 
birth,  we  will,  of  course,  be  giving  one. 
Look  at  Ives's  music.  You  see  some 
works  that  are  distinctly  secular  and 
exist  only  for  fun,  and  these  would  be 
pieces  I  would  not  be  apt  to  program. 
But  not  because  they  are  not  about 
God  or  Jesus,  because  they  just  don't 
seem  to  tap  the  kind  of  surroundings 
we  have  here.  It  works  better  when  it 
is  a  work  of  a  thoughtful,  serious  na- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  Ives  pieces  that  are  sacred  in  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  ■word— Psalms  Settings, 
for  example." 

Charles  Ives,  who  was  25  at  the 
time,  worked  at  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  on  a  part-time  basis. 
He  concurrently  held  a  full-time  job 
for  the  insurance  firm,  Mutual  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
he  established  the  famous  firm  of  Ives 
and  Myrick,  in  1916.  "Ives  grew  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  church  music  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut,"  continued 
Westenburg.  "And  all  of  the  gospel 
tunes  and  trappings  of  the  Vesper  ser- 
vice were  in  him.  So  at  that  period  of 
his  life  he  sought  to  increase  his  out- 
side income  and  also  exercise  his  musi- 
cal interests  by  taking  church  jobs. 
Speaking  of  flak,  I  am  sure  he  got  a 
lot  of  it  because  there  are  existing 
manuscripts  of  certain  things  he  did 
with  hymns  such  as  odd  harmoniza- 
tions of  very  familiar  hymns.  Some 
people  probably  said  things  to  him, 
like,  'was  the  organ  in  bad  repair?' 
But  he  didn't  mind  though.  To  him 
creativity  was  above  everything.  He 
once  said  that  if  a  piece  he  wrote  is 
unperformable,  that  it  is  all  right  and 
doesn't  make  it  any  less  a  composi- 
tion. It  exists  as  a  work  whether  any- 
body can  do  it  or  not.  He  felt  he 
should  try  some  of  these  things  and  so 
challenged  a  lot  of  people.  Nice  little 
old  ladies  had  to  grab  their  hymn 
book  hard  and  take  it." 

Westenburg  grew  up  in  Min- 
neapolis, as  a  Methodist.  He  received 
a  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  at  Law- 
rence College  (now  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity) in  Wisconsin,  Masters  Degree  in 
Music  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  spent  a  year  in  Paris 
studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  He 
refers  to  his  religious  training  as  a 
"liberal  Protestant  background." 
Concerning  deeper  religious  motiva- 
tions and  convictions,  he  rubbed  his 
chin  for  a  few  seconds  and  slowly  re- 
sponded: "There  again,  that  demarca- 
tion line  between  sacred  and  secular 
eludes  me.  In  many  ways  I  feel  I  am 

continued  on  page  30 
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American  conductors  are  a  rare  breed 

-especially  in  America. 


In  the  culture-conscious  United  States, 
there  is  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can symphony  conductors. 

Exxon  is  trying  to  help.  We're  sponsoring 
the  Exxon-Affiliate  Artists  Conductor  program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  accelerate  the 
careers  of  young  American  conductors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expose  more  Americans  to 
fine  symphonic  music. 

The  program  has  already  placed  six 
young  conductors  in  residence  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  the  San  Diego  Symphony, 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony. They're  getting  invaluable  experience 
working  closely  with  ranking  conductors  for 
a  full  season. 

Theseyoung  conductors  are  handling  re- 
hearsals. And  they're  conducting  "outreach" 
concerts  for  special  audiences— in  parks 
and  schools  for  youngsters,  in  homes  for 


the  aged,  and  in  other  institutions  where  the 
audiences  are  often  unfamiliar  with  classical 
music. 

They're  also  working  with  smaller  musi- 
cal groups  in  areas  around  their  orchestra's 
home  city.  Because  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  is  to  build  public  support  for  classi- 
cal music  and  symphony  orchestras. 

And  most  important  to  them,  these  young 
maestros  are  conducting  the  full  orchestras 
in  regularly  scheduled  concerts  several  times 
during  the  season. 

We  hope  Exxon  with  Affiliate  Artists,  Inc. 
will  bring  many  hours  of  musical 
pleasure  to  American  audiences. 
By  American  conductors. 
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Singer  of  Contemporary  Songs 


Judy  Collins'  two  Carnegie  Hall  con- 
certs on  December  22  and  23,  are  the 
last  the  folk  singer  has  on  her  schedule 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  After 
15  years  of  concertizing  all  over  the 
world,  she  will  be  taking  a  much 
needed  vacation  to  devote  herself  to 
writing  and  a  film  making  project. 

When  she  is  not  out  of  town,  Judy 
Collins  can  be  found  in  a  spacious, 
high-ceilinged  apartment  on  the  up- 
per west  side  of  Manhattan.  Comfort- 
ably attired  in  patched  dungarees,  an 
open  necked  velour  shirt  and  high 
leather  cowboy  boots,  the  light-blue- 
eyed  singer  mused  over  her  new  activ- 
ities. "This  year  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  road,"  began  Miss  Collins. 
"These  two  Carnegie  Hall  concerts 
will  terminate  my  concertizing  for  a 
long  time.  I  am  stopping  as  of  the  first 
of  the  year.  I  want  to  get  on  with  and 
into  projects  that  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Touring  simply  interferes  with 
those  pursuits.  I  want  to  do  a  lot  of 
writing."  A  broad  smile  crossed  her 
face.  "And  I  am  really  excited  about 
my  first  film.  It  seems  almost  surreal 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  film,  be- 
cause we  just  completed  it.  I  produced 
arid  co-directed  it.  It  is  a  57-minute 
film  called  Antonia,  A  Portrait  of  the 
Woman.  Antonia  Brico  was  the  first 
woman  to  break  through  the  male- 
dominated  field  of  conducting.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  conduct  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  in  1930,  and  the 
first  woman  to  conduct  the  New  York 
Symphony.  She  formed  a  women's 
symphony  orchestra  in  New  York 
City  called  the  New  York  Women's 
Symphony.  It  existed,  I  think,  for 
about  five  years.  And  of  course  people 
said  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 
Sidney  Prince's  wife  was  her  patron. 
Olin  Downes,  at  the  time,  one  of  the 
important  critics  in  New  York,  was  a 
great  fan  of  hers.  He  was  very  sup- 


portive and  helped  her  to  get  work. 
After  the  film  was  completed  I  asked 
her  about  the  obvious'frustrations  she 
must  have  felt  about  being  a  pioneer 
in  an  alien  field.  She  said  that  she 
would  have  given  up  that  odious  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  pioneer  just  to 
have  been  a  man  and  conduct.  And 
the  most  incredible  thing  about  the 
movie  is  that  she  is  our  star.  She  is 
over  70  years  old,  has  her  own  orches- 
tra in  Denver  and  needless  to  say  is  a 
remarkable  woman." 

The  35-year-old  folk  singer  said 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  and  tour  at 
the  same  time.  "I  find  that  writing  is 
just  like  any  other  job,"  says  Miss  Col- 
lins. "You  just  have  to  sit  down  and 
do  it.  It  is  the  demon  that  seduces  one 
away  from  that  activity.  There  is  no 
mystery  to  actually  sitting  down  and 
writing.  There  is  magic  in  where  you 
get  your  ideas,  but  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  daily  discipline  of  writing. 
What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  I  just 
can't  do  two  things  at  the  same  time.  I 
am  a  one  project  girl." 

Looking  back  over  her  15  years  of 
performing  and  making  recordings, 
she  views  her  early  developmental 
years  as  important  evolutionary  steps 
in  her  career.  "As  I  grew,"  she  said,  "I 
found  that  I  had  more  flexibility  and 
that  I  could  conceivably  go  on  singing 
for  the  better  part  of  my  life.  I  will 
never  stop  performing." 

She  turned  to  folk  music  at  16,  after 
studying  the  piano  for  eight  years. 
The  lure  of  the  outside  world,  a  rest- 
less youthful  energy  and  a  love  of  na- 
tive American  music  brought  her  to 
the  folk  idiom.  Recalling  the  time 
when  she  turned  musical  corners  and 
began  to  delve  into  American  folk 
music,  she  laughed  heartily  and  said: 
"I  gave  up  the  piano  in  a  great  emo- 
tional gush.  I  just  said,  'this  is  not  for 
me.  I  had  been  playing  the  piano  for 


some  time  and  it  was  time  that  I 
changed.'  But  all  I  really  did  was 
change  directions.  The  impulse  to 
make  music  was  so  strong,  there  was 
no  way  I  could  give  up  that  drive.  I 
found  a  different  outlet  for  myself. 
Moving  to  folk  music  was  an  impor- 
tant change  for  me.  It  gave  me  a  com- 
bination that  I  didn't  have  before. 
With  classical  music  I  didn't  have  the 
lyric  side  of  the  spectrum.  Learning 
about  folk  music  and  discovering  the 
way  people  express  themselves  in 
their  song  poetry  connected  me  with  a 
kind  of  music  that  I  now  see  as  synthe- 
sized with  serious  music.  I  didn't  play 
the  piano  in  concerts  for  many  years. 
It  took  me  about  ten  years  before  I 
cared  to  face  my  classical  training.  I 
was  very  intimidated  by  it  in  a  way. 
So  much  of  my  youth  was  spent  being 
professionally  and  classically  oriented, 
that  I  developed  a  respect  for  that  ap- 
proach which  carried  over  into  every- 
thing else.  Before  that  time  I  was  not 
ready  to  bring  the  piano  into  folk  mu- 
sic because  I  had  separated  the  two 
musical  schools  in  my  own  mind.  It 
was  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  there 
were  many  things  going  on  at  the 
same  time— so  many  levels  of  creativ- 
ity. When  I  finally  was  able  to  bridge 
musical  barriers  and  use  the  piano  in 
my  performances,  I  found  that  it  gave 
me  more  latitude.  I  used  to  think  that 
folk  music  was  folk  music  and  classi- 
cal music  was  classical  music  and  the 
two  could  never  meet.  It  takes  a  while 
to  get  over  these  prejudices,  to  see  that 
different  forms  of  musical  expression 
can  successfully  be  combined." 

She  finds  the  category  of  folk  singer 
limiting.  "A  singer  of  contemporary 
songs,"  is  the  phrase  she  prefers  to  de- 
scribe her  art.  "The  word  folk  singer," 
she  said,  "is  the  definition  of  a  popu- 
lar singer  who  deals  with  lyrics  of  sub- 

continued  on  next  page 
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stance  rather  than  moon,  June,  spoon. 
This  is  to  separate  it  from  the  Bing 
Crosby,  Frank  Sinatra  school  and  also 
to  separate  it  from  jazz.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  reason  for  some  kind  of  word 
that  gives  you  some  information  right 
away  of  what  the  music  is.  I  don't 
think  folk  singer  means  now  what  it 
used  to  mean.  For  instance  ten  years 
ago  it  probably  meant  that  you  sang  a 
great  deal  of  traditional  music,  and 
you  probably  used  a  guitar  or  a 
stringed  instrument— probably  of  eth- 
nic origin.  There  would  obviously  be 
a  gap  between  Jean  Ritchie  singing 
traditional  music  and  someone  like 
Paul  Simon.  Paul  Simon  writes  his 
own  material  and  uses  a  guitar,  yet  his 
songs  belong  in  another  category.  As 
for  myself,  I  hope  to  develop  the  craft 
to  the  point  where  I  can  sing  a  song 
that  you  may  or  may  not  have  heard 
previously,  and  be  able  to  have  you 
completely  understand  it  the  very  first 
time  you  hear  it.  For  me,  that  is  what 
music  should  ultimately  be.  One 
should  be  touched  in  a  very  total  way 
by  a  song." 

Discussing  folk  music  today  and  its 
many  derivative  genres,  she  noted 
that  today's  folk  artists  are  pursuing 
new   paths.   There   have   been    many 


changes  in  the  past  two  decades,  she 
notes.  Rock  now  dominates  the  air- 
ways, and  the  entire  pop  music  busi- 
ness has  become  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar venture.  "The  use  of  electrical  as 
opposed  to  acoustic  instruments,  the 
whole  show  business  aura  of  rock  mu- 
sic, had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  chang- 
ing the  music,"  she  added.  "Of  course 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  qualities 
about  today's  music  is  its  eclectic  na- 
ture. Being  able  to  combine  blues,  folk 
and  classical  music  gives  an  artist  a 
great  deal  of  freedom." 

Miss  Collins  said  that  the  most 
ideal  circumstances  for  performing  are 
those  that  allow  her  to  grow  and 
"emerge"  on  stage.  She  would  rather 
not  confine  herself  to  a  format  that 
limits  her  to  folk  songs.  Latitude  is 
necessary  so  she  can  easily  glide  from 
a  traditional  folk  ballad  accom- 
panying herself  on  guitar,  to  an  a  ca- 
pella  song,  and  then  move  on  to  songs 
backed  by  an  electric  band.  "I  am  a 
performer  who  needs  time  on  stage  to 
do  all  the  things  I  want  to  do,"  she 
went  on.  "This  is  why  I  rarely  appear 
with  some  other  act  as  an  opening.  In 
my  concert  programs  you  will  find  a 
reflection  of  every  period  of  my  music. 
I  like  to  be  able  to  do  anything  on 


stage,  whether  it  is  a  recitation  of 
Brecht  or  something  I  have  concocted 
for  the  piano.  I  like  to  be  able  to  take 
the  audience  anywhere  I  want.  To  me 
that  is  the  art.  I  am  there  to  move 
people— to  make  them  feel  themselves 
and  be  moved  by  their  experience  of 
life  as  shared  or  seen  individually.  Ev- 
erybody uses  the  stage  to  different 
purpose.  For  instance,  Joan  Baez  uses 
the  stage  as  a  platform  for  politics. 
That  is  her  way  of  presenting  music." 

"You  have  also  been  very  active  po- 
litically," I  added. 

"I  think  of  life  as  a  political  pro- 
cess," she  answered.  "The  way  one 
handles  love  and  hate,  one  to  one,  is  a 
reflection  of  how  one  handles  it  politi- 
cally. It  is  inherent  in  the  relationships 
that  we  have  with  our  children  and 
friends.  So  there  is  always  the  personal 
political  situation  which  I  feel  very 
strongly  about,  whether  it  is  becoming 
oneself  as  a  woman  or  becoming  one- 
self as  a  voice  against  something.  Poli- 
tics has  vast  scope  and  covers  all  our 
relationships  with  one  another." 

Judy  Collins,  folk  singer,  and  out- 
spoken 20th-century  balladeer,  is  a  vi- 
able musical  force  who  continues  to 
weave  appealing  melodies  around 
timely  lyrics.       ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 


In  London^you  can  see  the  sights  all  year  and  see  the  plays  allyear. 
But  now,  you'll  see  both  for  less  on  Air-hidia's  8-day  theatre  tour. 

Roundtrip,$304. 

With  its  plays,  revues,  opera,  dance,  clubs,  and  casinos, 
London  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  world  where  the 
night  can  shine  as  brightly  as  the  day. 

An  Air-India  $304  Curtaintime  Tour  of  London 
begins  with  a  serene  Air-India  New  York-London 
roundtrip  flight. 

You'll  also  get  a  London  hotel  with  private  bath, 
daily  Continental  breakfast,  airport-hotel  transfers, 
sightseeing,  4  theatre  tickets,  entree  to  a  chic  London 
casino,  discounts  at  specially  selected  shops,  and  a 
resident  host. 

You'll  agree  that  Air-India  gives  you  the  best  show 
in  the  air,  just  as  its  tours  give  you  the  best  shows 
in  London. 

Tours  depart  N.Y.  through  March  31, 1974,  (no  departures 
Dec.  15  through  Jan.  5).  Prices  based  on  GIT  economy, 
roundtrip  fare,  double  occupancy  in  hotels.  If  10-person 
group  not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged.  Upon 
government  approval,  fares  may  increase  Jan.  1 . 
Reservations  must  be  made  15  days  in  advance. 

r -■! 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  Air-India 

theatre  tours. 

D  London     G  London-Vienna 

D  London-Moscow-Leningrad  LC-12 


N,ime 


Address 


City,  Stall',  Zip 


666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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WHICH  SPEAKER 
WOULD  YOU 


LAST? 


Sure.Sylvaniaisn'tthename    KLH       Hemispherical  design  pro 
that  pops  right  into  your  head    jgL  ^'^^^  ^^^  lV2-inch  dome  mid 
when  you  think  of  audio   AnVENT  ^^^^^  ^'^^  exceptional  dis 
speakers.  But  choosing  us      rAof     persion. 
last  for  that  reason  could     iuiadamVt  ^^^  extra-thin 

be  your  first  mistake.  oicucd       rnylar  construction  of  the 

Your  second  mistake  FISHER  1-inch  dome  tweetermeans 
would  be  not  listening  to  us  SYLVANIA  a  low  moving  mass  and  a 
before  you  buy  one  of  those  other  high  frequency  response  a  fu  " 
speakers.  After  all,  the  Sylvania 
AS125  speakers  received  rave 
reviews  in  a  top  stereo  magazine. 

And  when  you  hear  the  new 
Sylvania  AS225,  as  shown  below, 
you'll  reallywonderwhyyou  didn't 
think  of  us  sooner. 

There  are  four  speakers  inside 
the  AS225  walnut-veneer  cabinet. 
The  12-inch  woofer  has  a  powerful 
20  oz.  AInico  magnet,  a  2y2-inch 
voice  coil  for  greater  cone  control, 
and  a  massive  woofer  cone  for 
greater  rigidity.  The  result  is  out- 
standing transient  response. 

Our  low  mid-range  cone  con- 
tainsalOoz.bariumferrite  magnet 
structure.  Mechanical  decoupling 
at  the  2000Hz  crossover  point 
cuts  down  on  distortion  and  power 
waste. 


octave  above  the  normal  limits  of 
human  hearing. 

Sound  good  on  paper?  It'll 
sound  even  better  when  you  go  to 
your  Sylvania  dealer  and  hear  it. 

And  you'll  like  the  sound  of  the 
price,  too. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that 
while  Sylvania  might  not  be  your 
first  choice,  it  might  be  your  best 
choice. 


Sylvania  Entertainment  Products 
Group,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


frTTa  SVLVANIA 
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By  Joanne  Winship 


December!  Delicious,  delirious,  frantic  and  fun,  and  gaiety  reigns  supreme. 
Some  of  us  love  it,  some  of  us  dread  it,  but  it's  here  again,  so  take  it  in  your 
stride  and  enjoy.  Since  Xmas  gift  giving  is  upon  us  and  usually  boggles  the  brain 
for  many,  we  thought  we'd  devote  this  column  to  a  few  suggestions.  Happy 
shopping: 


A.  What  we  gals  can't  live  without;  one  of  the  newest  and  loveliest  by  Estee  Lauder,  "Private 
Collection."  B.  "Something  for  the  boys."  Big  or  little  they  will  love  it.  Tele  Concepts  clear, 
break-resistant,  acrylic,  see  through  phone,  the  "Periscope."  You  can  be  sure  your  conver- 
sation isn't  being  bugged  with  this.  From  Bloomingdale's.  C.  Glamorous  parties  and  open- 
ing nights.  Long  black  matte  jersey,  in  DuPont's  lycra  fabric.  Transparent  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, the  bodice  is  opaque  with  a  pattern  of  diamonds  wrapping  the  body.  By  Giorgio  Di 
Saint  Angelo.  D.  For  the  sophisticated  fellow,  how  about  this  for  fun?  Made  from  old  cast 
iron  bath  tub  legs,  about  six  inches  high,  a  hand  painted  one  of  a  kind  collection.  From 
Louis  Armstrong  (as  shown)  to  the  old  fashioned  bartender,  a  great  idea  for  his  playroom  or 
his  office.  Bloomingdale's.  E.  "Diamonds  are  a  girl's  best  friend!"  But  the  prices  of  real  dia- 
monds aren't  so  friendly.  These  fabulous  fakes  are  the  look  today  and  at  these  prices  men 
can  have  a  field  day  in  buying  lots  for  milady's  Xmas  stocking.  The  1973  version  of  the 
1930's  diamond  clip  in  Pave  Baguette's.  A  dazzling  rope  of  diamonds  like  Austrian  crystal. 
Great  look.  All  these  and  many  more  by  Wm.  de  Lilo.  F.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  evening 
bags  around.  Get  one  for  your  Ms.,  it  should  keep  your  marriage  together  for  another  year! 
(Top)  Ribbon  clutch.  Repousse  design,  with  a  handle  that  folds  inside  bag,  shoulder  chains 
can  be  used.  (Bottom)  The  pearlbox,  inspired  by  the  box  the  sultans  used  to  send  a  pearl  to 
their  ladies.  By  Judith  Leiber  (this  year's  Coty  Award  winner).  G.  Whether  you  get  to  the 
party  by  pogo  stick  or  by  foot,  the  "feet  come  first."  Beautiful  shoes  are  a  must  with  beau- 
tiful clothes.  Take  your  choice,  there  is  plenty  to  choose  from.  Shown  above:  The  "cham- 
pagne sandal."  All  over  Strasse  on  silver  kid.  By  Beth  Levine.  Below:  "Balloon  pump." 
Black  patent  or  kid  balloons  on  clear  vinyl.  By  Beth  and  Herbert  Levine,  winners  of  this 
year's  Coty  Special  Award  for  shoe  design. 
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PERFUME 


1 973-1 974  SEASON  V_-^^         ^  •^JP 


INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF  VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 


presents  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON         1973-1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 

Thursday  Evening,  December  13,  1973,  at  8:00 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting 

ROSE  TAYLOR,  Mezzo-Soprano 

SPECTRUM  CONCERT 
Theme:  "Transcriptions" 


♦CAGE-HARRISON     "Suite  for  Toy  Piano" 
♦MONTEVERDI-ORFF     "Lamento  d'Arianna" 

♦SCHUMANN-RAVEL     "Carnaval,"  Op.  9  (Excerpts) 

Preambule 

Valse  allemande— Paganini— Valse  allemande 

Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  centre  les  Philistins 

INTERMISSION 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG     Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

Allegro 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo  alia  zingarese 


*First  New  York  performance 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Baldwin  Piano 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 


NOTES  ON 
THE  PROGRAM 


"Suite  for  Toy  Piano" 

JOHN  CAGE-LOU  HARRISON 
John  Cage,  born  in  Los  Angeles  on 
September  5,  1912,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry 
Cowell  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  The  first 
composer  to  write  for  'prepared  piano,'  he 
is  perhaps  most  famous  for  the  works  en- 
titled Radio  Music  and  4  Minutes  and  33  Sec- 
onds, the  latter  of  which  involves  a  per- 
former who  sits  silently  before  a  keyboard 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  'music' 
Mr.  Cage,  who  has  also  composed  with 
the  assistance  of  /  Ching  sticks,  is  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  Mycological 
Society. 

Lou  Harrison,  an  associate  and  friend  of 
John  Cage,  was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  1917.  As  with  Mr.  Cage,  two  of  his 
most  important  teachers  were  Henry 
Cowell  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Also  like 
Mr.  Cage,  he  early  became  fascinated 
with  the  musical  possibilities  of  exotic 
sonorities.  He  has  incorporated  into  his 
works  such  sounds  as  those  of  automobile 
brake  drums,  lengths  of  plumber's  pipes, 
galvanized  washtubs  and  those  made  by 
hitting  a  wooden  whiskey  case.  Deeply  in- 
terested in  Esperanto,  which  he  reads  and 
speaks  fluently,  he  has  given  Esperanto  ti- 
tles to  many  of  his  works. 

In  a  program  note  for  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Klaus  G.  Roy  has  written: 
"John  Cage  has  been  for  30  years  or  so 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  contro- 
versial figures  on  the  musical  scene.  He 
has  taken  the  age-old  concept  of  musical 
improvisation  and  incorporated  it  into  a 
system  (if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms)  of  'indeterminacy,'  'unpredictabil- 
ity' and  'chance'  with  varying  degrees  of 
conscious  control.  In  response  to  a  query 
some  years  ago,  he  said,  'I  did  not  see  that 
we  were  going  to  a  goal,  but  that  we  were 
living  in  process,  and  that  process  is  eter- 
nal.' The  fundamental  attitude  toward 
musical  materials  that  he  has  developed  is 
derived  from  many  sources,  including  ex- 
istentialist philosophy,  Zen  Buddhism, 
the  Theater  of  the  Absurd  and  others.  It 
has  been  very  difficult,  at  times,  for  au- 
diences to  determine  what  was  seriously 
intended  and  what  was  pure  put-on,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Cage  means  to  impose 
no  strict  boundary  line  between  the  two. 
In  any  event,  performances  of  his  music 
never  fail  to  elicit  sharp  reactions,  pro  and 
con,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  his  objec- 
tives. The  influence  he  has  exerted  in  the 
world  of  music  is  very  strong,  with  num- 
berless disciples  and  admirers  in  many 
countries— including  such  recognized  mas- 
ters as  Witold  Lutoslawski  of  Poland,  who 
attributes  his  own  change  of  style  to  an 
encounter  with  Cage's  music  in  1961." 
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Cage  wrote  the  Suite  for  Toy  Piano  in 
1948.  It  was  arranged  for  orchestra  by  his 
friend  and  associate  Lou  Harrison  in 
1964.  Harrison's  score  calls  for  regular  pi- 
ano, but  at  this  performance  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas  has  chosen  to  use  a  toy  piano, 
which  will  be  amplified. 

"The  writing  of  music,"  Cage  has  said, 
"is  an  affirmation  of  life,  not  an  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  nor  to  suggest 
improvements  in  creation,  but  simply  a 
way  of  waking  up  the  very  life  we're  living 
which  is  so  excellent  once  one  gets  one's 
mind  and  one's  desire  out  of  the  way  and 
let  it  act  of  its  own  accord."  And,  speaking 
to  the  Music  Teachers  National  Associ- 
ation in  1957:  "The  coming  into  being  of 
something  new  does  not  by  that  fact  de- 
prive what  was  of  its  proper  place.  Each 
thing  has  its  own  place,  never  takes  the 
place  of  something  else,  and  the  more 
things  there  are,  as  is  said,  the  merrier.'-' 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 

"Lamento  d'Arianna" 

CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI-CARL  ORFF 
Born  at  Cremona  in  May  1567,  Monte- 
verdi is  renowned  as  a  madrigalist  and  as 
the  founder  of  modern  opera.  By  some  he 
has  been  called  the  creator  of  modern  mu- 
sic, and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
played  a  vastly  influential  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  music,  of  opera  in  particu- 
lar. He  may  be  said  to  have  single- 
handedly  established  the  concept  of  opera 
as  music  drama,  and  among  his  other  con- 
tributions are  his  pioneering  use  of  orches- 
tral coloration,  his  extension  of  instru- 
mental techniques  and  his  harmonic 
innovations,  the  last  of  which  retain  their 
vividness  even  for  audiences  of  today. 
Monteverdi  composed  the  "Lament," 
which  is  the  centerpiece  of  his  opera 
Arianna,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua.  In  1613,  five  years  after  its 
composition,  he  became  maestro  di  cappella 
at  San  Marco,  Venice,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  on  November  29,  1643. 

Carl  Orff,  born  on  July  10,  1895,  in 
Munich,  was  hardly  known  in  America 
until  he  was  almost  60  years  old.  Though 
he  is  the  composer  of  numerous  works 
that  have  been  widely  performed  in  Eu- 
rope, his  fame  here  is  based  largely  on  Car- 
mina  Burana,  which  created  something  of  a 
sensation  in  the  United  States  after  its  re- 
lease on  records  in  the  early  1950s.  Of  his 
pronounced  interest  in  textual  matter 
from  folklore,  medieval  poems,  fairy  tales 
and  legends,  he  has  said,  "I  do  not  look 
upon  them  as  old.  .  .  .  The  time  element 
disappears,  and  only  the  spiritual  power 
remains."  In  addition  to  the  "Lamento 
d'Arianna,"  he  has  arranged  Orfeo  and  // 
ballo  delle  ingrate  of  Monteverdi. 


The  "Lamento  d'Arianna"  is  the  only 
surviving  fragment  of  Monteverdi's 
Arianna,  the  composer's  second  opera  and 
one  that  used  a  libretto  by  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  a  libretto  based  on  the  legend  of 
Ariadne  and  Theseus.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  in  Mantua  on  May  28,  1608,  as 
part  of  the  wedding  festivities  of  Fran- 
cesco Gonzago,  crown  prince  of  the  Man- 
tuan  court,  and  Margarethe  of  Savoy.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  grandiose  scope  of 
these  festivities,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Monteverdi  also  composed  a  ballet,  // 
balto  delle  ingrate,  for  the  same  occasion; 
other  composers  made  equally  elaborate, 
if  not  equally  famous,  contributions.  The 
premiere  took  place  in  a  theater  that  held 
over  6,000  people,  a  seating  capacity 
which  proved  too  small  for  the  invited 
guests.  The  sensation  of  the  evening— per- 
haps of  the  century,  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned— was  the  "Lament."  Count 
Follino,  the  court  historian,  recorded  that 
it  was  sung  ".  .  .  in  such  a  moving  man- 
ner that  all  the  hearers  were  deeply  af- 
fected, and  there  were  tears  in  every 
woman's  eyes." 

Follino's  account  cannot  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  For  one  thing,  we 
know  from  the  evidence  of  Monteverdi's 
letters  that  the  composer  himself  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  "Lament";  for  an- 
other, Monteverdi  made  two  important 
transcriptions  of  the  music:  the  first,  a 
five-part  madrigal  published  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Madrigals  (1614),  and  the  second,  a 
sacred  parody  ("Lament  of  the  Virgin 
Mary")  published  in  the  Selva  Morale  of 
1640.  Attesting  also  to  the  tremendous  im- 
pression made  by  the  original  piece  of  mu- 
sic is  the  fact  that  shortly  after  its  appear- 
ance, the  "Lament"  achieved  the  status  of 
a  musical  'type.'  By  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  hundreds  of  composers  had  writ- 
ten laments,  most  of  them  inspired  by  the 
expressive  style  of  the  original. 

In  our  own  century,  the  "Lamento 
d'Arianna"  is  still  a  stunningly  powerful 
and  attractive  work,  one  that  has  com- 
manded the  attention  not  only  of  the  pub- 
lic but  of  composers  as  well.  It  was  last 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1924,  in  an  arrangement  by  Ottorino  Res- 
pighi.  Carl  Orff  has  made  two  arrange- 
ments of  the  "Lament":  one  for  chamber 
orchestra  and  soloist,  another  for  full  or- 
chestra and  soloist.  It  is  the  latter  version, 
which  dates  from  1929,  that  is  being  per- 
formed at  this  concert. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of 
Monteverdi's  instrumentation,  but  it  was 
very  likely  similar  to  that  of  his  first  opera, 
Orfeo:  two  gravicembali,  two  contrabassi  de 
viola,  ten  viole  da  brazzo,  one  arpa  doppia, 
two  violini  piccoli  alia  francese,  two  chitarone, 
two  organi  di  legno,  three  bassi  di  gamba,  four 
tromboni,  one  regale,  two  cornetti,  three  trombe 
sordini,  one  flautino  alia  vigesima  seconda  and 
one  clarino.  OrfTs  orchestra  calls  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  basset 
horns,  bass  clarinet,  contrabassoon,  three 
trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  words  depict  the  plight  of  Ariadne, 
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who,  deserted  by  Theseus,  her  lover, 
mourns  her  fate  on  the  island  of  Naxos. 

"Carnaval,"  Op.  9  (Excerpts) 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN-MAURICE  RAVEL 
Robert  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  he  died  at  En- 
denich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  Car- 
naval,  perhaps  the  most  popular  work 
Schumann  ever  wrote,  was  composed  in 
1834,  when  he  was  24  years  old. 

Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboure,  near  Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March 
7,  1875;  he  died  in  Paris  on  December  28, 
1937.  His  orchestration  of  three  sections  of 
Schumann's  Carnaval  dates  from  1914. 
Among  his  other  transcriptions  for  orches- 
tra are  Chabrier's  Menuet  pompeux,  De- 
bussy's Danse  and  Sarabande,  a  nocturne, 
etude  and  valse  of  Chopin,  Satie's  Prelude 
du  fils  des  etoiles,  portions  of  Mussorgsky's 
Khovanshchina  and,  of  course,  Mussorgsky's 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 

The  20  short  pieces  which  make  up  Car- 
naval are  subtitled  Scenes  mignonnes  sur 
quatre  notes  ("Miniatures  Based  on  Four 
Notes"),  but,  in  fact,  the  work  is  based  on 
more  than  four  notes.  One  set  of  notes  is 
A,  E  flat,  C  and  B,  which  in  German  are 
called  A,  S,  C  and  H,  spelling  Asch,  the 
name  of  the  home  town  of  Ernestine  von 
Fricken,  a  flame  of  Schumann  at  the  time. 
Two  other  sets  of  notes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  "Sphinxes."  Though  printed  in  the 
score  after  "Replique,"  these  "Sphinxes" 
are  not  meant  to  be  played.  (Rachmani- 
noff' did  in  fact  play  them,  and  with  mar- 
velous effect.)  The  other  sets  are,  in  Ger- 
man, AS,  C  and  H  (A  flat,  C  and  B), 
another  spelling  of  Asch,  and  S,  C,  H  and 
A  (E  flat,  C,  B  and  A),  the  letters  of  Schu- 
mann's name  to  be  found  in  the  German 
manner  of  lettering  the  scale.  All  of  this  is 
important,  of  course,  for  the  way  it  gives 
the  piece  unity  and  cohesion,  but  the  prin- 
cipal interest  of  Carnaval  is  the  striking  dis- 
play it  provides  for  the  incredible  range  of 
Schumann's  fantasy.  Some  of  the  pieces 
depict  figures  of  commedia  dell'arte;  others 
are  portraits  of  Schumann's  friends;  still 
others  are  simply  mood  pieces. 

Ravel  chose  to  orchestrate  only  four  of 
the  20  scenes  of  Carnaval:  the  "Preambule," 
suggestive  of  trumpets,  banners  and  gen- 
eral merrymaking;  the  whimsical  "Valse 
allemande,"  which  encloses  the  appro- 
priately virtuosic  "Paganini"  episode, 
with  its  off-beat  rhythms  and  difficult  (for 
the  pianist)  oppositions  of  dynamics;  and 
the  brilliant  finale,  "Marche  des  Davids- 
biindler  contre  les  Philistins,"  a  march  in 
3/4  time  which,  during  a  continuous 
stretto,  combines  an  old  17th-century 
theme  with  the  music  of  the  "Preambule." 
Schumann's  imaginary  society  of  the  Da- 
vidsbundler  achieves  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  art. 


It  is  unclear  why  Ravel  should  have  un- 
dertaken to  orchestrate  Carnaval  for  the 
Diaghilev  Company,  the  troupe  for 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
work  was  intended.  By  1910,  four  years 
before  Ravel's  efforts,  Diaghilev  already 
had  a  complete  score  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov,  Liadov,  Glazounov  and  Tcherepnin, 
and  the  ballet  he  had  set  to  this  score  had 
been  immensely  popular  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris.  Ravel's  biographers  have  paid 
but  scant  attention  to  this  transcription, 
and  the  score  itself,  published  only 
recently,  is  for  the  most  part  a  difficult-to- 
read  reproduction  of  the  manuscript  copy. 

Ravel  uses  the  following  instrumenta- 
tion: two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, harp  and  strings. 

HARRY  NEVILLE 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings 

in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS-ARNOLD  SCHOEN- 
BERG 

Brahms's  "Fifth  Symphony"  is  how 
Schoenberg  once  described  his  orchestral 
transcription  of  the  G-minor  Piano  Quar- 
tet. The  public  has  yet  to  share  Schoen- 
berg's  estimate  of  his  own  handiwork,  but 
the  public  has  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  judge:  performances  are  scarce,  if  not 
rare,  and  the  score  was  not  even  published 
until  recently.  In  a  letter  to  Alfred  Frank- 
enstein, music  critic  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Schoenberg  once  listed  his  rea- 
sons for  orchestrating  the  Quartet.  They 
were:  "I  like  this  piece.  It  is  seldom 
played.  It  is  always  very  badly  played,  be- 
cause the  better  the  pianist,  the  louder  he 
plays  and  you  hear  nothing  from  the 
strings.  I  wanted  once  to  hear  everything, 
and  this  I  achieved."  It  was  his  intention, 
he  said,  to  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of 
Brahms,  "and  not  to  go  farther  than  he 
himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  to- 
day." Citing  his  50  years  of  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  Brahms's  style  and  his 
principles,  he  said  that  he  knew  how  this 
music  should  sound,  and  that  he  had  only 
to  transpose  this  sound  to  the  orchestra, 
adding,  "and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did." 

For  his  orchestra,  Schoenberg  chose  the 
following  instrumentation:  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes 
(third  doubling  English  horn),  clarinet  in 
E  flat,  clarinet  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  glockenspiel,  xylo- 
phone and  strings. 

HARRY  NEVILLE 


Program  notes  copyright  ©  1973  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orches- 
tra, as  well  as  Music 
Director  of  its  Spec- 
trum series,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  in 
music.  He  has  been  pianist  in  the  classes 
of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  prepared  the 
orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  con- 
certs. During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival 
and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  Assistant  Conductor  to 
Pierre  Boulez;  he  was  Conductor  of  the 
Ojai  Festival  in  1968  and  1969.  A  con- 
ducting fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  1968  and  1969,  he  won  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During 
the  past  three  years,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  conducted  many  of  the  major 
orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Last  season,  Mr.  Thomas  ap- 
peared in  guest  performances  with  the  Is- 
rael Philharmonic,  London  Symphony, 
New  Philharmonia  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  with  which  he  began  his 
first  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Young  People's  Concerts;  he  also  assumed 
the  position  of  Visiting  Adjunct  Professor 
of  music  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Buffalo.  Among  Mr.  Thomas's 
recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra for  DGG  are  Stravinsky's  Rite  of 
Spring,  Ives's  Three  Places  in  New  England, 
Ruggles's  Suntreader,  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  1  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Pre- 
lude a  I'apres-midi  d'unfaune. 

Rose  Taylor  began 
her  musical  studies 
at  the  University  of 
Southern  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles, 
and  continued  them 
as  a  scholarship  stu- 
dent at  Juilliard. 
She  was  selected  to 
sing  Baba  the  Turk 
in  The  Rake's  Prog- 
ress at  the  opening  of  the  American  Opera 
Center,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 
She  subsequently  sang  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Studio,  the  Augusta  Opera 
and,  in  1971  and  1972,  with  the  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera.  Active  also  in  chamber  and 
concert  music,  Miss  Taylor  has  performed 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  un- 
der Seiji  Ozawa  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  An 
aflfiliate  artist  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, she  appeared  this  summer  at  the 
Newport  Music  Festival.  She  has  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Les  Noces  and  two  Wolf- 
Stravinsky  songs  with  Robert  Craft,  as 
well  as  Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  Steps 
with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
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LIBRARY'S  BERG  COLLECTION 

OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

EXHIBITS  NEW  ACQUISITIONS 


The  only  working  manuscript  by  William  Faulkner  in  the  New  York  area, 
the  corrected  typescript  of  his  first  published  novel,  "Soldiers'  Pay" 
(1926),  is  one  of  the  important  items  on  display  in  a  new  exhibition  fea- 
turing over  262  masterpieces  acquired  by  The  New  York  Public  Library's 
the  corrected  typescript  of  his  first  published  novel,  "Soldiers'  Pay" 
(1926),  Collection:  1970-1972"  opened  in  June  in  the  Exhibition  Room 
(318)  of  the  Library's  Central  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street. 

The  Faulkner  typescript  is  not  the  only  piece  of  Americana  on  exhibit; 
a  wealth  of  acquisitions  in  American  literature  includes  works  by  Ezra 
Pound,  Randall  Jarrell,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  e.  e.  cummings,  to 
name  a  few.  Pound's  letters  to  a  young  poet,  Helene  Magaret,  show  him 
at  his  most  constructive  and  editorial  best;  his  letters  written  from  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington,  to  his  son-in-law.  Prince  Rachewiltz, 
recall  the  most  painful  period  in  his  life.  Representing  Randall  Jarrell's 
later  poems  and  his  translations  from  the  German  and  from  the  Russian 
are  such  well-known  titles  as  "The  Woman  at  the  Washington  Zoo"  and 
"The  Lost  World,"  and  working  manuscripts  of  his  translations  of  "Faust" 
and  "The  Three  Sisters."  Harper  and  Row's  valuable  gift  of  a  32-year  pub- 
lishing file  on  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  tells  the  story  of  her  relationship 
with  the  editors  she  instructed,  chided  and  fought.  Drawings  from  the 
pen,  pencil  and  palette  of  e.  e.  cummings,  and  first  editions  inscribed 
with  his  "elephant  signature"  to  his  wife,  Marion  Morehouse  Cummings, 
lend  a  mixed  media  aspect  to  the  exhibition. 

The  English  literary  acquisitions  open  with  the  eighteenth-century  po- 
etry collection  of  Mr.  William  Rees-Mogg,  editor  of  "The  Times"  (Lon- 
don). Selections  from  Mr.  Rees-Mogg's  more  than  400  titles  and  200  song 
sheets  include  rare  poems  by  Daniel  Defoe,  Matthew  Prior,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Nicholas  Rowe  and  John  Cay. 

Corrected  proofs  of  a  Charles  Dickens  promptbook,  the  text  of  which 
he  himself  used  in  his  theatrical  reading;  the  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Humph- 
rey Ward's  "Robert  Elsmere"  (1888)  and  85  letters  by  Sir  Arthur  Cohan 
Doyle  to  his  sons,  are  illustrative  of  the  nineteenth-century  material. 

Twentieth-century  England  is  well  covered  by  new  additions  to  the 
Berg  Collection's  growing  Bloomsbury  archive,  including  letters  from  and 
to  Lytton  Strachey,  and  correspondence  within  the  family  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen.  The  first  and  last  volumes  of  Virginia  Woolf's  manuscript  "A 
Writer's  Diary"  are  exhibition  features;  the  last  volume  of  her  diary  is 
opened  to  her  final  entry  (March  24,  1941),  four  days  before  she  ended 
her  life  by  drowning. 

When  W.  H.  Auden,  Christopher  Isherwood  and  Stephen  Spender 
were  young  they  formed  part  of  The  Croup  Theatre,  which  performed 
their  plays  at  the  Westminster  Theatre  in  London.  A  selection  from  this 
massive  and  valuable  Group  Theatre  archive-including  a  sketch  of  Henry 
Moore's  mask  for  Auden's  "The  Dance  of  Death"  (1933),  and  Robert 
Medley's  stage  design— gives  a  picture  of  an  enterprising  and  talented 
group  forced  to  disband  with  the  onset  of  World  War  II. 

Holdings  in  Irish  literature,  a  strength  of  the  Berg  Collection,  have 
been  augmented  by  the  archive  of  James  Joyce's  translation  of  "Ulysses" 
into  French,  the  work  by  a  "committee"  of  French  intellectuals  for  five 
years.  Adrienne  Monnier,  the  French  bookseller,  who  did  for  the  French 
work  what  Sylvia  Beach  had  done  for  the  English,  kept  not  only  Joyce's 
letters  and  the  manuscript  of  the  translation  by  the  Breton,  Auguste 
Morel,  but  also  subscription  forms  and  account  books.  The  exhibition  of 
her  papers  is  in  itself  a  literary  event. 

Bernard  Shaw  and  the  American  anarchist  Benjamin  Tucker  had  a 
working  relationship  as  documented  in  Shaw's  famous  review  of  the 
German  author  Max  Nordau's  "Entartung"— a  review  first  published  in 
Tucker's  "Liberty"  July  27,  1895.  The  rare  issue  on  view  is  Tucker's  own 
copy,  and  is  accompanied  by  correspondence  from  Shaw. 

The  exhibition  will  be-open  free  of  charge,  Monday  through  Friday,  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  until  January  6,  1974.  A  printed  and  illustrated  catalog  is 
available  for  $3.50  in  the  Library  Sales  Shop. 
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Freezomint  is  what  every 
Creme  de  Menthe  strives  to  be. 

A  truly  superior  Creme  de 
Menthe  should  taste  shiveringly  cold, 
intriguingly  minty,  and  unmistakably 
French. 

It  should  be  distilled  by  the 
slow,  costly  pot-still  method,  using 
the  most  expensive  English  mint 
leaves. 

And  it  should  cost  enough  to 
leave  no  place  for  compromise. 

Freezomint.  About  $10  a  bottle. 

Once  you've  tasted  the  best, 
there's  no  retreating. 

Freezomint.  The  finest 
Creme  de  Menthe  in  the  world. 


Freezomint.  One  of  the  exceptional  liqueurs  from  Cusenier. 

Sixty  proof.  Imported  by  Dreyfus,  Ashby&  Co,,  New  York,  N.Y.  ©  1973 
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Every  night,  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  important  people— people  with 
whom  it's  nearly  impossible  to  get  any 
kind  of  appointment— arrive  at  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  expectant 
and  relaxed.  They're  given  our  Pro- 
grams free,  which  they  know  contain 
an  elaborate  guide  to  what  they've 
come  to  enjoy.  They  take  their  seats, 
settle  in,  and  open  them,  eager  to 
read.  And  there's  your  ad— in  front  of 
America's  thought  shapers,  business 
leaders  and  major  stockholders,  in  the 
perfect  environment  to  reach  them. 
And  none  in  the  audience  will  miss  the 
fact  that  you're  helping  to  support  a 
cause  that's  close  to  their  hearts:  the 
performing  arts. 

A  perfect  blend  of  affluent  maturity 
and  fast-rising,  high  income  young 
people.  And  once  you  know  who  they 
are— we  think  you'll  agree. 
The  people  who  come  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter and  Carnegie  Hall  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 


for  the  arts.  They  are  also,  without  a 
doubt,  the  world's  greatest  audience 
for  advertisers.  The  monthly  audience 
for  these  Programs  is  not  only  appeal- 
ing because  of  its  quality;  it's  also  ap- 
pealing because  of  its  size.  Over 
400,000  people  in  the  New  York  area 
read  our  Programs  each  month. 
If  you  wonder  how  well  Lincoln  Center 
Programs  are  read,  the  fact  is,  they're 
not  only  read— they're  read  twice. 
Once  at  the  performance  and  then  at 
home.  Lincoln  Center  Programs  are 
read  so  well  because  they're  really 
much  more  than  ordinary  programs. 
They  are  magazines  as  well.  Each  is- 
sue contains  articles  by  the  finest 
writers  in  the  arts— articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  each  Hall. 
(The  performance  program  section  it- 
self is  several  pages  long  and  is  made 
up  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  that 
night's  performance.)  We  feel  our  au- 
dience reads  our  Programs  because 
we  give  them  every  reason  to  do  so. 


And,  unlike  any  other  magazine, 
people  open  every  copy  of  the  Pro- 
grams. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  offer  no  less 
than  the  world's  greatest  audience  for 
quality  products,  services  and  corpo- 
rate advertising.  So  it's  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
advertisers  have  already  discovered 
us. 

Put  your  advertising  in  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall  Programs. 
Then  come  down  and  watch  them 
work  on  your  very  best  prospects— 
400,000  programs  every  month.  It's  a 
beautiful  sight. 


Phone  or  write  to— 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL  ARTS  GROUP,  Ltd. 

1865   BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK,   N.Y.   10023 

(212)  541-4520 


/  to  r:  Composer-Conductor  Morton  Gould,  who 
will  lead  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
its  concert  on  December  17  at  Carnegie  Hall; 
Arthur  Aaron,  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager, 
and  Maestro  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama. 


A  New  Music  Director 
for  the  American  Symphony 


With  a  new  charter,  and  a  fresh  out- 
look, The  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra recently  appointed  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  to  the  post  of  Music  Direc- 
tor. He  succeeds  Leopold  Stokowski 
who  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1962  at 
the  remarkable  age  of  82. 

With  mounting  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  retirement  of  Sto- 
kowski in  the  spring  of  1972,  many 
feared  that  the  new  Orchestra  had 
died  prematurely,  after  a  brief,  but  in 
many  respects,  distinguished  career. 
However,  the  musicians  and  a  group 
of  dedicated  supporters  decided  to 
keep  the  orchestra  intact  by  restruc- 
turing it.  It  is  now  the  only  self-gov- 
erning professional  orchestra  in  the 
United  States.  And  it  was  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  membership  that 
Mr.  Akiyama  was  elected  Music  Di- 
rector. 

Akiyama  was  born  32  years  ago  in 
Tokyo.  The  year  was  1941,  and  the 
most  prominent  sounds  he  remembers 
were  those  of  bombs  falling,  devas- 
tation, death  and  the  24-hour  ca- 
cophony of  war.  Even  while  the  war 
raged  he  began  a  musical  career  at  the 


age  of  three  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother,  a  pianist.  "While  I  began  to 
study  music  at  an  early  age,"  says  Aki- 
yama, "my  very  early  memories  were 
of  the  war.  It  certainly  wasn't  the 
most  ideal  circumstance  to  study  mu- 
sic. Still,  in  spite  of  the  war,  orchestral 
concerts  continued  to  be  given  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  taken.  I 
remember  concerts  being  interrupted 
by  constant  air  raids.  The  orchestra 
and  the  audience  rushed  to  shelters 
until  the  bombs  stopped.  After  it  was 
all  over  we  returned  to  our  seats  and 
the  concert  resumed." 

He  entered  the  Toho  School  of  Mu- 
sic, majoring  first  in  piano,  then  in 
conducting.  Graduating  in  1963  from 
Toho  University,  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  "conductor" 
graduate  since  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1958. 
From  that  point  his  career  moved  at  a 
brisk  clip,  building  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  foremost  younger 
conductors  of  the  day. 

Home  for  Akiyama  is  not  a  precise 
location  on  the  map.  If  he  were  to  iso- 
late two  points  on  the  globe  that  take 
on  the  stable  characteristics  of  home 


they  would  probably  be  Vancouver 
and  Tokyo.  Twenty-two  weeks  of  the 
year  are  spent  in  Vancouver,  where  he 
is  Director  and  Principal  Conductor 
of  the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; 12  weeks  in  Tokyo  as  Director  of 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra;  and 
this  season  he  leads  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  25 
and  April  29.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  he  travels  about  the  world  as  nat- 
urally as  a  suburbanite  commutes  to 
work.  Spending  so  much  of  the  year 
conducting  a  Japanese  orchestra,  then 
on  to  Vancouver  and  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  create  what  seems 
like  a  perplexing  and  disconcerting 
schedule.  Yet  there  is  a  coherent  link 
to  Akiyama's  musical  pursuits,  in  that 
both  the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra are  self-governing.  "The  circum- 
stances behind  the  formation  of  the 
Tokyo  Symphony  and  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  very  simi- 
lar," explained  Akiyama.  "When  the 

continued  on  page  22 
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If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

If  not,  how  about  dinner 
atone  of  these  great  restaurants? 


American  Express®  knows  the 
most  fulfilling  evening  at  the  theater 
or  at  a  concert  includes 
either  a  delicious  dinner 
before  the  curtain,  or  a 
superb  supper  afterwards. 
And  we  also  know  the 
best  way  to  pay  for  it— with  the 
American  Express  Card. 

If  you  don't  already  have  the 
American  Express  Card,  any  one  of 
these  establishments  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  an  application. 

Henry  Stampler's  Filet  Mignon 

15  Central  Park  West.  757-3165. 
One  of  the  finest  steak  restaurants 
in  New  York  City  serving  other  ex- 
quisite dishes. 

La  Borsa  di  Roma 

215  Pearl  St.  269-6180.  Intimate 
Roman  atmosphere.  Elegant  Con- 
tinental cuisine.  Free  hors  d'ceuvres. 
Music  nightly. 

Fleur  De  Lis 

141  W.  69th  St.  874-9837.  Excel- 
lent French  cuisine  in  a  comfortable 
atmosphere.  Moderate  prices. 

Sacred  Cow  Steak  House 

228  W.  72nd  St.  874-8806.  Prime 
aged  steaks  are  served  by  aspiring 
actresses.  Piano  nightly. 

The  Ginger  Man 

51 W.  64th  St.  724-7272.  Top- 
quality  French  cuisine  is  served  in 
this  delightfully  pleasant  relaxed 
pub  near  Lincoln  Center. 


Cafe  des  Artistes 

I  W.  67th  St.  887-3343.  Located  in 
the  Hotel  des  Artistes  near  Lincoln 
Center.  Excellent  French  cuisine. 

Isle  of  Capri 

61st  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  752-9410. 
Great  Italian  home  cooking.  Inti- 
mate surroundings  and  a  charming 
enclosed  sidewalk  cafe. 

Marchi's 

251  E.  31st  St.  679-2494.  Northern 
Italian  cuisine  since  1930.  Famous 
for  "no  menu— no  signs  outside." 

II  Vagabondo 

351  E.  62nd  St.  832-9221.  Special- 
izing in  Northern  Italian  cooking. 
Bocce  court  on  premises. 

Lair  Restaurant 

69th  St.  and  Second  Ave.  861-0262. 
Continental  gourmet  dining  in  an 
informal,  candlelit  atmosphere. 
Roast  duck,  stuffed  red  snapper. 

Monk's  Inn 

35  W.  64th  St.  874-2710.  A  haven 
for  the  hungry  culturalist.  Special- 
ties in  wine,  bread  and  cheese. 

orussels 

1 15  E.  54th  St.  758-0457.  Dine  in 
elegance.  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Exceptional  wine  cellar.  Albert 
Giambelli  is  your  host. 

Riverboat-Empire  State  Bldg. 

Fifth  Ave.  &  34th  St.  765-6210.  Full- 
course  steak  dinner  and  all  you  can 
drink,  continuous  dancing— $11.95. 
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Kazuyoshi  Akiyama 

continued  from  page  21 


last  Music  Director  of  the  Tokyo 
Symphony  died,  the  orchestra  was 
about  to  disband.  The  musicians  met 
and  decided  to  keep  the  orchestra  to- 
gether, and  with  the  help  of  other  mu- 
sicians we  made  it  a  self-governing 
body.  It  faced  the  same  problems  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  did 
when  Stokowski  retired.  It  was  in 
grave  financial  difficulties  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  more  support. 
When  I  was  chosen  unanimously  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Sym- 
phony to  be  their  Director,  it  seemed 
somewhat  strange  that  this  situation 
was  happening  again." 

Due  to  its  self-governing  structure, 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
restored  to  a  viable  and  competitive 
body.  It  is  his  wish  that  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  also  thrive 
under  such  an  arrangement.  "I  think 
the  self-governing  concept  should 
guide  all  large  orchestras,"  explained 
Akiyama.  "Only  under  such  a  system 
are  the  musicians'  wishes  respected." 

The  small,  lean  Japanese  conductor 
spoke  in  almost  a  whisper  about  a  sys- 
tem that  has  yet  to  be  adopted  by  an- 
other American  orchestra.  "All  orches- 
tras, whether  they  be  large  or  small, 
should  be  self-governing.  Not  only 
will  the  individuals  be  treated  on  a 
more  equitable  basis,  but  they  will  in- 
evitably give  more  of  themselves  in 
performances.  Their  role  as  part  of  the 
orchestra  becomes  more  than  just  a 
job." 

Akiyama  said  that  an  orchestra 
does  not  require  a  tyrant  to  beat  it 
into  a  synchronous  musical  body. 
"The  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra are  not  the  only  examples,"  he 
continued.  "Look  at  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. They  have  a  great  maestro 
and  they  are  also  self-governing.  The 
combination  of  a  competent  conduc- 
tor and  an  orchestra  that  determines 
its  own  affairs  has  built  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  into  a  fine  orchestra." 
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Having  just  become  a  self-govern- 
ing entity,  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  still  faces  severe  financial 
problems.  Sizable  donations  are 
needed  for  the  Orchestra  to  go  on  and 
for  it  to  lengthen  its  seasons.  "For  next 
season,"  says  Akiyama,  "we  are  going 
to  do  nine  pairs  of  concerts  on  Sun- 
days and  Mondays.  Through  my  ex- 
perience with  the  Vancouver  Sym- 
phony and  the  Tokyo  Symphony  I 
have  found  that  an  orchestra  has  to 
maintain  a  close  relationship  with  its 
subscribers.  There  has  to  be  an  open 
line  of  communication  between  the 
orchestra's  subscribers  and  the  orches- 
tra itself.  This  is  one  way  to  keep  the 
performances  relevant.  Having  a  close 
relationship  with  the  orchestra's  sub- 
scribers will  also  help  to  make  it  a 
stronger  orchestra.  A  conductor 
should  not  run  the  entire  operation  by 
himself.  Under  the  self-governing 
plan,  I  alone  do  not  make  decisions  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  performed  at  a 
given  concert.  I  make  suggestions  to  a 
committee  and  they  in  turn  weigh  my 
suggestions  with  others,  and  between 
us  we  decide  what  will  be  performed.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  be  close  to  the 
musicians.  What  Mr.  Stokowski  did 
for  the  Orchestra  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated, as  he  started  and  molded  its 
character.  But  I  would  rather  break 
that  barrier  that  has  traditionally  ex- 
isted between  conductor  and  musi- 
cians." 

Akiyama  sees  self-government  for 
the  orchestra  as  the  ultimate  answer 
to  all  its  problems.  Strikes  and  on- 
going labor  disputes  between  manage- 
ment and  its  employees  will,  he 
thinks,  be  bypassed.  Leaning  forwards 
in  his  chair,  the  young  conductor 
quietly  asserted:  "You  have  to  under- 
stand that  money,  while  it  is  certainly 
an  important  consideration  for  all 
musicians,  is  not  the  most  important 
factor  in  this  situation.  My  musicians 
are  artists  and  the  expression  of  each 
musician's  creativity  is  of  most  impor- 
tance. We  should  respect  each  musi- 
cian as  a  separate  creative  being.  If  we 
do  not  do  this,  quality  is  eventually 
sacrificed." 

In  coming  seasons  Akiyama  wants 
to  introduce  more  relatively  unknown 
Japanese  composers  to  American  au- 
diences. He  hopes  to  schedule  works 
by  Irino,  Miyoshi,  and  also  more  new 
compositions  by  Takemitsu. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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SPRITZER+FUHRMANN 

5  East  57th  St.  at  Fifth  Ave.,  4th  Floor,  N.Y.  ,N.Y.10022  (212)  PL  2-8330 
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Pours  more 
pleasure. 

Whether  the  sun  shines  tomorrow, 
or  it  rains... 

Whether  alone,  or  in 

the  company  of  friends . . . 

We  offer  one  very  satisfying  pleasure 
you  can  count  on. 
J&  B  rare  scotch. 
To  celebrate  or  warm 
the  uncertainties  of  life. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 

The  Pleasure  Principle 


Permamatic* 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one., 


23"xl7"x7y2" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
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iiist  a  shoji  walk 
from  this  theater 

gets  you  to  a 

one  in  a  million 

restaurant. 

Where  you  can  get  light  snacks  after 
the  show.  Or  complete  dinners  (from 
4.95).  Fondues  (cheese,  beef,  choco- 
late). Quiche  Lorraine.  Cheese,  fruit 
and  sausage  snacks.  Wine.  Cocktails, 
Rich  desserts.  Lots  more. 

La  Fondue.  Just  a  few  blocks  away 
on  55th  Street.  Between  5th  and  6th 
Avenues.  As  long  as  you're  in  the 
neighborhood,  drop  in. 

Lalundue 

43  West  55  St.,  N.Y.C.  581-0820 


COLLECTOR'S  ITEM 

To    provide   financial    assistance   to   profes- 
sional musicians  in  emergency  need 

MUSICIANS  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

(Established  by  "The  Bohemians"  in  1914) 
offers  with  a  contribution  of  not  less  than 
$25.00,  an  exclusive  limited  edition  LP  rec- 
ord: Selections  from  the  Prades  Festival  1950 
and  a  Casals  Retrospective  1915. 

Soloists:   Pablo  Casals,  Isaac  Stern  and 
Alexander  Schneider. 

Mail  checks  to: 
MUSICIANS  FOUNDATION,   INC. 
c/o  Brent  Williams,  Sec'y-Treas. 
200  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
All  contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

DIRECTORY  OF 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Box  Office  (247-7459)  Hours:  10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.— Monday  through  Saturday; 
12  Noon  to  5  P.M.— Sunday  and  legal 
holidays.  Note:  The  Box  Office  is  not 
open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the 
Hall.  Box  Office  hours  are  extended  to 
8:30  P.M.  on  weekdays  when  there  is  to 
be  a  performance  that  evening. 

Cafe  Carnegie  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  left  of  the  Parquet.  Food, 
liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served  be- 
fore, during  and  after  each  concert. 
Cafe  Carnegie  also  provides  an  elegant 
setting  for  receptions  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concerts  and  other  events  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  information  call  586- 
6208. 

Refreshment  bars  are  located  on  the 
2nd  Tier,  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony 
fioors. 

Elevator  service  to  the  Dress  Circle  and 
Balcony  is  available  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Studio  entrance  at  154 
West  57th  Street. 

Smoking  and  the  lighting  of  matches 
are  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Main 
Hall.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars 
and  in  the  lobbies. 

Public  telephones  are  located  off  the 
Parquet  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  side, 
in  the  57th  Street  lobby  (studio  en- 
trance) ,  in  the  ladies'  lounge  on  the  First 
and  Second  Tier  levels. 

Lost  and  found  articles  should  be  re- 
ported or  turned  in  at  the  House  Man- 
ager's Office  at  the  56th  Street  Entrance. 
Or  call  265-9651. 

Men's  rest  rooms  are  off  the  Parquet, 
on  the  2nd  Tier  level  and  off  the  Dress 
Circle  and  Balcony. 

Ladies'  rest  rooms  are  on  all  levels  of 
the  Main  Hall. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  obtained  for  use 
from  the  street  to  seat  locations.  For 
information,  call  House  Manager's  Of- 
fice, 247-1350. 

The  management  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property 
of  patrons  unless  these  items  are 
checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take 
coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  dur- 
ing performances  may  give  their  seat  lo- 
cations to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
House  Manager. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use 

of  recording  devices  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

For  rental  information  Call  or  write: 
247-1350,  Booking  Manager,  Suite  100, 
Carnegie  Hall,  154  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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Pablo  Casals,  Man  and  Musician 


Different  as  they  were  in  musical 
disposition,  Arnold  Schoenberg 
and  Pablo  Casals  had  much  in 
common  as  independent  spirits. 
In  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  sent  him  a  comment  on 
Dimitri  Shostakovitch  in  1944, 
Schoenberg  replied:  "It  is  perhaps 
his  fault  that  he  has  allowed 
pohtics  to  influence  his 
compositional  style. ...  He  might 
be  no  hero,  but  a  talented 
musician.  In  fact,  there  are  heroes 
and  there  are  composers.  Heroes 
can  be  composers  and  vice  versa, 
but  you  cannot  require  it." 

Similarly,  it  was  not  required  of 
Casals  that  he  be  anything  but 
the  great  musician  he  had  been 
for  decades  before  the  advent  of 
totalitarianism.  He  required  it  of 
himself  io  perform  his  heroic 
deeds  of  outspoken  opposition  to 
repressive  political  forces.  The 
world  identifies  him  most  with 
the  role  of  a  patriot  outraged  by  a 
dictator's  repressive  acts  toward 
the  people  of  his  own  country.  It 
is  all  too  often  forgotten  that  he 
had  previously  renounced  public 
appearances  in  Germany  and  the 
USSR  when  the  governments  in 
those  countries  were  at  their  most 
repressive. 

Casals'  eminence  among  the 
most  influential  instrumentalists 
of  the  century  is  discussed  in  an 
adjoining  conversation  with 
Leonard  Rose,  a  great  one  of 
today.  But,  for  a  generation 
unborn  when  Casals  was  already 
famous,  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  man  may  endure  even  longer. 
Casals  was,  and  is,  a  living  symbol 
of  the  possibility  that  the  capacity 
to  express  a  noble  sentiment 
through  an  artistic  means  may 
spring  from  a  deeper  source  than 
physical  endowment  or  an 
accident  of  nature.  The  ability  to 
do,  and  the  ability  to  be,  are  not 
often  combined.  They  became  a 
moral  force  in  Casals;  not  because 
it  was  required  of  him,  but  be- 
cause he  required  it  of 
himself.  i.K. 


Pablo  Casals  photographed  at  his  famous  performance  at  the  UN  on  October  24,  1958. 


To  Leonard  Rose,  whose  appearance 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  13  with 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra  will  cele- 
brate his  30th  year  of  high  rank 
among  the  world's  cellists,  Pablo  Ca- 
sals is  not  only  a  "fantastic  figure,  one 
of  the  greats  of  the  20th  century,  but  a 
man  with  the  most  profound  effect  on 
the  playing  of  the  cello  in  history.  .  .  . 
There  were,"  says  Rose,  ".  .  .  great 
cellists  before  him,  of  whom  Luigi 
Boccherini  was  perhaps  the  first  to  use 
the  thumb  on  top  of  the  string.  He  had 
advanced  ideas  about  technique,  as 
we  can  tell  from  the  music  he  wrote, 
which  is  still  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  literature  today.  Then  there  was 
Bernhard  Romberg,  a  comtemporary 
of  Beethoven,  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  instrument.  Take  note  of  the  high- 
lying  music  in  Beethoven's  Triple 
Concerto,  a  range  Romberg  devel- 
oped considerably.  He  was,  however, 
not  much  as  a  composer,  and  the  mu- 
sical results  of  his  innovations  are  con- 
veyed mostly  by  Beethoven's  cello 
parts.  Romberg's  works  still  are  used 
for  teaching  purposes,  and  very  pro- 
ductively." 

"But  Casals,"  Rose  continued,  "was 
the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  modern  concept  of  cello  play- 
ing. He  had,  in  a  way,  as  much  of  an 
effect  on  the  playing  of  that  instru- 


ment as  Toscanini  had  on  the  orches- 
tra ...  I  mean  in  the  musical  dimen- 
sion." Queried  as  to  just  how  that 
much-repeated  statement  expressed  it- 
self. Rose  replied:  "Its  quite  simple. 
For  generations  cellists  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  in  order  to  play  a 
certain  interval  one  had  to  approach 
it  by  a  slide  or  glissando.  Casals  ra- 
tionalized the  problem  perfectly  by 
innovating  the  principle  of  'exten- 
sion.' That  is  to  say,  by  stretching  fur- 
ther, sometimes  with  the  second  fin- 
ger, sometimes  with  the  fourth  finger, 
to  make  the  interval,  thus  avoiding 
the  slide.  Then,  when  a  shift  or  slide 
was  absolutely  necessary,  he  did  it  on 
the  half  step  rather  than  the  whole 
step,  again  minimizing  the  in-between 
slide.  And  he  added  further  to  the 
elimination  of  non-musical  detail  by 
clever  manipulation  of  the  bow.  Basi- 
cally, his  philosophy  was:  the  glis- 
sando should  be  used  not  because  of 
technical  necessity,  but  for  musical  ex- 
pression. He  turned  around  the  entire 
approach  to  the  instrument,  and  ev- 
erybody who  plays  it  today  is  in- 
debted to  him." 

Asked  whether  he  had  ever  dis- 
cussed these  points  verbally  with  Ca- 
sals, or  whether  knowledge  of  them 
had  emerged  from  observing  his  prac- 
tice, Rose  said:  "Oh  yes.  I  talked  with 
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Christmas  ornaments,  $700  ^iifcox. 

Elegant, tasteful  and  in  the  traditional 
holiday  colours. 

Tanqueray  Gin.  A  singular  experience, 

imported  from  England. 

PRONOUNCE  IT  "TANKER-RAY"  DISTILLED  &  BOTTLED  IN  LONDON,  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  94  6  PROOF  IMPORTED  BY  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS  LTD.,  N.Y. 

PRICES  MAY  VARY  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES. 


him  often.  But  I  didn't  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  until  the  'fifties, 
when  he  was  already  81.  The  most  im- 
pressive thing  to  me  about  him  then 
was  that,  at  an  age  when  playing  a 
string  instrument  is  normally  consid- 
ered impossible,  he  played  impeccably 
in  tune.  As  time  went  on,  he  slowed 
down  somewhat,  of  course,  his  great 
Bach    performance    ritarded    a    little. 


But  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  the 
last  time  we  were  together.  It  was  just 
this  past  August  in  Israel.  .  .  .  We 
(meaning  Isaac  Stern,  Mischa 
Schneider,  Eugene  Istomin  and  Ca- 
sals) were  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  a  musical  fa- 
cility in  which  Stern  was  interested. 
We  played  a  movement  or  two  of 
chamber  music,  and  there  was  no 
thought  that  Casals  would  perform 
.  .  .  but  his  cello  was  there,  and  Isto- 
min had  made  an  arrangement  of  The 
Song  of  the  Birds  and  Casals  said  he 
would  try.  It  was  slow,  and  there  was 
not  much  sound  from  the  instrument. 
But  what  I'll  never  forget  is  that,  at 
one  point,  he  unintentionally  began  a 
phrase  on  an  up  bow,  rather  than  a 
down  bow— always  harder  to  do,  of 
course.  But,  for  all  his  97  years,  he  mi- 
raculously reversed  the  direction  of 
the  bow,  without  an  intervening 
sound.   His  command   of  the   instru- 


ment was  so  great,  his  instinct  for  it  so 
profound,  that  they  functioned  even 
at  97,  when  his  physical  strength  was 
all  but  spent." 


The  Casals 
Portrait 

(December  Cover 
Alice  Tully  Hall) 
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Clown  on  a  White  Horse,  by  Chagall 


Wandering  Wayfarer,  by  Oppenheim 


Midsummer  Garden,  by  Bassford 


visual  art 


splendid  offset  color  re- 
productions on  stretched 
artist  canvas  in  a  hand- 
some frame,  a  special  sel- 
ection for  the  amateur  of 
the  performing  arts  by  the 
donald  art  group,  any  one 
for  thirty  dollars  or  the 
entire  group  of  four,  one 
hundred  dollars. 
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Waste  Watcher 
Israel  Proler— 
he  collects 
steel  cans  by 
the  millions 

Israel  Proler  is  one  of  America's 
new  breed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
Chairman  of  Texas-based  Proler 
International  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  America's  environ- 
mental shape.  And  he  is  doing 
something  about  it  by  reclaiming 
everything  from  junked  autos  to 
used  tin  cans. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  10-billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watch- 
ers are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
.0     American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 
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CONCERT  NOTES 

The  recent  edition  of  a  publication  ti- 
tled Symphony  News  (published  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.)  devoted  its  cover  to  the 
likeness  of  a  conductor.  This  is  hardly 
remarkable,  but  it  was  a  conductor 
born  not  in  Odessa  or  Kiev,  Berlin  or 
Bonn,  but  in  Brooklyn.  It  celebrated 
the  award  of  a  Gold  Baton  to  Danny 
Kaye  for  generosity  above  and  be- 
yond the  call,  even,  of  charity,  in  con- 
ducting almost  any  orchestra  worthy 
of  the  name  on  behalf  of  its  fund-rais- 
ing needs.  Much  more  recently,  Kaye 
was  one  of  two  public-spirited  person- 
alities who  put  his  art  onto  the  bal- 
ance scale  on  behalf  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  war.  The  other  was  Isaac 
Stern. 

•  •  • 

Composers  who  come  out  of  the  ranks 
of  performing  musicians  are  rareties, 
but  by  no  means  unknown.  Among 
recent  instances  are  Glaus  Adams,  cel- 
ebrated as  cellist  of  the  Juilliard 
Quartet,  whose  Gello  Goncerto  was 
performed  by  The  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra; also  William  Kraft,  percussionist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
well  known  as  a  composer  of  special- 
ties for  his  instrument(s),  who  has 
added  a  piano  concerto  to  his  output. 
Adams,  incidentally,  has  announced 
that  he  will  resign  his  place  with  the 
Juilliard  Quartet,  after  an  18-year  as- 
sociation, to  devote  more  time  to  com- 
position. His  replacement  is  Joel 
Krosnick,  born  in  New  Haven,  Gonn., 
in  1941,  whose  teachers  have  included 
Mr.  Adams.  The  change  will  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  1974- 
75  season. 

•  •  * 

Robert  Marcellus,  much-admired 
principal  clarinetist  of  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  for  20  years,  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  his  post  because  of  a 
medical  condition  ("diabetic  reti- 
nopathy") which  would  be  "dan- 
gerously intensified  by  any  further 
playing,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
announcement.  Among  those  who 
lamented  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
Marcellus  from  the  Orchestra  were 
Lorin  Maazel,  its  present  Music  Di- 
rector, who  described  him  as  "one  of 
the  crowning  jewels"  of  the  Orchestra, 
and  General  Manager  Michael  Max- 
well, who  pronounced  Marcellus  an 
"outstanding  artist  and  musician" 
and  said  "we  all  wish  him  well  as  he 
settles  into  his  new  life  of  conducting 
and  teaching." 
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lAMARElTOi 


Patrician  Amaretto  is  the  de- 
lightful almond  liqueur  that 
brings  a  unique  enchantment 
to  your  evening.  Enjoy  it  with 
espresso,  coffee  or  dessert.  Or 
as  your  dessert.  Patrician 
Amaretto,  brought  to  you 
from  Italy  by  Mediterranean 
Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  without  shells.  LC 

PATRICIAN 
AMARETTO 
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Aperitif  Lillet,  Imported  by  Dreyfus  Ashby  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


The  Atoron  E. 
Ydu1I  never 
leave  it  behind 

Life's  filled  with 
those  "special 
moments."  With 
the  Yashica  Atoron 
Electro  camera  they 
need  not  be  forgotten. 
The  smallest  visual 
recorder  imaginable,  the 
Atoron  E.  fits  neatly  into 
pocket  or  purse.  Takes  black 
&  white  or  color  pictures— even 
color  slides.  Automatically.  Sold 
in  attractive  gift  box  with  most 
popular  accessories.  Available  in 
two  models  at  finer  camera  stores 


YASHICA 


ELECTRONIC  CAMERAS. 

It's  a  whole  new  thing 


YASHICA  Inc.,  50-17  Queens  Boulevard,  Woodside,  New  Y«fl<  11377 


"Musica  Sacra" 

continued  from  page  10 

not  religious  because  many  portions  of 
the  creed  really  turn  me  off— the  old 
fifth-century  ideas  of  people  (his  hand 
motioned  skyward)  moving  that  way. 
Those  things  don't  interest  me  either, 
and  that  goes  for  much  of  the  usual 
liturgy  too.  I  guess  I  feel  that  people 
who  display  the  qualities  that  result 
from  a  person  being  religious  are  then 
religious  themselves  whether  they  con- 
sider themselves  that  or  not.  This  is 
how  I  consider  myself.  I  don't  have 
difficulty  singing  the  creed.  There 
seems  to  be  strength  and  value  to 
hearing  it  sung  as  opposed  to  just 
merely  reading  it.  Much  of  the  most 
beautiful  music  that  is  available  from 
past  centuries  is  based  upon  texts 
which  are  no  longer  applicable  to 
most  people.  Yet  the  beauty  of  them, 
their  inspiration,  seems  to  be  present 
even  if  you  don't  believe  in  the  details. 
That  is  a  difficult  concept  to  under- 
stand but  it  is  a  little  like  certain  Jesus 
Freaks,  for  example.  You  can  become 
a  Jesus  Freak  because  the  life  the  his- 
torical person  of  Jesus  seemed  to  lead 
seems  so  necessary  now  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  problems.  You 
don't  need  to  accept  certain  theo- 
logical doctrines,  such  as  the  trinity, 
the  virgin  birth,  the  ascension  or  the 
crucifixion  to  be  a  Jesus  Freak  in  the 
sense  that  you  try  to  live  the  way  that 
man  lived.  So  if  there  is  a  general  be- 
lief in  the  overall  worth  of  the  doc- 
trine then  that  is  religious  enough.  It 
might  be  an  escapist  cult  but  it  is  not 
without  value." 

For  purposes  of  fund  raising,  and  to 
insure  its  future,  Westenburg  recently 
withdrew  his  musical  ensemble  from 
the  church's  auspices  and  legally  in- 
corporated it  as  a  separate  entity. 
"Since  concert  series  of  this  nature  are 
not  money  making  ventures,"  ex- 
plained Westenburg,  "it  was  not  inter- 
preted as  a  selfish  gesture.  During  this 
past  summer  we  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit  organization.  Our  corpo- 
rate address  is  here  at  the  church,  and 
we  are  subsidized  to  some  extent  by 
the  church.  As  a  result  of  our  indepen- 
dence we  don't  feel  that  we  have  to  do 
all  of  our  concerts  here." 
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In  addition  to  Musica  Sacra's  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah,  they  will  be 
performing  four  evenings  of  Bach  can- 
tatas at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April. 

"Getting  back  to  our  performance 
of  the  Messiah,"  continued  West- 
enburg,  "most  performances  of  the 
Handel  oratorio  one  hears  in  New 
York  are  done  by  large  amateur 
choirs.  And  there  certainly  isn't  any- 
thing wrong  with  that.  Better  that 
way  than  not  hearing  a  piece  of  music 
at  all.  But  in  terms  of  size  the  initial 
conception  is  lost  in  a  very  large  per- 
formance. Some  of  the  conductors 
who  do  these  performances  do  the- 
very  best  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  chorus  sing 
with  bright  tempos  and  light  vocalism 
and  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  what  one 
can  do  conducting  200  voices,  or  how 
clean  and  really  bright  one  can  make 
it.  The  conception  of  the  work  as 
Handel  knew  it,  even  though  it 
changed  30  years  after  he  died,  was  in 
a  chamber  context,  using  a  small  and 
very  articulate  group  of  singers.  This 
kind  of  event  has  not  often  been  heard 
in  a  concert  hall  in  New  York  in  re- 
cent years.  Because  the  singers  have  to 
be  so  enormously  skilled,  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  to  use  professional  singers. 
This  doesn't  invalidate  the  big  per- 
formances. The  only  way  to  do  it  with 
30  voices  is  to  have  30  top  notch  pro- 
fessional singers,  thereby  bringing  it 
into  a  Baroque  context  in  terms  of 
size." 

Westenburg  was  recently  appointed 
Music  Director  of  the  Collegiate  Cho- 
rale. He  will  conduct  the  group  in  two 
performances  of  Bach's  Magnificat  and 
Respighi's  Laud  to  the  Nativity  at  St. 
Thomas  Church  on  December  14,  and 
Handel's  Israel  In  Egypt  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  March  29. 

Looking  ahead,  he  hopes  to  under- 
take more  musical  projects.  "The  one 
desire  I  haven't  fulfilled  is  to  do  some- 
thing in  opera.  Mozart  operas  interest 
me  a  great  deal.  Not  the  big  enormous 
things  yet."  His  eyes  sparkled,  "Not  a 
Les  Troyens  at  the  moment."  But  who 
would  dare  predict  the  future  for 
Westenburg?      ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 


Horn& 
Hardart 


FOR 


•  CONVENIENCE 

•  QUALITY 

•  ECONOMY 

Down  the  block  from 
Carnegie  Hall  at 
104  W.  57  Street 
Open  daily  /  7  AM  to  9  PM 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty— and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
{^Ar^nP^*  ^^^^**f*  /<*'"  **  quick 
answer  and  XLip 

GINGER 
MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON—€3rd  St.  At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MAN— 51  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7272 


Hertz  #1  Club. 
It's  the  bis^^  little  thing  we  da 


Over  the  years  we've 
done  a  lot  of  little  things 
to  make  renting  cars 
more  pleasant. 

We  call  them  "little" 
things,  because  none  of 
them  have  ever  changed 
our  lives,  or  anybody 
else's. 

But  recently  we  had 
an  idea  that  we  feel  was 
more  ambitious  than 
any  idea  anyone  in  the 
rent  a  car  business  has 
ever  had. 

We  decided  to  cut 
through  all  the  nonsense 
you  ordinarily  have  to 
put  up  with  when  you 
come  to  a  rent  a  car  coun- 
ter. All  the  questions.  All 
the  filling  out  of  forms. 

We  call  our  idea  Hertz 
Number  One  Club,  and 
here's  the  way  it  works. 

Apply  for  a  free  mem- 
bership card  at  any 
Hertz  counter  or  call 
toll-free  800-654-3131. 

Then,  when  you  call 
to  reserve  a  quiet  Ford 
oi-  othei'  car  from  us, 
anywhere  in  the  country, 
just  say  you're  a  member 
of  the  Number  One  Club, 
and  your  I'ental  form  will 
be  filled  out  and  waiting. 

So  all  you'll  have  to  do 
when  you  get  to  the 
counter  is  show  your 
license  and  charge  card, 
sigTi  your  name,  and  go. 

Join  Hertz  Number 
One  Club.  It  won't 
change  your  life,  but  it 
will  change  that  part 
of  it  you've 
spent  waiting 
around  rent  a 
car  counters. 


After  you've  called  to 

reserve  a  car,  just  show  your 

license  and  charge  card. 


Sign  your  name. 


And  go. 


C'F-RTZ   SYSTEM,  INC.,  1973 
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Hertz  #1 
It's  the  little  things 
that  make  us  big. 
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The  classic  stations, 
for  classical  music 


WfPH  1560  AM  96^  FM  STEREO 

New  York  City's  only  AM-FM  stations  devoted  to  classical  music. 

The  radio  stations  of  the  New  York  Times. 


MUiMC.  ciiwe 


L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CLEOPATRA,  2527  Broadway  (94  St),  749-9980,  865-3000. 
Authentic  Islamic  cuisine  from  the  Middle  East  as  served 
by  international  chef  Attiah.  A  la  carte  menu  1 1  AM  to  mid- 
nite;  entrees  $2.50-$5.50,  incl.  soup  &  salad. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  0  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight;  Fri. 
1  A.M.;  Sat.  2  A.M.;  Sun.  1 1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


JUSTIN,  44  W  58  Street  (751-8897)  Superior  American- 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  a  spacious,  comfortable 
club-like  ambiance.  L  a  la  carte  entrees  are  $3  25-$8.95,  D 
$6.95-$9.95,  including  salad  and  potato  or  vegetable. 
Closed  Sunday. 


LA  CREPE.  57  W,  56.  247-1136;  158  W  44.  CI  6-5388:  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680;  15  Greenwich  Ave.,  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St).  TR  4-6900,  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  751  to  $4.25. 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1 .95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12;30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MONK'S  CELLAR,  37  W  64  St  874-7781  For  intimate  little 
suppers  Cop  au  vin.  steak  garni,  quiches.  Entree  &  des- 
sert souffles.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.  L  Fridays  only. 
Closed  Monday. 


MONK'S  INN,  35  W.  64  St.  874-2710.  Across  Broadway 
from  Lincoln  Center.  Fondues,  quiches,  raclette  Valai- 
sanne.  A  la  carte  entrees  $3.25-$6.75,  at  L  50(1;  less.  Open 
daily  noon  to  1  A.M. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  SALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.15  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk.  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  210  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  1  A.M.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $3-$4.50,  a  la  carte  $.75-$3.50. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  B'way  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hote  $7  50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$1 1 .50  until  1A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7  95-$1 1 .50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT,  4  E.  36  St,  686-4622,  Praised  by  all  major 
restaurant  editors.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its  best,  served  in 
leisure  and  comfort.  L,  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6.25:  Comp.  D 
$7.75-$8.95,  with  a  la  carte  $4.75-$6.25,  Open  daily.  No 
parking  problems  after  7  PM. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  PRAHA,  1358  First  Ave.  (73  St.)  YU  8- 
3505.  Cheerful  relaxed  atmosphere.  Spacious,  attractive. 
Authentic  Czech  cuisine.  L  12-4  a  la  carte  only,  entrees 
$1.50-$5.95;  complete  D  4-11  $5-$7.95.  Music  at  dinner 
Wed.-Sun.  Open  daily. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St,  GR  5-0555,  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces,  L  $1.85-$3.50;  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  D 
$3-$1 5.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 


MANDARIN  INN,  14  Mott  St.  962-5830.  In  Chinatown,  fea- 
turing outstanding  Szechuan,  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Man- 
darin specialties.  Complete  lunch  $1.25-$2.25;  a  la  carte 
entrees  for  lunch  and  dinner  $1.50-$3.75.  Open  every  day. 
All  major  credit  cards. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


MARTELL'S,  Third  Ave.  at  83  St.  UN  1-6110.  Oldest  bar  in 
Yorkville.  Once  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition,  now  a  fine 
restaurant  serving  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  Fire- 
place-sidewalk cafe.  L,  D  &  after  theater.  Credit  cards. 

PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Dally  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 

SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  1 1 1 0  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1  -8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1.00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs  and  receive  $1 
credit  toward  your  parking  at  any  of  our 
locations  listed  below.  Valid  on  day  of 
performance,  mat.  or  eve.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  only. 

(This  offer  may  be  terminated 
without  notice.) 
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LINCOLN  CENTER 


ll3 


68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Avenue 

69  Street  &  Broadway 

200  West  71  Street-874-8177 

51  W.  56  Street 

(1  block  from  Carnegie  Hall) 

140  W.  51  Street 

(In  the  Theater  district) 


Ot>cof  tb^ 

i>ice  i>cw  tbit>^ 
about  NewYorH.. 


DON  BERGMAN'S 

■uJtlnJ 

44  WEST  58th  STREET 
bet.  5th  &  6th  Aves. 

A  fine  new  restaurant  conceived 

in  the  tradition  of  a  bygone 

era  when  gracious  dining 

was  a  way  of  life. 

LUNCH*  COCKTAILS*  DINNER 

American -Continental 

Cuisine 


Res.:  751-8897 


M^^^lUe^ 


43  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 

After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 

for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 

Luncheon  •  Dinner •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 


3  Blocks  from  LINCOLN  CENTER 

199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69th  St.)  Tel.  799-5453 

Open  Every  Day  Free  Parking 


the  finest  in  northern  Italian  cooking 

phone 
7994600  I 

168amsterdam(at67th  st.)open  every  day 
.free  parking  for  dinner  andlincoln  center 


SEASON  1973-74;  THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION  PRESENTS  THE 

International  Festival  of  Visitiiig  Orchestras 


Remaining  Concerts     •     Evenings  at  8:00 


Monday,  December  10 

BUDAPEST  SYMPHOIMY 

Gydrgy  Lehel,  conducting 
Ferenc  Tarja'ni,  French  horn 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celesta;  STRAUSS  Horn  Concerto 
No.  2;  FALLA  Dances  from  "The  Three- 
cornered  Hat" 


Thursday,  January  24 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 

DELIUS  "A  iVlass  of  Life,"  a  monumental 
work,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Nietz- 
sche, with:  Lorna  Haywood,  soprano; 
Helen  Watts,  contralto;  Jeral  Becker, 
tenor;  BenjaminJ  Luxon,  baritone.  Ronald 
Arnatt  Chorale  and  the  Chorus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri— St.  Louis. 


Wednesday,  February  27 

CIWCIIMNATI  SYMPHOIMY 

Thomas  Schippers,  conducting 
Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano 

WAGNER  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man"; WAGNER  Wesendonck  Songs; 
WAGNER  Introduction  and  Aria  from 
"Tannhauser",  Act  II;  BRAHMS  Sym- 
phony No.  2 


Thursday,  December  13 

BOSTON  SYMPHOIMY 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Rose  Taylor,  mezzo-soprano 

Spectrum  concert:  "Transcriptions." 
CAGE-HARRISON  Suite  for  Toy  Piano 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  MONTE  VERDI-ORFF 
Lamento  di  Arianna  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
SIBELIUS-STRAVINSKY  Canzonetta; 

SCHUMANN-RAVEL  Carnaval  (N.Y.  Pre- 
miere); BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG  Piano 
Quartet  in  G  minor 


Tuesday,  February  5 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K. 
466;  STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird,  com- 
plete ballet  music 


Monday,  March  1 1 

DENVER  SYMPHONY 

Brian  Priestman,  conducting 
John  Ogdon,  piano 

CHERUBINI  Overture  to  "Anacreon"; 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
RICHARD  RODNEY  BENNETT  a  new 
work  (N.Y.  Premiere);  DVORAK  Sym- 
phony No.  7 


Tuesday,  January  15 

THE  WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Konstanty  Kulka,  violin 

MOZART  Haffner  Symphony;  SZYMA- 
NOWSKI  Violin  Concerto  No.  1;BOGUS- 
LAWSKl  Capriccioso  Notturno;  STRA- 
VINSKY Suite  from  "Petrushka" 


Wednesday,  February  13 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  "Egmont"; 
SIEGMEISTER  Symphony  No.  4  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  DVOJ^AK  Cello  Concerto 


Thursday,  April  4 

MILWAUKEE  SYMPHONY 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  conducting 
Hilde  Somer,  piano 

BERLIOZ  "Le  Corsaire"  Overture; 
GINASTERA  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony 
No.  5 


Wednesday,  January  16 

THE  WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  conducting 
Roger  Woodward,  piano 

SZYMANOWSKI  Concert  Overture,  Op. 
12;  BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
PENDERECKI  Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima;  RIMSKY-KORSAKOF  F 
Scheherazade 


Wednesday,  February  20 

THE  MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Stainislaw  Skrowaczewski,  conducting 
Martha  Argerich,  piano 

DRUCKMAN  I  ncenters  (N.Y.  Premiere); 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major; 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  3 


Thursday,  April  18 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Cathy     Berberian,    mezzo-soprano;    Jesse 
Levine,    viola;    Michael    Wager,    narrator; 
Wendy  Hilton  and  Company,  dancers 

Spectrum  concert:  "Music  Theater." 
MOZART  Divertimento;  FOSS  Orpheus 
(N.Y.  Premiere);  SCHUMANN,  LISZT, 
WEBER  Three  Melodramas;  BERIO  Re- 
cital —  An  Opera  Tour-de-force  for  Mezzo- 
Soprano  and  Orchestra  (U.S.  Premiere) 


Monday,  January  21 

ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY 

Walter  Susskind,  conducting 
Claudio  Arrau,  piano 

WYKES  Towards  Time's  Receding  (N.Y. 
Premiere);  SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony 
No.    1;    BEETHOVEN    Emperor  Concerto 


Each  Concert:  First  Tier  Boxes  and 
Parquet  $7.00;  Second  Tier  Boxes 
$6.00;  Dress  Circle  $5.00;  Balcony 
$4.00  (front),  $3.00  (rear).  All  prices 
are  per  seat.  Make  checks  payable 
and  mail  to  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office, 
154  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019.  Please  enclose  a  stamped 
self -addressed  envelope. . 


Friday,  May  10 

BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 

Sergiu  Comissiona,  conducting 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

GLAZUNOV  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor; 
SAINT-SAENS  Introduction  and  Rondo 
Capriccioso;  PROKOFIEFF  Symphony 
No.  6;  Remainder  of  program  to  be 
announced. 
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We  do  not  have  much  snow  in  Perth.  It  is  said 
that  we  gave  it  to  America  to  make  your  Holi- 
days brighter. 

Along  with  the  snow  go  our  best  wishes  .  .  . 
and  our  good  whisky. 

We  don't  miss  the  snow.  And  we  always  keep 
enough  Dewar's  "White  Label"  over  here  to 
toast  a  few  friends  of  our  own.  The  season  would 
be  mighty  cold  without  that ! 


Jiuihentic. 

DEWAR'S 

"White  Lober 

Dewar's  never  varies. 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
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►  In  the  crash  of  '29, 
T.  W.  Morford  was  left  with 
nothing  but  his  cigarette  holder. 


J 


ifc»It  wasn't  a  total  loss,  since 
it  did  give  him  a  cleaner  taste. 
Just  like  today's  Parliament, 
with  the  recessed  filter  that's 
tucked  back,  away  from  your  lips. 


y 


3«With  Parliament,  you  never 
taste  a  filter.  Just  rich,  clean 
flavor.  Now  that's  a  good 
investment. 


The  Parliament  recessed  filter* 
It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


1 5  mg; 'tar!' 1 .0  nig.  nicoime- - 1 0O's:  1 9  mgl'iar,"  1.3  Mig.  nicuiiire  av.  pfirci(jarette,  FTC  Report  Feb',73 


NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY 

.    FRANK   BRIEFF,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WOOLSEY  HALL  CONCERT  SERIES 
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You  can  Isake  it;  from  us.. 


on/y  the 


DIVIDED  PAYMENTS 
IF  YOU  WISH 


most  beautiful 
diamonds 


are  sold 
in  the 

MICHAELS 
TREASURE  CHEST 

It's  a  rule  at  Michaels,  and 
a  very  strict  one,  too. 
To  qualify  for  the  Treasure 
Chest,  a  diamond  must 
pass  exacting  tests  for  cut, 
clarity  and  color.  Many 
lovely  diamonds  do  not  quite 
make  the  grade. These  we 
sell  in  conventional  ring 
boxes.  So  if  your  diamond 
comes  in  a  Michaels  Treasure 
Chest,  you  know  its  beauty 
is  unchallengeable. 


Priced  from  %100 


JEWELERS  -  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE    1900 
DOWNTOWN  NEW  HAVEN 

AM)  OlIIKH    LEADINC   CONNECTICUT  CITIES 
Certified    Gemologist,    Registered    Jewelers,    American    Gem    Society 
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New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra 

OFFICERS  1973-4  Season 
Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr.,  President 
Anthony  V.  DeMayo 

First  Vice  President 
Brooks  Shepard,  Jr., 

Second  Vice  President 
Robert  C.  French,  Treasurer 
Elizabeth  Harvey,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Christopher  Tunnard 

Recording  Secretary 
Beekman  C.  Cannon 

President  Emeritus 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Baskin 
Herman  Copen 
James  Greenfield 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Donald  F.  Keefe 
Mrs.  William  B.  McAllister 
James  M.  Osborn 
William  Waite 

DIRECTORS  TO  1974 

Mrs.  Charles  Brennan  III 

Mrs.  George  Conklln 

Paul  V.  Elsberry,  Jr. 

John  D.  Kernan 

Mrs.  Harold  Lemkin 

Mrs.  Herman  Liebert 

Mrs.  Carleton  F.   Louc:ks 

LowRY  Nelson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Shih  Chang  Shen 

Mrs.  Raynham  Townshend,  Jr. 

DIRECTORS  TO  1975 
Mrs.  Michael  L.  Adley 
Spencer  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  Jean  Boorsch 
Joel  Cohn 
Philip  Nelson 
Helen  H.  Roberts 
Oyarma  Tate 
G.  Harold  Welch,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Wendrich 

DIRECTORS  TO  1976 
Mrs.  Robert  Adnopoz 
Leroy  Anderson 
H.  Langedon  Bell 
Donald  R.  Eglee 
Dr.  William  Lattanzi 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Morgan 
Dr.  Irving  Polayes 
John  B.  Stevens 
GuRDON  B.  Wattles 
Paul  D.  Wing  ate 

HONORARY  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Curtis 

Josephine  B.  Foster 

Mrs.  a.  Whitney  Griswold 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mrs.  C.  Beecher  Hogan 

Mrs.  John  Day  J.\ckson 

Lionel  S.  Jackson 

Earle  E.  Jacobs 

Judge  Herbert  S.  MacDonald 

Mrs.  Louis  Nahum 

Mrs.  Quincy  Porter 

G.  Harold  Welch,  Sr. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
Frank  Brieff 

DIRECTORS  EX  OFFICIO 
Mrs.  Herman  Copen 

President,  Auxiliary 
Mrs.  J.  Sprightly  Kelly 

Chairman,  Young  People's  Concerts 
Mrs.  Alan  Lichtenstein 

Chairman,  Register  Sujwlement 
Harold  Kendrick,  Manager 
Doris  Cousins,  Assistant  Manager 

ORCH.  REPRESENTATIVES 

Daniel  Stepner 
Susan  Poliacik 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT  SERIES 

SATURDAY  —  FEBRUARY  9th 
Performances  at  1  and  3  p.m. 

Lyman  Auditorium 

(on  the  campus  of  Southern  Connecticut  State  College) 

Tickets:      $1.50  (child  or  adult)  for  3  P.M.  only 

Available  at  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Office, 
254  College  Street,  Room  412 
weekdays  —  10  to  4  p.m. 


Mail  orders  accepted 
stamped  envelope. 


please  include  self-addressed, 


GUEST  ARTISTS: 

PICKWICK  PUPPET  THEATRE 

PROGRAM 
Scheherazade   


Rimsky-Korsakov 
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The  Man  Who  Thought  He  Couldn't  Own  a  Steinway. 

To  him  it  had  always  been  "the  only  piano." 

Yet,  a  little  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head  kept  whispering,  "You  can't  afford  it." 

Then  one  day  he  sharpened  a  pencil,  quieted  the  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
did  some  serious  figuring. 

To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  the  Steinway"  was  not  too  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  piano  he'd  been  considering.  Which  didn't  have  the  tone  of  a  Steinway.  Or  the 
Steinway  touch.-  It  didn't  have  Steinway's  Hexagrip  Wrestplank.  Or  Steinway's  Diaphramatic" 
Soundboard.  Or  any  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make  a  Steinway  feel  and  sound  like  a  Steinway. 

"I'm  being  penny-wise  but  pound-foolish,"  he  cried.  So  he  bought  the  Steinway 
he'd  always  wanted,  which  he  and  his  wife  and  family  are  all  enjoying. 

He  has  only  one  regret.  "I  should  have  done  it  years  ago,"  he  says. 


€  IL  i  N  T€  N '» !> 


EST  60  WHITNEY  AVENUE 

1894  OPEN   DAILY    9  TO  5:30 


DIAL   562-2166 

THURS.   EVE.  TILL  9  P.M. 


SYMPHONY  PROGRAM  NOTES 


The  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra 


80TH  SEASON 


Fifth   Concert 


Tuesday  Evening,  February  5,  1974 
8:30  p.m. 


FRANK  BRIEFF 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

JOHN  NELSON 
Guest  Conductor 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  Violinist 

Guest  Artist 


Romeo  and  Juliet  Berlioz 

Introduction  ( Combat-Tumult-Intervention  of  the  Prince) 

Romeo  alone  —  Melancholy-Distant  sounds  of  music  and  dancing- 
Great  festivities  in  Capulet's  palace 

Starlight  night  —  Capulet's  garden  —  Love  scene 

Queen  Mab  —  Scherzo  (Queen  Mab  or  The  Dream  Fairy) 

Romeo  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  —  Invocation  —  Juliet's  awakening  — 
Delirious  joy,  despair  —  Anguish  and  death  of  both  the 
lovers 


INTERMISSION 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  D  Major,  Op.  77 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 


Brah 


ms 


The  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

To   make    your    evenings    more    enjoyable    and    avoid    disturbing   our    patrons, 
latecomers  will  not  be  seated  while  the  performance  is  in  progress. 

The  use  of  cameras  and  tape  recorders  is  strictly  prohibited  at 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts. 


hy   Paul    Affelder 

Excerpts  from  the  Dramatic 

Symphony  Romeo  et  Juliette, 

Op.  .17 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

(Born  December  11,  1803,  in 

La  Cote-Saint-Andreo  et  Juliette; 

died  March  8,   1869,  in  Paris) 

As  early  as  1821,  Berlioz  was 
formulating  plans  for  a  dramatic 
symphony  on  the  subject  of  Shakes- 
peare's Romeo  and  Juliet.  Six  years 
later,  when  he  first  saw  the  Irish 
actress  Henrietta  Smithson  as  Juliet, 
his  imagination  was  further  kindled. 
It  was  his  wild  infatuation  for  Miss 
Smithson  that  inspired  him  to  com- 
pose the  Symphonic  fantastique.  It 
was  this  same  Miss  Smithson  who 
later  became  his  wife  and  who 
made  his  life  miserable.  And  if  the 
story  is  true,  it  was  a  certain  per- 
formance of  the  Symphonic  fantasti- 
que which  was  responsible  for 
Berlioz's  ultimate  opportunity  to 
compose  Romeo  et  Juliette. 

In  December  1838,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  great  violinist,  Niccolo 
Paganini,  attended  a  performance 
of  the  Symphonic  fantastique.  He 
was  so  moved  by  the  music  that  he 
came  up  on  the  stage  after  the  con- 
cert and  in  front  of  the  entire 
audience  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
embarrassed  Berlioz.  The  verv  next 
day,  a  messenger  brought  Berlioz  a 
draft  for  twenty  thousand  francs 
from  Paganini.  What  has  never 
been  determined  is  whether  the 
money  came  from  the  notoriously 
tight-fisted  violinist-  himself  or  from 
some  other  benefactor  who,  wishing 
to  remain  anonymous,  presented  it 
through  Paganini.  At  any  rate,  the 
money  enabled  Berlioz  to  devote 
more  than  half  a  year  without  in- 
terruption to  the  composition  of 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Paganini. 

Berlioz  worked  on  the  score  of 
Romeo  et  Juliette  between  January 
and  September  1839,  and  he  himself 
conducted  its  first  performance  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  on  Novem- 
ber 24  of  that  year.  On  that  occa- 
sion, there  were  98  singers  in  the 
chorus  and  160  instrumentalists  in 
the  orchestra. 

Although  Romeo  et  Juliette  is  a 
work  of  large  proportions,  complete 
with  vocal  soloists,  chorus  and  or- 
(Continucd  on  page  13) 


The  first  in  a  series  of  case  histories  on  how  Second  New  Haven  Bank  works  with  businesses. 
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They  kept  the  bank 

open  on  a  holiday  to  get  my 

payroll  out  on  time.^^ 

Mr.  Raymond  Neal, 
Financial  Manager,  American  Powdered  Metals  Company. 


Q:  American  Powdered  Metals 
Company  sounds  like  an  exciting 
place.  What's  it  all  about? 
Mr.  Neal:  We  make  complex  metal 
parts  for  a  whole  variety  of  indus- 
tries. We  do  this  using  a  rather 
unique  process  of  compacting 
powdered  metals  under  pressure. 
Our  trick  is  that  we  can  make  high 
quality  parts  more  economically 
than  other  processes. 

Q:  How's  the  company  doing? 

Mr.  Neal:  Well,  it  just  changed 
hands  last  September  and  I  was 
new  on  the  job.  Now  we're  really 
growing  fast,  because  we're  in  an 
industry  where  technical  ability  is 
important  and  that's  where  I  think 
we've  got  the  competitive  edge. 

Q:  Can  you  tell  me  something 
about  how  you  got  together  with 
Second  New  Haven? 
Mr.  Neah  The  first  thing  I  wanted 
was  a  payroll  system.  I  went  over 
to  see  Bob  Johnson  at  Second  New 
Haven's  North  Haven  branch  just 
to  talk  about  it.  We've  got  200  em- 
ployees here  and  before  I  knew  it 
we  had  my  whole  payroll  system 
computerized  in  less  than  a  week. 
That  includes  processing  checks, 
deductions  of  all  kinds,  W-2  forms 
at  the  end  of  the  year  —  the  works. 

Q:  Is  doing  all  that  in  a  week  pretty 
fast  work? 

Mr.  Neah  I'd  say  so.  The  man  I 

talked  to  at  the  bank  was  Pete 
Wilkinson.  He's  a  real  pro  and 
grasped  the  problem  quickly.  The 
actual  system  I  worked  out  with  a 
lady  called  Esther  D'Albero.  It  was 
the  willingness,  ability,  and  real 
interest  everyone  showed  that  led 


me  to  ask  them  about  helping  us 
with  other  accounting  problems. 

Q:  Like  what? 

Mr.  Neah  Well,  we  were  starting 
from  scratch  on  our  accounting 
procedures.  And  the  bank  put  me 
in  touch  with  Woody  Stem  at  the 
Accounting  Systems  Corporation. 
We  all  worked  together  on  how  to 
get  the  whole  thing  started.  Every- 
one had  to  get  really  involved  in 
our  business.  Within  two  months, 


Mr.  Raymond  NeoL 

we  had  our  accounts  payable 
completely  computerized.  I  mean,  I 
can  pull  out  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  our  vendors'  accounts  in 
two  seconds.  And  I  can  see  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  all  expenses  on 
a  weekly  basis.  It's  essential  that 
management  be  able  to  see  our 
financial  picture  very  quickly  and 
accurately,  and  that's  what  we  can 
now  do.  Another  advantage  of  the 


system  is  that  you  can  grow  into 
it.  You  only  have  to  use  what  you 
need  right  now,  and  you  can  add 
to  it  in  the  future. 

Q:  Has  all  of  this  saved  you 
money? 

Mr.  Neah  Let  me  say  this:  We 
didn't  buy  a  computer,  and  one  or 
two  people  are  doing  the  work  that 
it  would  normally  take  four  or  five 
to  do. 

Q:  What  was  the  real  value  of 
working  with  Second  New  Haven 
over  any  other  bank? 

Mr.  Neah  That's  a  loaded  question. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this:  You  can  get 
technical  advice  at  a  lot  of  places. 
What  you  can't  always  get  is  the 
kind  of  support  I  get  from  Second 
New  Haven. 

The  people  there  are  professional 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  help 
if  we  have  a  problem,  like  one 
time  when  the  bank  was  closed 
lor  President  Johnson's  funeral.  I 
had  to  get  my  payroll  out.  It  was 
on  a  Thursday  and  they  came  into 
work  so  they  could  get  my  payroll 
out  on  time.  That  kind  of  support 
is  what  earns  my  respect. 


Second  New  Haven  likes  to 
hear  this  kind  of  talk.  And  we  hope 
you  do  too. 

If  you  run  a  business,  you  need 
a  bank  that  will  do  more  than  just 
a  good  job.  You  need  people  who 
want  to  mind  your  business  as  well 
as  they  mind  their  own. 

That's  what  the  people  at 
Second  New  Haven  are  all  about. 
Call  Norm  Skinner  at  772-1500  and 
let's  work  together  to  make  your 
business  work  better. 


i 


Second  Deuu  Haven  Bank 


Member  FDIC 


Tuesday  evening,  February  19,  1974  at  8:30  p.m. 
Fifth  Concert  of  the  Woolsey  Hall  Concert  Series 
Harold  Kendrick,  Manager 
1973-74  Season 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ninety-third  Season 
COLIN  DAVIS.  Conductor 
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*  Overture  to  'Coriolan',  op.  62 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major  . 
Vivace 
Adagio 
Menuet  e  trio 
Finale:  Vivace 


Beethoven 
Haydn 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  op.  39  

Andante  ma  non  troppo-allegro  energico 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

Allegro 

Finale  (quasi  una  fantasia):  andante-allegro  molto 


Sibelius 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 

Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Schubert,  when 
he  could  not 
attain  the  peak 
he  sought, 
left  unfinished 
his"Unfinished', 
We  leave  noth- 
ing unfinished  in 
finding,  buying 
and  selling  houses.  Peak  per- 
formance.withnonotesskipped, 
no  beats  missed, nochords  lost. 
This  takes  some  doing  . . . 
. . .  and  we  do  it. 

BARBARA  B.  TOWER  CO. 

Realtor 

129  Whitney  Avenue 

562-2111 


WOOLSEY  PROGRAM  NOTES 

hy  John  N.  Burk 

Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von 
Collin's  tragedy  'Coriolan  op.  62 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
1770-1827 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related 
by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which 
have  been  questioned  by  histor- 
ians ) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost 
bravery  and  recklessness  who,  sin- 
gle-handed, had  led  Rome  to  vic- 
tory against  the  neighboring  Vols- 
cians.  Rome  was  at  this  time  torn 
by  bitter  controversy  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians  who 
declared  themselves  starved  and 
oppressed  beyond  endurance.  Cor- 
iolanus, impulsive  and  overbearing, 
had  scorned  and  openly  insulted 
the  populace  in  terms  which  roused 
the  general  anger,  and  when  the 
military  hero  was  pioposed  as  con- 
sul, the  senate  was  swayed  by  the 
popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  per- 
manent exile  from  Rome  in  the  year 
491  B.C.  Swept  by  bitterness  and 
desire  for  revenge,  he  took  refuge 
( Continued  on  page  18 ) 


ITZHAK  PERLMAN. 
(February  5th, 
New  Haven,  Symphony) 
The  artistry  of  Itzhak  Perlman  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  Every 
season  since  his  1964  Leventritt 
Competition  victory,  he  has  returned 
to  the  major  music  capitals  of  the 
world  for  orchestral  and  recital 
appearances.  This  season  he 
performs  in  more  than  fifty 
American  cities,  makes  three  separate 
tours  of  Europe,  concertizes  in 
Australia  for  a  month,  adds  to  his 
growing  list  of  recordings  and  rejoins 
his  friend  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  in  a 
series  of  duo  recitals. 
Born  in  Tel  Aviv  in  1945,  he  doesn't 
remember  when  he  didn't  want  to 
play  the  violin.  Although  his  first 
instrument  was  a  toy,  he  soon 
progressed  to  a  $6.00  second-hand 
fiddle.  He  was  stricken  with  polio  at 
the  age  of  four,  but  the  illness 
and  a  year's  convalescence  left  his 
musical  ambitions  unchanged.  His 
first  studies  were  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
Academy  of  Music.  He  gave  numerous 
concerts  in  and  around  Tel  Aviv  and 
and  was  an  experienced  radio 
performer  by  the  age  of  ten. 
Ed  Sullivan  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  in  1958  to  appear  on  his 
television  program.  He  decided  to 
stay  in  the  U.S.  With  the  help 
of  scholarships  from  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation  and  the 
Juilliard  School,  he  studied  with 
Ivan  Galamian  and  Dorothy  Delay 
at  the  Juilliard.  He  made  his  first 
Carnegie  Hall  appearance  in  1963 
and  in  the  intervening  ten  years  has 
established  himself  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  violinists. 
He  now  lives  in  Manhattan  with  his 
wife  and  two  children. 


COLIN   DAVIS, 
(February  19th, 
Woolsey  Series). 

Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  His 
conducting  career  began  in   1949, 
and  his  early  experience  was  with  the 
Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival 
Ballet  and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In 
1957  he  became  assistant  conductor 
of  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra.  Two 
years  later  he  was  called  at  short 
notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a 
concert  performance  of 
"Don  Giovanni." 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  Musical 
Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera, 
made  his  debut  with  the  CBC 
Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the 
German  premiere  of  Britten's  "War 
requiem,"  and  in  the  1962-1963 
season  led  the  London  Symphony 
in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and 
Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
he  relinguished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his 
duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor 
with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic. 


ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


COLIN   DAVIS 


FOR   PATIENTS   OF   ALL    AGES    WHO    NO    LONGER   REQUIRE   GENERAL   HOSPITAL  CARE 
AND     WANT    TO     BE     HELPED    TO     'GET     UP     AND     GET     WELL    FASTER.'® 

r 

SOUND  VIEW  HAS  AN  ACTIVE  RESTORATIVE  AND  REHABILITATIVE  PROGRAM 
WHICH  IS  WELL  KNOWN  TO  THE  MORE  THAN  1  50  AREA  PHYSICIANS  WHO  HAVE 
ADMITTED   THEIR    PATIENTS  TO    OUR    FACILITY. 

OUR  LARGE  NURSING  STAFF,  PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS,  OCCUPATIONAL  THER- 
APIST, SPEECH  THERAPIST  AND  SOCIAL  WORKER  ARE  CONTINUOUSLY  INVOLVED, 
PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATING  A  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  FOR  EACH  PATIENT. 

THREE  RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  ASSIST 
THE  PATIENT'S  PERSONAL  PHYSICIAN. 


SOUND 

VIEW 

SPECIALIZED 

CARE 

CENTER 

CARE  LANE,  WEST  HAVEN  (BETWEEN  V.A.  HOSPITAL  AND  NOTRE  DAME  HIGH)  934-7955 

ONE    IN    STAFF    FOR    EACH     PATIENT        MEDICARES! 

BLUE  CROSS 

■65"  APPROVED 

Perlman  and  Davis  are  at  the  Co-op 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

Dvorak:  Romance;  Tchaikovsky;  (Boston  Sym.) 

Lalo:  Sym.  espagnole;  Ravel:  Tzigane  (London  Sym.) 

Prokofiev:  Con.  2;  Sibelins:  Con.  (Boston  Sym.) 

All  on  RCA     $4.77 

COLIN  DAVIS 

Brahms:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  —  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra/Davis 

The  Last  Night  At  The  Proms  -  The  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra/ Davis 

Stravinsky:  LeSacre  Du  Printemps  —  The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra/Davis 

All  from  Philips  Imports     $5.57 
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THE  YALE  CO-OP 

77   Broadway,   New   Haven 

STORE  HOURS 
Daily  9:15  —  5:30,  Thursdays  Until  9 


Three  years  ago 


0±  race    i^cni:?  n^u  ^^^^^^ 

ronoqueVi 


was  a  set  of  blueprints. 


Today  it's  a  beautiful  adult 
condominium  community 
growing  livelier  with  each 
addition  ... 

Over  300  families  have  settled  in. 
From  over  66  towns  in  8  states, 
as  far  west  as  Washington  and 
Cahfornia.  And  from  nearby  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Reasons  for  choosing  Oronoque 
Village  vary,  of  course.  Everyone 
cites  our  convenient  location  in 
lovely  Fairfield  County— adjacent 
to  all  major  transportation,  the 
Sound,  shopping  complexes  and 
metropolitan  centers.  And  our 
beautiful  wooded  terrain  and  in- 
teresting architecture.  And  our 
18-hole  championship  golf 
course— one  of  our  most  popular 
attractions.  No  outside  mainte- 
nance is  one  more  point  in  our 
favor.  And  the  excellent  design 
and  floor  plans  of  our  units  is 
another. 

The  Oronoque  Village  Country 
Club,  opened  last  summer,  is  a 


member  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Golf  Association  and  the 
U.S.G.A.  Paul  McGuire,  P.G.A. 
member  and  our  head  pro,  and 
tournament  committees  are  in 
full  swing,  arranging  many  golf 
season  events  on  our  6850-yard 
course,  designed  by  Desmond 
Muirhead. 


Social  life  hums  happily  along. 

In  February,  1972,  we  held  our 
first  "happy  hour"  and  35  people 
came.  This  monthly  gathering 
now  attracts  over  200!  A  major 
addition  to  our  community  house 
has  expanded  its  size  from  6500 
to  15,000  square  feet— to  house 
arts  and  crafts  workshops,  meet- 
ing rooms,  exercise  rooms  and  a 
large  multi-purpose  hall  for  large 
gatherings  and  performances. 
Theater  trips,  parties,  bridge 
nights   and   community    players 


Priced  in  the  40's  and  50's 

Model  homes  open  every  day  9  to  6 

Take  Merritt  Parkway  Exit  53, 

go  north  on  Rte.  110  one  block 

to  Oronoque  Lane. 

For  information  call  377-1820 


groups  have  been  organized  and 
response  to  them  is  enormous. 


You  can  get  in  the  swim  at  either 
of  two  heated  pools.  One  is  2100 
square  feet  of  aquatic  delight, 
surrounded  by  a  furnished  patio 
area.  The  second  is  a  spacious 
3500  square  feet. 

Most  popular  home  design  is  our 

one-level  style  with  a  roomy 
basement  which  gives  the  home- 
owner the  option  of  an  attractive 
work  or  playroom.  Each  home 
now  being  built  also  has  its  own 
garage  underneath— one  of  the 
more  unusual  features  to  be 
found  in  any  condominium. 

We've  made  a  lot  of  progress  ... 

and  we  think  Oronoque  Village 
is  becoming  the  uncommon  con- 
dominium. Discover  it  yourself. 
This  weekend? 


STRATFORD,  CONN, 
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Virtuoso 


T 

_■_  HE  virtuosity  of  a  concert  artist  can  produce  a 
memorable  musical  experience. 

In  the  management  of  trust  affairs,  virtuosity  is  something 
less  than  inspirational.  At  First  New  Haven  National 
virtuosity  takes  a  back  seat  to  the  teamwork  effort  of 
experienced  individuals,  each  a  professional  in  his  or  her 
own  field. 

Management  decisions  on  investments,  estate 
administration,  pension  &  profit  sharing,  employee  benefit 
plans,  taxation  and  other  areas  are  subjected  to  the 
analytical  scrutiny  of  this  experienced  group. 

In  the  concert  hall  virtuosity  is  to  be  admired. 

In  our  Trust  Department  we  can't  tolerate  it. 


%#     THE  FIRST  IMEXA/HAVEM 
/%     IMATIOIMAL  BAIMK 

Trust  Department    •    497-2886 
One  Church  Street,  New  Haven 
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MuNSON  Gallery 


Since  1860 

FINE  PRINTS 
PAINTINGS 


'       "OBOIST"  /;[/  Arthur  Cohen 


1973-74  SEASON 
COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE 

Anthony  V,  DeMayo,  Chairman 

Beekman  C.  Cannon 

Mrs.  Herman  Copen 

James  R.  Greenfield 

Elizabeth  Harvey 

Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 

James  .\1.  Osborn 

Brooks  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Tuiinard 

William  Waite 

AUXILIARY   NEW   H.WEN 
SYMPHONY 

Mrs.   Herman  Copen,  President 

CHAIR  SPONSOR 

Herman  Copen,  Chairman 
H.  Langedon  Bell,  Jr. 

CONDUCTOR  SELECTION 

Beekman  C.  Cannon,  Chairman 

Leroy  Anderson 

Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 

Herberts.  .MacDonald 

Brooks  Shepard,  Jr. 

William  Waite 

Philip  Nelson,  Consultant 

EDUCATION 

Beekman  C.  Cannon,  Chairman 
Philip  Nelson 
BrooKs  Shepard,  Jr. 
William  Waite 
Kenneth  Wendrich 

FINANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

James  M.  Osborn,  Chairman 

John  B.  Stevens 

G.  Harold  Welch,  Jr. 

LIAISON 

William  Waite,  Chairman 
Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 
.Mrs.  Richard  Jacobs 
Brooks  Shepard,  Jr, 

MAINTENANCE  FUND 

Brooks  Shepard,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Christoper  Tunnard, 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  .Michael  L.  Adley 

Mrs.  Robert  Adnopoz 

Spencer  M.  Berger 

.Mrs.  Arnold  Baskin 

Mrs.   Jean    Boorsch 

Mrs.    Charles  Brenn.in,  III 

Mrs.   George   Conklin 

Donald  R.  Eglee 

Paul  \'.  Elsberry,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  French 

Mrs.  Donald  Keefc 

Dr.  William  Lattanzi 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Lemkin 

Mrs,   Herman   Lielicvt 

Mis.   William   B.   McAllister 

Mrs.   Charles    Morgan 

Lowry  Nelson,  Jr. 

Oyarnia  Tate 

Mrs.  Raynham  Townshend,  Jr. 

Paul   Wingate 

MUSIC 

William  Waite,   Chairman 
Lero)'  .Anderson 
Spencer  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Baskin 
Frank  Brieff 
Herman  Copen 
.Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Curtis 
Dr.  Irving  Polayes 
Mrs.  Shi  Chang  Shen 
Brooks  Shepard,  Jr. 
Gurdon  B.  Wattles 

NOMINATING 

.Mrs.   Donald  F.  Keefe,  Chairman 
James  Greenfield 
Dr.  William  Lattanzi 
Mrs.   Raynham  Townshend,  Jr, 
-.Mrs,   Christopher   Tunnard 

PERSONNEL 

.Anthony  V.  DeMayo,  Chairman 
James  Greenfield 
John  Kernan 

REGISTER  SUPPLEMENT 
Mrs.  Alan  C.  Lichtenstein,  Chairman 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
CONCERTS 

Mrs.  John  Sprightly  Kelly,  Chairman 
Mrs,  Carleton  F".  Loucks 
Mrs.  Herman  Liebert 
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Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  following  firms,  who  through  their 
support  of  the  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHAIR  SPONSOR  PROGRAM,  have  helped  to  build  and 
maintain  your  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY. 

American  Airlines 
^Armstrong   Rubber   Company 

Auxiliary   of  the  ISeiv  Haven  Symphony 

Bic  Pen  Corporation 

Joseph   Cohn   and   Son,   Incorporated 

Hamden  Steel  and  Aluminum   Corporation 

Hartford   National   Bank   and   Trust   Company 

Insilco  Foundation 

Knights   of  Columbus   Supreme   Council 

New  Haven  Register 
^ISew   Haven   Terminal,   Incorporated 

Michael  Schiavone   and  Sons,   Incorporated 

David  Dean  Smith 

United   Illuminating   Company 

Van   Leeuwen   Advertising,   Incorporated 

Wallace  Silversmiths,   Incorporated 

Wyatt,   Incorporated 

'  sponsor  of  two  orchestra  chairs 
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Participation  in  the  CHAIR  SPONSOR  PROGRAM  of  the  NEW  HAVEN 
SYMPHONY  helps  to  subsidize  the  services  of  one  or  more  musicians  for 
an  entire  season.  We  cordially  invite  your  firm  to  join  in  helping  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  SYMPHONY.  For  further 
information,  please  call  865-0831. 

THE  CHAIR  SPONSOR  PROGRAM   OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN   SYMPHONY 


Our  Annual 

SWREWIDE 
UghtingSALE 

Feb.9  to 
Feb..  23. 


POST 
ROAD 


SHEMII2 
IIEHIIHC 


MILFORO 


berything  in 
sight  reduced 
20to50^o. 


Where  your  insurance 

problems  and  needs 

are  in  the  hands  of 

experienced 

professionals.. 


205  WHITNEY  AVENUE 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

772-2700 


MADISON   OFFICE 
245-2764 


SYMPHONY  PROGRAM  NOTES 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

chestra,  Berlioz  was  quick  to  em- 
phasize that  he  did  not  intend  it  as 
an  opera  or  cantata  but  as  a  sym- 
phony, in  which  the  vocal  sections 
serve  only  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
purely  orchestral  movements.  De- 
spite its  great  length,  the  symphony 
does  not  attempt  to  tell  in  words 
or  music  the  whole  of  this  tragic 
love  story.  Instead,  it  presents,  in 
disconnected  episodes,  the  high 
points  of  the  drama  that  appealed 
particularly  to  Berlioz.  It  was  he 
who  selected  the  Shakespearean 
passages  he  wished  to  use;  he  then 
made  a  prose  sketch,  and  gave  it  to 
his  friend,  Emile  Deschamps,  to  put 
into  verse  form. 

Romeo  et  Juliette  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts,  each  with  sub- 
divisions. The  excerpts  to  be  heard 
on  this  program,  all  of  them  pure- 
ly instiTjmental,  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing: From  Part  I:  Introduction: 
Tumult  and  Strife— The  Prince  In- 
tervenes; from  Part  II:  Romeo 
Alone—Sadness— Distant  Sounds  of 
Music  and  Dancing— Great  Festivi- 
ties at  Capulet's  House;  Love  Scene, 
and  the  feathery  Scherzo,  Queen 
Mah  or  the  Dream-Sprite,  and  from 
Part  III:  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Capulets  —  Invocation  —  Juliet's 
Awakening— Frenzied  Joy  and  Des- 
pair—Agony and  Death  of  the  Tioo 
Lovers. 

A  word  is  in  order  concerning  the 
Queen  Mah  Scherzo.  It  had  its 
origin  in  Mercutio's  speech  in  Act 
I,  Scene  4,  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
which  begins: 
"O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been 

with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep." 

Berlioz's  instrumental  require- 
ments for  Romeo  et  Juliette  include 
two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  four  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  two  tambourines,  antique 
cymbals,  two  harps  and  sti-ings. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
in  D   Major,  Op.   77 

JOHANNES    BRAHMS 

(Born  May  7,  1833,  in  Hamburg; 
died  April  3,  1897,  in  Vienna) 

Brahms  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  summer  vacations  at  some 


quiet  retreat— usually  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps— where  he  could  compose 
undisturbed.  For  three  consecutive 
summers-1877,  1878  and  1879-he 
chose  the  picturesque  little  town  of 
Portschach  on  the  Worthersee  in 
Lower  Austria.  He  described  the  air 
there  as  being  so  full  of  melodies 
that  he  had  "to  be  careful  not  to 
tread  on  them."  It  was  here  that 
such  great  works  as  the  Second 
Symphony,  the  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo, the  G  Major  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Violin  Concerto  were  con- 
ceived. 

The  Violin  Concerto  was  com- 
posed during  the  summer  of  1878. 
As  early  as  August,  Brahms  sent  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  to  his  friend, 
the  noted  violinist  Joseph  Joachim, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  playability  of 
the  solo  part.  Such  consultaitions 
continued  up  until  the  time  the  con- 
certo was  published  in  October 
1879,  Joachim  providing  the  bow- 
ings and  fingerings  and  also  the 
cadenza.  Brahms  had  met  Joachim 
in  1853  while  the  former  was  on 
tour  with  the  Gypsy  violinist 
Remonyi,  and  the  friendship  that 
grew  between  them  lasted  for  near- 
ly half  a  century. 

The  concerto  received  its  first 
performance  on  New  Year's  Day 
1879  at  a  concert  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig.  Brahms 
conducted,  and  quite  naturally, 
Joachim  was  the  soloist. 

Reports  on  the  success  of  the 
concerto  at  its  initial  presentation 
are  of  a  conflicting  nature.  In  her 
biography  of  Brahms,  Florence  May 
quotes  Dorffel,  the  critic  for  the 
Leipziger  Nachrichten,  as  follows: 
"Joachim  played  with  a  love  and 
devotion  which  brought  home  to  us 
in  every  bar  the  direct  or  indirect 
share  he  has  had  in  the  work.  As, to 
the  reception,  the  first  movement 
was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience,  the  second 
made  considerable  way,  the  last 
aroused  great  enthusiasm." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  of 
Brahms'  biographers,  Max  Kalbeck, 
relates  that  "the  work  was  heard 
respectfully,  but  it  did  not  awaken 
a  particle  of  enthusiasm.  It  seemed 
that  Joachim  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  concerto  or  he  was 
severely  indisposed.  Brahms  con- 
ducted with  visible  excitement." 

Brahms  must  have  been  quite  ex- 
cited, for  Kalbeck  tells  us  of  "a 
comical  incident"  which  occurred 
during  the  performance.  It  seems 
that  the  composer  had  paid  a  hur- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Tonighfs  Guest  Conductor... 
JOHN  NELSON 

John  Nelson  was  born  in  Costa  Rica  thirty-one  years  ago  of 
American  missionary  parents.  He  began  studying  piano  at  seven 
years  of  age  and  while  a  piano  student  of  Lillian  Powers  Wadsworth 
at  Wheaton  College,  won  awards  in  piano  and  composition.  He 
attended  the  Juilliard  School  where  he  received  graduate  degrees 
both  in  choial  and  orchestral  conducting,  won  the  Irving  Berlin 
conducting  prize  and  was  awarded  assistantships  in  the  orchestral, 
choral  and  opera  departments.  As  a  student  he  conducted  operatic 
productions  such  as  "Don  Pasquale"  and  numerous  premieres  in- 
cluding the  American  premiere  of  Berio's  "Passaggio,"  ( co-conduct- 
ing with  the  composer). 

While  still  at  Juilliard,  Mr.  Nelson  made  his  New  York  debut 
conducting  the  New  York  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Mozart 
Festival  Chorus  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Series  at  Philharmonic  Hall, 
and  assumed  the  musical  directorship  of  two  methropolitan  area 
organizations;  the  Pro  Arte  Chorale  and  Orchestra,  and  the  Green- 
wich Philharmonia  Orchestra.  Under  his  directorship  both  have 
grown  from  infancy  to  highly  respectable  positions  in  their  fields. 
The  Pro  Arte  Chorale,  an  amateur  choral  group  of  35  singers  in 
1965  is  now  three  choruses  in  one;  the  Chorale  —  80  select  singers 
for  Baroque  and  Classic  works,  the  Chamber  Singers  —  25  voices 
chosen  from  the  Chorale  for  the  madrigal  literature,  and  the 
Festival  Chorus— 130  voices  designed  for  the- larger  choral  literature. 
Its  performances  in  New  York  have  concenti-ated  principally  in  the  Bach  literature  with  one  notable  exception  - 
the  concert  version  of  Berlioz'  monumental  "Les  Troyens"  which  brought  international  acclaim  both  to  Pro  Arte  and 
its  director.  During  the  summer  of  1974,  the  chorale  and  Mr.  Nelson  will  tour  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Yugo- 
slavia in  commemoration  of  its  tenth  anniversary. 

In  an  era  of  financial  gloom,  the  Greenwhich  Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  an  enigma.  In  five  years  of  Nelson's  leader- 
ship, it  has  grown  from  an  amateur  community  chamber  orchestra  to  a  professional  orchestra  of  full  size,  whose 
budget  and  audience  have  more  than  tripled. 

In  the  summer  of  1968  Mr.  Nelson  was  invited  to  conduct  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival  and  establish  a  choral 
program.  This  resulted  in  the  Aspen  Choral  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  choral  teaching  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  choral  responsibility,  Mr.  Nelson 
conducted  numerous  operas  and  orchestial  works  at  the  Festival. 

Following  the  success  of  his  "Les  Troyens"  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1972,  Mr.  Nelson  was  engaged  by 
three  important  American  opera  houses:  the  New  York  City  Opera  to  conduct:  Carmen"  in  the  fall  of  1972  and 
a  new  production  of  Monteverdi's  "L;  Incoronazione  de  Poppea"  in  the  Spring  of  1973;  Santa  Fe  Opera  for  the 
American  premiere  of  Benjamin  Britten's  "Owen  Wingrave";  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to  succeed  Mr.  Kubelik 
in  the  conducting  of  the  company's  new  production  of  "Les  Troyens." 

His  debut  at  the  Metropolitan,  however,  came  two  years  early  and  was  the  kind  of  event  that  dreams  are  made  of. 
On  one  day's  notice,  Mr.  Nelson  stepped  in  for  the  ailing  Kubelik  and  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Post  "won 
the  extraordinary  ovation  from  the  cast,  chorus  and  audience  —  not  to  mention  a  pit  full  of  cheering  musicians." 
Mr.  Nelson's  success  this  season  is  backed  up  by  performances  with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago.  Cincinnati, 
Atlanta  and  the  musical  directorship  of  the  Lincoln  Center  International  Choral  Festival.  Here  is  a  young  conductor 
who  within  one  season  has  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  the  operatic,  choral  and  orchestral  fields. 


As  a  service  to  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers,  and  as  an  inducement  to  future 
subscribers,  The  Auxiliary  of  the  New  Haven  Svmphony  is  pleased  to  announce  the  continua- 
tion of  the  courtesy  bus  service  —  operating  from  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Unixersity  Towers,  Crown 
Garage  Parking  and  Woolsey  Hall. 

We  have  selected  these  locations  because  we  feel  they  are  centrally  located,  well  lit  and 
offer  adequate  parking. 

The  bus  may  be  used  in  either  or  both  directions  without  reservations  in  advance. 

There  will  be  continuous  service  from  7:30  p.m.  —  8:30  p.m.  and  up  to  an  hour  after  the 
concert. 

The  last  bus  will  leave  the  Park  Plaza  at  8:15  and  University  Towers  at  8:20  p.m. 

The  return  bus  Irom  Woolsey  Hall  after  the  concert  will  be  continuous  until  11:15  p.m. 
You  will  be  returned  to  either  the  Park  Plaza,  Crown  Parking  or  University  Towers  destination. 

There  will  be  signs  posted  at  these  locations 
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SYMPHONY  PROGRAM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

lied  visit  to  a  friend  just  before  the 
concert  and,  arriving  at  the  hall  late, 
had  not  had  time  to  make  a  com- 
plete change  from  street  to  concert 
dress.  Consequently,  he  walked  on- 
stage wearing  his  gray  street  trou- 
sers. What  was  far  worse,  however, 
he  had  neglected  to  fasten  his  sus- 
penders, so  that  his  lively  motions 
on  the  podium  caused  his  shirt  to 
show  between  his  trousers  and 
vest.  "These  laugh-provoking  tri- 
fles," wrote  the  serious  Kalbeck, 
"were  not  calculated  to  elevate 
one's  mood." 

The  character  of  the  opening 
movement  of  the  concerto,  which  is 
marked  Allegro  non  troppo,  was 
described  by  the  late  Pitts  Sanborn 
as  "idyllic,"  a  term  that  well  fits  it. 
The  second  movement.  Adagio,  is 
like  a  beautiful  song  whose  prin- 
cipal singers  are  the  solo  oboe  and 
the  solo  violin.  The  finale.  Allegro 
giecoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace,  has 
a  certain  irresistible  swing  to  it.  It 
is  in  rondo  form  and  is  marked  by 
a  decided  Hungarian  flavor,  pos- 
sibly as  a  gesture  to  the  Hungarian- 
born  Joachim. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  work 
also  had  a  scherzo  movement,  but 
Brahms  dropped  it,  as  it  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  style  of  the  rest  of 
the  concerto.  Kalbeck  beHeves  that 
this  scherzo  eventually  became  the 
second  movement  of  the  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums  and  strings. 
( Copyrighted ) 
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February,  1974 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Symphony, 

The  Au.xiliary  of  The  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  most  pleased  to  present  three  mornings 
of  music  entitled,  "From  Rennaisance  to  Rock." 

Wednesday,  March  6,  10:00  a.m. 
Gallery  of  Statues,  Yale  Art  Gallery 
ALEJANDRO    PLANCHART  -  "CAPELLA 
CORDINA" 

Mr.  Planchart  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music  faculty 
will  present  a  15th  century  manuscript  as  well  as 
other  musical  works  of  the  Rennaisance,  illustrated 
with  voice  and  ancient  instruments. 

Tuesday,  April  2,  10:00  a.m. 
The  Neighborhood  School  of  Music 
ROBERT   BLOOM   and   students   of   The   Yale 
School  of  Music. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Baroque  Period.  VIr. 
Bloom,  also  on  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Music  will  present  representative  music  from  the 
Baroque  period  for  bo-th  voice  and  instrument. 

Wednesday,    May    15,    10:00   a.m. 
The   Neighborhood   School  of  Music 
THOMAS  FAYE 

A  lecture-demonstration.  Mr.  Faye,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music  will  speak 
on  The  Significant  Developments  of  Jazz  and  Rock. 
He  will  give  examples  at  the  piano  and  also  on  tape. 
Auxiliary  members  will  soon  receive  announce- 
ments by  mail.  Non-members,  interested  in  attend- 
ing, may  call  the  Symphony  office  for  further  in- 
formation. 

This  series  is  presented  as  part  of  our  educational 
program.  Our  lecture  series  last  year  won  national 
acclaim  and  we  hope  to  be  equally  successful  this 
season.  Space  is  limited  so  be  sure  and  make  your 
reservations  early. 

Mrs.  Herman  Copen 
President 


THE  AUXILIARY  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Enclosed:  Annual  Dues  -  Single  -  $5.00;  Family  -  $7.50 
September  1973  —  September  1974 

(      )   New  Membership  (      )   Family  Membership 


Name 


Please  Print 


Address  .... 
Phone  No. 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to: 

and  mail  to: 


Zip  Code   

The  Auxiliary,  N.H.S.O. 

Mrs.  Harold  Lemkin 
270  Knoltwood  Drive 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06515 

THANK  YOU 
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Making  $200,000  to  invest  was  a 

full  time  job  for  you. 
Investing  it  is  a  full  time  job  for  us. 


We  don't  need  to  teil  you  that 
running  a  business  expertly  is 
afull-timeoccupation.  That's 
how  you  built  up  your  ti nan- 
cialworth  And  that's  how  we 
manage  investments 

Day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  ourteamof  specialists 
IS  involved  in  investment  man- 
agement. They  continuously 
analyze  not  only  individual 
com.panies.  but  industries 
and  the  entire  economy. 


Our  long  experience, 
coupled  with  the  up-to-the- 
minute  market  information, 
puts  us  in  a  position  to  judge 
which  investments  best  meet 
your  own  objectives   And 
our  performance  record  bears 
this  out  Over  the  past  years 
our  investment  performance 
has  consistently  out-paced 
the  Dow  Jones  averages, 
and  Standard  &  Poor's  500 

To  explain  more  about  how 


the  professionals  m  our  In- 
vestment Department  at 
Union  Trust  can  helpyou 
(Tianage  your  investment 
portfolio  wisely,  contact 
John  Field  (497-4583)  or 
George  Wilson  (497-4357) 
in  New  Haven, 

We're  ready  to  go  to  work  for 
you  .     .  full-time. 


Union 


Trust 


Offices  m  New  Haven.  New  London    Litchfield.  Middlesex  and  Fairfield  Counties 


SEASON  SUBSCRIBERS 

Naturally,  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend  all  the  concerts  of  the 
Woolsey  Hall  and  New  Haven  Symphony  Series  during  the  1972-73 
season.  However,  due  to  the  increasing  demand  for  tickets,  if  you  are 
unable  to  attend  please  call  the  Symphony  Office,  776-1444  between  the 
hours  of  9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and  we  will  re-sell 
your  tickets  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra.  Your  thoughtfulness  makes 
it  possible  for  a  non-subscriber  to  attend  our  concerts.  You  will  receive  a 
notice  from  the  Symphony  Office  which  may  be  ued  for  purposes  of  tax 
deduction. 

The  night  of  the  concert  the  box  office  at  Woolsey  Hall  will, open  at 
7:30  p.m.  and  calls  may  be  made  to  787-0900. 


Calendar  of  Events -1973 

NOV.   6      Woolsey   Hall,   8:30  p.m. 

WOOLSEY  SERIES 

Whittemore  and  Lowe,  duo  pianists 

NOV.   20    Woolsey   Hall,  8:30  p.m 
NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY 
Frank  Brieff,  Conductor 
"Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  pianist 

DEC.   4      Woolsey   Hall,   8:30   p.m. 
NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY 
Michael  Charry,  Guest  Conductor 
Janos  Starker,  cellist 

DEC   8  Lyman  Auditorium 

1:00  and  3:00  p.m. 
Young    People's    Concert 
Michael  Charry,  Guest  Conductor 

DEC.    11    Woolsey   Hall,   8:.30  p.m. 
WOOLSEY  SERIES 
Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist 


1974 


JAN.    12  Lyman  Auditorium 

1:00  and  3:00  p.m. 
Young    People's    Concert 
Michael  Charry,  Guest  Conductor 

JAN.    15     Woolsey   Hall,  8:30   p.m. 
NEW  HAVEN   SYMPHONY 
Gerhard  Samuel,  Guest  Conductor 
John  Browning,  pianist 

JAN.   22     Woolsey   Hall,   8:30  p.m. 
WOOLSEY  SERIES 
Misha  Dichter,  pianist 

FEB.   5       Woolsey  Hall,   8:30  p.m. 
NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY 
John  Nelson,  Guest  Conductor 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violinist 

FEB.   9  Lyman  Auditorium 

1:00  and  3:00  p.m. 
Young    People's    Concert 
Michael  Charry,  Guest  Conductor 

FEB.    19     Woolsey   Hall,   8:30   p.m. 
WOOLSEY  SERIES 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
CoHn   Davis,   Conductor 

MAR.   5'     Woolsey   Hall,   8:30   p.m. 
NEW   HAVEN  SYMPHONY 
Erich  Kunzel,  Guest  Conductor 
Jean-Pierre    Rampal,    flutist 

MAR.   12  Woolsey  Hall,  8:30   p.m. 
WOOLSEY  SERIES 
i'ehudi   and  Hephzibah  Menuhin, 
violinist  and  pianist 

APR.   2       Woolsey   Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
WOOLSEY  SERIES 
Opera  Highlights 
Featuring  Boris  Goldovsky, 
commentator,  at  the  piano 

APR.    9       Woolsey   Hall,   8:30   p.m. 

NEW   HAVEN  SYMPHONY 

BEKTHQVEN    NINTH 

Frank  Brieff,  Conductor 

with  Yale  Glee  Club  Chorus 

Fenno  Heath,  Director 

Soloists 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI 

OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair                   Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

lerome  Rosen 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

contra  bassoon 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Carol  Procter 

Harry  Dickson 

Ronald  Feldman 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Joel  Moerschel 

horns 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Jonathan  Miller 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Leo  Panasevich 

Martha  Babcock 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg 

chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Charles  Yancich 

Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 

basses 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Henry  Portnoi 

Richard  Mackey 

Raymond  Sird 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Joseph  Hearne 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Bela  Wurtzler 

trumpets 

Amnon  Levy 

Leslie  Martin 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Salkowski 

Andre  Come 

John  Barwicki 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

trombones 

fahnestocfe  chair 

flutes 

William  Gibson 

William  Marshall 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Ronald  Barron 

Michel  Sasson 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Ronald  Knudsen 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Leonard  Moss 

Paul  Fried 

William  Waterhouse 

tuba 

Laszio  Nagy 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

, 

Spencer  Larrison 

piccolo 

Marylou  Speaker 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

Darlene  Gray 

Everett  Firth 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Harvey  Seigel 

oboes 

Bo  Youp  Hvk/ang 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

Victor  Yampolsky 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Wayne  Rapier 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

violas 

english  horn 

Frank  Epstein 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  ch 

air 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

O 

George  Humphrey 

1                            1    ' 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Peter  Hadcock 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Eb  clarinet 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Felix  Viscuglia 
personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

Alfred  Robison 

The   Model   Thirty    is   successor    to   the 
famous    (and    now    classic)    Model 
Twenty    which    revolutionized    the    low 
and    middle    priced    component    market 
and   established   a    standard   of   sound 
reproduction    that     is     still     an     industry 
goal.    The   Model   Thirty    Is   designed   to 
be   as   flexible   as   components,   but   less 
obtrusive  and  much  easier  to  assemble. 

It   is    built   around    two    KLH   Model 
Seventeen     lo'       speakers    with     newly 
designed    enclosures,    o    Garrard 
turntable  ■  fitted    with    a    Pickering 


cartridge,    and    a    KLH    designed    and 
built    amplifier    and    tuner    section.    The 
Model    Thirty    has    twice    the    acoustic 
output    of    any    other    four    hundred 
dollar    music    system    and    can    easily 
fill    a    good    sized    room    with    quality 
sound.    Because    of    the    acoustic 
suspension    design    of    the    Model 
Seventeen     loudspeakers,     the     bass     is 
firm    and     clean. 

The    Model    Thirty    costs    four    hundred 
dollar's.    We   will    sell    if   to   you   for 
$359. 


ean  smi 
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WOOLSEY  PROGRAM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  and  made 
compact  with  them  to  lead  a  cam- 
paign against  his  own  people.  The 
fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capi- 
tal to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus 
met  every  entreaty  with  absolute 
rejection.  In  desperation,  a  delega- 
tion of  women  went  out  from  the 
city,  led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
They  went  to  his  tent  and  be- 
seeched  him  on  their  knees  to  spare 
his  own  people.  The  pride  and  de- 
termination of  the  soldier  were  at 
last  subdued  by  the  moving  words 
of  his  mother,  who  pictured  the 
eternal  disgrace  which  he  icould 
certainly  inflict  upon  his  own  fam- 
ily. Coriolanus  yielded  and  with- 
drew the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, thus  bringing  the  anger  of 
the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his  own 
head.  He  was.  slain  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was 
driven  to  suicide. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in 
which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor, 
pride  and  love  reaches  its  climax 
seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  The  opening 
chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implac- 
able, limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold 
strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle 
and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce 
the  moving  protestations  of  his 
mother.  The  contrasting  musical 
subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first 
resistant  but  gradually  softening, 
until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  ca- 
pitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  con- 
cepts and  allusions  by  the  explain- 
ers of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant 
play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the 
composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and 
kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of 
course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself. 
The  composer  must  have  felt 
strangely  close  to  the  Roman  noble, 
infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individ- 
uahst,  the  despiser  of  meanness  and 
ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reck- 
less course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last 
found  himself  alone  against  the 
world,  clad  in  an  armor  of  implaca- 
bility which  only  one  power  could 
penetrate  —  the  tenderness  of  fem- 
inine persuasion. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


MAINTENANCE  FUND  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  -  1973-74 

The  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  Incorporated,  are  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for 
their  support  of  the  Symphony's  Maintenance  Fund.  Since  the  drive  is  still  in  progress  the  list  is  incomplete  and 
represents  only  those  names  received  prior  to  program  press  time. 


PATR01\S  AND  BENEFACTORS 

Mrs.    Vincent  Ardenghi 

Howard   Bayne   Fund 
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by  Harry  ISeville 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A 
FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Haydn's  'Paris'  Symphonies  (Nos. 
82-87)  were  products  of  the  next- 
to-last  phase  of  a  long  symphonic 
career  which  began  around  1759 
and  ended  in  1795  with  the  last  of 
the  'London'  Symphonies.  These 
six  works  were  commissioned  in 
1784  or  1785  (the  year  is  not  cer- 
tain) by  Le  Concert  de  la  Loge 
Olympique,  a  Paris  concert  organi- 
zation which  was  a  sort  of  subscrip- 
tion series  with  a  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic clientele.  Haydn  was,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  a  famous 
man  in  Paris,  where  his  works  were 
so  much  in  demand  that  unscrupu- 
lous publishers  were  not  above  at- 
taching his  name  to  works  by  other 
composers.  The  practice  became  so 
extensive,  in  fact,  that  at  one  point 
there  were  more  spurious  than  au- 
thentic works  of  Haydn  on  the  Paris 
music  market.  The  organizers  of 
the  Loge  Olympique  concerts  may 
have  felt  that  twenty-five  louis  d'or 
per  symphony  was  a  reasonable  fee 
for  something  they  could  be  sure 
was  the  real  article,  and  that  was 
the  princely  amount  Haydn  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  likely  that  all  six  symphonies 
were  first  performed  under  Haydn's 
direction  by  the  resident  orchestra 
at  Eszterhaza,  but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Haydn  wrote  Nos. 
85  and  86,  at  least,  with  the  special 
capabilities  of  the  Paris  orchestra 
in  mind.  Parisian  orchesti-as  of  this 
period  were  generally  larger  than 
those  to  be  found  in  the  provincial 
Austrian  and  German  courts.  More- 
over, they  were  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  their  woodwinds  and 
brass.  At  Eszterhaza  Haydn  had 
but  twenty-four  players  in  all,  while 
the  orchestra  of  the  Loge  Olym- 
pique had  a  string  section  that 
boasted  forty  violins  and  ten  dou- 
ble-basses, which  meant  that  it  had 
more  violins  than  the  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  as  many  dou- 
ble-basses. Such  splendor  was  not 
confined  to  the  orchestra,  for  the 
auditorium,  too,  of  the  Loge  Olym- 
pique was  a  sumptuous  affair.  Built 
on  an  opera  house  scale,  it  con- 
tained tiered  boxes  for  the  fashion- 
able, elegantly  dressed  patrons.  The 
musicians,  who  wore  sky-blue  tmi- 
forms  with  elaborate  lace  ruffles, 
played  with  swords  at  their  sides. 


It  was  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  the  six  symphonies  were  intro- 
duced in  1787  to  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, a  public  which,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  of  contemporary 
newspaper  accounts,  took  them  to 
its  heart. 

Since  that  time,  some  of  these 
symphonies  —  No.  82,  83  and  85  — 
have  retained  a  place  in  the  reper- 
tory; others,  however,  gradually 
disappeared,  not  to  re-emerge  until 
many  years  later.  No.  87  disap- 
peared entirely  for  a  while,  not  to 
be  revived  until  the  1939-40  season 
of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  in 
New  York,  where  Fritz  Stiedry  con- 
ducted it  in  an  edition  by  Alfred 
Einsten.  As  the  present  perform- 
ances attest  ( these  are  the  first  ever 
by  the  Boston  Symphony),  No.  87 
is  even  now  seldom  played,  a  fact 
which  prompted  H.  C.  Bobbins 
Landon,  the  eminent  Haydn  schol- 
ar, to  label  it  the  'stepchild  of  the 
"Paris"  Symphonies.' 

The  symphony  begins  with  a 
Vivace,  one  of  those  vigorous,  bust- 
Zing  opening  movements  that  we 
think  of  as  typically  Haydn,  though 
some  writers  have  in  fact  drawn 
attention  to  the  Mozartean  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  themes.  Unmis- 
takably Haydnesque  is  the  devel- 
opment, with  its  concentrated, 
unleisurely  harmonic  excursions. 
Especially  noteworthy  in  the  broad 
and  hymn-like  Adagio  is  the  coda, 
described  by  H.  C.  Bobbins  Lan- 
don as  pervaded  with  "a  strong 
sense  of  autumnal  beauty,  of  slant- 
ed rays  of  the  sun."  The  sturdy 
Menuet,  propelled  by  a  whip-like 
rhythmic  figure,  has  a  Trio  famous 
for  its  stratospheric  oboe  solo.  The 
finale  is  a  busy  and  light-hearted 
creation  whose  momentum  comes 
largely  from  the  repitition  of  its  ac- 
companiment figurations.  The  flor- 
id principal  theme  has  been  devised 
with  an  eye  to  contrapuntal  possi- 
bilities. 


by  John  I\.  Burk 


Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor  op.  39 
JEAN  SIBELIUS 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably 
less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  exam- 
ple, the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the 
seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity  although  only  a  modi- 
cum of  a  device  in  which  he  was 
to  become  a  pre-eminent  master  — 
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the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is 
indeed  theme  transformation  in  this 
symphony  —  the  accumulation  of 
significance  in  the  heat  of  discourse 
—  but  there  is  the  difference  that 
his  starting  points  in  this  work  were 
themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indeli- 
ble vividness  in  their  very  first 
statement.  The  'accumulative' 
method  of  Sibelius  is  of  course  not 
without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as 
has  often  been  remarked,  devel- 
oped his  greatest  movements  from 
the  shghtest  beginnings  —  the  first 
theme  of  the  'Eroica',  for  example, 
or  the  theme  of  its  final  variations. 
The  striking  difference  of  course 
between  Beethoven  and  the  later 
Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's 
full  exposition  —  a  rule  of  proce- 
dure to  which  custom  bound  him, 
and  which  lacked  force  when  the 
theme  as  first  heard  was  without 
marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye 
toward  its  possibilities  of  manip- 
ulation, dissection,  combination,  of- 
ten used  the  .  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase 
eminently  useful  but  in  itself  fea- 
tureless. The  less  experienced  Sibel- 
ius of  the  First  Symphony,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeit- 
ing exposition  and  unfolding  his 
theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose 
recklessly  themes  of  full  contour 
and  extended  beauty  —  themes 
which  seize  the  hearer  on  their  first 
statement,  but  are  corresponding- 
ly resistant  to  development  in  the 
full   symphonic   sense.    He   bound 


himself  to  rely  largely  upon  repeti- 
tion, holding  the  interest  partly  by 
shifting  his  background  in  harmony 
and  color.  His  great  reliance  re- 
mained in  the  strangely  penetrating 
beauty  of  the  themes  themselves, 
which  grow  upon  the  hearer  as  they 
are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to 
their  further  enhancement,  intensi- 
fied in  the  instrumentation.  This 
melodic  ascendancy  makes  a  sym- 
phonic development  in  full  sense 
impossible,  and  later  on  Sibelius 
sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
field,  he  first  two  symphonies  have 
become  a  precious  and  distinct  part 
of  the  Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full- 
throated  songfulness  that  is  in 
them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully 
awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side, 
still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring 


his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So 
abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profli- 
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gate.  The  first  movement  has  no 
less  .than  six  themes  of  striking 
beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  mel- 
ody fail  him  in  the  later  move- 
ments. Points  in  common  between 
the  themes  would  elude  technical 
demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each 
other  as  if  each  grew  naturally  from 
the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The 
score  and  its  themes  are  all  of  a 
piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable 
penetrating  and  poignant  mood 
which  runs  through  them  . 
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January  26,  April  27,  and  July  6 

Duration:  18  days 

Land  Cost:  $955.00 

Air  Fare: 

$205.60  (New  Orleans/Miami) 

Total  Cost  $1,160.60 

Single  Room  Supplement: 
$85.00 

PLAZA  TRAVEL  CENTER 

49'/2  College  St., 

(College   Ploza) 

Tel.  777-7334 

Free    Parking 
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Orchestra 
Personnel 


MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Frank  Brieff 


FLUTES 


Anabel  Brieff,  Principal 
Michael  Mennone,  Assistant 
Marjorie  Shansky 


OBOES 


Harry  Bartocetti,  Principal 
Phyllis  Bohl,  Assistant 


CLARINETS 

Nancy  Buckingham,  Principal 
Michael  Borschel,  Assistant 


VIOLINS   (first) 

Daniel  Stepner,  Concertmaster 

Jennie  Wagner,  Assistant 

Edward  Feld 

Richard  Luby 

Walter  Kuczynski 

Peter  Loro 

Ralph  Evans 

Kunie  De  Vorkin 

Ann  Clemmons 

Alice  Buczynsky 

Lisa  Hollust 

Gerald  Elias 

Ralph  Matson 

David  Marshall 

VIOLINS   (second] 

Nancy  Cooke,  Principal 
Edith  Haladjoff,  Assistant 
Sheila  Fiekowski 
Gerson  Davis 
Peter  Sacco 
Mari  Martino 
Jeanne  Svi'itzer 
Andrew  Erlich 
Alice  Williams 
Adrienne  Lewis 
Joseph  McGauley 
Frank  Rascati 

VIOLAS 

Jules  Yanover,  Principal 
Carol  Sasson,  Assistant 
Christine  Ims 
Virginia  Blakeman 
Ronald  Carbone 
Silvio  Risi 
Barbara  Hanna 
Miles  Hoffman 
Thomas  Frenkel 
Michael  Strauss 

CELLI 

Donald  Green,  Principal 
Andrew  Salvo,  Assistant 
William  D'Amato 
Thomas  Mansbacher 
Laura  Schlessinger 
Susan  Poliacik 
Madalena  Marx 
Susan  Mustard  Green 
Joseph  Cerino 
Sherill  Roberts 

BASSES 

Milton  Beisiegel,  Principal 
Frederick  Tinsley,  Assistant 
David  Lasker 
Salvatore  Macchia 
Edward  Rozie,  Jr. 
Ola  Jones 
Sidney  Rhein 


BASSOONS 

Robert  Martenson,  Principal 
JoANN  Wich 
William    Cobb 
David  Gordon 


HORNS 

Christine  Snyder,  Principal 
Emily  Fine 

Charles  Baxter,  Assistant 
John  Davis 


TRUMPETS 

William  Wich,  Principal 
Bryan  Simms,  Assistant 
Richard  Green 
David  Baldwin 


TROMBONES 

Robert  Fanning,  Principal 
Stephen  Caspar,  Assistant 
Theodore  Toupin 


TUBA 

Arthur  Hovey 

TYMPANI 

Norman  Garrett 

PERCUSSION 

Howard  Zwickler 
Frank  Shaffer 
Richard  Ettleson 


HARP 


Assunta  Dell'Aquila 
Sara   Cutler 


LIBRARIAN 

Aldo  Bernini 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Peter  Loro 


We' "Ultimate'' 

...in  townhouse living 

Whitneywood's  sixteen  luxury-class  townhouses  blend  beauti- 
fully into  the  scenic  setting  of  a  former  2V2  acre  estate  overlooking 
the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Whitney.  This  prestige  location  in  the 
Whitneyville  section  of  Hamden  offers  its  owners  the  convenience 
of  neighborhood  shopping,  theatre,  library,  religious  services, 
public  transportation  and  is  only  minutes  away  from  major 
highways. 

Six  of  the  units  available  offer  one  floor  living  with  special 
attention  to  soundproofing  and  elevator  service  for  those  pre- 
ferring the  view  from  an  upper  level.  A  feeling  for  fine  detail  is 
evident  in  the  superior  construction  of  all  of  the  townhouses  which 
feature  private  sun  decks,  central  air-conditioning,  fireplaces  with 
numerous  other  options.  -Units  are  priced  from  $73,900. 

On-site  representative  Sat    &  Sun.  from  1-5  P.M    or  by  appointment 

tor  more  intormation.  call 

The  Beazley  Co  .  New  Homes  Division  .  .  .  telephone  562-9801 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON         1973-1974 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 


Wednesday  Evening,  February  20,  1974,  at  8:30 
Friday  Evening,  February  22,  1974,  at  8:30 

Colin  Davis,  conductor 


SCHUMANN     Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

Allegro  affettuoso 
Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
Allegro  vivace 
MICHAEL  ROLL,  Piano 

INTERMISSION 

TIPPETT     Symphony  No.  3* 

Part  I 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  pesante  (Arrest)— 

Allegro  molto  e  con  grande  energia  (Movement)- 

Lento 

Part  II 

Allegro  molto— Presto— Slow  Blues:  Andante- 
Fast  Blues:  Allegro— Slow  Blues:  Largo— 
Presto— Allegro  assai 
HEATHER  HARPER,  Soprano 


Baldwin  Piano 


*First  New  York  performance 

Michael  Roll  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Deutsche  Grammophon  &  RCA  Records 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 
Members    of   the    audience    who    must    leave    the    auditorium    before    the    end    of    the 
concert   are  earnestly  requested   to  do  so  between   numbers,   not   during   the   performance 


NOTES 
ON  THE 
PROGRAM 


PianoConcerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

(1810-1856) 

More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schu- 
mann made  sketches  for  a  piano  concerto. 
He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna 
in  1839,  probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara 
Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not  have  prog- 
ressed very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1841,  the  first  year  of  his 
marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed 
a  Phantasie  in  A  minor,  which  he  was 
later  to  use  as  the  first  movement  of  his 
published  Concerto.  Apparently  he 
moved  only  by  stages  toward  the  full, 
three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was 
composed  between  May  and  September, 
and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded  in 
the  composer's  imagination  between  the 
abundant  musical  images  which  occupied 
him  in  that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in 
B  flat  preceded,  and  the  Symphony  in  D 
minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it,  not 
to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral  works. 
When  the  First  Symphony  was  tried  over 
in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra 
(August  13),  Clara  took  the  occasion  to 
play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with  the 
orchestra  as  well.  Although  the  returning 
echoes  from  the  empty  hall  somewhat 
dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice, 
and  thought  it  "magnificent."  She  wrote 
in  her  diary:  "Carefully  studied,  it  must 
give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  that 
hear  it.  The  piano  is  most  skillfully  inter- 
woven with  the  orchestra— it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  one  without  the  other."  The 
publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and  re- 
jected the  proffered  manuscript. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden, 
Schumann  made  a  concerto  out  of  his 
Concert  Allegro,  as  he  had  intended  to 
call  it,  by  adding  an  Intermezzo  and  Fi- 
nale. It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he 
wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert 
has  added  a  beautiful  last  movement  to 
his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in 
her  diary  on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now 
become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to  play 
next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I 
always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by 
him."  And  on  July  31:  "Robert  has  fin- 
ished his  concerto  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  at  the 
thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful 
to  play,  and  as  useful,  as  she  anticipated. 
She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  au- 
diences would  sometimes  behold  the  un- 
usual sight  of  the  famous  pianist  perform- 
ing her  husband's  music  while  the 
composer  himself  presided  at  the  conduc- 
tor's stand.  The  first  performance  was 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  to  whom 
the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  on 
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December  4,  1845.  Clara  was,  of  course, 
the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own. 
She  also  played  the  work  at  a  Ge- 
wandhaus Concert  on  New  Year's  Day 
1846— Mendelssohn  conducting. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best 
style  in  this  Concerto,  taking  themes  of 
flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally, 
with  spontaneous  resource  in  detail, 
rather  than  with  any  pretentious  develop- 
ment. The  piano  part  in  the  first  move- 
ment, save  for  such  mild  flourishes  as  in 
the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with 
straightforward  and  becoming  simplicity. 
When  the  melody  is  given  to  woodwind  or 
string  voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio 
figures,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  spar- 
kling with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which 
the  composer  was  careful  to  provide,  is  in 
his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt 
to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been 
out  of  place  after  the  moderate  tempo  and 
andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The 
brief  Intermezzo  {Andantino  grazioso)  with 
its  light  staccato  opening  and  its  charm- 
ing second  theme  inseparably  associated 
with  the  cellos  that  sing  it,  leads  directly 
into  the  final  rondo  {Allegro  vivace),  whose 
brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant,  with- 
out a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 

JOHN  N.  BURK 

Symphony  No.  3 

SIR  MICHAEL  TIPPETT 

(b.  1905) 

Michael  Tippett  was  born  in  London  in 
1905.  He  studied  composition  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  had  a  few  years 
of  schoolmastering  and  then,  finding  that 
it  interfered  with  his  composition,  retired 
to  live  very  simply  in  a  small  village  in 
Surrey.  A  rigorously  self-critical  composer, 
he  decided  in  1935  to  withdraw  or  destroy 
all  the  works  he  had  written  prior  to  that 
year.  In  1940  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  Music  at  Morley  College,  where  his  in- 
fluence on  the  musical  life  of  London 
made  a  profound  impression.  The  war, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  testing  time  for 
his  pacifist  convictions,  and  in  1943  he 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months  for  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
exemption  from  active  war  service.  In 
1951  he  left  Morley  College  and  since 
then  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  com- 
position. Among  his  best-known  works  are 
the  Concerto  for  Double  String  Orchestra, 
the  oratorio  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  and  the 
operas  King  Priam,  A  Midsummer  Marriage 
and  The  Knot  Garden. 

Tippett's  Symphony  No.  3  was  first  per- 
formed on  June  22,  1972,  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London,  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Colin  Davis  was 
the  conductor,  with  Heather  Harper  as  so- 
prano soloist.  The  work  is  in  two  parts: 
the  first  an  explosive  Allegro  joined  to  an 
immensely  still  and  passive  slow  move- 
ment; the  second  is  a  series  of  four  songs 
for  soprano  and  orchestra  to  words  by  the 
composer.  In  certain  of  his  published  com- 
ments about  the  Third  Symphony,  Tip- 


pett has  related  this  work  to  the  great  'ar- 
chetype' of  Beethoven's  Ninth.  He  does  so 
in  the  music,  moreover,  by  means  of  ac- 
tual quotation.  The  text  itself  poses  a 
philosophical  question  about  the  Ninth: 
What  meaning  can  the  world-embracing 
sentiments  of  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  have  for 
people  today?  The  fourth  song  contains 
Tippett's  answer,  and  it  is  with  this  song 
that  the  composer's  own  discussion  of  the 
Symphony  begins.  The  note  is  reprinted 
here  by  kind  permission  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

"Since  the  fourth  song  refers  specifically 
to  the  grandiose  affirmations  of  Schiller's 
"Ode  to  Joy,"  so  confidently  addressed  to 
the  millions  of  the  world,  it  had  seemed  to 
me  that  Schiller  might  be  considered  the 
songs'  originator.  But,  as  Colin  Davis 
pointed  out  when  he  first  read  the  verses, 
the  true  exemplar  is  Schiller's  contempo- 
rary, Blake.  These  are  songs  of  innocence 
and  experience:  two  and  two.  They  pose 
the  same  fundamental,  unanswerable 
questions  about  the  universe  and  man's 
destiny,  though  their  language  cannot 
emulate  Blake's  incomparable  verse. 

"To  his  period's  belief  in  natural  law 
(the  belief,  which  underpins  Jefferson's 
magnificent  opening  to  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776) 
Blake  asked:  What  true  law  of  equity  can 
be  found  in  a  nature  that  has  produced 
both  the  Tyger  and  the  Lamb?  (Or  as  he 
put  it  once  in  an  aphorism:  one  Law  for 
the  Lion  and  the  Ox  is  Oppression.) 
Again,  to  those  who  still  held  to  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  he  cried:  How  can  you  believe 
both  in  Nobodaddy-Jehovah  who  de- 
manded 1,000  Amalekite  foreskins  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  an  all-forgiving  Jesus?  The 
answer  in  our  own  day  is  that  we  cannot. 
It  is  better  for  us  to  accept  the  Tyger  and 
the  Lamb,  Jehovah  and  Jesus,  as  enduring 
states  of  our  common  humanity  ('My  Sib- 
ling Was  the  Torturer'),  now  one,  now  the 
other  in  the  ascendant. 

"What  is  'out-of-date'  in  Schiller's  con- 
cept of  joy  is  any  romantic  notion  of  its 
universality  and  inevitability.  All  that  has 
happened  since,  in  aid  of  various  political 
Utopias,  has  but  deepened  the  disillusion. 
Yet  if  now  is  our  Season  in  Hell,  then 
when  we  occasionally  celebrate,  as  we 
must  and  if  we  can,  we  do  so  from  a 
deeper  need  and  with  a  sharper  pang. 

"The  Symphony  is  not  just  for  voice 
and  orchestra.  Part  I  is  solely  instrumen- 
tal. That  needs  a  drier  language  to  de- 
scribe it,  though  some  visual  metaphors 
may  be  helpful. 

"At  the  start,  the  polarity,  necessary  to 
any  symphonic  argument,  is  between  Ar- 
rest {Allegro  non  troppo  e  pesante— brass)  and 
Movement  {Allegro  molto  e  con  grande 
energia— strings  and  woodwind).  A  note  to 
the  score  says:  'The  terms  Arrest  and 
Movement  are  metaphorical,  implying  a 
compression  of  energy,  and  an  explosion 
of  energy;  both  positive.'  (Another  meta- 
phor would  be  the  pull  and  thrust  of  a  jet 
engine.) 

"At  the  half-way  point  of  Part  I,  the  po- 
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If  you  wonder  who 
reads  this  publication, 
look  around. 

Then  tell  your  ad  agency. 


The  truth  is,  most  people  can't  resist  going  through  our  program  from 
cover  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  readers  take  it  home  and  do 
more  reading  there. 

No  wonder.  Our  articles  are  by  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  arts. 

Our  readers  aren't  just  an  ordinary  group  of  people  either.  They're  the 
world's  greatest  audience;  an  elite  gathering  of  business  leaders,  investors 
and  world  travelers. 

It's  also  a  large  audience.  A  total  of  400,000  people  read  our  programs 
each  month.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly 
Philharmonic  Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS  offers  the  only  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  advertisers  to  reach  this  great  audience  all  at  once. 

So  as  you  turn  our  pages,  it  shouldn't  surprise  you  to  see  leading 
advertisers  in  banking,  entertainment,  travel  and  consumer  products. 

There  are  more  good  reasons  for  joining  them.  But  just  by  looking 
around,  you've  already  seen  the  best  one.  So  why  not  tell  your  ad  agency.  If  you 
give  us  a  call  at  212-541-4520,  we'll  tell  them  too. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  The  world's  greatest  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly  Philharmonic 
Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 


Dance 
Great 

Commemorated 

at  The  New  York 
Public  Library 


"Louis  Horst:  A  Celebration"— an  exhibit 
honoring  a  man  whose  career,  helped 
shape  the  course  of  modern  dance— is  cur- 
rently on  view  in  the  Dance  Collection  of 
The  New  York  Public  Library  at  Lincoln 
Center. 

At  different  times  Musical  Director  for 
both  Martha  Graham  and  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  Louis  Horst  (1884-1964)  was  also 
the  composer  of  scores  for  such  works  as 
Martha  Graham's  Frontier  and  Jean 
Erdman's  Transformation  of  the  Medusa,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  numerous  publica- 
tions including  the  landmark  Modern 
Dance  Forms  (1960).  He  alsc  founded  and 
edited  the  famed  Dance  Observer,  and 
taught  the  art  of  dance  composition  to 
generations  of  students  at  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
School  of  Theatre  and  The  Juilliard 
School. 

Marking  the  anniversary  of  Louis 
Horst's  birth  (January  12),  the  new  ex- 
hibit is  both  a  remembrance  of  his 
achievements  and  a  recognition  of  his  con- 
tinuing influence.  Items  to  be  displayed 
have  been  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the 
Library's  Dance  Collection  as  well  as  ma- 
terials on  loan  from  dance  luminaries. 

Included  are  memorabilia  and  manu- 
scripts from  Martha  Graham,  Dorothy 
Madden,  Doris  Rudko,  Nancy  W.  Smith, 
Ernestine  Stodell  and  Marian  Van  Tuyl; 
photographs  by  Barbara  Morgan,  Lionel 
Rudko  and  Vytas  Valaitis;  and  sculpture 
and  drawings  by  Elena  Kepalas. 

"Louis  Horst:  A  Celebration"  will  be 
on  view,  free  of  charge,  to  April  1 ,  in  the 
Dance  Collection,  The  New  York  Public 
Library  at  Lincoln  Center,  Monday  to 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  6  PM. 


FEBRUARY/AVERY  FISHER  HALL 

Friday,  February  1,  2:00 

Thursday,  February  14,  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Pierre  Boulez,  Conductor 

Pierre  Boulez,  Conductor 

The  Camerata  Singers 

Mahler:  Symphony  No.  8 

Works  of  Ravel,  Chabrier,  Bartok, 

Debussy,  Webern 

Friday,  February  15,  8:30 

Saturday,  February  2,  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Repeat  of  February  14  Program 

Repeat  of  February  1  Program 
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Saturday,  February  16,  11:00  and  3:00 

Sunday,  tebruary  3,  3:00 

THE  LITTLE  ORCHESTRA  SOCIETY 

GREAT  PERFORMERS 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERTS 

JESSYE  NORMAN 

Thomas  Scherman,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  February  3,  8:00 

BLUES  'N  ROOTS 

Saturday,  February  16,  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Monday,  February  4,  8:15 

Repeat  of  February  14  Program 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Claudio  Abbado,  Conductor 

Mendelssohn  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Sunday,  February  17,  3:00 

Works  of  Brahms,  Stravinsky,  Webern, 

GREAT  PERFORMERS 

Schoenberg 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

Tuesday,  February  5,  8:00 

JONI  MITCHELL 

Monday,  February  18,  8:15 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Wednesday,  February  6,  8:30 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Works  of  Nordheim,  Elgar,  Beethoven 

Pension  Fund  Benefit  Concert 

Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 

Works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven 

Tuesday,  February  19,  7:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Thursday,  February  7,  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Repeat  of  February  14  Program 

Pierre  Boulez,  Conductor 

Christoph  Eschenbach,  Pianist 

Wednesday,  February  20,  8:30 

Works  of  Boyce,  Mozart,  Carter,  Debussy 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Colin  Davis,  Conductor 

Friday,  February  8,  2:00 

Michael  Roll,  Piano 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Heather  Harper,  Soprano 

Repeat  of  February  7  Program 

Works  of  Schumann,  Tippett 

Friday,  February  8,  8:00 
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larity  changes  to  that  between  a  pattern 
of  discontinuous  music  'in  the  heights'  (as 
it  might  be,  metaphorically,  the  music  of 
a  windless  night  sky)  and  a  flow  of  contin- 
uous music  'in  the  depths'  (as  it  might  be, 
metaphorically,  the  song  of  the  ocean  cur- 
rents). 

"Since  Part  II  goes  over  from  abstract- 
ion to  dramatics,  the  initial  instrumental 
section,  which  is  a  play  of  five  contrasted 
'musics'  (metaphorically,  like  a  juggler 
with  five  different  objects  in  the  air  at 
once)  is  soon  swept  away  by  the  kind  of 
musical  gesture  Beethoven  uses  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony  (a  direct  quote  of  seven 
bars)  between  the  end  of  the  slow  move- 
ment and  the  start  of  the  singing.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  no  chorus  but  a  so- 
prano solo,  who  sings  the  four  songs  in  a 
continuous  sequence.  The  first  three  are 
blues  or  blues-derived.  The  fourth  is  a 
dramatic  scena.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
dramatization,  a  burst  of  what  I  would 
call  Nobodaddy-rhetoric  precedes  a 
dream  of  the  peaceable  kingdom." 

I 

As  I  sought  nurture  from  my  mother's 

breast 
I  drank  in  sorrow  with  her  milk. 

As  I  stood  upright  on  my  father's  knee 
I  drank  in  sorrow  with  his  kiss. 

Blood  of  their  blood 

Bone  of  their  bone 

What  then  is  me  that  was  not  them? 


II 

O,  I'll  go  walking  with  my  nostrils 

quiv'ring 
and  my  eyeballs  flashing 
and  my  mouth  round  open  laughing 
and  my  tongue  on  fire. 

O,  I'll  go  whirling  with  my  armpits 

glist'ning 
and  my  breast-buds  shaking 
and  that  navel  that  my  mother  left  me 

luxuriously  dreaming. 

O,  I'll  go  prancing  with  my  toe-tips 

flying 
and  my  knee-bones  jerking  and  my  thighs, 
and  what  within  there  lies, 
my  thighs  aflame. 

Ill 

I  found  the  man  grown  to  a  dwarf 
After  the  circus  in  his  tent  he  said: 
"So  many  take  me  for  a  doll." 
I  gave  him  milk  and  kisses. 

I  found  the  girl  born  dumb  and  blind. 
She  strokes  my  hand  and  tap-wrote  in 

the  palm: 
"I  feel  but  cannot  see  the  Sun." 
I  gave  her  milk  and  kisses. 

I  found  the  beautiful  moronic  child. 
His  happy  eyes  shone  bright;  he  said: 
nothing  for  his  mind  is  lost. 
I  gave  him  milk  and  kisses. 

As  I  lay  down  beside  my  mate,  body 

to  body. 
We  did  not  heed  the  sorrow. 


Ah,  merciful  God,  if  such  there  be. 
Let  him,  let  her,  be  born  straight. 
But  if  no  answer  to  the  prayer, 
we  shall  give  milk,  we  shall  give 
kisses. 


IV 

They  sang  that  when  she  waved  her  wings 
the  Goddess  Joy  shall  make  us  one. 

And  did  my  brother  die  of  frostbite  in 

the  camp? 
And  was  my  sister  charred  to  cinders  in 

the  oven? 

We  know  not  so  much  joy 

for  so  much  sorrow, 

though  my  fine  body  dances, 

nor  so  much  evil, 

though  I  sometimes  be  good. 

My  sibling  was  the  torturer. 

He  takes  his  place! 

So,  if  the  worm  has  given  love-lust, 

let  him  stay  patient  in  his  place. 

But  if  the  cherub  stands  b'fore  God, 

let  him  demote  himself  to  man, 

then  spit  his  curses  across  the 

celestial  face, 
though  he  be  answered  (Answered?!)  with 

annihilation  from  the  whirlwind. 

It  is  our  agony 

we  fractured  men  surmise  a  deeper  mercy; 

that  no  God  has  shown. 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  strong  hand 

shall  grip  the  cruel, 
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that  my  strong  mouth  shall  kiss  the 

fearful, 
that  my  strong  arms  shall  lift  the  lame, 
and  on  my  giant  legs  we'll  whirl  our  way 
over  the  visionary  earth  in  mutual 

celebration. 

What  though  the  dream  crack,  we  shall 

remake  it. 
Staring  with  those  startled  eyes  at 

what  we  are 
Blood  of  my  blood 
Bone  of  my  bone 
We  sense  a  huge  compassionate  power  to 

heal  to  love. 
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monic,  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  he  has  conducted  per- 
formances of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck  and 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Philips. 

.Michael    Roll    was 

born  in  England  in 
I  July  1946  of  Vien- 
nese parents.  At  the 
age  of  six  he  began 
studying  the  piano 
with  Fanny  Water- 
man (his  only 
teacher).  At  12  he 
made  his  debut  at 
the  Royal  Festival 
Hall  playing  the  Schumann  Concerto 
with  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Malcolm  Sar- 
gent. Roll  won  the  Leeds  International  Pi- 
anoforte Competition  at  the  age  of  17,  the 
youngest  of  88  competitors  from  23  coun- 
tries. Since  then  he  has  appeared  with  the 
New  Philharmonia  under  Giulini,  Friih- 
beck  de  Burgos  and  Sawallisch,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  under  Kertesz 
and  Mehta,  the  Halle  under  Barbirolli, 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sar- 
gent and  Davis,  and  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  under  Boult.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  played  at  the  Edinburgh, 
Aldeburgh,  Bath,  Ascona  and  Swansea 
Festivals  and  is  a  regular  performer  in  the 
Henry  Wood  Promenade  Concerts.  In  the 
past  year  Roll  has  appeared  in  Hong 
Kong  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra for  the  first  Arts  Festival  there.  He 


has  played  at  the  Vienna  Festival  with  the 
Warsaw  Chamber  Orchestra,  toured  East- 
ern Europe  with  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  recently  returned  from  a 
three  week  recital  and  concerto  tour  of 
South  Africa. 

Heather  Harper 

was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland.  She  origi- 
nally aspired  to  be  a 
concert  pianist,  but 
while  studying  pi- 
ano at  London's 
Trinity  College  of 
Music  she  won  a 
voice  scholarship 
that  changed  the 
course  of  her  career.  Miss  Harper  made 
her  professional  debut  with  the  Oxford 
University  Opera  Club  as  Lady  Macbeth 
in  the  Verdi  opera.  Since  then  she  has 
sung  principal  roles  with  London's  Royal 
Opera  in  Covent  Garden,  at  Sadler's 
Wells  and  at  the  Glyndebourne  and  Bay- 
reuth  Festivals,  as  well  as  appearing  many 
times  on  BBC-TV  both  in  concert  and  op- 
era. Miss  Harper  has  made  concert  tours 
of  North  and  South  America,  Australia, 
the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East,  as  well 
as  the  musical  capitals  of  Europe.  She  has 
appeared  with  the  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonics,  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, Washington's  National  Sym- 
phony and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  has  toured  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony. Among  the  many  premieres  Miss 
Harper  has  sung  is  that  of  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten's War  Requiem  at  Coventry  Cathedral 
in  1962. 


I  Colin  Davis,  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orches- 
tra, is  Musical  Di- 
I  rector  of  the  Royal 
I  Opera  House,  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  His 
I  conducting  career 
began  in  1949,  and 
his  early  experience 
was  with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra, 
the  Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival 
Ballet  and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he 
became  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  BBC 
Scottish  Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he 
was  called  at  short  notice  to  take  the  place 
of  Otto  Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a 
concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This 
marked  a  turning  point  in  Davis'  career: 
shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  Musi- 
cal Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera, 
made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony 
in  Canada  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  di- 
rected the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the 
German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem 
and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan 
and  Australia.  In  1967  Davis  took  up  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  re- 
hnquished  at  the  end  of  the  1970-1971 
season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent 
Garden.  He  has  in  recent  years  been  guest 
conductor  with  the  world's  leading  or- 
chestras,   including    the    Israel    Philhar- 
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at  the 
New  York 
Cultural  Center 


An  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
magazine  illustrations  and  covers  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  by  Benito  will  be  on  view 
at  the  New  York  Cultural  Center  from  Febru- 
ary 6  to  March  10,  1974. 

Drawings  by  the  82-year-old  Spanish  artist, 
which  were  shown  in  his  first  exhibition  in 
Paris  in  1919,  will  be  included  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. Living  in  Paris  in  the  early  20th  century, 
Benito's  friends  included  Juan  Oris,  Picasso, 
Modigliani  and  Dufy. 

Benito,  the  art  deco  artist,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  at 
the  invitation  of  Paul  Poiret  to  do  illustrations 
for  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair.  At  the  same  time,  he 
continued  to  paint  portraits.  He  returns  to  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  30 
years  on  the  occasion  of  this  exhibition,  which 
has  been  organized  by  the  New  York  Cultural 
Center. 

Original  Vogue  covers  are  being  shown 
through  the  courtesy  of  Conde  Nast  publica- 
tions. A  catalog  with  an  introduction  by  Mario 
Amaya,  Director  of  the  New  York  Cultural 
Center,  will  accompany  the  exhibition. 
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*  Overture  to  'Coriolan',  op.  62 Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Vivace 
Adagio 
Menuet  e  trio 
Finale:   Vivace 


Haydn 


Intermission 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  op.  39 Sibelius 


Andante  ma  non  troppo  -  allegro  energico 


Andante  man  non  troppo  lento 


Allegro 


Finale  (quesi  una  fantasia):  andante  -  allegro  molto 
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Joseph  Silverstein 
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Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wllfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Celbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waferhouse 
Laszio  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Meyer 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
oi  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Cuvent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  wa$  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  In  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1%7  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Crimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pell^as  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


CREDITS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon 

Baldwin  Piano 

Deutsche  Grammophon  &  *RCA  Records 
Exclusive  Management:   Columbia  Artists  Management  Inc. 

CAM!  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Program  notes  ©1974  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Concerts  and  programs  are  subject  to  change. 

It    is   prohibited   to  take  photographs  or  make  recordings.     Latecomers  admitted  only  at 
appropriate  intervals  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  performers. 


SHEEPSHEAD  BAY  ADULT  SCHOOL 
Sixth  Annual  Cultural  Series 

1974  SEASON 

FEBRUARY  8 

AN  EVENING  WITH  BOBBY  SHORT 

"Like  the  songs  he  sings  and  plays,  Bobby  Short  is  a  collector's  item.  And  the  people 
who  collected  him  are  legion,  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  Norman  Mailer  and  Leontyne  Price.  He's  an  easily  acquired  taste  —  like 
caviar  and  champagne."  _  ^^^^^^^  5^^,^  Newsweek 

FEBRUARY  21 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Records,  radio,  television,  and  tours  throughout  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  have  made 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best-loved 
orchestras  in  the  world. 

MARCH  15 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

The  World  Renowned  Flamenco  Guitarist 

"A  remarkable  player,  an  exponent  of  a  very  high  grade  technique,  a  compelling  authority. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  hear  the  first  two  pieces  to  realize  what  a  master  he  is." 

—  The  Times,  London 
APRIL  19 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

Star  of  televisoin,  records,  screen  and  concert  stage.  No  other  opera  singer  of  his 
generation  has  captured  the  hearts  of  the  American  public. 

MAY  3 

JOFFREY  II  COMPANY 

"the  best  small  classic  ballet  company  in  the  country.  .  .A  company  of  precisely  this  size 
and  quality,  one  that  is  ideally  suited  for  touring  dates  that  none  of  the  other  companies 
can  easily  make,  is  just  what  the  dance  world  needs.  .  .If  you  get  the  chance  to  see  this 
second  Jeffrey  company,  take  it." 

—  Clive  Barnes,  N.Y.  Times 


Our  Program  has  been  sold  out  for  the  first  six  seasons.  We  wish  to  thank  our  sub- 
scribers for  their  continued  support.  Adults  interested  in  our  1975  -  1976  series,  who 
are  not  on  our  waiting  list,  are  invited  to  send  in  requests  immediately.  Priority  for 
unsubscribed  seats  will  be  given  to  adults  on  our  waiting  list. 
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Cruises, 
e  two. 


More  than  50%  of  the  passengers  who 
cruise  on  our  two  beautfful  ships  have 
sailed  with  us  before.  And  they  just 
couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to  the  welcome 
that's  unique  to  Norway's  most  ex- 
perienced world  cruise  line. 

You  find  it  in  the  service,  the  cuisine, 
and  in  the  ships  themselves,  from 
your  gracious  cabin  to  our  dramatic 
picture-window  lounges.  You  find  it  in 
the  ports  of  call,  carefully  chosen  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  cruising.  And  in 
the  warm  welcome-back  you  get  when 
you  return  from  a  day  ashore. 

Where  will  you  cruise  with  us  this 
year,  again  orforthefirsttime?  It 
could  be  the  Caribbean  orthe  Medi- 
terranean in  spring.  Ortheglittering 
North  Cape.  Eastern  Europe,  or 
the  South  Pacific.  Or,  in  early  '75, 
the  Orient  or  Africa... 

So  ask  your  travel  agent  soon 
where  the  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord  are 
going.  Or  call  us  for  brochures.  We'd 
like  to  welcome  you  aboard  on  one  of 
our  cruises  ortwo. 
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CRUISE  HIGHLIGHTS  1974-75 

From  New  York  (Port  Everglades*) 

SPRING    MEDITERRANEAN,    GREEK    ISLANDS,    April    6*/10. 

40  days.  20  ports.  Vistafjord. 

EASTER  WEST  INDIES,  April  12.  14  days.  7  ports.  Sagafjord. 

SPRING    CRUISE  TO    EUROPE   &    BRITISH    ISLES,   April    26. 

35  days.  20  ports.  Sagafjord. 

NORTH   CAPE   &   FJORDLANDS,  June   1.   32  days.   12  ports. 

Sagafjord. 

NORTH    CAPE    &    NORTHERN    EUROPE,    June    25.    42    days. 

19  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SCANDINAVIA    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE,    Aug.    7.    30    days. 

8  ports.  Vistafjord. 

FALL  MEDITERRANEAN,  Sept.  7.  39  days.  15  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SPANISH    MAIN    (N.  Y.   to   California).    Sept.    14.    16  days.   6 

ports.  Sagafjord. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC/AUSTRALIA  &  NEW  ZEALAND,  Oct.  1   (from 

San  Francisco)  50  days.  20  ports.  Sagafjord. 

SIX  CARIBBEAN   CRUISES,  Oct.  19*-Dec.   18*.    10-17  days. 

5-10  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SOUTH   SEAS-EAST   INDIES-ORIENT,  Jan.  7/10*.   90  days. 

22  ports.  Vistafjord. 

FOUR  CONTINENTS,  Jan.  21 /23*.  79  days.  29  ports.  Sagafjord. 

.TheVist^afjord  and  Sagatjord  are  registered  in  Norway 
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Vistafjord  &  Sagafjord, 
tlie  welcome-back  ships. 
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'>-       29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y    10006 
'i    Tel.  (212)   944-6900, 


We  live  where  you  live. 


Franklin  Savings  Bank  has  always  been  a 
neighborhood  bank.  We  were,  even  back  In 
1860,  when  we  first  started  in  midtown  (only 
then,  midtown  was  called  uptown  and 
Central  Park  was  still  way  out  in  the  country). 
Later,  around  1900,  when  we  opened  our 
famous  landmark  building  on  42nd  St.,  most 
of  our  depositors  lived  around  the  corner. 
Today,  they  still  do,  although  now  many  of  our 
clients  are  New  Jersey  commuters  who  like 
the  benefits  and  convenience  of  a  New  York 
bank  close  by  the  Port  Authority  bus  terminal. 

As  other  important  city  and  suburban 
neighborhoods  began  to  develop,  so  did 
Franklin  Savings  Bank.  We  moved  with  you. 
And  because  we  are  so  integrated  into  the 
atmosphere  and  physical  characteristics  of 
each  neighborhood,  many  people  don't 
realize  that  the  local  Franklin  Savings  Bank 
they  may  pass  every  day  is  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  banking  systems  in  New  York. 

For  instance,  there  is  our  New  Rochelle 
branch,  a  handsome  colonial-style  building, 
especially  designed  to  blend  into  the  rapidly 
growing,  yet  still  basically  suburban, 
community.  In  New  Rochelle,  we  look  more 
like  an  early  colonial  home  than  a  bank.  Out 
in  Wantagh,  New  York,  we  have  also  kept  our 
suburban  look. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Dyckman  Street 
branch  in  Inwood  is  a  part  of  the  proper  busi- 
ness-like atmosphere  for  the  commercial 


crossroads  of  upper  Manhattan.  On  38th 
Street  and  8th  Avenue,  our  branch  serves  the 
many  financial  needs  of  the  thriving  garment 
center.  Over  on  50th  Street  and  9th  Avenue, 
our  bank  makes  a  policy  of  hiring  a  bilingual 
staff  which  can  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
growing  population  of  Spanish-speaking 
depositors.  At  25th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue, 
the  Gramercy  Franklin  Savings  Bank  is  at  the 
hub  of  young,  affluent  families  living  in  such 
apartment  complexes  as  Peter  Cooper,  Stuy- 
vesant  Town,  and  Kips  Bay. 

In  Brooklyn,  our  King's  Highway  branch 
can  be  found  on  that  over-200-year-old,  his- 
toric thoroughfare,  and  right  dead-center  in 
Sheepshead  Bay,  our  branch  is  located  in  one 
of  the  borough's  largest  shopping  centers. 

When  Lincoln  Center  sprouted  up  and 
altered  the  whole  look  of  the  West  60's  and 
70's,  Franklin  Savings  Bank  again  became 
part  of  a  new  residential  neighborhood.  And 
in  another  dramatically  changing  area— York- 
ville—  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  as  did  Gimbels, 
opened  a  branch  to  accommodate  the  huge, 
new  market  created  by  people  moving  into 
upper-East  Side  high-rise  apartments. 

Wherever  neighborhoods  are  really  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  dynamic  and  growing,  you 
are  sure  to  find  a  branch  of  the  Franklin 
Savings  Bank.  It  is  all  part  of  our  banking 
philosophy:  We  live  where  you  live. 
We  always  have. 


Franklin  Savings  Bank 

■^  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  savings  bank  that  gets  down  to  business. 


42nd  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue 
38th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue 
88th  Street  at  Lexington  Avenue 
50th  Street  at  Ninth  Avenue 


63rd  Street  at  Broadway 
25th  Street  at  Second  Avenue 
Dyckman  Street  (Inwood) 
Member  FDIC 


Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Brooklyn 
Wantagh,  New  York 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 


How  can 
a  $10,000 
investor 
compete 
with  the 
giants? 

Use 

New  York's 
largest 
bank! 

That  means  Citibank!  The  bank  that 
manages  $17  billion  in  investment 
assets. The  bankthat  also  offers  the 
Investment  Selection  Service  to  help 
you,  the  investor  with  $10,000  to 
$200,000  in  cash  or  securities. 

Our  Investment  Selection  Service 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  Citibank's 
84  research  analysts,  economists  and 
statisticians. 

What  we  do  is  this.  We  make 
specific  recommendations  on  what 
stocks  to  buy.  Which  ones  to  sell  and 
which  onesto  hold.  (All  final  decisions 
are  yours.)  We  watch  these  stocks  for 
you  and  keep  you  abreast  of  what's 
happening  in  the  market  and  in  the 
economy.  We  help  you  in  a  market 
increasingly  affected  by  giant 
financial  institutions. 

Citibank  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  make  available  professional 
investment  advice  to  the  individual 
investor.  In  fact,  we  introduced  our 
first  service  for  moderate-size  ac- 
counts back  in  1965.  Since  then,  this 
service  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
we  now  provide  advice  on  Investment 
Selection  portfolios  valued  at  about 
70  million  dollars. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how 
we  can  help  you,  just  call 
(212)559-6009. 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

INVESTMENT  SELECTION  SERVICE 
FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


Mr.  John  Terry,  First  Notional  City  Bank  CA-2  I 

I     399  Pork  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
I      Please  send  me  more  information  about  Citibank's 

(Investment  Selection  Service,  My  objective  in  purchasing 
stocks  IS  to  emphasize  (check  one) 

I      CH     long-term  growth  of  capital 

I       LJ     moderote  growth  with  moderate  income 

I      Nome 


Please  type  or  print 


Address. 


City. 


Slote_ 


-Zip. 
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THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  CORPORATION 

Isaac  stern,  Pres/c/enf 

Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Richard  A.  Debs,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

Col.  Harold  Riegelman,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Vice  Presidents 

Lucien  Wulsin,  Treasurer 

Raymond  S.  Rubinow,  Secretary 

Alan  Ditchik,  Assistant  Secretary 


Board  of  Trustees 

Leonard  Altman 
Martina  Arroyo 
Hon.  George  W.  Ball 
Eugene  M.  Becker 
T.  Roland  Berner 
Julius  Bloom 
Richard  A.  Debs 
James  S.  Deely 
JackdeSimone 
Hon.  Abe  Fortas 
HorL  Roy  M.  Goodman 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hirshon 
Laurence  C.  Leeds,  Jr. 
Hon.  MacNeil  Mitchell 


Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg 

Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Col.  Harold  Riegelman 

Raymond  S.  Rubinow 

Lewis  Rudin 

Hon.  Constantine  Sidamon-Eristoff 

Aye  Simon 

Isaac  Stern 

Roger  L.  Stevens 

Harry  Van  Arsdale 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner 

Mrs.  Philip  Wise 

James  D.  Wolfensohn 

Lucien  Wulsin 


Honorary  Trustees 

Marian  Anderson 
Roberts.  Benjamin 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
Jacob  M.  Kaplan 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker 


Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay 
John  Barry  Ryan  III 
Norman  K.  Winston 
David  L.  Yunich 


Julius  Bloom,  Executive  Director 

Ronald  J.  Geraghty,  Controller 

Stewart  J.  Warkow,  House  Manager 

Roger  Villeneuve,  Associate  House  Manager 

loanaSatescu,  Booking  Manager 

Gilda  Barlas  Weissberger,  Associate  Booking  Manager 

Nathan  Posnick,  Box  Office  Treasurer 

Judith  Arnold,  Head,  Programming  Office 

Herbert  H.  Breslin,  Public  Relations 

Wilson  R.  Utter,  Building  Superintendent 

COVER:  Original  watercolor  by  Ardis  Hughes 
from  the  collection  of  Stewart  J.  Warkow. 


Six  reasons  to  lease  the  totally  new  Cougar 

or  any  of  52  other  fine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  five  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our 
exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to 
coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your 
Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Association  members. 
It  covers  not  only  our  magnificent  Mercury 
Cougar,  but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea 
models  —  Continental  Mark  IV,  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 
Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 

Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


lay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365. 

Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please   send    me   more    information    on    leasing    a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


Carnegie  Hall  Calendar 


^M 


February 

Friday,  February  1,  at  8:00 

PAUL  DANNY  DEAVER,  Piano 


Saturday,  February  2,  at  7:00  and  10:00 
MICHEL  LEGRAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Sunday,  February  3,  at  3:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ   REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Sunday,  February  3,  at  7:30 

SCHLOMO  CARLEBACH, 

JOE  AMAR,  SHERWOOD  GOFFIN 

Monday,  February  4,  at  8:00 
THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 
Strauss'  "Elektra" 


Tuesday,  February  5,  at  8:UU 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  Piano 

Works  of  Mozart,  Stravinsky 

(LF.V.O.*) 


Wednesday,  February  6,  at  8:00 
Thursday,  February  7,  at  8:00 
AWAJI  PUPPET  THEATER  OF 
JAPAN 


Friday,  February  8,  at  8:00 
STEPHEN  STILLS 


Saturday,  February  9,  at  8:00 
STEPHEN  STILLS 


Sunday,  February  10,  at  8:00 
LEONTYNE  PRICE,  Soprano 


Monday,  February  1 1,  at  8:00 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Pinchas  Zukerman,  Violin 

Works  of  Mozart,  Mahler 


Tuesday,  February  12,  at  8:00 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MARDI  GRAS 

'74  CONCERT 

Louis  Cottrell  and  The  Heritage  Hall 

Jazz  Band,  Ronnie  Kole  and  His  Trio 

and  others 


Wednesday,  February  13,  at  8:00 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Leonard  Rose,  Cello 

Works  of  Beethoven,  Siegmeister,* 

Dvorak 

*N.Y.  Premiere  of  Symphony  No.  4 

(LF.V.O.*) 


Thursday,  February  14,  at  8:00 

Friday,  February  15,  at  8:00 

Stars  of  the  Maurice  Bejart  Ballet  of  the 

Twentieth   Century    and   the   Collegium 

Vocale  Cologne  in  Karlheinz 

Stockhausen's  "Stimmung" 


Saturday,  February  16,  at  8:00 
JANOS  STARKER,  Cello 

Sunday,  February  1 7,  at  3:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ   REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Sunday,  February  1 7,  at  8:00 
MARIA  CALLAS  and  GIUSEPPE 
DI  STEFANO 


Monday,  February  18,  at  8:00 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

Christa  Ludwig,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Works  of  Ravel,  Mahler,  Shostakovich 


Tuesday,  February  19,  at  8:00 

THE  NATIONAL  ORCHESTRAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Leon  Barzin,  Conductor 

Minoru  Nojima,  Piano 

Works  of  Prokofiev,  Rachmaninoff 


Wednesday,  February  20,  at  8:00 

MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Conductor 

Martha  Argerich,  Piano 

Works  of  Druckman,*  Ravel,  Bruckner 

*N.Y.  Premiere  of  "Incenters" 

(LF.V.O.*) 


Thursday,  February  21,  at  8:00 
NETHERLANDS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
All-Mozart  Program 


Friday,  February  22,  at  8:00 
JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL,  Flute 


Saturday,  February  23,  at  3:00 

YOUTH   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

OF  NY. 

David  Stahl,  Conductor 


Saturday,  February  23,  at  8:00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Colin  Davis,  Conductor 

Jessye  Norman,  Soprano 

Works  of  Haydn,  Sibelius,  Mozart 


Sunday,  February  24,  at  2:30  and  7:30 
"Cuando  Sali  de  Cuba" 


Monday,  February  25,  at  8:00 
JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 


Tuesday,  February  26,  at  8:00 

HANDEL   SOCIETY   CHORUS   AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Stephen  Simon,  Conductor 

"Ode  to  St.  Cecilia"  and  other  works 

Eileen  Farrell,  Soprano 

Richard  Lewis,  Tenor 


Wednesday,  February  27,  at  8:00 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Thomas  Schippers,  Conductor 

Shirley  Verrett,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Works  of  Wagner,  Brahms 

(LF.V.O.*) 


Thursday,  February  28,  at  8:00 

LINDA    RONSTADT    and  JACKSON 

BROWNE 


March 

Friday,  March  1,  at  8:00 

CONTEMPORARY  CHAMBER 

ENSEMBLE 

Arthur  Weisberg,  Director 

Saturday,  March  2,  at  8:00 
GLADYS  KNIGHT  and  the  PIPS 

Sunday,  March  3,  at  3:00 
BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 

Sunday,  March  3,  at  8:00 

BILLY  ECKSTINE,  COUNT  BASIE 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Monday,  March  4,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Wednesday,  March  6,  at  8:00 

OPERA  ORCHESTRA  OF  NEW 

YORK 

Eve  Queler,  Conductor 

Soloists:  Montserrat  Caballe,  Louis 

Quilico,  James  Morris 

Donizetti's  "Parisina  d'Este" 

Friday,  March  8,  at  8:00 

PETE  SEEGER  and  ARLO  GUTHRIE 

Saturday,  March  9,  at  8:00 

An  Evening  with  "ABETI,"  the  Golden 

Voice  of  Africa 

Sunday,  March  10,  at  3:00 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  Piano 

Sunday,  March  10,  at  8:30 

THE  BYRNE  CAMP  CHORALE  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Byrne  Camp,  Conductor 

continued  on  page  26 

♦International  Festival  of  Visiting 
Orchestras 

Programs  subject  to  change 
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The  True  Theory: 

Formulate  a  cigarette  so  low  in  tar  and  nicotine 
it  could  become  America's  best-selling  low  tar 
and  nicotine  cigarette.  It  worked. 
Shouldn't  your  next  cigarette  be  True? 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular:  12  mg.  "tar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine, 

Menthol:  11  mg.  "tar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


©  Lorillard  1973 
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The  Round,  Sound  World 
of  Leonard  Rose 


Not  many  string  players  can  claim  to 
have  performed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  in  a  single  concert  hall, 
and  not  many  musicians  of  any  cate- 
gory have  covered  the  literature  of 
their  instrument  in  such  exhaustive 
detail  as  has  Leonard  Rose.  His  ap- 
pearance with  The  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra in  February  is  not  only  his  50th  as 
a  solo  artist  in  Carnegie  Hall;  it 
rounds  out  a  30-year  period  since  his 
appointment  as  principal  cellist  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
1943,  beginning  a  sequence  of  approx- 
imately 970  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
before  he  resigned  in  1951  to  concen- 
trate on  a  soloist's  career.  As  a  charter 
member,  of  the  Stern-Rose-Istomin 
Trio,  he  participated  in  the  celebrated 
cycle  of  Beethoven  chamber  music 
programs  in  1970,  and,  of  course,  he 
was  prominently  involved  in  this  win- 
ter's "Isaac  Stern  and  His  Friends"  se- 
quence. 

Next  to  performing  with  the  Stern 
groups  or  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, appearing  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  is  the  most  natural  of  occu- 
pations for  Rose.  It  was  in  Cleveland, 
as  a  brilliant  young  graduate  of  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (in  1939), 
that  Rose  occupied  a  principal's  chair 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Artur  Rodzinski.  And  it  was 
from  Cleveland  that  Rose  came  to 
New  York,  when  Rodzinski  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Philharmonic. 
Rose  has  been  welcomed  back  to 
Cleveland  on  more  than  20  occasions 
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since  he  became  a  full-time  solo  per- 
former, and  he  has  repaid  his  debt  to 
that  city  handsomely  by  training 
three  successors  to  his  chair  of  princi- 
pal cellist:  Lynn  Harrell,  Jules  Eskin 
and  the  recent  imcumbent,  William 
Stokking,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed first  cellist  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

With  a  full  year's  cycle  of  solo  per- 
formance, chamber  music  commit- 
ments and  a  busy  teaching  schedule  at 
The  Juilliard  School  to  occupy  him 
these  days,  Rose's  decision  to  leave  the 
Philharmonic  in  1951  and  pursue  his 
present  course  would  appear  to  have 
posed  no  hazard  at  all.  "Looking  back 
now,"  recalls  Rose,  "it  was  a  tre- 
mendous decision  to  go  off  on  my 
own.  I  had  a  steady  income  as  first  cel- 
list even  if  it  was  only  28  weeks  a  year 
rather  than  the  52  which  the  members 
now  enjoy.  But  at  least  I  had  28 
checks  to  look  forward  to.  Embarking 
on  a  solo  career  was  somewhat  of  a 
gamble.  However,  I  did  have  certain 
things  in  my  favor.  I  did  have  a  lot  of 
exposure  in  New  York  and  I  would 
say  that  about  95%  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely favorable." 

"What  made  me  do  it?"  said  Rose. 
"Well,  I  guess  it  was  just  a  feeling  that 
I  wanted  to  make  music  my  way.  As 
much  as  I  loved  Bruno  Walter, 
George  Szell  and  many  of  the  other 
conductors  with  whom  I  worked  in 
the  Orchestra,  I  wanted  to  get  up  and 
play  a  piece  the  way  I  wanted  to  play 
it." 


Rose  paused  retrospectively,  as  if 
reviewing  some  of  the  factors  that  had 
entered  into  his  decision.  "Maybe  I 
should  tell  you  this,"  he  ventured. 
"Every  so  often  my  ambitions  seem  to 
have  changed.  For  example,  when  I 
first  won  a  scholarship  to  study  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  with  Felix  Salmond,  I 
went  regularly  to  hear  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  first  under  Stokowski,  then  Or- 
mandy.  I  thought  to  myself:  'My 
goodness,  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to 
play  in  that  Orchestra?'  I  was  only  17 
when  I  was  offered  such  an  opportu- 
nity, but  I  was  advised  against  taking 
it  as  I  hadn't  finished  my  studies.  Of 
course,  the  advice  was  certainly  cor- 
rect. But  the  important  thing  I  now 
remember  is  by  the  time  I  had  the 
offer,  it  no  longer  seemed  that  glam- 
orous to  me.  Already  I  had  become  a 
regular  listener  to  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's Sunday  afternoon  broad- 
casts. After  listening  to  that  Orchestra, 
I  knew  I  wanted  to  become  solo  cellist 
of  the  Philharmonic.  It  took  a  little 
while,  first  with  NBC  and  then  in 
Cleveland,  but  I  was  only  25  when  I 
did  come  to  New  York— and  by  that 
time  my  ambitions  had  already  begun 
to  change  again.  When  I  finally  came 
to  begin  a  solo  career  it  wasn't  all  that 
startling  a  decision.  All  careers  are  dif- 
ferent and  I  just  found  that  the  condi- 
tions were  right  to  go  off  on  my  own.  I 
wasn't  totally  unknown."  (Rose  might 
have,  but  didn't,  add  that  one  of  the 
reasons  he  was  not  "totally  unknown" 

continued  on  page  24 


This  week, 
someone  with  $250,000 
will  talk  to  Irwin  Fields. 

You? 


Irwin  Fields  is  typical  of  the  trust  finan- 
cial planning  officers  at  Manufacturers 
Hanover. 

His  job:  to  work  with  someone 
like  you  and  your  attorney  in  creating 
a  financial  plan  for  your  estate.  His  ob- 
jectives: to  provide  greater  care  and 
protection  for  you  and  your  heirs,  and 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  estate  taxes. 

Here's  how  he  goes  about  it: 

He  begins  with  a 
confidential  discus- 
sion with  you  and 
your  attorney  to  find 
out  just  what  your  fi 
nancial  situation  is 
—  and  what  it's 
likely  to  be  in  the 
years  ahead. 

With  your 
specific  needs 
and  those  of  your 
heirs  as  the  guide- 
line, Irwin  Fields  rec- 
ommends the  Man- 
ufacturers   Hanover 
services  that  will  help 
realize  your  goals.  An 
Investment  Management 
Account ...  a  Living  Trust . . . 
simple  Custodianship  of  se 
curities . . .  whatever. 


When  the  planning  involves 
choosing  an  executor  or  setting  up  a 
trust,  he  works  with  the  attorney,  who 
will  design  the  will  or  draw  the  trust 
agreement.  Where  appropriate,  he 
meets  with  your  life  insur- 
ance underwriter  to  see  that 
existing  or  new  policies  are 
properly  coordinated 
with  your  plans. 

Finally,  he  can 
draw  on  the  wealth 
of  practical  experi- 
ence  of  his   col- 
leagues at  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  who 
have  spent  years  ad- 
ministering and  invest- 
ing estates  and  trusts. 
Irwin  Fields  does  this 
week  in,  week  out  for  peo- 
ple like  you.  And  he's  able 
to  do  it  because  he's  backed 
up  by  a  700- member  trust 
organization  that's  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  business. 

Let  him  do  it  for  you.  Call 
him  at  350-4392  and  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  andyourattorney.  You'll 
find  out  why  Irwin  Fields  is  known,  to 
people  like  you,  as  a  trust  man. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 


Carnegie  HalFs  Julius  Bloom 


A  crucial  date  in  Carnegie  Hall's  his- 
tory is  July  1,  1960.  On  that  day  "sev- 
eral historically  momentous  events  oc- 
curred simultaneously,"  reminisced 
Carnegie  Hall's  Executive  Director, 
Julius  Bloom,  recently.  As  a  result  of 
special  legislation,  the  State  of  New 
York  permitted  the  City  of  New  York 
to  purchase  Carnegie  Hall  from  pri- 
vate ownership,  for  five  million  dol- 
lars. "The  State  allowed  the  City  to 
buy  Carnegie  Hall,"  explained 
Bloom,  "because  the  Hall  was  desig- 
nated a  cultural  landmark.  On  the 
same  day  the  State,  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, created  the  Carnegie  Hall  Cor- 
poration; and  the  City,  acting  now  as 
the  new  owners  of  the  building,  en- 
tered into  a  long  term  lease  with  the 
newly  formed  Carnegie  Hall  Corpora- 
tion." 

Since  it  was  first  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1891,  Carnegie  Hall  was  under 
private  ownership.  "When  Andrew 
Carnegie  took  the  initiative  with  a 
group  of  investors,"  began  Bloom,  "to 
build  a  music  hall  uptown  on  57th 
Street,  his  motive  was  not  simply  to 
provide  the  city  with  a  great  concert 
hall  but  also  to  turn  it  into  a  self-sup- 
porting venture." 

From  a  business  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  live  up  to  Andrew  Car- 
negie's expectations.  Under  his  con- 
trol, the  Hall  repeatedly  reported 
deficits.  On  Andrew  Carnegie's  death, 
the  concert  hall  was  sold  to  another 
company,  controlled  by  the  influen- 
tial Simon  family.  The  Simon  family 
operated   Carnegie   Hall   until   the 


reorganization  of  1960.  The  Simons 
also  found  Carnegie  Hall  to  be  a  bur- 
densome and  costly  enterprise.  When 
it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
an  uptown  cultural  complex,  to  be 
called  Lincoln  Center,  the  Simons  de- 
cided to  bow  out  and  sell  the  property 
with  the  thought  that  the  edifice 
would  eventually  be  torn  down  to  be 
replaced  by  an  office  building.  "At 
that  time,"  said  Bloom,  ''^The  New  York 
Times  came  out  with  a  front  page 
story  showing  a  sketch  of  an  alumi- 
num office  building  that  was  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  57th  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue. 

"That  article  triggered  a  vociferous 
outcry  of  protest,"  he  said.  "This 
didn't  happen  in  New  York  alone,  but 
all  over  the  world.  People  were  furious 
that  New  York  City  would  permit  a 
great  concert  hall  like  Carnegie  Hall 
to  be  torn  down  for  business  reasons." 

Many  pressure  groups  were  formed 
to  protest  and  lobby  for  the  cause  of 
preserving  Carnegie  Hall.  The  most 
powerful  and  influential  group,  and 
the  one  that  succeeded  in  achieving  its 
purpose  in  salvaging  the  great  Hall 
from  demolition,  was  a  group  headed 
by  Isaac  Stern.  Stern  and  his  support- 
ers met  with  legislators,  the  governor 
and  mayor,  and  finally  managed  to 
save  Carnegie  Hall.  The  man  who  was 
chosen  to  be  chief  administrator,  to 
staff"  the  Hall  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
red  was  Julius  Bloom.  It  is  his  mission 
to  make  a  productive  mix  of  the  artis- 
tic possibilities  of  the  famous  hall  and 
the  rent-bearing  properties  in  its  stu- 
dio sections. 

Bloom's  qualifications  included  a 
21 -year  involvement  as  Director  with 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences (which  at  that  time  operated  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music).  He  also 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  advisor,  con- 
sultant and  planner  to  a  wide  variety 
of  cultural  projects. 

"When  I  was  approached  by  Isaac 
Stern  and  his  group,"  remembers 
Bloom,  "I  was  certainly  very  flattered. 
At  that  point  in  my  life  I  had  already 
decided  that  I  had  enough  of  my  for- 
mer job.  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  other 
projects  that  I  previously  postponed.  I 
initially  thought  that  they  wanted  my 
services  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  they  contacted  me  and 
told  me  that  they  thought  that  I  was 


the  man  capable  of  running  Carnegie 
Hall.  I  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  decided  to  take  the  job.  At  the 
time  I  thought  it  would  just  be  for  a 
year  or  two,  until  the  Hall  was  on  its 
feet.  But  as  you  see,  I  never  left." 

The  next  important  event  in  the 
rebirth  of  Carnegie  Hall  was  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  leaving,  in  1961, 
to  move  to  its  new  uptown  Lincoln 
Center  home.  Philharmonic  Hall 
(now  Avery  Fisher  Hall).  New  policy 
had  to  be  formulated  and  decisions 
had  to  be  made  as  to  what  direction 
Carnegie  Hall  would  take.  "The 
Board  met  regularly  at  that  time," 
said  Bloom,  "to  plan  a  suitable  course 
of  action.  I  advocated  that  we  become 
more  and  more  active  in  presenting 
all  types  of  musical  activities.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  have  a  series  of 
four  concerts  by  The  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra." 

The  61 -year-old  Director  said  that 
when  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
moved  to  Lincoln  Center,  several  cul- 
tural avenues  were  open  to  Carnegie. 
Mindful  that  the  Hall  stood  at  the 
very  apex  of  an  historically  rich  cul- 
tural past,  Bloom  and  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  make  it,  among 
other  things,  one  of  the  important 
clearing  houses  for  symphonic  and 
other  musical  organizations  through- 
out the  world. 

"During  the  following  year,  the 
1962-63  season,  we  created  the  first 
version  of  the  International  Festival  of 
Visiting  Orchestras,"  he  said.  "It  con- 
sisted of  14  concerts,  two  series,  each 
series  consisting  of  seven  concerts. 
This  has  grown  and  become  one  of  the 
traditional  events  at  Carnegie.  This 
year  there  are  18  concerts  and  some 
years  there  are  21  concerts.  This  year 
we  are  presenting,  under  our  own 
banner,  in  addition  to  everything  else 
taking  place  at  Carnegie  Hall,  about 
150  events.  That  is  quite  a  large  pro- 
gram." 

To  preserve  Carnegie  Hall's  un- 
precedented acoustics.  Bloom  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  refurbish  the 
Hall  with  a  careful  eye  not  to  mar  the 
interior  and  not  in  any  way  to  tamper 
with  its  superb  sound.  "To  this  day," 
he  said,  "people  are  still  amazed  by 
the  acoustics  of  the  Hall.  Many  of  our 
great  orchestras  come  to  Carnegie  for 

continued  on  page  12 
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EASTERN  IS  WORKING  HARDER  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR 


Do  you  get  more  when 

you  fly  Eastern  for 
business  or  for  pleasure? 


Yes 


'•  Even  though  your  needs  as  a 
passenger  change,  our  commitment  to  work 
harder  for  your  dollar  doesn't  change. 

We  offer  new  and  improved  services  to 
businessmen  and  vacationers  alike.  And  we 
plan  other  innovations  to  come  later. 

As  second  largest  passenger  carrier  of  all 
airlines  in  the  free  world,  we  can  do  no  less. 


Planes  both  businessmen  and 
vacationers  can  appreciate. 


The  new  wide-body  L-1011  Whisperliners! 
And  the  newly  designed  interiors  of  our  727 
Whisper]  ets? 

These  planes  make  the  time  you  spend  in 
the  air  more  enjoyable  and  more  productive. 
They're  filled  with  new  comfort  features 
and  wide  open  spaciousness  everybody  can 
appreciate. 

We  have  over  110  of  these  Whisperjets  in 
the  air  now  along  with  a  fleet  of  28  wide-body 
Whisperliners. 


A  schedule 
to  meet  your  business  schedule. 


Our  schedules  are  arranged  for  your 
convenience,  not  ours. 

If  you  can  finish  your  business  in  one  day, 
most  likely  we  have  a  flight  to  get  you  home 
the  same  day. 

Then  there's  the  Air-Shuttle®service,  which 
many  business  people  have  come  to  think  of  as 
their  very  own  airline. 


You  get  a  guaranteed  seat,  and  no  reserva- 
tions are  needed  to  fly  between  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Washington. 


Your  well-earned  vacation 
should  be  a  well- spent  vacation. 


When  you're  traveling  for  pleasure, 
Eastern  can  get  you  the  most  vacation  for 
your  money. 

Take  Eastern's  Vacation  Islands.They  start 
with  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  and  stretch 
down  the  Caribbean  to  Curasao,  offering  a  whole 
catalogue  of  vacation  experiences  that  only 
Eastern  can  give  you;  and  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We're  also  introducing  the  Personalized 
Vacation:  a  vacation  geared  to  your  personality. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  Eastern  is 
working  harder  for  your  dollar.  Now  and  in  the 
future.  Whether  you're  traveling  for  business 
or  for  pleasure?  Yes. 


©  EASTERIMTheWingsofMan. 


"The  Wings  of  Man"  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


Carnegie  Hall's  Julius  Bloom 

continued  from  page  10 


that  very  reason.  We  know  we  have  a 
hall  that  is  acoustically  a  gem,  and  we 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  it 
that  way.  For  example,  when  we  had 
to  redo  the  stage  floor  I  insisted  that 
exactly  the  same  wood  be  used  as  be- 
fore. It  is  a  very  impractical  wood 
from  the  standpoint  of  stage  handling. 
However,  it  is  a  beautiful  wood,  hard 
Michigan  maple.  The  ratio  of  wood  to 
fabric  is  also  important.  When  it  came 
time  to  redo  the  seats  of  the  Hall  we 
called  in  an  acoustics  advisor  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  had  the  same  com- 
posite of  materials,  as  we  did  in  the 
old  seats.  Each  seat  has  to  be  tailor- 
made  for  us  in  order  to  retain  its 
acoustical  qualities  and  also  to  pro- 
vide good  visibility.  So  when  an  or- 
chestra comes  here  from  another 
country  they  are  absolutely  ecstatic 
about  the  sound.  And,  needless  to  say, 
that  makes  us  very  happy." 

Carnegie  Hall  provides  a  rather 
unique  opportunity  for  students  to  at- 
tend concerts,  explained  Bloom.  "Stu- 
dent tickets  are  not  handled  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,"  he  said.  "We  make 
it  known  to  college  and  music  conser- 
vatory students  that  if  they  purchase 
tickets  before  7:30  P.M.,  they  will  be 
given  a  ticket  in  the  parquet  at  a  low 
rate.  The  students  are  mixed  with  the 
audience,  which  is  the  best  way.  We 
do  not  put  them  into  a  special  section. 
In  that  way  I  have  found  that  you  get 
a  leavening  agent  in  your  audience 
rather  than  a  stratified  kind  of  au- 
dience. You  avoid  having  high  society 
in  one  place,  medium  society  in  an- 
other place,  and  so  on. 

"What  we  have  tried  to  do  over  this 
decade  or  more,  is  to  create  a  larger 
and  more  representative  program  that 
covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  musi- 
cal interests  of  our  audiences.  Car- 
negie Hall  has  tried  to  become  an  ac- 
curate barometric  gauge  to  the  entire 
musical  life  of  the  city.  While  serious 
music  occupies  the  largest  part  of  the 
Hall's  roster  of  events,  we  have,  over 
the  past  decade,  been  pursuing  other 
musical  interests,  such  as  jazz,  folk 
and  some  rock  music." 

The  only  musical  area  Bloom  feels 
does  not  make  a  real  cultural  contri- 
bution is  rock  music.  Carnegie  Hall 
has  pared  the  number  of  rock  pro- 


grams it  presents  to  just  a  few  concerts 
a  year.  "I  know  a  lot  of  people  would 
disagree  with  me,  but  nevertheless,  we 
have  jointly  come  to  this  decision,"  he 
said.  "We  have  only  three  rock  shows 
booked  for  this  entire  year.  We  have 
set  certain  conditions  under  which  a 
rock  concert  would  be  acceptable  to 
us.  One  important  factor  is  the  decibel 
level.  If  the  sound  system  exceeds  a 
decibel  level  of  105,  measured  four 
feet  in  front  of  the  stage,  we  will  stop 
the  performance.  We  have  found  that 
rock  concerts  are  detrimental  from 
two  main  points  of  view:  one  is  the  as- 
sault on  the  ears.  We  know  from  any 
number  of  medical  reports  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  damage  to  the  ear  can 
be  detected  from  excessive  decibel  lev- 
els. The  other  determinant  is  the  au- 
dience that  becomes  too  unruly.  We 
reserve  the  right  not  to  accept  a 
request  to  use  the  Hall  from  any 
group  which  already  has  a  history  of 
destructive  audiences.  Such  destruc- 
tion can  be  very  severe  and  costly." 

Bloom  paused  for  a  second.  "Let 
me  say  this,"  he  continued.  "We  are 
not  censoring  rock  as  music.  We  just 
need  the  Hall  more  and  more  for  our 
own  purposes.  Rock  is,  by  and  large, 
an  ephemeral  thing  with  its  own  tem- 
ples. 

"But  what  we  do  have,"  he  said 
smiling,  "is  an  absolute  renaissance  of 
great  jazz.  And  this  shows  that  we  are 
not  just  adhering  to  a  conventional, 
turn-of-the-century  approach  to 
serious  music.  We  are  also  presenting 
Asiatic  music,  and  music  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, there  will  be  a  festival  of  music 
from  the  Caribbean." 

The  ultimate  objective,  said  Bloom, 
is  for  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 
to  use  the  two  halls,  the  Main  Hall 
and  the  Recital  Hall,  to  their  opti- 
mum potential.  "We  want  to  present 
a  broad  spectrum  of  programming 
which  serves  many  needs  in  our  musi- 
cal life.  This  is  not  just  the  needs  of 
the  audience  but  also  the  needs  of  the 
composer  and  the  performing  artists. 
We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  contemporary  composer.  Un- 
fortunately, over  the  past  60  years, 
contemporary  music  has  catered  to  a 
restricted  and  narrowly  defined  au- 
dience. Few  realize  that  this  whole 
idiom  known  as  'modern  music'  has 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have 
a  tradition  of  its  own.  Music,  and  I 
mean  all  music,  can  speak  to  many 


more  people.  Presently  it  seems  to  be 
too  stratified.  There  are  opera  lovers, 
Classical  music  lovers,  lovers  of  only 
Romantic  music,  and  so  forth.  But  we 
are  at  a  point  where  it  all  can  con- 
verge. We  have  evolved  to  a  point, 
largely  due  to  recordings,  television 
and  radio,  where  music,  in  its  broad- 
est context,  can  reach  many  more 
people.  One  of  the  problems  we  have 
is  how  to  make  modern  music  part  of 
the  regular  musical  experience  of  the 
community.  It  requires  more  than  giv- 
ing performers  a  stage  and  providing 
an  audience.  More  accurately,  it  in- 
volves a  constant  give  and  take  be- 
tween the  composer,  the  performer, 
the  presenter  and  the  audience.  The 
object  here  is  to  create  a  dialogue,  and 
to  have  these  four  distinct  categories 
interact  and  participate." 

Bloom  proudly  stated  that  the  Car- 
negie Hall  Corporation  turned  self- 
supporting  in  its  very  first  season. 
"Until  this  year  the  Corporation  was 
in  the  black,"  he  said.  "This  season 
presented  some  minor  diflficulties  with 
some  non-recurring  problems.  We  ran 
just  slightly  in  the  red.  However,  that 
figure  does  not  mean  much  in  itself. 
We  have  been  running  in  the  black 
with  very  little  outside  support.  Ev- 
erything we  do  is  with  care,  and  I 
trust,  imagination.  Some  events  lose 
money,  some  make  money,  and  the 
Hall  receives  some  subsidy.  For  ex- 
ample, we  get  a  small  grant  from  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts, 
and  we  get  some  small  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent foundations.  But  with  it  all,  I 
don't  think  we  get  more  than  $50,000 
to  $60,000  a  year  in  contributions  and 
grants.  That  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

Without  sacrificing  quality  for 
quantity,  Carnegie  Hall  has  survived. 
While  New  York  has  undergone 
countless  changes  over  Carnegie 
Hall's  eight  decades,  the  concert  hall 
has  managed  to  retain  its  identity  as 
one  of  New  York's  great  musical  tem- 
ples. It  boasts  a  proud  tradition,  an  in- 
novative spirit  for  venturing  untried 
terrain  and  an  assurance  of  a  future 
with  confidence  and  security.  Due  to 
an  enterprising  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
courageous  group  of  supporters  and 
backers,  and  a  wise  choice  of  Julius 
Bloom  as  Executive  Director,  it  has 
withstood  the  challenges  of  a  new  era 
and  still  ranks  as  one  of  America's 
most  important  cultural  landmarks. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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WHICH  SPEAKER 
WOULD  YOU 


LAST? 


Sure,Sylvaniaisn'tthename    KLH       Hemispherical  design  pro- 
that  pops  right  into  your  head    JgL  ^'^^^  ^^^  r/2-inch  donne  mid- 
when  you  think  of  audio  AnVENT  ^^^^^  ^'^^  exceptional  dis- 
speakers.  But  choosing  us      dAcf     persion. 
last  for  that  reason  could     iuiadamVt  ^^^  extra-thin 

be  your  first  nnistake.  cicucd       mylar  construction  of  the 

Your  second  mistake  rISHER  1-inchdometweetermeans 
would  be  not  listening  to  us  SYLVANIA  a  low  moving  mass  and  a 
before  you  buy  one  of  those  other  high  frequency  response  a  fu 
speakers.  After  all,  the  Sylvania 
AS125  speakers  received  rave 
reviews  in  a  top  stereo  magazine. 

And  when  you  hear  the  new 
Sylvania  AS225,  as  shown  below, 
you1l  reallywonderwhyyou  didn't 
think  of  us  sooner. 

There  are  four  speakers  inside 
the  AS225  walnut-veneer  cabinet. 
The  12-inch  woofer  has  a  powerful 
20  oz.  AInico  magnet  a  2V2-inch 
voice  coil  for  greater  cone  control, 
and  a  massive  woofer  cone  for 
greater  rigidity.  The  result  is  out- 
standing transient  response. 

Our  low  mid-range  cone  con- 
tainsalOoz.bariumferrite  magnet 
structure.  Mechanical  decoupling 
at  the  2000Hz  crossover  point 
cuts  down  on  distortion  and  power 
waste. 


octave  above  the  normal  limits  of 
human  hearing. 

Sound  good  on  paper?  It'll 
sound  even  better  when  you  go  to 
your  Sylvania  dealer  and  hear  it. 

And  you'll  like  the  sound  of  the 
price,  too. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that 
while  Sylvania  might  not  be  your 
first  choice,  it  might  be  your  best 
choice. 


Sylvania  Entertainment  Products 
Group,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


fcJTB  SVLUANIA 


R-A-M-P-A-L  Spells  Flutist 


A  masterful  technique  and  great  pur- 
ity of  tone  have  elevated  Jean-Pierre 
Rampal  to  a  special  place  among  the 
world's  foremost  flute  virtuosos.  A  for- 
midable career,  which  has  brought 
him  to  every  major  concert  hall  on 
both  continents,  has  precipitated  an 
almost  uninterrupted  stream  of  praise 
from  critics  and  audiences  alike.  His 
two  Carnegie  Hall  concerts  on  Febru- 
ary 22  and  March  15  are  part  of  an 
American  tour  which  takes  in  40  con- 
certs in  31  cities. 

Rampal  was  born  52  years  ago  in 
Marseilles,  France.  His  father,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatoire  de  Mar- 
seilles, at  first  discouraged  him  from 
pursuing  a  career  as  a  flutist.  The  de- 
cision to  channel  all  his  energies  into  a 
solo  career  was  not  made  until  he  was 
in  his  early  20s.  At  that  point  he  was 
in  his  third  year  of  medical  school.  "I 
guess  my  father  was  being  cautious  in 
not  encouraging  me  to  take  up  the 
flute  professionally,"  recalls  Rampal. 
"He  feared  that  nothing  would  come 
of  it.  He  also  felt  I  was  too  old.  I  had 


started  playing  the  flute  at  age  13,  but 
I  was  in  my  20s  when  I  turned  myself 
completely  over  to  music.  Among  the 
wind  instruments,  I  must  say  the  flute 
is  in  a  good  position  because  there  is 
enough  literature  available.  So  look- 
ing back  on  my  early  years  I  would 
have  to  say  that  my  father  was  look- 
ing out  for  my  welfare."  Rampal  has 
a  distinguished  predecessor  among 
French  musicians:  the  father  of  Hec- 
tor Berlioz  tried,  but  failed  to  make 
his  son  study  medicine. 

When  asked  to  name  the  person 
who  most  influenced  his  under- 
standing of  tone,  execution  and  the 
flute  repertory,  he  candidly  admits 
that  it  was  his  father  who  served  as  his 
model.  "My  father  was  very  demand- 
ing," said  Rampal,  "but  he  was  most 
always  right.  He  is  still  a  fantastic 
player.  He  is  78  and  he  still  plays.  In 
fact,  just  a  few  months  ago  he  came 
with  me  on  a  tour  of  Japan.  He 
played  right  along  with  me  and  he 
was  marvelous." 

Barring  a  brief  stint  as  solo  flutist  in 


the  Paris  Opera  orchestra,  the  better 
part  of  his  career  has  been  spent  in  the 
capacity  of  soloist.  "I  was  with  the 
Paris  Opera  for  about  six  years  before 
I  yearned  to  leave,"  he  said.  "It  was 
fun  in  the  beginning  but  I  wanted 
more  of  a  challenge— I  wanted  to  be 
on  my  own.  Many  flutists  stay  with  an 
orchestra  because  they  can't  really  do 
anything  else.  But  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  I  wanted  to  play  solo  recit- 
als. It  always  held  a  greater  fascina- 
tion for  me." 

"When  looking  back  on  your  ca- 
reer," I  queried,  "did  you  realize  at  an 
early  age  that  you  could  earn  a  living 
as  a  solo  performer?" 

Shrugging  his  shoulders  he  admit- 
ted: "I  guess  I  never  really  gave  it  that 
much  thought  in  those  days.  I  was  al- 
ways confident  about  myself  and  my 
music.  It  was  what  I  was  most  com- 
fortable with  and  it  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do  most.  I  look  back  now 
and  I  think  about  those  couple  of 
years  in  medical  school.  I  just  couldn't 
study  medicine.  It  required  a  different 
kind  of  discipline  that  I  didn't  have. 
But  I  did  have  confidence  in  my  mu- 
sic. I  quickly  found  that  if  you  want  to 
do  anything,  whether  it  be  music  or 
medicine,  you  must  have  confidence 
in  yourself  You  have  to  trust  yourself. 
You  know,  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  being  a  soloist  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est roads  in  music  to  follow."  He 
paused  for  a  second  or  two,  and  slowly 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
disagreeing.  "But  it  isn't  so.  Playing 
with  an  orchestra  like  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  or  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  very  difficult  work. 
It  is  very  demanding  and  the  world 
needs  first  rate  orchestras.  Playing 
with  an  orchestra  and  pursuing  a  ca- 
reer as  a  soloist  are  almost  like  two 
different  professions." 

Rampal's  crowded  schedule  barely 
gives  him  time  for  rest.  This  year  it 
was  a  ten  day  holiday  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  their  Paris  home.  But, 
aside  from  short  recuperative  vaca- 
tions, Rampal  spends  the  better  part 
of  the  year  skirting  the  globe.  "I  am 
going  to  try  and  stop  for  six  or  possi- 
bly seven  days  in  April,"  he  said. 
"And  by  summertime,  I  will  probably 
take  more  time  off  just  to  rest." 

Rampal's  current  concert  tour  of  the 
United  States  includes  40  concerts  in 
3 1  cities  over  a  two-and-a-half  month 

continued  on  page  18 
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How  to  Fly  Japanese  Style. 


Slip  into  a  happi  coat.  Part  robe, 
part  sport  coat.  Ttie  Japanese 
dress  up  even  to  relax. 


Sake,  champagne,  wine. 
And  a  platter  of  cheese 
to  snack  from  in  between. 


JAL's  flight  kit 
includes  slippers, 
fan,  city  guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel  wallet 
—and  eyeshades! 


We  once  asked  some  of  our  flight  guests 
what  they  liked  most  about  flying  with  us. 

Surprisingly,  it  wasn't  any  of  the 
comforts  or  delicacies  above. 

In  fact,  it  wasn't  what  we  did  so  much 
as  how  we  did  it. 

They  spoke  of  being  pampered.  Of  the 
way  our  hostesses  in  kimono  smile. 

Small  things,  of  course.  But  in  a  world 
that  worships  the  mammoth,  the  small 
has  a  way  of  making  up  in  gleam  what 
it  lacks  in  size. 

At  JAL,  we  glory  in  the  small 


things  of  life.  From  our  first  hello  to  our 
last  sayonara,  we  take  the  small  atten- 
tions and  courtesies  so  much  for  granted, 
they  are  our  way  of  life. 

It's  a  way  of  life  practiced  by  us  and  our 
ancestors  of  generations  beyond  number. 

In  that  sense,  you  could 
say  we've  been  practicing 
how  to  fly  for  a  thousand 
j'ears  and  more. 


OAPAN  MR  LINES 


LC-0274 
Japan  Air  Lines 
P.O.  Box  888 
Burlingame,  California  94010 

I'd  like  to  fly  Japanese  style.  Please  send  me 
your  free  booklet  with  all  the  details. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


My  travel  agent  is. 


.State. 


-Zip. 


Please  have  a  travel 
consultant  call  me  at. 


wmM 
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Theater  in  America 
a  lot  more  tlian  just  Broadway. 


Theater  is  thriving  all  over  America.  It 
has  emerged  as  a  strong  community 
art.  Local  repertory  theaters  are  receiv- 
ing serious  attention.  Summer  stock, 
road  companies,  campus  and  dinner 
theaters  are  all  finding  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

But,  even  the  most  highly  acclaimed 
productions  have  not  reached  the 
v\/ide  audiences  they  deserve. 

"Theater  In  America" 

This  is  why  Exxon  and  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  are  pre- 
senting "Theater  in  America,"  pro- 
duced by  WNET/13  New  York.  Here  is 
a  new  weekly  television  series  featur- 
ing some  of  the  finest  American  thea- 
ter.. .  from  all  over  America. 

You  can  see  a  touching  and  clever 
San  Francisco  production  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  A  delightfully  sophisti- 


cated musical  comedy  from  Louisville. 
And  from  New  York,  King  Lear  starring 
James  Earl  Jones,  Gorky's  Russian 
classic  Enemies,   plus  Kaufman  and 
Lardner's  comedy  June  Moon. 

"Theater  in  America"  features  both 
classical  and  current  works  of  extraor- 
dinary quality.  They  will  be  shown 
weekly  starting  Wednesday,  January 


23,  at  8:30  P.M.,  on  your  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  station. 

Exxon  and  the  Arts 

"Theater  in  America"  continues 
Exxon's  30-year  tradition  of  active  sup- 
port for  the  fine  and  performing  arts. 

On  televison  we  have  underwritten 
Piay  of  the  Wee/c,  An  Age  of  Kings, 
World  Ttieatre,  Repertory  Tlieatre  and 
Vibrations. 

This  year  Exxon  returns  to  public 
television  for  the  third  time  with  a  se- 
ries of  remarkable  theatrical  produc- 
tions illustrating  thattheater  in  America 
is  a  lot  more  than  just  Broadway. 
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1 973-1 974  SEASON  V_^^        ^k^^^m 


The  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 
presents  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY -THIRX)  SEASON  1973-1974 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 


Saturday  Evening,  February  23,  1974,  at  8:00 

Colin  Davis  conducting 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  Soprano 
ROBERT  LEVIN,  Pianist 


MOZART     March  from  "Idomeneo" 

Concert  Aria,  "Bella  mia  fiamma,"  K.  528 

JESSYE  NORMAN 

HAYDN     Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Vivace 
Adagio 
Menuet  e  trio 
Finale:  Vivace 

MOZART      Scena  and  Rondo,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te"— 
"Non  temer,  amato  bene,"  K.  505 

JESSYE  NORMAN 
ROBERT  LEVIN 

INTERMISSION 

SIBELIUS      Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Andante  ma  non  troppo— Allegro  energico 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

Allegro 

Finale  (quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante— Allegro  molto 


Baldwin  Piano 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 


The  last  concert  this  season  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  March  23,  1974,  at  8:00,  when  William  Steinberg  will  conduct  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7. 


NOTES  ON 
THE  PROGRAM 


March  from  "Idomeneo" 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 

There  are  three  brief  marches  in  Idomeneo, 
each  of  them  written  to  accompany  a  cer- 
emonial procession.  The  present  one,  a 
brilliantly  scored  march  in  D  major,  oc- 
curs near  the  end  of  Act  I,  following  Ida- 
mante's  aria  "11  padre  adorato." 

Concert  Aria,  "Bella  mia 
fiamma,"  K.  528 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Mozart  arrived  in  Prague  in  the  autumn 
of  1787  for  performances  oi  Figaro  and  for 
the  first  performance  anywhere  of  Don 
Giovanni,  the  latter  on  October  29.  The 
public  received  both  works  enthusias- 
tically and  Mozart  remained  in  Prague 
for  a  few  weeks,  spending  part  of  this  time 
with  some  old  friends,  the  Duscheks,  at 
"Betramka,"  their  country  cottage  near 
Prague.  It  was  here,  in  fact,  that  Mozart 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  score  of 
Don  Giovanni.  Franz  Duschek,  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  history  of  Czech  music, 
was  teacher,  composer  and  distinguished 
pianist.  His  wife,  Josepha,  was  a  concert 
and  oratorio  singer.  She  was  young,  beau- 
tiful and  vivacious,  and  Alfred  Einstein, 
Mozart's  biographer,  speculates  that  the 
composer  was  "perhaps  a  little  in  love" 
with  her. 

In  any  event,  it  was  as  a  present  to  his 
hosts  that  Mozart  composed  "Bella  mia 
fiamma."  The  story  goes  that  Mme  Dus- 
chek forced  him  to  write  the  aria  by  shut- 
ting him  up  in  the  pavilion  of  her  garden 
with  a  supply  of  writing  materials,  refus- 
ing to  release  him  from  his  "imprison- 
ment" until  the  work  was  completed.  Mo- 
zart is  said  to  have  threatened  to  destroy 
the  work  unless  Josepha  could  sing  it  at 
sight  without  a  mistake,  a  task  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  bold  harmonies  he  had  em- 
ployed. 

My  beautiful  one,  farewell!  Fate  did  not  deign  to 
make  us  happy.  Here  that  purest  knot  which 
united  our  souls  is  torn  asunder.  Live!  Follow 
your  destiny!  My  death  releases  you  of  your  vows. 
Give  your  heart  to  a  worthier  one.  United  with 
him,  may  your  life  be  happy.  Keep  my  memory 
alive,  but  allow  not  my  shadow  to  destroy  the  re- 
pose of  your  pure  heart.  0  Queen  of  my  heart,  I 
leave  to  still  forever  my  torture.  Cere,  Alfeo,  be- 
loved spouse,  farewell! 

Stay,  my  dear!  Bitter  death  takes  me  from  you.  0 
God,  help  my  beloved,  console  and  protect  her.  I 
depart  forever.  The  tortures  of  our  parting  dis- 
tress me.  Death,  take  your  vengeance! 


B 


Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

(1732-1809) 

Haydn's  "Paris"  Symphonies  (Nos.  82-87) 
were  products  of  the  next-to-last  phase  of 
a  long  symphonic  career  which  began 
around  1759  and  ended  in  1795  with  the 
last  of  the  "London"  Symphonies.  These 
six  works  were  commissioned  in  1784  or 
1785  (the  year  is  not  certain)  by  Le  Con- 
cert de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  Paris  con- 
cert organization  which  was  a  sort  of  sub- 
scription series  with  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  clientele.  Haydn  was,  and  had 
been  for  some  time,  a  famous  man  in 
Paris,  where  his  works  were  so  much  in 
demand  that  unscrupulous  publishers 
were  not  above  attaching  his  name  to 
works  by  other  composers.  The  practice 
became  so  extensive,  in  fact,  that  at  one 
point  there  were  more  spurious  than  au- 
thentic works  of  Haydn  on  the  Paris  mu- 
sic market.  The  organizers  of  the  Loge 
Olympique  concerts  may  have  felt  that  25 
louis  d'or  per  symphony  was  a  reasonable 
fee  for  something  they  could  be  sure  was 
the  real  article,  and  that  was  the  princely 
amount  Haydn  received. 

It  is  likely  that  all  six  symphonies  were 
first  performed  under  Haydn's  direction 
by  the  resident  orchestra  at  Esterhaza,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Haydn 
wrote  Nos.  85  and  86,  at  least,  with  the 
special  capabilities  of  the  Paris  orchestra 
in  mind.  Parisian  orchestras  of  this  period 
were  generally  larger  than  those  to  be 
found  in  the  provincial  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man courts.  Moreover,  they  were  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  their  wood- 
winds and  brass.  At  Esterhaza  Haydn  had 
but  24  players  in  all,  while  the  orchestra 
of  the  Loge  Olympique  had  a  string  sec- 
tion that  boasted  40  violins  and  10  double 
basses,  which  meant  that  it  had  more  vio- 
lins than  the  modern  symphony  orchestra 
and  as  many  double  basses.  Such  splendor 
was  not  confined  to  the  orchestra,  for  the 
auditorium,  too,  of  the  Loge  Olympique 
was  a  sumptuous  affair.  Built  on  an  opera 
house  scale,  it  contained  tiered  boxes  for 
the  fashionable,  elegantly  dressed  patrons. 
The  musicians,  who  wore  sky-blue  uni- 
forms with  elaborate  lace  ruffles,  played 
with  swords  at  their  sides.  It  was  in  this 
kind  of  atmosphere  that  the  six  sym- 
phonies were  introduced  in  1787  to  the 
Parisian  public,  a  public  which,  to  judge 
from  the  evidence  of  contemporary  news- 
paper accounts,  took  them  to  its  heart. 

Since  that  time,  some  of  these  sym- 
phonies—No. 82,  83  and  85— have  retained 
a  place  in  the  repertory;  others,  however, 
gradually  disappeared,  not  to  re-emerge 
until  many  years  later.  No.  87  dis- 
appeared entirely  for  a  while,  not  be  be  re- 
vived until  the  1939-1940  season  of  the 
New  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York, 
where  Fritz  Stiedry  conducted  it  in  an 
edition  by  Alfred  Einstein.  As  the  present 
performances  attest  (these  are  the  first 
ever  by  the  Boston  Symphony),  No.  87  is 
even  now  seldom  played,  a  fact  which 
prompted    H.  C.    Robbins    Landon,    the 


eminent   Haydn  scholar,  to  label   it   the 
"stepchild  of  the  Paris  Symphonies." 

The  Symphony  begins  with  a  Vivace, 
one  of  those  vigorous,  bustling  opening 
movements  that  we  think  of  as  typically 
Haydn,  though  some  writers  have  in  fact 
drawn  attention  to  the  Mozartean  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  themes.  Unmistakably 
Haydnesque  is  the  development,  with  its 
concentrated,  unleisurely  harmonic  excur- 
sions. Especially  noteworthy  in  the  broad 
and  hymnlike  Adagio  is  the  coda,  de- 
scribed by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  as  per- 
vaded with  "a  strong  sense  of  autumnal 
beauty,  of  slanted  rays  of  the  sun."  The 
sturdy  Menuet,  propelled  by  a  whiplike 
rhythmic  figure,  has  a  Trio  famous  for  its 
stratospheric  oboe  solo.  The  Finale  is  a 
busy  and  lighthearted  creation  whose  mo- 
mentum comes  largely  from  the  repetition 
of  its  accompaniment  figurations.  The 
florid  principal  theme  has  been  devised 
with  an  eye  to  contrapuntal  possibilities. 


Scena  and  Rondo,  "Ch'io  mi 
scordi  di  te"— "Non  temer, 
amato  bene,"  K.  505 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Mozart  wrote  this  aria  for  Anna  (Nancy) 
Selina  Storace,  who  was  the  first  person  to 
sing  the  part  of  Susanna  in  his  Figaro. 
Miss  Storace,  by  all  accounts  an  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  artist,  became  a 
principal  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Vienna 
in  1783,  and  her  success  there  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  she  commanded  a 
salary  which  was  unheard  of  at  the  time. 
As  with  Josepha  Duschek,  the  artist  for 
whom  the  aria  "Bella  mia  fiamma"  was 
written,  biographers  have  speculated  that 
Mozart  was  in  love  with  Miss  Storace. 
The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  consists  of  two 
written  comments  by  the  composer:  Mo- 
zart's thematic  catalog  identifies  the  aria 
as  "Fiir  Mselle  Storace  und  mich"  and  the 
autograph  score  bears  the  inscription 
"Composto  per  le  Sigra  Storace  dal  suo  servo  ed 
amico  W.  A.  Mozart  Vienna  il  26  di  decbre 
1786. "  Beyond  this  there  is  the  evidence  of 
the  music  itself:  a  tender  and  intimate  ac- 
companied duet  for  voice  and  clavier, 
which  Alfred  Einstein  has  described  as  "a 
declaration  of  love  in  music,  the  trans- 
figuration of  a  relation  that  could  not  be 
realized  except  in  this  ideal  sphere." 

Could  I  forget  you?  Who  can  give  me  counsel? 
Could  I  wish  for  life— ah  no!  To  live  would  be  to 
me  far  worse  than  death.  But  if  I  could  be  con- 
sumed with  another  flame  and  give  my  affections 
to  another,  could  I  do  that?  Ah!  I  would  die  of 
grief 

Do  not  fear,  my  dearest,  my  heart  shall  always 
be  yours.  I  cannot  rule  if  my  soul  dies  within  me. 
You  sigh?  Ah,  tragic  sorrow!  Think,  what  a  mo- 
ment this  is!  I  can  no  longer,  oh  God,  gaze  upon 
the  cruel,  the  relentless  stars.  Why  must  I  suffer 
so?  Sweet  heavens,  that  look  upon  my  present 
torment,  can  anything  equal  this  grief  of  my 
faithful  heart? 

HARRY  NEVILLE 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor, 
Op.  39 

JEAN  SIBELIUS 

(1865-1957) 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  ra- 
cial than  has  been  supposed— though 
more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmis- 
takably personal  Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has 
all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a 
device  in  which  he  was  to  become  a  pre- 
eminent master— the  gradual  molding  of  a 
theme  from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is 
indeed  theme  transformation  in  this  Sym- 
phony—the accumulation  of  significance 
in  the  heat  of  discourse— but  there  is  the 
difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  in- 
delible vividness  in  their  very  first  state- 
ment. The  "accumulative"  method  of  Si- 
belius is,  of  course,  not  without  precedent: 
Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from 
the  slightest  beginnings— the  first  theme  of 
the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of 
its  final  variations.  The  striking  diff'er- 
ence,  of  course,  between  Beethoven  and 
the  later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  compo- 
ser's full  exposition— a  rule  of  procedure  to 
which  custom  bound  him,  and  which 
lacked  force  when  the  theme  as  first  heard 
was  without  marked  character.  Beetho- 
ven, contriving  a  theme  with  a  careful  eye 
toward  its  possibilities  of  manipulation, 
dissection,  combination,  often  used  the 
mere  skeleton  of  a  chord— a  brief  and 
pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  it- 
self featureless.  The  less  experienced  Si- 
belius of  the  First  Symphony,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  expo- 
sition and  unfolding  his  theme  as  he  went 
along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full 
contour  and  extended  beauty— themes 
which  seize  the  hearer  on  their  first  state- 
ment, but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to 
development  in  the  full  symphonic  sense. 
He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon  re- 
petition, holding  the  interest  partly  by 
shifting  his  background  in  harmony  and 
color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the 
strangely  penetrating  beauty  of  the 
themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  al- 
tered to  their  further  enhancement,  inten- 
sified in  the  instrumentation.  This  me- 
lodic ascendancy  makes  a  symphonic 
development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  field.  The  first  two  sym- 
phonies have  become  a  precious  and  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  Sibelius  heritage  for  the 
full-throated  songfulness  that  is  inthem. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awak- 
ened. Sibelius  is  still  the  bard  of  the 
northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing, 
perhaps,  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  his 
people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orches- 
tral palette  which  he  was  later  to  simplify. 
So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention  that 
he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first 
movement  has  no  less  than  six  themes  of 
striking    beauty,    nor   does    the    flood    of 


melody  fail  him  in  the  later  movements. 
Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet 
they  follow  each  other  as  if  each  grew  nat- 
urally from  the  last— as  indeed  it  does. 
The  score  and  its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece. 


unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through 
them. 

JOHN  N.  BURK 
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MEET  THE  ARTISTS 


I  Colin  Davis,  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orches- 
tra, is  Musical  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal 
I  Opera  House,  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  His 
i  conducting  career 
began  in  1949,  and 
his  early  experience 
was  with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra, 
the  Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival 
Ballet  and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he 
became  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  BBC 
Scottish  Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he 
was  called  at  short  notice  to  take  the  place 
of  Otto  Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a 
concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This 
marked  a  turning  point  in  Davis'  career: 
shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  Musi- 
cal Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera, 
made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony 
in  Canada  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  di- 
rected the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the 
German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem 
and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan 
and  Australia.  In  1967  Davis  took  up  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  re- 
linquished at  the  end  of  the  1970-1971 
season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent 
Garden.  He  has  in  recent  years  been  guest 
conductor  with  the  world's  leading  or- 
chestras, including  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  he  has  conducted  per- 
formances of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck  and 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Philips. 

Born  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Jessye 
Norman  studied 
with  Carolyn  Grant 
at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Alice  Buschak 
at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  and 
with  Pierre  Bernac 
and  Elizabeth  Man- 
nion  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  In  1968  she  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Music  Competi- 
tion in  Munich  and  soon  thereafter  joined 
the  Berlin  Opera.  In  1971,  Miss  Norman 
was  invited  to  sing  Idamante  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Idomeneo  for  the  R.A.I,  in 
Rome.  She  sang  the  title  role  in  Meyer- 
beer's L'Africaine  at  the  opening  of  the 
1971  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence,  and  in 


September  of  that  year,  she  sang  in  the 
Berlin  Festival  performances  of  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro.  In  April  she  made  her  debut 
at  La  Scala  singing  Aida.  Miss  Norman 
has  sung  at  the  Tanglewood  and 
Edinburgh  Festivals,  as  well  as  Spoleto, 
the  Vienna  Festwochen,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  and  Wolf  Trap  Farm.  In  September 
1972,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  singing 
Cassandra  in  The  Trojans.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recital  tour  in  the  U.S.  Janu- 
ary 1973  brought  Miss  Norman  the  spe- 
cial honor  of  being  invited  to  make  her 
New  York  recital  debut  in  the  "Great  Per- 
formers" series  at  Lincoln  Center.  Later 
that  year  she  sang  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  July  she  returned  to  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  for  a  performance  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni followed  by  concerts  at  the  Cara- 
moor  Festival  and  at  the  Filene  Centre  in 
Washington.  Her  1974  tour  here  includes 
her  second  New  York  recital  and  concerts 
with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Toronto, 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Norman's  most  recent  performance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in 
March  of  last  year  when  she  sang  music  of 
Wagner;  Colin  Davis  conducted. 

Robert  Levin,  who 

has  appeared  both 
as  harpsichord 
soloist  and  as  con- 
tinuo  player  with 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  several 
past  occasions,  was 
chairman  of  the 
theory  department 
of  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia  from  the  fall  of  1968 
to  the  spring  of  1973.  Since  the  fall  of 
1972  he  has  held  a  parallel  position  as 
coordinator  of  theory  in  the  new  profes- 
sional Music  Division  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Purchase.  Levin  stud- 
ied with  Louis  Martin,  Stefan  Wolpe, 
Nadia  Boulanger  and  Hans  Swarowsky. 
He  attended  Harvard  University,  and 
wrote  his  thesis  on  "The  Unfinished 
Works  of  W.  A.  Mozart."  Unfinished 
movements  which  Levin  has  completed 
have  had  several  performances,  while  two 
have  been  published.  He  has  appeared 
both  as  harpsichordist  and  pianist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
and  has  recorded  with  them  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  As  keyboard  player  for  the 
New  York  Philomusica-Chamber  En- 
semble, he  has  given  frequent  perform- 
ances and  recorded  on  the  Vox  label.  He 
also  appears  as  soloist  and  chamber  music 
player  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
has  been  recognized  for  his  reinstatement 
of  18th-century  practice  in  the  concertos 
of  Mozart.  The  continuo  parts  which  he 
plays  he  improvises  himself. 
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By  Joanne  Winship 


For  many  February  means  going  away  time.  Whether 
one  is  heading  for  a  remote  beach,  a  cruise,  an  elegant  ho- 
tel in  sun  or  snow,  resort  wear  should  be  able  to  be  worn 
again  when  one  returns  to  city  life. 

Coty  Award  winner  Calvin  Klein  has  come  up  with  a 
group  of  beautifully  coordinated  separates.  Start  with  a 
casual  blouson  dress  in  beige  qiana  jersey,  belted  with 
matching  sash.  Going  sightseeing?  Wear  a  short  skirt  and 
classic  shirt  in  the  same  beige  qiana  as  your  dress.  Belt 
your  skirt  with  the  dress's  sash,  throw  on  a  pair  of  comfy 
sandals,  and  you're  off.  Glamorous  evening  ahead?  Your 
outfit,  the  beige  qiana  pajama  pants  with  a  little  tank  top,  or 
a  matching  long  skirt  with  the  tank  top.  This  time  try  the 
sash  as  a  scarf  or  wrap  your  head  in  it  as  a  turban.  If  the 
evening  is  casual,  take  the  classic  shirt  and  wear  it  with  the 
long  skirt,  or  the  pajama  pants.  Put  on  a  pair  of  sexy  eve- 


matching  long,  white  pique  shirt,  lined  and  bordered  with 
the  same  gingham  and  appliqued  with  flowers.  The  leotard 
can  be  used  for  swimming  or  for  lunch,  dinner  and  cock- 
tails without  any  resemblance  to  a  swim  suit. 

Versatility  describes  another  Coty  Award  winner,  Step- 
hen Burrows.  Burrows  is  a  past  master  with  chiffon  and 
matte  jersey— the  results  seem  to  float.  Little  nothings,  that 
contain  masses  of  prettiness  and  femininity,  roll  up  and 
pack  into  the  smallest  space.  Try  his  multi-colored,  layered 
chiffon  skirts  with  waspy  wrap  tops.  What  could  be  more 
romantic  on  shipboard  or  dancing  under  the  stars  than  his 
hot  pink,  double-layer,  matte  jersey  halter  top  over  a  circu- 
lar, black  matte  jersey  skirt  (shown  here),  or  the  same  top 
over  long  pajamas  or  long  skirt? 

The  famous  Burrows  lettuce  edge  hems  all  his  jerseys 
and  chiffons.  Burrows'  bikinis  and  one-piece  bathing  suits 
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Left  to  right:  Beige  qiana  coordi- 
nated separates;  halter  top  over 
circular  skirt;  turkey  feather  boa. 


ning  sandals  and  some  gold  chains  and  wear  the  original 
dress  for  dinner.  (Several  versions  shown  here.) 

Klein  also  has  done  these  same  separates  in  red  and 
white  printed  crepe  that  coordinates  with  his  red  nino  cot- 
ton gabardine  slacks,  skirts  and  jackets.  The  red  and  white 
printed  crepe  shirt  worn  with  slacks  (or  skirt)  and  jacket, 
becomes  a  suit.  Top  this  off  with  Klein's  white  nino  gabar- 
dine cotton  raincoat  done  as  a  trenchcoat.  The  coat  is  light 
as  a  feather  and  handsome  over  slacks  and  skirts  in  the 
same  white  cotton. 

Bill  Tice  ESP  (Extra  Special  People)  has  created  several 
good  looks.  Among  them  are  Indian  cottons  done  in  prints 
with  a  Chinese  influence,  pants  with  cheongsan-type  tops, 
and  porcelain  prints  done  as  kimonos.  These  are  lovely  for 
the  resort  hostess  either  at  home  or  at  the  pool  or  cocktail 
party.  For  special  evenings,  Tice's  satin-faced  crepe  two- 
piece  dress— cardigan-type  jacket  over  a  straight  Fortuny- 
inspired,  long  pleated  skirt— comes  in  luscious  ice  cream 
colors.  Throw  a  dyed-to-match  turkey  feather  boa  (shown 
here)  over  your  shoulders  for  balmy  nights. 

For  gals  who  like  to  stay  covered  up  in  the  sun,  one  of 
Tice's  best  ideas  is  a  checked  gingham  lycra  leotard  with  a 


made  of  lycra  jersey  dry  in  minutes.  To  cover  up  he  has 
wrap  skirts  in  stretch  terry  cloth.  Shorts  and  flyaway  tops, 
or  little  jackets  in  the  stretch  terry  cloth— to  be  worn  alone 
or  as  coverups  over  bathing  suits— always  are  finished  with 
a  red  zig-zag  stitch,  a  Burrows  signature. 

For  those  who  head  for  the  ski  slopes,  there  are  many 
good  looking  and  lighter  weight  ski  clothes  available  to- 
day. A  new  look  this  year  is  VdeV's  one-piece  overalls,  in 
beige  cotton  and  polyester,  with  matching  fleece-lined 
jacket,  piped  in  red.  Very  smart  with  new  red  ski  boots.  An- 
other practical  innovation  by  Bogner  is  a  one-piece  poly- 
ester jump  suit  that  zips  around  the  waist.  When  unzipped, 
the  pants  can  be  worn  separately.  The  jacket,  which  also 
zips  down  the  front,  can  go  with  other  pants  or  alone. 

For  men,  some  of  the  best  looking  combinations  are  Fu- 
salp's  Olympic  jackets  and  ski  pants  in  washable  cire,  and 
Bogner's  non-slide,  antigliss  two-piece  jackets  and  pants 
with  matching  turtleneck  sweaters.  Virany  offers  sweaters 
with  zippered  fronts  and  turtlenecks;  marvelous  looking  in 
white.  Solid  colors  predominate  this  year,  coordinated  with 
racing  stripes.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  ski  shops  have  a  good 
selection. 
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period.  Two-and-a-half  months,  he 
admitted,  was  a  long  time  to  be  away 
from  his  home  at  one  time.  "My  wife 
will  come  over  to  the  United  States 
sometime  around  the  middle  of  my 
tour.  But  next  year  I  hope  to  go  back 
to  Paris  for  one  week  in  the  middle  of 
my  American  tour.  The  European 
tours  are  not  as  extensive  and  not  as 
crowded  for  me.  I  may  play  a  day  in 
London,  then  two  days  in  Germany, 
but  then  I  will  go  back  to  my  home  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days.  I  can  always  do 
that  in  Europe  but  it  is  hard  and  time 
consuming  to  break  up  a  busy  Ameri- 
can concert  tour.  American  tours  are 
always  very  big.  They  are  always  at 
least  two  months.  This  past  year  I  did 
a  number  of  big  tours.  I  was  in  Japan 
for  a  very  extensive  concert  tour.  I  did 
31  concerts  in  34  days. 

"However,  after  playing  practically 
every  night  of  the  tour,  I  found  that  I 
was  not  tired.  In  Japan  the  concerts 
begin  at  6:30  or  7:00  P.M.  and  finish 
between  9:00  and  9:30  P.M.  I  had  time 
to  relax  after  a  concert  and  go  out, 
have  dinner  and  still  be  back  at  my 
hotel  at  a  reasonable  hour.  I  always 
had  the  sensation  that  every  evening 
was  mine.  The  concert  did  not  take  up 
the  entire  evening.  In  France  concerts 
begin  at  9:00  P.M.  It  is  too  late.  By  the 
time  you  have  supper  after  the  con- 
cert, you  often  are  up  until  two  in  the 
morning." 

The  French  have  given  the  world 
many  gifted  wind  players.  Georges 
Barrere  is  often  credited  as  the 
founder  of  the  modern  French  school 
of  flute  playing.  He  taught  William 
Kincaid,  formerly  with  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  George  Lau- 
rent, who  was  solo  flutist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  "There  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  French  school  of 
playing  the  flute  anymore,"  said 
Rampal.  "Most  of  your  great  flute 
players  are  teaching  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  Kincaid,  who  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Barrere,  has  taught  practically 
every  important  flutist  in  America. 
You  might  say  that  now  there  is  a 
French  and  American  school  of  flute 
playing  and  they  are  very  mixed.  The 
French  school  is  currently  every- 
where." 

Rampal  explained  that  every  major 
music  center  has  adopted  the  French 


technique  of  playing  the  flute.  The 
difference  rests  ostensibly  with  the 
musicians'  manner  of  attack.  A  sharp, 
deft  and  very  precise  method  of  attack 
separates  the  French  school  from  the 
German  tradition.  "When  I  come  to 
America  and  listen  to  a  young  flute 
player,"  he  went  on,  "I  am  listening  to 
the  French  school  of  flute  playing.  I 
guess  the  importance  rests  with  hav- 
ing fine  teachers.  All  you  really  need, 
regardless  of  the  instrument,  is  one 
brilliant  teacher  to  improve  the 
method  of  playing.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  France.  In  the  case  of  the 
flute,  it  had  to  do  with  the  entire  ap- 
proach of  producing  a  tone.  For  the 
violin,  for  example,  the  Russian 
school  was  always  admired  because  it 
produced  so  many  marvelous  musi- 
cians. It  helped  establish  a  Russian 
tradition.  And  so  you  had  a  Russian 
school,  or  a  Russian  approach,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  violin." 

For  the  most  part  Rampal  has 
avoided  contemporary  works  written 
specifically  for  the  flute.  "I  have  found 
very  little  in  the  avant-garde  school 
that  interests  me,"  he  said.  "In  the 
contemporary  area,  I  enjoy  playing 
the  Sequenza  by  Berio  and  the  Sona- 
tina for  Flute  by  Boulez.  I  hear  too 
much  repetition  in  avant-garde  music. 
I  often  have  the  feeling  that  too  many 
contemporary  composers  are  trying  to 
paint  a  canvas  with  their  music,  but 
without  imagination.  So  what  often 
happens  is  that  the  music  is  sterile, 
lacking  color  and  life.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  all  music  of  the  past  is  good 
and  worthy  of  playing.  There  is  much 
Baroque  music  that  is  not  very  excit- 
ing. In  fact  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ba- 
roque music  that  is  not  good  at  all. 
But  while  there  is  a  sameness  about  so 
much  Baroque  music,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  the  ear." 

Rampal  finds  much  of  today's  new 
compositions  needlessly  aggressive.  It 
is  as  if,  he  observed,  the  contemporary 
composer  is  searching  for  something 
unobtainable.  "So  much  of  what  is 
being  written  was  already  said  by 
Schoenberg,"  he  noted.  "They  have 
tried  to  circumvent  Schoenberg,  We- 
bern  and  Berg,  yet  they  find  them- 
selves using  the  same  idiom  without 
the  imagination  and  genius  these  men 
demonstrated.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
talent.  Throughout  any  musical  pe- 
riod, there  are  always  many  people 
writing  music,  yet  few  are  writing 
with  imagination  and  a  highly  sophis- 


ticated knowledge  of  their  craft.  Con- 
temporary composers  can  be  cqm- 
pared  to  contemporary  painters.  Too 
many  don't  know  their  metier,  and  just 
emulate  what  everybody  else  is  doing. 
However,  men  like  Stockhausen  and 
Cage  are  brilliant  craftsmen.  You 
may  not  care  for  their  music,  but  they 
have  perfected  their  craft.  They  are 
professionals." 

"Have  you  found  contemporary 
works  more  diflScult  to  play?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  at  all,"  answered  Rampal 
immediately.  "The  very  avant-garde 
music  is  not  difficult  at  all.  It  is  just 
difficult  to  read.  There  is  no  technique 
necessary.  There  are  just  lots  of 
jumps."  His  voice  mimicked  a  Moog 
synthesizer,  making  a  rapid  skip  from 
a  high-throated,  birdlike  squeal,  to  a 
low,  gravelly  voiced  sound.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  repeated: 
"There  is  just  no  technique  .  .  .  just 
many  jumps." 

A  broad  smile  crossed  his  face  and 
he  said  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  play 
a  Mozart  concerto.  "My  favorites  are 
Mozart  and  Bach,"  he  continued. 
"For  me  Mozart  represents  humanity. 
He  portrays  man,  exactly  and  poi- 
gnantly, with  all  the  joys  and  all  the 
pains.  And  these  two  opposing  emo- 
tions are  so  well  mixed  that  yoy-  often 
do  not  know  when  it  is  jofful  or 
mournful.  To  me  Mozart's  music  is 
the  most  human  music  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  represents  every- 
thing." 

Discussing  the  resurgence  of  sel- 
dom-performed Romantic  works, 
Rampal  commented  that  little  has 
come  out  of  the  Romantic  revival  that 
could  be  adopted  into  his  repertoire. 
"Except  for  a  man  like  Daniel  Kul- 
hau,  there  have  been  very  few  compo- 
sers who  have  written  anything  excep- 
tional for  the  flute.  Most  of  it  is  very 
virtuosic,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
convey  the  feelings  and  goals  of  the 
Romantic  composer. 

"Every  ten  years,  it  seems  that  a 
new  trend  is  upon  us.  I  remember  that 
after  the  Second  World  War,  there 
was  a  great  interest  in  Baroque  music. 
Now  everybody  seems  to  be  interested 
in  the  Romantic  period." 

In  spite  of  passing  trends  and  fads, 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  discrimi- 
nation and  taste  have  guided  Rampal 
through  centuries  of  music.  That  there 
is  a  public  for  both  the  man  and  the 
music  he  prefers  is  beyond  question. 

R.V.  W.. 
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Ride  the  Bus 


to  Culture,  Not  Work 


New  Yorkers  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  bus  transportation  to  the 
general  movement  of  people  around 
the  city  to  facilitate  their  day  to  day 
existence.  They  may  not  be  as  well 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  to  serve  some 
special  purposes  related  less  to  busi- 
ness than  to  weekend  pleasure  and 
recreation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  the 
city's  many  and  famous  museums, 
galleries,  theaters  and  concert  halls  is 
the  recently  instituted  weekend  and 
holiday  "Culture  Loop"  service.  In 
the  words  of  William  J.  Ronan, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority:  "This  transit  in- 
novation is  the  first  of  a  series  of  off- 
peak  travel  marketing  tests  we  are 
planning."  The  concept  basically,  is 
simple  enough:  to  create  an  easy,  ex- 
peditious and  dependable  way  for 
New  Yorkers  to  reach  the  galleries,  or 
theaters  or  museums  of  their  choice  on 
the  days  when  they  have  the  most 
time,  and  the  greatest  inclination,  to 
indulge  such  interests. 

What  is  new  is  a  refinement  that 
has  been  introduced  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  New  Yorker,  or  a  visitor,  or 
a  New  Yorker  who  wants  to  show  a 
visitor,  some  of  the  city's  cultural  trea- 
sures, to  have  access  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jectives at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  single  ticket 
charge  of  $1.00  that  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  stopovers  at  any  of  the 
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institutions  on  the  "Culture  Loop;" 
transportation  to  the  next;  and  so  on 
through  the  day,  to  a  total  that  could 
include  all  22  of  the  stops  on  a  17  mile 
circuit.  Possibly  some  record  seekers 
will  check  in  at  all  22  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  and  return  home  exhausted  but 
exhilarated  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  crowded  the  culture  of  cen- 
turies into  a  single  circuit.  But  others 
will  realize  that,  vis  a  vis  the  ordinary 
charge  of  35C  per  bus  ride,  a  visit  to 
three  or  more  points  of  interest  will 
give  them  generous  artistic  returns  for 
a  limited  economic  outlay. 

During  the  1 7  mile  circuit,  the  Cul- 
ture Bus  (as  it  has  been  dubbed)  will 
pass  through  1 1  New  York  neighbor- 
hoods, ranging  from  Chelsea  and  the 
garment  district,  to  Harlem  and 
Washington  Heights.  The  total  circuit 
is  clocked  at  an  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes. Although  a  "loop"  suggests  an 
endless  belt  with  no  specific  point  of 
origin,  the  Culture  Loop  will  have,  for 
operational  purposes,  a  point  of  de- 
parture at  Eighth  Avenue  and  West 
Thirty-first  Street. 

Its  course  is  charted  along  Eighth 
Avenue  to  West  Fiftieth  Street,  east  to 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  north  to 
Central  Park  South,  west  to  Broad- 
way, north  to  West  65th  Street,  east  to 
Central  Park  West,  north  to  West 
86th  Street,  west  to  Riverside  Drive 
and  then  straight  up  to  West  157th 
Street.  From  this  northern-most  point, 
the  return  route  will  be  east  to  Broad- 
way, south  to   155th   Street,  east  to 


Amsterdam,  south  to  110th  Street 
(Cathedral  Parkway  or  Central  Park 
North  in  some  terminologies),  and 
east  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Then  directly 
south  to  Forty-second  Street,  east  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (East  River) 
Drive,  south  to  East  34th,  west  to  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  south  to  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Avenue 
and  thence  back  to  the  starting  point 
at  Thirty-first. 

En  route,  the  bus  will  either  pass  or 
come  very  close  to  passing  scores  of 
museums,  galleries,  concert  halls,  reli- 
gious buildings  and  official  land- 
marks. To  mention  but  a  few:  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  His- 
panic Society,  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  the  Jewish  Mu- 
seum, the  Guggenheim  Museum,  the 
Frick  Collection  and  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Add  to  these:  Lincoln 
Center,  Rockefeller  Center,  the  U.N., 
Riverside  Church,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Temple  Emanu- 
El  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  its 
northern  leg,  the  Cultural  Loop  will 
come  within  a  block  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
with  its  stop  at  Fifty-seventh  Street 
and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
Tickets  may  be  bought  in  advance,  or 
purchased  on  the  bus  (where  exact 
change  is  required).  The  schedule  is 
on  a  fifteen  minute  headway,  between 
10  A.M.  and  6  P.M.  Both  the  buses 
and  the  22  stopping  points  have  iden- 
tifying   markers,    featuring    a    laurel 
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Waste  Watcher 
Israel  Proler— 
he  collects 
steel  cans  by 
the  millions 

Israel  Proler  is  one  of  America's 
new  breed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
Chairman  of  Texas-based  Proler 
International  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  America's  environ- 
mental shape.  And  he  is  doing 
something  about  it  by  reclaiming 
everything  from  junked  autos  to 
used  tin  cans. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  10-billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watch- 
ers are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 
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If  you  wonder  who 
reads  this  publication, 
look  around. 

Then  tell  your  ad  agency. 


The  truth  is,  most  people  can't  resist  going  through  our  program  from 
cover  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  readers  take  it  home  and  do 
more  reading  there. 

No  wonder.  Our  articles  are  by  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  arts. 

Our  readers  aren't  just  an  ordinary  group  of  people  either.  They're  the 
world's  greatest  audience;  an  elite  gathering  of  business  leaders,  investors 
and  world  travelers. 

It's  also  a  large  audience.  A  total  of  400,000  people  read  our  programs 
each  month.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly 
Philharmonic  Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS  offers  the  only  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  advertisers  to  reach  this  great  audience  all  at  once. 

So  as  you  turn  our  pages,  it  shouldn't  surprise  you  to  see  leading 
advertisers  in  banking,  entertainment,  travel  and  consumer  products. 

There  are  more  good  reasons  for  joining  them.  But  just  by  looking 
around,  you've  already  seen  the  best  one.  So  why  not  tell  your  ad  agency.  If  you 
give  us  a  call  at  212-541-4520,  we'll  tell  them  too. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  The  world's  greatest  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly  Philharmonic 
Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 


Concert  Notes 


The  administrative  expertise  and 
managerial  know-how  of  Sir  Rudolf 
Bing  have  been  commandeered  by 
Brooklyn  College  to  plan  and  super- 
vise professional  performing  arts 
events  on  behalf  of  the  school  and  the 
community.  After  a  near-record  22 
seasons  of  directing  the  activities  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Bing  was  ap- 
pointed a  Distinguished  Professor  at 
Brooklyn  College  in  1972.  According 
to  John  W.  Kneller,  President  of 
Brooklyn  College:  "In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Sir  Rudolf  will  be  a  key  element 
in  drawing  together  the  cultural  life  of 
the  College  and  the  cultural  life  of  the 
community,  strengthening  both." 
Even  before  he  came  to  New  York, 
Bing  .was  celebrated  in  Great  Britain 
for  his  part  in  managing  the  famous 
opera  festival  in  Glyndebourne,  and 


for  creating  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in 
the  late  forties. 


To  fill  a  week  of  concert  activities  left 
vacant  by  the  absence  of  the  ailing 
Riccardo  Muti  in  Italy  during  Janu- 
ary, the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra extended  the  hospitality  of  its 
podium  to  the  young  conductor  Leon- 
ard Slatkin.  This  was  the  first  appear- 
ance in  the  East  of  Slatkin,  who  has 
been  acting  as  assistant  to  Walter 
Susskind  with  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  However,  the  name 
is  not  by  any  means  unknown  to  mu- 
sic lovers  and  record  listeners.  His  fa- 
ther, Felix  Slatkin,  was  a  well-known 
violinist  who  headed  a  string  en- 
semble in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and 
also  directed  a  number  of  pioneering 


recordings  of  contemporary  music  in 
the  early  years  of  long-playing 
records. 


One  of  the  newer  names  consistently 
encountered  among  those  of  conduc- 
tors and  guest  conductors  here  and 
abroad  is  that  of  Sergiu  Comissiona,  a 
native  of  Romania  who  migrated  to 
Israel  in  1959.  From  the  modest  in- 
volvement of  conducting  the  Haifa 
Symphony,  Comissiona  has  moved  up 
the  ladder  of  directional  involvement 
to  a  number  of  American  cities  in- 
cluding Baltimore,  of  whose  Sym- 
phony he  is  Music  Director.  He 
recently  made  his  debut  as  guest  con- 
ductor in  Dallas,  and  is  also  Music 
Advisor  of  the  Goteberg  Symphony  in 
Sweden. 


Clown  on  a  White  Horse,  by  Chagall 


Wandering  Wayfarer,  by  Oppenheim 


Midsummer  Garden,  by  Bassford 

visual  art 

splendid  offset  color  re- 
productions on  stretched 
artist  canvas  in  a  hand- 
some frame,  a  special  sel- 
ection for  the  amateur  of 
the  performing  arts  by  the 
donald  art  group,  any  one 
for  thirty  dollars  or  the 
entire  group  of  four,  one 
hundred  dollars. 


Overall  size;  frame  included, 
26y2  X  32V2  inches. 
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Leonard  Rose 

continued  from  page  8 


was  that  he  had  earned  the  respect  of 
the  conductors  w^ith  whom  he  worked, 
and  had  been  honored  with  solo  as- 
signments more  often  than  most  or- 
chestral principals,  both  in  concert 
and  on  recordings.) 

In  addition,  Rose  commented,  cel- 
lists are  finally  coming  into  their  own, 
and  building  a  career  as  a  soloist  is 
not  as  hazardous  as  it  might  have 
been  when  he  was  growing  up.  "I 
think  the  cello  is  enjoying  somewhat 
of  a  renaissance  at  this  time,"  he  said. 
"And  I  think  I  am  a  little  bit  respon- 
sible for  this,  at  least  on  the  American 
scene.  I  have  been  on  the  faculty  of 
The  Juilliard  School  for  25  years,  and 
I  have  also  taught  at  Curtis  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  both  places  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  some  rather  re- 
markable talents,  some  of  whom  now 
enjoy  outstanding  positions  with  ma- 
jor orchestras.  The  first  cellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  is  a  student  of 
mine,  plus  six  other  members  of  the 
section.  The  first  cellist  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  three  firsts  in 
Cleveland  [see  above]  have  also  been 
students  of  mine.  I  think  cello  peda- 
gogy has  changed,  and  the  instrument 
is  more  generally  accepted  in  a  solo 
role." 

Commenting  on  his  classes  at 
Juilliard,  Rose  said  that  the  School  is 
now  "cello  rich."  "The  School  has  an 
abundance  of  cello  players,"  said  he. 
"I  think  there  are  some  42  cellists  now 
at  Juilliard.  That  is  a  lot.  They  have 
enough  cellists  to  fill  the  School's 
three  orchestras.  But  going  beyond 
Juilliard  and  the  other  important  mu- 
sic schools,  I  think  that  more  fine  tal- 
ent in  all  instrumental  areas  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  surface.  This  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
We    have    the    best    of   the    Russian 


school  of  string  players  and  teachers. 
We  can  combine  it  with  the  best  of 
the  German  school,  and  the  best  of  the 
French  school." 

Discussing  instrumental  areas  other 
than  his  own,  the  cellist  said  that  he 
thought  the  oboe  is  played  consist- 
ently better  in  the  United  States. 
"One  of  the  reasons  for  this,"  he  ex- 
plained, "is  that  Marcel  Tabuteau, 
who  died  within  the  last  ten  years, 
taught  most  of  the  fine  oboe  players  in 
this  country.  He  was  the  great  first 
oboist  of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
whom  Stokowski  brought  from 
France  as  a  relatively  young  man,  and 
for  many  many  years,  he  continued  to 
play  with  Ormandy,  and  to  teach  at 
Curtis.  He  set  the  example  for  a  whole 
generation  of  oboe  players,  who  are 
now  passing  his  influence  on  to  their 
students.  And  so  it  has  been  with 
many  musicians." 

A  crowded  concert  schedule  keeps 
Rose  away  from  home  for  the  better 
part  of  the  year.  "Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample," he  said,  "I  estimated  that  I 
was  away  about  IOV2  months.  It  is  tir- 
ing traveling  so  much,  but  when  one 
wants  to  do  it,  it  shouldn't  be  any 
other  way.  There  is  something  about 
the  thrill  of  performing  in  front  of  a 
live  audience  and  the  challenge  of  the 
repertoire.  You  know  they  say  that  the 
cello  repertoire  is  not  that  great.  True, 
it  is  not  as  great  as  the  piano  reper- 
toire. But  nevertheless,  there  is  still 
enough  there  to  keep  you  hopping. 
For  instance,  in  a  five  week  period  I 
played  seven  concertos  and  two  recital 
programs.  There  is  really  a  lot  of  mu- 
sic there.  On  tour  it  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult because  most  of  the  material  has 
to  be  prepared  in  advance." 

Spending  the  better  part  of  the  year 
traveling  from  city  to  city,  Rose  feels 
that  daily  practice  is  essential  for  him. 
"I  believe  in  practice,"  he  said.  "I  try 
to  practice  as  much  as  I  reasonably 
can.  On  the  day  of  a  concert  I  will  not 
practice  so  much,  possibly  two  hours 
in  the  morning.  This  is  to  avoid  fa- 
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tigue.  I  try  to  save  all  my  energy  for 
the  concert.  I  often  practice  four  to 
five  hours  vs^hile  on  the  road.  One  of 
the  reasons  I  do  it  is  because  I  feel  I 
have  to.  But  more  accurately,  I  want 
to.  I  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself  be- 
fore I  walk  out  on  the  stage  to  play, 
that  I  have  done  as  much  as  I  hu- 
manly can  to  prepare  for  the  concert." 

Rose  remembers  when  touring  was 
a  much  more  tiring,  and  time-con- 
suming activity.  Before  air  travel  be- 
came the  accepted  mode  of  transport, 
it  often  took  performers  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  to  get  from  one  city 
to  the  next.  "The  airplane  has  cer- 
tainly changed  this  profession  radi- 
cally," he  noted.  "I  was  with  Casals 
this  past  summer  in  Israel,  not  long 
before  he  died  at  nearly  97.  Most  of 
his  touring  was  done  before  he  was  60 
years  old.  I  would  say  that  for  about 
25  years  he  maintained  an  extremely 
active  touring  schedule.  I  asked  him 
how  much  repertoire  he  had  to  carry 
with  him  on  tour  in  those  years.  He 
quickly  said,  'two  concertos  and  one 
recital  program.'  I  think  his  answer 
was  quite  revealing.  It  is  not  that  he 
didn't  know  more.  He  most  certainly 
did  know  more.  To  keep  in  concert 
pitch  this  was  all  he  needed,  because  it 
used  to  take  three  or  four  days,  and 
possibly  a  week,  to  get  from  city  to 
city.  There  were  no  airplanes.  Now 
the  situation  is  entirely  different.  I 
very  often  play  three  concerts  a  week 
in  different  places." 

"Has  the  fuel  shortage  affected  your 
touring  schedule,"  I  asked. 

"As  of  this  moment,"  Rose  an- 
swered, "not  very  seriously.  There  are 
a  few  less  airplanes  but  I  can  always 
find  a  flight.  However,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be  like  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Looking  back  on  his  formidable  ca- 
reer, Rose  observed  that  today's  per- 
formers are  presented  with  many  new 
opportunities.  "When  I  was  a  boy,"  he 
recalls,  "there  were  few  important 
competitions  that  one  could  win  and 


be  immediately  catapulted  into  the 
international  scene,  such  as  the 
Tchaikovsky  competition,  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  Award  in  Brussels,  the 
Naumburg  Award  in  the  United 
States  and  others.  When  young  people 
win  one  of  these  competitions  they  are 
immediately  thrust  into  the  limelight. 
We  didn't  have  such  opportunities 
when  I  was  young.  The  only  thing  we 
had  was  the  Naumburg  competition, 
which  allowed  a  youngster  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  free  debut  in  New  York.  It 
is  only  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
economically  attractive  for  young  art- 
ists to  enter  the  musical  profession. 
They  can  now  earn  a  respectable  liv- 
ing. Year  round  employment  and  the 
advent  of  festivals  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  certainly  made  the 
musician's  career  more  attractive." 

A  prized  possession,  cherished  and 
guarded  by  Rose  since  1952,  is  his 
Amati  cello,  dated  1662.  "It  is  an  un- 
usual instrument,"  said  Rose.  "There 
were  four  men  by  the  name  of  Amati. 
My  cello  was  made  by  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  Nicolo  Amati.  He 
was  the  teacher  of  Stradivari  and 
Guarneri  and  most  of  the  great  violin 
makers  that  followed.  In  1662,  when 
this  cello  was  made,  Stradivari  was  1 6 
years  old  and  an  apprentice  of  Nicolo 
Amati.  Nicolo  Amati  made  only  seven 
cellos.  I  think  mine  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  I  am  very  fortunate  to 
have  it.  I  should  mention  that  Nicolo 
Amati's  grandfather  was  Andrea 
Amati.  He  lived  in  the  16th  century. 
He  allegedly  perfected  the  modern 
day  design  of  the  violin  and  the  cello." 

Owning  an  Amati  cello  is  like  own- 
ing a  valuable  painting  that  appre- 
ciates with  age.  In  the  cellist's  travels 
about  the  world  it  is  his  cello  that  re- 
ceives first  consideration,  before  his 
luggage  and  sometimes  before  the  art- 
ist himself.  Rose's  Amati  cello  is  a  pre- 
cision tool,  necessary  for  the  artist  who 
aspires  to  draw  only  the  purest,  and 
most  resonant  sounds  from  his  instru- 
ment. ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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Monday,  March  1 1,  at  8:00 

DENVER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Brian  Priestman,  Conductor 

John  Ogdon,  Piano 

Works  of  Ciierubini,  Shostakovich, 

Richard  Rodney  Bennett,*  Dvorak 

*N.Y.  Premiere  of  "Concerto  for 

Orchestra" 

(I.F.V.O.*) 

Tuesday,  March  12,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Wednesday,  March  13,  at  8:00 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

William  Steinberg,  Conductor 

Marilyn  Home,  Soprano 

Works  of  Schubert,  Mahler,  Beethoven 

Thursday,  March  14,  at  8:00 
CARMEL  QUINN 

Friday,  March  15,  at  8:00 
JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL,  Flute 

Saturday,  March  16,  at  2:30 

Orchestra  conducted  by  CHARLOTTE 

BERGEN 

Monteverdi's  "La  Favola  L'Orfeo" 

Saturday,  March  16,  at  9:45 

DAVID  BAR-ILLAN,  Piano 

Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 

Committee  for  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  in 

Jerusalem 

Sunday,  March  1 7,  at  3:00 

ALFRED  BRENDEL,  Piano 

Works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schumann 

Sunday,  March  1 7,  at  8:00 
YEHORAM  GAON,  Israeli  singer 

Monday,  March  18,  at  8:00 
YEHORAM  GAON,  Israeli  singer 

Wednesday,  March  20,  at  8:00 
GINA  BACHAUER,  Piano 


Thursday,  March  21,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 


Saturday,  March  23,  at  8:00 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7 

Sunday,  March  24,  at  3:00 
GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 
Pinchas  Zukerman,  Viola 
Works  of  Haydn,  Brahms,  Mendelssohn 

Sunday,  March  24,  at  8:00 

LYDIA  NIKOLSKAYA,  Lyric  soprano 

Monday,  March  25,  at  8:00 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor 

Jerome  Hines,  Bass 

Rutgers  University  Choir 

Works  of  Barber,  Strauss,  Mussorgsky 

Tuesday,  March  26,  at  8:00 

HANDEL  SOCIETY  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Stephen  Simon,  Conductor 

"Alcina" 

Wednesday,  March  27,  at  8:00 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  Piano 

Thursday,  March  28,  at  8:00 

BIRJU  MAHARAJ  AND  COMPANY 

Kathak,  the  dance  of  northern  India 

Friday,  March  29,  at  8:00 
THE  COLLEGIATE  CHORALE 
Richard  Westenburg,  Conductor 
Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt" 

Saturday,  March  30,  at  8:00 
MILES  DAVIS 

Sunday,  March  31,  at  3:00 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM,  Piano 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  Violin 


Culture  Bus 
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wreath  encircling  the  route  number 
(M  41)  and  the  v^ords  "Culture  Bus." 

As  an  adjunct  to  Culture  Bus  Loop 
I,  the  New  York  Transit  Authority  has 
developed  another  service  that  takes 
passengers  into  lower  Manhattan  and 
some  of  the  historically  important 
areas  of  Brooklyn.  Culture  Bus  Loop 
II  (B  88),  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
goes  to  Foley  Square,  Chinatown, 
South  Street  Seaport  Museum, 
Fraunces  Tavern,  the  Staten  Island 
Ferry,  Battery  Park,  the  Financial 
District  (Wall  Street  and  bordering 
historic  points),  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, Greenwich  Village,  etc.  In 
Brooklyn  a  few  points  of  interest  are 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Prospect 
Park,  Prospect  Park  Zoo  and 
Brooklyn  Heights.  The  schedule  is  in 
effect  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays  between  9  AM  and  6  PM. 
For  a  charge  of  one  dollar,  ticket  hold- 
ers can  get  on  and  off  at  any  of  the  29 
stops  as  often  as  they  choose. 

Says  Mr.  Ronan:  "The  key  to  the 
Culture  Bus  loops  is  flexibility.  One 
rider  can  choose  to  stay  aboard  for  the 
full  circuit,  for  viewing  purposes.  An- 
other—photographer or  sketcher  per- 
haps—may elect  to  leave  at  every  one 
of  the  stops  for  ten  or  15  minutes  of 
work,  and  then  catch  the  next  bus." 
Furthermore,  he  emphasizes:  "They 
will  be  riding  in  buses  that  would  oth- 
erwise stand  idle  in  the  garages." 
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Culture  Bus  stops 


1  8  Ave.  &  31  Street 

2  8  Ave.  &  40  Street 

3  7  Ave.  &  50  Street 

4  6  Ave.  &  53  Street 

5  6  Ave.  &  59  Street 

6  Columbus  Circle-59  Street 

7  Columbus  Ave.  &  65  Street 

8  Central  Park  West  &  79  Street 

9  Riverside  Drive  &  1 20  Street 

1 0  Broadway  &  1 55  Street 

1 1  Amsterdam  Ave.  &  1 1 2  Street 


12  5  Ave.  &  104  Street 

13  5  Ave.  &  90  Street 

14  5  Ave.  &  81  Street 

15  5  Ave.  &  72  Street 

16  5  Ave.  &  64  Street 

17  5  Ave.  &  59  Street 

18  5  Ave.  &  51  Street 

19  5  Ave.  &  42  Street 

20  Vanderbilt  Ave.  &  42  Street 

21  1  Ave.  &  42  Street 

22  5  Ave.  &  34  Street 
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1  Borough  Hall— Brooklyn  Heights 
(Court  Street— Remsen  Street) 

2  Atlantic  Ave.— Court  Street 

3  Atlantic  Ave.-4  Ave.  (LIRR) 

4  Grand  Army  Plaza 

5  Bartel  Pritchard  Square 

6  Park  Circle 

7  Ocean  Ave.— Parkside  Ave. 

8  Ocean  Ave.— Flatbush  Ave. 

9  Flatbush  Ave.— Grand  Army  Plaza 

10  Flatbush  Ave.-4  Ave.  (LIRR) 

11  Bowery— Hester  Street 

12  Bowery— Delancey  Street 

13  3  Ave.  &  St.  Marks  Place 

14  3  Ave.  &  23  Street 
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15  1  Ave.  &  42  Street 

16  Vanderbilt  Ave.  &  42  Street 

17  7  Ave.  &  42  Street 

18  7  Ave.  &  34  Street 

19  5  Ave.  &  23  Street 

20  5  Ave.  &  9  Street 

21  Christopher  Street— Greenwich  Ave. 

22  7  Ave.  South— Barrow  Street 

23  Broadway— Park  Place 

24  Broadway— Cortlandt  Street 

25  Broadway— Rector  Street 

26  South  Ferry 

27  Water  Street-Broad  Street 

28  Pearl  Street— Fulton  Street 

29  Bowery— Bayard  Street 
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This  fine  new  residence  was  created 
for  the  new  New  ^rk  lifestyle. 

ARK 

oo 

AT  79TH  ST. 


=^ 


Apartment  hotel  services  and  conveniences  at 
The  Park  900  set  a  new  standard  of  excellence 
for  in-tow/n  residences ...  for  the  new  New  York 
lifestyle.  Here  you  reside  in  one  of  the  city's  most 
traditionally  fine  communities,  only  minutes  from 
the  city's  business  and  cultural  centers.  Here  you 
reside  in  an  architecturally  distinguished  new 
residence  where  staff  demonstrates  true  concern 
for  your  comfort,  convenience  and  security.  The 
Park  900 ...  for  the  new  New  York  lifestyle. 

•  Complete  housekeeping  services  under  the  direction 

of  a  resident  housekeeper 

•  Gourmet  dining  in  private  salons  or  your  apartment 

•  Lobby  desk  and  telephone  answering  service 

•  Attended  elevators     •  Attended  garage  on  premises 


V 


1,2  & 3  bedroom  apartments  •  Immediate  occupancy 
Renting  Office  on  Premises  (212)  35^1430 

RENTING  &  MANAGING  AGENT:  DOUGLAS  L.  ELLIMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 
575  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022,  (212)  371-2000 


J 


AVAILABLE  FOR 
STAFF  HOUSING 


95 

Apartments 
for  lease. 

House  Built  in  1963. 


Ideally  suited  for  school,  in- 
stitution, legation,  embassy, 
business  headquarters  or 
residences. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln 
Center,  the  Coliseum,  Car- 
negie Hall,  theater  district, 
convenient  to  bus  and  sub- 
way lines. 


Available  vacant  soon 


For  complete  details,  write: 

Leon  Weiser  Associates 
401  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1 001 9 


Hom& 
Hardart 


FOR 


•  CONVENIENCE 

•  QUALITY 

•  ECONOMY 

Down  the  block  from 
Carnegie  Hall  at 
104  W.  57  Street 
Open  daily  /  7  AM  to  9  PM 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty  — and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
/C^Am^fiPK*  Baloon  for  a  quick 

answer  and  TLIC 

GINGER 
MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONHALS  BALOON—63rd  St    At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  M AN—SI  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7.272 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    DN    BROADWAY 

BETWEEN  62nd  &  63rd  STREETS 

NEW  YORK    CITY 
Tel.   JU    2-Bl  2S 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

DIRECTORY  OF 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Box  Office  (247-7459)  Hours:  10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.— Monday  through  Saturday; 
12  Noon  to  5  P.M.— Sunday  and  legal 
holidays.  Note:  The  Box  Office  is  not 
open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the 
Hall.  Box  Office  hours  are  extended  to 
8:30  P.M.  on  weekdays  when  there  is  to 
be  a  performance  that  evening. 

Cafe  Carnegie  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  left  of  the  Parquet.  Food, 
liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served  be- 
fore, during  and  after  each  concert. 
Cafe  Carnegie  also  provides  an  elegant 
setting  for  receptions  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concerts  and  other  events  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  information  call  586- 
6208. 

Refreshment  bars  are  located  on  the 
2nd  Tier,  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony 
floors. 

Elevator  service  to  the  Dress  Circle  and 
Balcony  is  available  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Studio  entrance  at  154 
West  57th  Street. 

Smoking  and  the  lighting  of  matches 
are  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Main 
Hall.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars 
and  in  the  lobbies. 

Public  telephones  are  located  off  the 
Parquet  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  side, 
in  the  57th  Street  lobby  (studio  en- 
trance) ,  in  the  ladies'  lounge  on  the  First 
and  Second  Tier  levels. 

Lost  and  found  articles  should  be  re- 
ported or  turned  in  at  the  House  Man- 
ager's Office  at  the  56th  Street  Entrance. 
Or  call  265-9651. 

Men's  rest  rooms  are  off  the  Parquet, 
on  the  2nd  Tier  level  and  off  the  Dress 
Circle  and  Balcony. 

Ladies'  rest  rooms  are  on  all  levels  of 
the  Main  Hall. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  obtained  for  use 
from  the  street  to  seat  locations.  For 
information,  call  House  Manager's  Of- 
fice, 247-1350. 

The  management  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property 
of  patrons  unless  these  items  are 
checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take 
coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  dur- 
ing performances  may  give  their  seat  lo- 
cations to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
House  Manager. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use 

of  recording  devices  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

For  rental  information  Call  or  write: 
247-1350,  Booking  Manager,  Suite  100, 
Carnegie  Hall,  154  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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MMiK  MlIPe 


L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  D 
$11.50. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CATTLEMAN  WEST  &  THE  CATTLEMAN,  51  St.  &  7  Ave. 
and  5  East  45  St.  265-1737;  MO  1-1200.  Great  steaks,  sea- 
food &  salads  in  opulent  San  Francisco  splendor.  D  En- 
tree: $3.50-$8.95.  Daily  L  &  D.  Free  self-parking  after  5  PM. 


ECLAIR,  141  W.  72nd  St.  873-7700.  Continental  pastry 
shop  and  restaurant.  Superb  Viennese-Hungarian  cuisine 
Beers  &  Wines.  Open  daily  till  1  A.M.  Special  L  $1.55- 
$2.50,  Sat.  $3.50.  Comp.  D  $4.95-$5.95.  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
$5.75-$6.25.  Complimentary  glass  of  wine  with  dinner. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri. -Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


ENRICO  &  PAGLIERI,  7th  Avenue  near  51st  Street;  64 
West  11th  Street.  Charming  Italian  ristorante.  D  features 
unlim.  beer,  wine,  sangria,  antipasto— plus  Italian  spec.  fr. 
$3.95-$6.25.  L&  D  at  51st  St.;  1 1th  D  only.  Casual. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  1 38  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L  D  &  S  until  11;30  P.M. 
Fri.  1  A.M.;  Sat.  1  A.M.;  Sun.  1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  0  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


JUSTIN,  44  W  58  Street  (751-8897).  Superior  American- 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  a  spacious,  comfortable 
club-like  ambiance  L  a  la  carte  entrees  are  $3  25-$8.95.  D 
$6.95-$9.95.  including  salad  and  potato  or  vegetable 
Closed  Sunday 


LA  CREPE.  57  W  56,  247-1136:  158  W  44,  CI  6-5388:  59 
Nassau,  RE  2-8680:  15  Greenwich  Ave..  CH  3-2555:  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.).  TR  4-6900,  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts.  75e  to  $4  25 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  t>oards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1 .95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  Bway  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  SALOON,  48  W.  63  St  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.15  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 

with  show  folk  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1 .85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 

RIKYU,  21 0  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $4-$4.95,  a  la  carte  $.75-$4.00. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  Bway  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk.  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  bhni,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  hote  $7.50-$1 1 .75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$1 1.50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7.95-$1 1 .50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT,  4  E.  36  St  686-4622.  Praised  by  all  major 
restaurant  editors.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its  best,  served  in 
leisure  and  comfort.  L,  a  la  carte  $4.75-$6.25:  Comp  D 
$7.75-$8.95,  with  a  la  carte  $4.75-$6.25.  Open  daily.  No 
parking  problems  after  7  PM. 


LICHEE  TREE,  45  E.  8  St.  GR  5-0555.  An  elaborate,  luxu- 
rious Chinese  restaurant  featuring  specialties  from  all  the 
provinces.  L  $1.85-$3.50:  D  $3.75-$7.  A  la  carte  at  L  &  0 
$3-$1 5.  Sunday  brunch  $4.50  &  $6.50. 

THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  4  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  1110  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1 .00 

from  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall 
&  City  Center  theaters.  Valid  on  day 
of  performance  only,  Sunday 
through  Friday. 

TOWER  PARKING 

"  68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 

"^  69  Street  &  Broadway 

''  51  W.  56  Street,  (bet  5&6  Aves.) 

"  140  W.  51  Street,  (bet.  6&7  Aves.) 


^-^3  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 
After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 
for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 
Lurtcheon  •  Dinner  •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 
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COCKTAILS     • 
4  P.M.— 12 

Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


lb  free  the  serfs 
Alexander  1 1 
was  bribed  with 
Cotelette 
a  la  Kiev! 


comCji 

be  inspireil 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 
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Ct>eof  the 
pice  new  tbif>^ 
about  New\brH... 

y^        DON   BERGMAN'S 

ex     44  WEST  58th  STREET 
bet.  5th  &  6th  Aves. 

A  fine  new  restiiurant  conceived 

in  the  tradition  of  a  bygone 

era  when  gracious  dining 

was  a  way  of  life. 

LUNCH  •  COCKTAILS' 

DINNKH 

American -Continental 

C  uisine 

Res.:  751-8897 


FEBRUARY-MARCH 

Presentations  of  The  Carnegie  Hail  Corporation 

-Evenings  at  8:00- 

Tuesday,  February  5 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  piano 

MOZART     Piano    Concerto    in    D    minor, 
K.  466;  STRAVINSKY  Tine  Firebird,  com- 
plete ballet  music 
Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Thursday,  February  21 

NETHERLANDS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

First  Time  in  America 

ALL-MOZART    PROGRAM    Divertimento 
in    E-flat    Major,    K.    166;   Serenade    in   C 
Minor,    K.   388;  Serenade   in   B-flat  Major, 
K.  361  ("Grand  Partita") 

Tickets:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 

Wednesday,  March  13 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 

William  Steinberg,  conductor 
Marilyn  Home,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 

MAHLER    Rijckert  Songs  and  Songs  of  a 

Wayfarer 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Wednesday,  February  6  and 
Thursday,  February  7 

AWAJI  PUPPET  THEATER 

Extraordinary    near-life  size  puppets  from 
Japan.     Each     performance    includes    four 
plays  with  musicians  and  narrator-chanter. 

Tickets,  each  concert:  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Wednesday,  February  27 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY 

Thomas  Schippers,  conducting 
Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano 

WAGNER  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man";     WAGNER      Wesendonck      Songs; 
WAGNER     Introduction     and    Aria    from 
"Tannhauser",     Act    II;    BRAHMS    Sym- 
phony No.  2 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Sunday,  March  17  at  3:00 

ALFRED  BRENDEL,piano 

HAYDN  Sonata  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  59 
BEETHOVEN  Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126 
BEETHOVEN  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  101 
SCHUMANN    Fantasy   in  C  Major,  Op.  17 

Tickets:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 

Wednesday,  February  13 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lorin  Maazel,  conducting 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

BEETHOVEN      Overture     to     "Egmont"; 
SIEGMEISTER    Symphony    No.    4    (N.Y. 
Premiere):  DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Friday,  March  1 

CONTEMPORARY  CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE 

Arthur  Weisberg,  director 

An     unusual     evening    of    modern    music- 
theater. 

Tickets:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 

Sunday,  March  24  at  3:00 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Pinchas  Zukerman,  viola 

HAYDN  Quartet  in  D  Major,  Op.  20,  No. 

4 

BRAHMS  Quartet  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  67, 

No.  3 

MENDELSSOHN    Quintet  in  B-flat  Major, 

Op.  87. 

Tickets:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 

Thursday,  February  14  and 
Friday,  February  15 

MAURICE  BEJART 

presents     the     principal     dancers    of    The 
Ballet  of  the  XXth   Century   in   Karlheinz 
Stockhausen's    "STIMMUNG"     with     the 
Collegium    Vocale  of  Cologne.   Only   New 
York  Performances. 

Tickets,  each  event:  $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00, 
$5.00,  $4.00 

Monday,  March  1 1 , 

DENVER  SYMPHONY 

Brian  Priestman,  conductor 
John  Ogdon,  piano 

CHERUBINI  Overture  to  "Anacr6on" 
SHOSTAKOVICH    Piano   Concerto  No.   2 
RICHARD      RODNEY      BENNETT     Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  (N.Y.  Premiere) 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 
Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Monday,  March  25 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  conductor 
Jerome  Hines,  bass 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 
STRAUSS    Suite    from    "Der    Rosenkava- 
lier" 

MUSSORGSKY   Prologue  and  Coronation 
Scene  from   "Boris  Godunoff,"  with  Rut- 
gers University  Choir 
Tickets:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 

Wednesday,  February  20 

THE  MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  conducting 
Martha  Argerich,  piano 

DRUCKMAN     Incenters    (N.Y.    Premiere); 
RAVEL      Piano     Concerto     in     G     Major; 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  3 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

All    prices  are   per  seat.  Mail   orders  are 
available  up  to  two  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert.  Make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  154  West  57th 
Street,    New    York,    N.Y.    10019.    Please 
enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

Thursday,  March  28 

BIRJU  MAHARAJ  AND  COMPANY 

An    unusual    performance    of    Kathak,   the 
dance  of  northern  In'dia,  revolving  around 
the  story   of   Krishna  and  his  consort,  the 
milkmaid  Radha. 
Tickets:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking.ls  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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DEWAK'S  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  ^^ White  LabeV) 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  »  86.8  PROOf  •  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


DENNIS  SMITH 

HOME:  Garrison,  New  York 

AGE:  32 

PROFESSION:  New  York  City  Fireman. 
M.A.,  B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Literature. 

HOBBIES:  Irish  poetry,  guitar,  bagpipes. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  "Memoirs,"  by 
William  Butler  Yeats 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Author  of 

best  selling  book,  "Report  From  Engine  Co.  82." 

QUOTE:  "Many  people  still  think  of  the  firefighter 
as  a  checker-playing,  suspenders-wearing  man 
who  occasionally  rescues  kittens  from 
treetops.  It  is  a  brutal,  grimy  job  in  which 
highly-coordinated,  split-second  action 
determines  whether  or  not  a  life  will  be  saved." 

PROFILE:  Studious  and  hardworking. 
Completely  dedicated  to  a  dangerous 
profession. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


y^UtriCntlC*  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  butfew  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebrides.  Dewor's  nevcT  varies. 
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IS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION 

Our  two-story  furnished  model  is  open  to  the  public.  Interior  appointments  such  as  the  lobby,  corridors,  indoor  swimming  pool, 
and  a  selection  of  model  apartments  may  also  be  viewed  between  the  hours  of  10:00  and  6:00,  seven  days  a  week.  Apartments 
available  from  $61,000  to  $230,000. 
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THIRTY  BOUTIQUES  AT  WATERGATE 

600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW 

WEEKDAYS  11-7  SUNDAYS  12-6 

RESTAURANT  UNTIL  11:30  PM 

LOUNGE  UNTIL  2:30  AM 

GARAGE  24  HRS 


TheHaroldPrinceMusical 

Jean  Simmons  stars  in  the  latest  example  of  TheHaroldPrinceMusical 
at  the  Opera  House  beginning  March  19th 


Asa  generic  term,TheHaroldPrince- 
f^L  Musical  has  entered  the  lexicon 
/ — ^  of  the  American  musical  thea- 
.M.  -Jkh.  tre.  It  will  never  be  fully  de- 
fined because  it  is  not  a  static  entity  with 
fixed  constituent  parts.  As  a  continuous- 
ly evolving  phenomenon,  the  thing  has 
more  damned  moving,  changing,  disap- 
pearing, materializing,  and  sometimes  al- 
together mystifying  parts  than  a  magici- 
an's trunk.  Prince  himself  would  not  shrug 
off  the  magician's  cloak  as  metaphorical 
description  of  his  styUstic  stamp.  In  dis- 
cussing his  own  shows  he  often  refers  to 
that  staple  commodity  of  the  prestidigi- 
tator's art— surprise.  "The  whole  thing  is, 
I  want  to  break  what  is  expected,"  he  has 
said.  "It  becomes  that  simple— trying  to 
excite  on  stage  by  using  different  devices, 
by  taking  people  by  surprise." 

Among  other  surprises  is  the  scope  of 
the  producer's  financial  and  artistic  suc- 
cess. Given  the  nature  of  the  Broadway 
beast,  even  the  most  seasoned  producers 
in  the  business  cannot  count  on  success 
these  days.  With  Harold  Prince,  success 
hasbecomeahabit.  Starting  with  the  1954 
Pajama  Game,  his  first  produced  show, 
the  46-year-old  Prince  has  won  eight  An- 
toinette Perry  ("Tony")  Awards  for  "Best 
Musical."  Six  of  his  shows  won  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Award  for  "Best  Mu- 
sical," and  one,  Fiorello!,  copped  the 
1960  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  addition.  Prince 
wasawardedthreeTony  citations  for  "Best 
Director"  for  his  work  on  Cabaret,  Com- 


pany and  Follies.  Forgetting  awards  and 
citations  for  a  moment,  to  measure  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  popular  appeal,  the  gauge 
of  Prince's  professional  acumen  is  better 
evaluated  by  the  phenomenal  history  of 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  the  longest-running 
and  best-beloved  show  in  the  history  of 
the  American  musical  theatre. 

Using  another,  and  far  more  important 
yardstick.  Prince  productions  are  also  suc- 
cesses as  theatre  art.  Not  always,  and  nev- 
er totally.  But  significantly.  And  some- 
times, even  when  a  show  makes  the  most 
daring  assaults  on  musical-theatre  conven- 
tions, it  can  still  fail  to  win  a  large  audi- 
ence or  to  achieve  the  status  of  a  com- 
mercial hit.  The  brilliant  but  acerbic  Ca- 
baret offended  many  people  with  its  un- 
compromising portrait  of  pre-War  BerUn, 
and  its  sharp  insinuation  of  a  connection 
between  that  society  and  ours.  The  wry- 
ly ironic  Company  alienated  audiences 
who  were  bred  on  the  traditional  musical. 
Advances  made  by  composer/lyricist  Ste- 
phen Sondheim  in  Follies  and  A  Little 
Night  Music  simply  confounded  some 
theatregoers  who  weren't  wiUing  to  ex- 
pand their  definition  of  what  a  musical 
"should"  be. 

For  all  the  wild  disparity  of  the  shows 
he  has  produced  and  directed,  they  are 
united  in  subject  in  one  significant  way: 
whatever  the  theme,  it  is  unconventional; 
and  if  at  all  traditional,  it  has  never  been 
treated  quite  this  way  before.  His  first 
show,  Pajama  Game,  made  laughter  and 


by  Marilyn  Stasio 


light  of  the  unHkely  situation  of  a  labor 
strike  in  a  factory.  Fiorello!  was  concoct- 
ed of  the  reality  of  ward-heel  politics; 
Damn  Yankees,  of  the  turn-off  jock  ma- 
terial of  baseball;  in  West  Side  Story,  teen- 
age gangs  rumbled  on  rough  Manhattan 
streets;  in  Forum,  Roman  slaves  duped 
their  masters;  Tenderloin  was  set  in  an 
1880's  hell-hole  of  vice  and  corruption; 
the  focal  figure  in  New  Girl  in  Town  was 
a  tubercular  prostitute;  in  Fiddler,  it  was 
a  Russian  Jew  living  an  oppressed  ghetto 
life.  Even  the  unremarkable  Superman! 
mocked  a  beloved  American  hero  and 
hooted  at  us  for  putting  our  childish  faith 
in  all  such  cardboard  heroes. 
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In  Prince's  most  recent  shows,  the  harsh 
realism  of  both  themes  and  characters  is 
more  boldly  stated,  and  with  progressive- 
ly fewer  concessions  to  the  sugar-coated 
romantic  formulas  of  the  conventional 
musical-comedy  genre. 

If  more  realistic  subject  matter  is  one 
characteristic  of  Prince's  style,  a  more 
realistic  treatment  of  it  is  another.  One 
dominantcharacter  appears  cverand  again 
in  a  number  of  guises  in  Prince-directed 
shows— the  unsentimental,  worldly-wise, 
philosophically  cynical  Survivor  of  Life. 
In  Cabaret,  it  is  the  Brechtian  landlady 
Fraulein  Schneider,  who  hangs  on  by  ac- 
cepting hfe's  blows  and  capitulating  to 
its  indignities.  She  surveys  her  world  and 
says:  "You  learn  how  to  settle  for  what 
you  get.  So  who  cares?  So  what?"  In 
Follies,  the  hang-in-there-baby  expert  is 
Carlotta,  the  faded  movie  queen,  who 
says  it  all  in  the  survivor's  manifesto,  "I'm 
Still  Here."  The  character  reappears  as 
Zorba,  who  declares:  "I  live  as  if  I  will 
die  the  next  minute,"  as  the  immortal 
Tevye  in  Fiddler;  as  the  pragmatic  Joanne 
in  Company;  as  the  unsentimental  Petra 
jn  Night  Music;  and  as  the  indomitable 
Old  Lady  in  Candide.  The  survivor  is,  in 
fact,  a  regular  and  dependent  fixture  in 
all  of  Prince's  latest  work.  It  is  tempting 
to  see  in  him  the  spokesman  for  a  philo- 
sophical attitude  that  penetrates  all  these 
later  works:  Regardless  of  how  corrupt 
(Cabaret),  painful  (Zorba),  empty  (Com- 
pany), cruel  (Fiddler),  unsatisfying  (Fol- 
lies), silly  (Night  Music),  or  thoroughly 
depraved  (Candide)  this  world  of  ours 


may  be,  one  goes  on  living,  gratefully 
snatching  at  such  fragments  of  happiness 
as  life  will  allow,  on  the  way  to  the  grave. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  theatre's 
concepts  of  "proper"  subjects  and  their 
treatment  for  the  musical,  director  Prince 
has  introduced  a  number  of  expansive 
technical  innovations.  Visually,  he  has 
freed  the  musical  from  the  pigeon-hole 
conventions  of  its  past  by  bringing  to  the 
stage  a  stylistic  fluidity  usually  associated 
with  film  and  dance.  Beginning  with  Zor- 
ba, he  opened  up  his  playing  area,  des- 
troying its  traditional  time-and-space  con- 
finements and  making  it  an  open  space 
where  all  elements  can  co-exist.  In  subse- 
quent shows  he  has  developed  and  honed 
this  technique:  in  Company,  the  charac- 
ters refuse  to  be  restrained,  but  intrude 
on  each  other's  playing  areas  as  they  in- 
trude on  each  other's  lives,  a  device  fur- 
ther refined  in  Night  Music.  In  Follies, 
time  and  space  disintegrate  altogether,  as 
characters  from  past  and  present  move 
freely  in  and  out  of  all  dimensions,  collid- 
ing on  the  way.  In  Candide,  all  boundaries 
disappear  and  stage  characters  not  only 
leap  across  countries  and  generations  but 
even  cavort  among  the  audience's  own 
once-sacrosanct  precinct.  These  are  tech- 
niques pioneered  not  by  Prince  but  in  film 
and  dance,  and  by  the  experimental  thea- 
tre. The  marvel  of  the  director's  achieve- 
ments is  that  he  has  translated  these  in- 
ventions within  the  traditional  framework 
of  the  musical  theatre  genre,  and  that  he 
has  made  them  work. 

An  incalculable  slice  of  Prince's  success 


Far  left:  poster  art  for  A  Little  Night  Music  at  the  Opera  House,  March  19th. 
TheHaroldPrinceMusical,  top-to-bottom:  Zero  Mostel  in  Fiddler  on  the  Roof; 
////  Haworth  leads  the  KitKatKlub  Girls  in  Cabaret;  Larry  Kert  and  the  cast 
of  Company;  the  gorgeous  chorus  of  Follies. 
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is  shared  by  such  men  as  Stephen  Sond- 
heim,  Bock  and  Harnick, Kan der  and  Ebb, 
the  musicmen  whose  vital  talents  are  so 
crucial  to  his  shows.  But  it  is  Prince  the 
director  who  has  shaped  their  musical  in- 
vention to  stretch  familiar  musical  thea- 
tre forms.  Company  stunned  the  pundits 
by  banishing  the  chorus  and  leaving  all 
the  musical  chores  to  the  cast.  But  direc- 
tor Prince  had  introduced  producer  Prince 
to  the  technique  seven  years  earlier,  in 
She  Loves  Me.  In  A  Little  Night  Music, 
the  traditional  chorus  is  reduced  to  a  quin- 
tet, singing  commentators  on  the  action 
who  function  rather  as  a  Greek  chorus 
does  in  calssical  tragedy.  But  Prince  had 
already  tried  out  the  Greekchorus  bit  five 
years  earlier,  with  a  real  chorus  of  Greeks 
in  Zorba.  In  this  show,  as  in  Company, 
the  chorus  not  only  ampHfied  the  action 
and  commented  on  the  characters  but 
were  themselves  the  characters,  whose 
roles  they  assumed  and  dropped  when- 
ever the  plot  demanded.  Candide-']wsX  to 
round  things  off  neatly— goes  all  the  way 
back  to  She  Loves  Me,  with  a  small  cast 
acting  as  its  own  chorus  (and  tripling  and 
quadrupling  in  all  the  roles,  as  well). 

In  all  the  musical  changes  Prince  has 
rung,  a  common  theme  of  "integration" 
seems  to  underlie  them  all.  With  each  new 
show  the  role  of  its  music  grows  progres- 
sively in  function  and  importance,  as  if 
the  director  were  striving  to  incorporate 
all  the  elements  of  the  musical  into  a  sin- 
gle, indissoluble  whole.  Beginningmodest- 
ly  enough  with  She  Loves  Me,  song  func- 
tioned as  soliloquy,  as  self-portraiture. 
Greater  scope  for  character  development 
and  interior  revelation  through  music  was 
permitted  in  all  the  later  works  until,  with 
Company,  Follies  and  Night  Music,  the 
book  frequently  disappears  entirely,  its 
function  absorbed  by  Sondheim's  brilli- 
ant music.  It  is  as  if  Prince  is  approaching, 
through  some  careful  andcircuitous  route, 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  musical  thea- 
tre, the  opera;  but  an  operatic  genre  trans- 
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formed  by  additional  elements  from  nu- 
merous other  art  sources. 

He  wouldn't  deny  it.  In  fact,  he  has 
said  that  his  real  goal  is  integration  on  just 
such  an  ambitious  level.  "The  lines  that 
separate  serious  from  less  serious  music, 
painting,  theatre,  dance,  and  so  on  will 
cross  more  than  they  ever  have  before," 
he  wrote  several  years  ago.  "We're  break- 
ing rules.  I  think  that  we  have  been  ex- 
perimenting so  much  with  mixed  media, 
with  techniques  more  related  to  films  and 
circuses  and  recital  halls,  that  it's  a  safe 
guess  in  50  years  we'll  retain  the  abstrac- 
tions, the  absurdities,  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. In  50  years  it  is  altogether  con- 
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Director  Harold  Prince  (right}  with  co-star  Jean 
Simmons  and  leading  man  George  Lee  Andrews 
in  the  hit  musical  "A  Little  Night  Music. " 

ceivable  that  when  you  go  to  the  theatre, 
it  won't  be  to  see  a  straight  play  or  a  mu- 
sical, a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  at  all." 

To  see  what  then?  Perhaps  to  see  the  ul- 
timate HaroldPrinceMusical,  a  fabulous 
creation  compounded  of  all  of  these  at 
once,  and  more. 

Marilyn  Stasio  is  theatre  critic  for  Cue  Maga- 
zine and  author  oi Broadway  'sBeautiful Losers. 


NO  SMOKING  in  any  of  the  auditoriums.  The 
taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording 
equipment  in  any  of  the  auditoriums  during  a 
performance  are  strictly  forbidden. 
FIRE  NOTICE:  The  red  lighted  exit  sign  near- 
est to  your  seat  is  the  shortest  route  to  the 
street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  emergency 
please  do  not  run,  walk  to  the  nearest  exit. 
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2136  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Northwest  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  telephone  number  is  337-7080. 


The  Secret  of  Alvin  Alley 

The  explosive  Alvin  Alley  Dance  Company  returns  to  the  Opera  House 
for  six  performances  from  March  12th  through  March  17  th 


V       H      '▼'hen  any  curtain  any- 
%     /%     /  where  on  six  continents 

^/  %/  falls  on  Revelations,  the  ju- 
▼  T  bilant  signature  work  by  Al- 
vin Ailey  for  his  City  Center  Dance  Thea- 
tre, audiences  invariably  explode  with  the 
ecstatic  shock  of  universal  recognition. 
Russians  and  Parisians,  Londoners  and 
Mid-Easterners  react  as  do  the  markedly 
diverse  audiences  that  pack  New  York's 
City  Center  or  Washington's  Kennedy 
Center— a  seldom-encountered  mix  of  the 
young,  middle-aged,  and  elderly;  of  bal- 
letomanes and  barefoot-dance  purists;  of 
trend  followers,  sociologists,  and  Broad- 
way Joes.  Alley's  troupe— although  the 
choreographer  and  artistic  director  says 
he  prefers  the  term  "American"  to  "mo- 
dern"—is  the  most  highly  visible  and  on- 
ly unfailingly  "hot  ticket"  modern  dance 
aggregation  before  the  public  today,  yet 
its  overwhelming  effect  beggars  all  efforts 
to  define  its  quintessential  nature.  Even 
the  Show-Me's  among  the  dance-allergic 
succumb  to  the  impact,  an  impact  quite 
unlike  that  of  every  other  major  compa- 
ny. But  where  on  what  map  is  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  this  impact  to  be  found,  what 
is  the  central  source  of  the  unique  power 
Ailey  alone  has  tapped? 

Certainly  the  admirable  integration  of 
the  troupe  has  much  to  do  with  its  patent 
universality,  and  by  that  I  refer  to  more 
than  the  ethnically  and  artistically  suc- 
cessful integration  of  dancers  black,  white 
and  Oriental.  The  integration  extends  al- 


so to  Alley's  racially  commingled  staff  and 
to  an  overall  style  blending  intimations 
of  Lester  Horton  (perhaps  Alley's  single 
most  important  mentor);  Martha  Graham, 
Hanya  Holm,  Doris  Humphrey,  Charles 
Weidman  (with  whom  he  studied);  musi- 
cal comedy  (in  which  he  performed);  folk 
and  social  dancing;  grace  notes  of  classi- 
cal ballet  (for  which  he  has  choreograph- 
ed); impeccable  remoun tings  of  historic 
works  by  Ted  Shawn,  Katharine  Dunham, 
Jose  Limon,  and  others— but  all  of  this  is 
a  catalogue  of  characteristics.  There  re- 
mains an  "Unanswered  Question"  like  the 
one  asked  by  another  sui generis  original, 
composer  Charles  Ives. 

In  interviews,  Ailey  seems  bemused  by 
his  secret,  to  be  exploring  it  himself,  as  if 
his  Muse  speaks  to  him  in  unknown 
tongues  he  then  instinctively  deciphers 
for  others.  He  told  critic  Walter  Terry  Re- 
velations is  a  "Texas  memory"  of  one 
Texas-born,  but  I've  seen  a  be-minked  do- 
wager whose  only  likely  contact  with  the 
Lone  Star  State  is  ordering  costly  mail- 
order baubles  from  Neimann-Marcus  leap 
up  and  dance  in  the  aisle  during  its  finale. 
His  Cry  is  sub- titled.  For  all  black  women 
everywhere- especially  our  mothers,  but 
white  women  and  blase  bachelors  greet 
it  with  unchecked  emotion.  \i Blues  Suite 
is  a  genre  piece,  it  is  genre  raised  to  geni- 
us, translated  out  of  specifics  just  as  Ailey 
translates  the  hermetic  instructions  of  his 
Muse  into  a  "letter  to  the  world."  His 
works  are  American,  modern,  and  thea- 

continued  on  page  23 


by  Greer  Johnson 
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Micronite  filter. 

Mild,  smooth  taste. 

America's  quality  cigarette. 

Kent. 


Kings:  16  mg."iar,"  1.0  mg.  nicotine; lOO's:  19  mg."iar," 
1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


We  make  our  entree 
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3236  M  Street,  N.W. 
Georgetown/333-9180 

Menu 

Omelettes:  14  varieties  with  endless  possible  combinations 

Dessert  souffles  (available  evenings  only) 

Daily  specialty 
Distinctive  Cooling  Drinks:  May  Punch,  Kir,  and 

Mimosa 

Espresso:  Cappuccino,  Cappuccino  Tamore,  and  Plain 

Open  Monday  through  Thursday,  11:30  a.m.  'til 

1:30  a.m.  Friday  'til  2:30  a.m.;  Saturday  10  a.m. 

'til  2:30  a.m.,  Sunday  10  a.m.  'til  1:30  a.m. 

One  hour  complimaitary  parking 
in  any  Geoi]getown  k>t 


John  E  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


MARTIN  FEINSTEIN 
Executive  Director 


ROGER  L.STEVENS 
Chairman 

CONCERT  HALL 


JULIUS  RUDEL 

Music  Director 


WASHINGTON  PERFORMING  ARTS  SOCIETY  presents 

Patrick  Hayes,  Managing  Director 
Aldus  H.  Chapin,  President 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Miisic  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON    1973-1974 


Monday  Evening,  March  18, 1974,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  Pianist 

MOZART     Piano  Concerto  in  A  major,   K.   488 
Allegro;  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Intermission 

STRAVINSKY     The  Firebird    (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 

Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 
Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal; 

His  Dialogue  with  Ivan  Tsarevich; 
Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 

Program  continued  on  page  19. 
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Saks  at  the  Watergate 

opposite  Watergate  Hotel  entrance 

Saks  West  End 

Wisconsin  &  Willard  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase 


Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 

Maurizio  PoUini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


DEUTS'CHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


This  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  played  in  honor  of  the  following  Bene- 
factors, Sponsors  and  Patrons  of  the  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society  whose  support 
makes  such  events  possible:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  O.  Blachly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Calfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Cafritz,  Ms.  Fredette  S.  Eagle,  Mrs.  John  F.  MacKenzie, 
Marriott  Foundation  —  Mr.  Richard  E.  Marriott,  Trustee,  Mr.  William  Robinowitz,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benny  Waxman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Weeden.  > 


Notes 

on  the  Program 


By  JOHN  N.  BURK 

Piano  Concerto  in  A,  K.  488 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

1756-1791 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  win- 
ter of  1785-86  will  show  to  what  efforts  he 
was  put  to  budget  his  small  household  and 
his  pleasures. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured 
upon  his  most  cherished  project,  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to  Mari- 
anne on  November  2  that  her  brother  was 
"up  to  his  ears"  in  Figaro,  he  had  shifted 
all  of  his  pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  or- 
der to  have  his  mornings  free  for  uninter- 
rupted progress  on  his  opera.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  much  else  to  do.  There  was  Der 
Schaiispieldirector,  the  one-act  opera-trav- 
esty, which  he  must  compose  for  a  per- 
formance at  Schonbrunn  on  February  7. 
There  was  a  performance  of  Idomeneo  in 
March,  which  he  supervised  for  Prince 
Augsperg,  writing  two  new  numbers.  Then 
there  were  innumerable  concerts,  for  some 
of  which  he  had  to  write  new  works. 
In  addition  to  the  three  piano  concertos, 
the  composition  of  other  instrumental  mu- 


sic had  kept  the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from 
finishing  his  musical  setting  of  Beaumar- 
chais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to  the 
score  of  Figaro  just  before  its  performance 
on  May  11,  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents 
but  a  part  of  his  activities  during  the  six 
months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such 
usually  brought  him  no  income,  which  had 
to  be  derived  from  their  performance  at 
an  endless  round  of  concerts.  Besides  the 
public  performances,  there  was  a  consid- 
erable vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the 
houses  of  the  Viennese  nobility.  A  wealthy 
patron  of  the  arts  would  be  proud  to  en- 
tertain his  friends  with  music-making  by 
the  celebrated  Mozart,  and,  let  us  hope, 
rewarded  him  well  for  his  services. 

The  A-major  Concerto  was  finished  on 
March  2,  1786,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
three  composed  for  the  Lenten  concerts  of 
that  year.  An  illuminating  study  of  the 
concerto  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred  Einstein's 
Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work,  a 
part  of  which  is  here  quoted: 

In  the  A-major  Concerto  Mozart  again 
succeeded  in  meeting  his  public  half-way 
without  sacrificing  anything  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality.    He   never   wrote   another   first 
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FOBS'S  TSEAniE 


CTTY, 
CENTER 
ACTING 
COMR(\NY 

The  most  exciting  repertory  company 
in  the  United  States  brings  three 
plays:  Chekhov's  "The  Three  Sisters" 
(yVlorch  79);  Moliere's  "Scapin" 
(March  23  matinee  only);  and  John 
Gay's  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  (March 
26). 


This  award-winning  gospel  musical 
starring  the  enchanting  songstress 
and  lyricist  Micki  Grant  returns  by 
popular  demand  to  Ford's. 

Opens  April  23 

{Previews  April  78-2  7) 


51 1  Tenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Box  Office:  347-6260 

Groups:  683-1556 

FQBS'S  TBEATRE 


movement  so  simple  in  its  structure,  so 
"normal"  in  its  thematic  relations  between 
tutti  and  solo,  or  so  clear  in  its  thematic 
invention,  even  where  it  makes  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  counterpoint,  or  contains 
rhythmic  peculiarities.  The  key  of  A  major 
is  for  Mozart  the  key  of  many  colors.  It 
has  the  transparency  of  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow. There  are  relations  between  the  first 
movement  of  this  concerto  and  the  Clarinet 
Quintet.  Not  without  reason  are  there  no 
trumpets  and  timpani.  But  there  are  also 
darker  shadings  and  concealed  intensities, 
which  the  listener  interested  only  in  pleas- 
ant entertainment  misses  altogether.  Al- 
ready in  this  movement  there  is  a  threaten- 
ing touch  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  the  whole 
Andante  is  in  that  key,  which  Mozart  other- 
wise avoided.  The  latter  movement  is  short, 
but  it  contains  the  soul  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
The  Presto  seems  to  introduce  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  a  dark 
and  musty  room.  The  gaiety  of  this  un- 
interrupted stream  of  melody  and  rhythm 
is  irresistible. 


The  Firebird 
(Complete  Ballet  Music) 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

1882-1971 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  which  Diaghilev 
was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had 
sensed  at  once  the  promise  of  the  composer 
of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'- 
artifice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti 
concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  compa- 
ny he  ordered  from  the  young  man  orches- 
trations of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and 
Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly  provided  these  and 
continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  Ros- 
signol,  which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye 
of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  had 
died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Diaghilev  handed  to  him  the  commis- 
sion for  L'oiseau  de  feu. 

Stravinsky  went  to  Paris  for  the  first  per- 
formance, where,  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs, 
he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  that 
city.  His  ballet  which,  needless  to  say,  ex- 
cited Paris  as  resplendently  new  music 
superbly  produced,  was  an  ideal  introduc- 
tion. 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described: 
After  a  short  prelude,  the  curtain  rises  and 
the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen. 
Ivan  Tsarevich,  the  hero  of  many  tales,  in 
the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to 
the  enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful 
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SOFT  PETALS. . .  THE  DRESS  FLOATS  IN  TIERS  OF  WHITE  CHIFFON, 
SKIMMING  OVER  THE  HIPS.  DRIFTING  ALMOST  TO  THE  FLOOR  IN 
BACK.  BY  CONCEPT  VII.  IN  THE  DRESS  SALON  -  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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continued  from  page  14 

trical— yes;  each  is  stamped  with  fervor, 
uninhibited  emotion,  intoxicating  veloci- 
ty,and  the  singular  but  interna  tionalAiley 
accent;  and  each  defies  the  niceties  of  ra- 
tional analysis. 

Perhaps  one  clue  to  the  Ailey  mystique 
is  the  variety  of  music  which  inspires  his 
ideas.  His  taste  is  as  catholic  in  scope  as 
are  the  throngs  he  attracts  cathoHc  in 
type.  It  ranges  from  blues  and  gospel  and 
jazz  to  Vaughan  Williams,  Britten  and 
Mary  Lou  Williams.  Perhaps  another  clue 
liesinhisattitude  toward  his  dancers,  each 
of  whom  he  sees  as  a  soloist.  His  demand 
for  individuality  has  developed  and  pro- 
duced individuality,  as  his  sleek  and  dar- 
ing dancers— principals  all— demonstrate 
to  kinetic  infinitude.  Performers  first,  they 
are  entities;  they  self-evidently  are  citi- 
zens of  the  world  with  a  global  art  for 
passports.  And  their  prodigious  technique 
is  used  as  a  springboard  to  joy  and  bro- 
therhood. 

Provided  we  receive  his  vision,  it's  like- 
ly that  Ailey  doesn't  care  what  we  "call" 
him.  I  know  that  Judith  Jamison,  his  su- 
perstar, takes  mere  naming  lightly.  Hav- 
ing heard  admirers  say  "/amdson"  or 
"/amison,  I  asked  her  at  first  introduction 
to  settle  the  matter  for  me.  "Well,  my 
daddy  calls  it  Jamison,"  she  said,  "but 
you  can  call  me  what  you  want  to."  I  re- 
phed  I  would  follow  her  father's  example, 
and  have  done  so,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
what  to  "call"  Ailey  and  his  creations. 
The  apotheosis  of  modern  dance?— too 
limiting;  the  enduring  pieces  are  all-em- 
bracing. Total  theatre?-the  drama  and  sly 
comedy  are  transmuted  into  another  form. 
A  luckily-struck  synthesis?— well,  maybe, 
but  tradition  and  the  past  are  among  the 
pillars  of  the  foundation,  and  what  kind 
of  synthesis  is  it?  Prophetic?  You  can't 
paste  labels  on  the  phenomenon,  only 
sense  it  as  you  sense  the  flowing  juices  of 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  free-lance  music  and  dance  cri- 
tic, was  formerly  with  Cue  Magazine. 


life.  Is  it  reaching  to  say  Ailey  has  given 
the  classic  Everyman  a  new  dance  with 
which  to  express  himself?  His  art  springs 
from  mystic  dreams,  faith,  a  respect  for 
heritage,  a  healthily  skeptical  view  of  the 
compromisedpresent,a  thrust  toward  the 
future,  and  inner  feelings  he  can  make  his 
"vehicles,"  his  chosen  dancers,  dance. 


The  Alvin  Ailey  dancers:  top,  Judith  Jamison 
in  Cry;  below,  John  Parks  in  Kinetic  Molpai. 

Somehow  the  rest  of  us  respond  to  these 
feeUngs,  and  that  is  the  liberating  force 
of  the  Revelations  or  related  revelations. 
We  rise,  released,  and  join  a  celebrative 
rite  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
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All  newDatsuiiTlO 

Now  available  in  three 
driving  versions. 


It's  a  car  that  feels 
good  to  drive.  And  because 
it's  a  Datsun,  it  won't  ruin 
your  budget  with  big  gas 
and  repair  bills.  The  new 
710,  Hardtop,  2-  or  4-Door 
Sedan.  Another  fine  blend 
of  economy  and 
performance  from  Datsun. 

Its  low  price 
includes  a  host  of  extras 
you  don't  pay  extra  for. 
There's  an  efficient  ISOOcc 
overhead  cam  engine  that 
delivers  great  gas  mileage. 
Power-assist  front  disc 
brakes.  Rugged  unibody 
construction.  4-speed  all- 


synchro  stick  (or  optional 

automatic) .  Luxury 

appointments  include  full 

carpeting,  all-vinyl 

interior  wit 

reclining 

bucket 

seats, 

tinted 

glass,  elect 

rear  window 

defogger,  whitewalls,  wheel 

covers.  Even  small  things  like 

a  trip  odometer  and  trunk 

light  (don't  laugh . . .  they're 

extra  in  lots  of  cars). 

Choose  710,  then  choose 
your  model:  sporty  Hardtop, 
2-Door  Sedan  or  4-Door  Sedan. 
Each  a  perfect  way  to  begin 

your  personal  economy 
^^^    drive.  Drive  a  Datsun 
. .  .then  decide. 


7in  Hardtop 


latsun 
Saves 


See  your  nearest  Datsun  Dealer  and  learn  how  many  ways  Datsun  saves. 


Jumpers:  An  American  Premiere 

Tom  Stoppard's  new  play  starring  Brian  Bedford  and  Jill  Clay  burgh  had 
its  American  premiere  at  the  Eisenhower  Theater,  February  18th 


~~^  here  is  nothing  worse  than  a 
bad  philosophical  play  and  noth- 
ing so  rare  as  a  good  one.  Play- 

^  Wrights  don't  have  the  training 
for  philosophy  and  philosophers  don't 
have  the  talent  for  play wrighting.  What's 
more,  we  have  come  to  think  of  philoso- 
phy as  synonymous  with  acne.  Yet,  if  God 
is  dead,  as  even  Time  Magazine  has  won- 
dered, why  hasn't  anyone  written  a  play 
about  it? 

Tom  Stoppard  has.  He  noticed  that 
God's  death  raised  serious  questions  that 
should  bother  even  a  devout  atheists  (and 
atheists  are  often  the  most  devoted  of  re- 


ligious fanatics).  By  eliminating  God, 
atheism  didn't  just  cut  life  short  at  the 
grave.  It  also  implied  the  absence  of  ab- 
solute values.  Godless,  we  are  cut  loose 
to  individually  decide  what  is  or  isn't 
"good,"  aren't  we?  Or  is  there  some  ulti- 
mate truth  anyhow?  The  subject  might 
seem  less  suited  to  the  stage  than  to  the 
insulated  scholar  of  the  beer-soaked  soph- 
more  but  marvelously,  Stoppard  has  writ- 
ten a  unique,  funny  and  theatrical  play 
about  it. 

He  has,  of  course,  dealt  with  philoso- 
phy before  ./^ose/zcra^rz  a^afGw/We^srem 
Are  Dead  (his  last  full  length  play)  was 


The  American  premiere  of  Tom  Stoppard's  Jumpers  at  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 

by  Martin  Gottfried 
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firmly  existentialist  in  an  ingenious,  if 
slightly  collegiate  way.  The  Real  Inspec- 
tor Hound  was  more  of  a  lark.  With  Jump- 
ers, Stoppard  has  returned  toinsignificant 
humans  running  foolishly  through  the  void. 
Risking  pedanticism  by  being  specific  as 
well  as  metaphorical,  the  play  deals  arti- 
culately with  the  alternatives  facing  a 
world  bereft  of  God.  Stoppard  succeeds 
by  being  comic  and  dehghtful  about  the 
whole  thing.  There  is  no  question  that 
Jumpers  is  a  major  dramatic  work.  The 
nice  part  is  that  it  is  also  fun. 


Tony  Award  Winner,  Brian  Bedford  as  George 
in  Jumpers  co-starring  Jill  Clay  burgh  as  Dotty. 

The  play  has  its  sources.  Stoppard  is 
strongly  influenced  by  Samuel  Beckett 
and  that  influence  is  plain  in  this  play's 
philosophical  vaudeville.  He  has  also  been 
affected  by  Joe  Orton  in  the  combination 
of  elegance,  civility,  wit,  outrageous  farce 
andcomic-strip  absurdism.Timeandagain 
one  is  reminded  of  that  late,  bright,  won- 
derful British  playwright  by  such  lines  as 


"Are  you  telling  me  that  the  Radical  Li- 
beral spokesman  for  Agriculture  has  been 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  . . .  He's 
an  agnostic!" 

What  takes  it  one  step  higher  is  its  addi- 
tion of  compassion  to  humor  and  intelli- 
gence. The  symposium  that  George  is  fu- 
tilely  preparing  for  throughout  the  play 
finally  does  take  place  in  a  dream  sequence 
mockingly  titled,  "Man-Good,  Bad  or 
Indifferent?" (Agreed  such  satire  is  tired.) 
At  first  Archie  (taking  the  dead  McFee's 
place)  talks  philosophical  gibberish  un- 
comfortably similar  to  Beckett's  speech  for 
Lucky  in  Waiting  for  Godot.  George,  still 
seeking  absolute  values,  insists  that  "Hfe 
is  better  than  death,  love  is  better  than 
hate."  Then,  even  Archie  adds  a  plea: 
"Do  not  despair . . .  more  are  healthy  than 
sick,  more  curable  than  dying. . .  and  even 
those  deprived  and  cruelly  treated  none- 
theless grow  up  ...  At  the  graveside  the 
undertaker  doffs  his  top  hat  and  impreg- 
nates the  prettiest  mourner.  Wham,  bam, 
thank  you  Sam."  The  "Sam"  Stoppard 
has  Archie  thank  is  Beckett,  of  course, 
for  the  paraphrase  of  the  famous  born- 
ast  ride -a- grave  speech  in  Godot  and  ac- 
knowledges with  respect  their  different 
conclusions,  for  Stoppard  is  openly  op- 
timistic. This  speech  of  Archie's  is  a  love- 
ly next-to-the-last  for  the  play,  perfect- 
ly followed  by  Dotty's  bittersweet,  soli- 
tary singing  of  "Goodbye  spoony  Juney 
moon." 

So,  Jumpers  is  a  defense  of  men  on  tiny 
Earth  in  the  space  age,  conceding  our  tri- 
viality, conceding  the  foolishness  of  our 
teachers  and  their  theories;  conceding  the 
uselessness  of  looking  for  ultimate  mean- 
ings and  truths  and  yet  finding  a  way  to 
confront  that:  through  laughter,  gaiety, 
intelligence,  decency  and  unpompous  hu- 
mility. Oh  yes.  It  is  also  a  superb  piece  of 
playwrighting. 


Martin  Gottfried  is  the  drama  critic  for  Women's  Wear  Daily  and  winner  of  the  George  Jean  Na- 
than Award  for  Dramatic  Criticism.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Theater  Divided  and  Opening  Nights. 
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EASTERN  IS  WORKING  HARDER  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR 


Introducing  a  new  way 
to  plan  your  vacation. 


Which  one  would  you  select 
to  get  from  A  to  B? 


2.n 


4.n 


If  you've  been  searching  the  globe  to  find  the  perfect 
vacation,  you've  been  looking  in  the  wrong  place.  You  should 
be  looking  inside  yourself.  And  now  that's  possible. 


Elastem  introduces  The  Personalized  Vacation. 


Eastern  and  a  team  of  psychologists  have  developed  a  ques- 
tionnaire which,  for  a  one  dollar  processing  charge,  can  tell  us 
a  lot  about  the  kind  of  vacation  that  would  be  right  for  you. 

We've  also  filled  the  memory  banks  of  a  computer  with  the 
thousands  of  experiences  available  at  our  vacation  destina- 
tions, so  your  vacation  profile  can  be  matched  with  those  ex- 
periences best  suited  to  your  personality.  And  Eastern  can 
then  suggest  the  best  place  or  places  to  find  them. 


Your  vacation  should  be  as  unique  as  your  personality. 


If  you  want  a  vacation  as  unique  as  you,  see  your  travel 
agent  for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  or  call  Eastern  Airlines. 


The  Personalized  Vacation. 
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at  the  promenade,  the  capital  area's  newest  and 
most  prestigious  recreation  -  livein  community. 


Set  atop  Bethesda's  Pook's  Hill,  the  promenade 
offers  a  way  of  life  for  those  who  desire  the  finest  in 
gracious  living. 

Forget  the  woes  of  gasless  Sunday,  crowded 
recreational  facilities  and  the  constant  problem  of 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  At  the  Promenade,  you 
merely  step  out  of  your  apartment  into  a  year  round 
vacation  wonderland  replete  with  your  own  pro 
supervised  and  staffed  indoor  and  outdoor  pools, 
tennis  courts,  health  club,  saunas,  exercise,  card, 
billiard,  social  and  meeting  rooms  plus  a  host  of 
activities  to  fill  each  day  and  night. 

You're  also  a  chip  shot  away  from  some  of 
Maryland's  finest  golf  clubs.  Every  apartment  has 
been  planned  and  designed  to  please  the  most 
individual  taste.. .spacious  rooms,  formal  dining 
areas,  over-sized  balconies,  time-work  saving  kitch- 
ens with  built-in  appliances  to  afford  you  more  time 


to  relax  and  enjoy  the  total  environment. 

For  your  further  convenience,  an  on-premise 
shopping  arcade.  Visit  the  Promenade  model  apart- 
ment and  display  area  on  Pooks  Hill  Road  at 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  the  Beltway.  Open  daily 
9:30-5,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  10-6.  Come  and  see 
why  the  Promenade  is  truly  Washingtons's  most 
luxurious  courrtry-club  high  rise. 


The  Promenade 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Executive  Bedroom  from  $245.00 
One  Bedroom  from  $300.00 
Two  Bedrooms  from  $445.00 

rentals  include  garage  parking 
301-530-7200 


bird  with  flaming  golden  plumage.  She 
attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a 
silver  tree.  He  captures  her,  but,  heeding 
her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she 
gives  him  one  of  her  feathers  which  has 
magic  properties.  The  dawn  breaks.  Thir- 
teen enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming 
from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden,  watches  them 
playing  with  golden  apples,  and  dancing. 
Fascinated  by  them,  he  finally  discloses  him- 
self. They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs 
to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed 
travelers  into  stone.  The  princesses  warn 
Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter 
the  castle.  Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kash- 
chei with  his  train  of  grotesque  and  de- 
formed subjects  marching  towards  him   in 


pompous  procession.  Kashchei  attempts  to 
work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected 
by  the  feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird, 
who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue  to 
dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  se- 
cret of  Kashchei's  immortality  is  disclosed 
to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a 
casket;  if  this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even 
injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and  his 
crew  sAvay  with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is  dashed 
to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace 
vanishes;  the  petrified  knights  come  to  life; 
and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing,  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 

Program  notes  copyright  ©   1974  by  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 


Meet 

the  Artists 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music 
Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  San  Francis- 
co Symphony  Or- 
chestras, was  born  in 
Hoten,  Manchuria,  in 
1935.  A  graduate  of 
the  Toho  School  of 
Music  in  Tokyo,  he 
went  to  Europe  in 
1959  and  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conductors  at  Besancon.  One  of  the 
judges,  Charles  Munch,  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student, 
and  the  following  year  he  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the 
outstanding  young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  became  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conduc- 
tors in  1961,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
appeared  extensively  with  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  orchestras.  Appointed  Mu- 
sic Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  be- 
ginning with  the  1965-1966  season,  he  re- 
signed that  post  after  three  seasons  to  de- 
vote himself  to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  De- 
cember 1970,  and  this  fall  he  became  Mu- 
sic Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra as  well.  His  many  recordings  for 
the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  An- 


gel labels  include  performances  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff 
and  Berlioz. 


Maurizio    PoIIini 

made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
debut  in  November 
of  1970.  Born  in  Mi- 
lan thirty-one  years 
ago,  he  won  first 
prize  in  the  Warsaw 
Chopin  Competition 
when  he  was  eight- 
een. This  success  led 
to  appearances  with 
the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe,  including 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, the  Orchestre  National  Francais,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  Warsaw  Philhar- 
monic, the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the  Ham- 
burg Philharmonic,  the  BBC  Symphony  and 
the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk.  He  also  appeared 
in  Israel,  where  he  performed  with  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  under  Claudio  Ab- 
bado's  direction.  In  the  United  States, 
Maurizio  PoUini  has  appeared  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
He  has  recorded  for  the  Seraphim  label  and 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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A  spectacular  flower  arrangement  by  Gene  Berk  for  Paganne  .  .  .  Shasta 
daisies  bloom  on  black-ground  cotton  knit.  125.00.  Misses'  Better  Dresses. 


Washington  Performing  Arts 
Society 

Patrick  Hayes,  Managing  Director 

Officers 

Mr.  Aldus  H.  Chapin,  President 

Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark 

Mrs.  Peter  Flanigan 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Holborn,  Secretary 

Mr.  Maury  Young,  Treasurer 

Mr.  James  McC.  Harkless,  Chairman, 

Executive  Committee 
Mr.  John  E.  Powell,  Counsel 

Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Roy  Ash  Mrs.  C.  David  Hinton 

Mrs.  Peter  Belin  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Holborn 

Mr.  William  N.  Cafritz  Mr.  George  P.  Kelly 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Carter  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Aldus  H.  Chapin  Mr.  John  P.  Kinard 

Mrs.  John  F.  J.  Clark  Mrs.  Lane  Kirkland 

Mr.  Clay  Coss  Mr.  Belford  V.  Lawson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby  Mr.  Delano  Lewis 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Danzansky  Mrs.  James  Lynn 

Hon.  True  Davis  Mr.  Richard  E.  Marriott 

Mr.  John  Dimick  Mr.  Bruce  J.  Martin 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Dupont  Mr.  Gerson  Nordlinger,  Jr. 
Mrs.  D.  David  Eisenhower,  II  Mrs.  George  E.  Perez 

Mr.  Stuart  Elsberg  Mr.  John  E.  Powell 

Dr.  Rosalyn  Epps  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Prostcrman 

Mrs.  Petter  Flanigan  Mrs.  Malcolm  Rudolph 

Mr.  Eric  R.  Fox  Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Shear 

Mr.  Peter  Ladd  Gilsey  Mr.  Dennis  Sherwin 
Mr.  R.  Maxmilian  Goepp,  III    Mr.  Albert  H,  SmaU 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Strauss 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon  Mrs.  Hortense  Taylor 

Mr.  James  McC.  Harkless  Mr.  Edward  N.  Waters 

Hon.  John  S.  Hayes  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  Patrick  Hayes  Mr.  Maury  Young 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Hendrick 

Honorary  Directors 

Mr.  Leo  M.  Bernstein      Mr.  David  Lloyd  Kreeger 
Mrs.  Todd  Duncan  Hon.  Robert  H.  Thayer 

Miss  Kay  Halle  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 

Staff 

Managing  Director Patrick  Hayes 

Manager Douglas    H.    Wheeler 

Director  of  Publicity  and  Promotion — 

Jan  Kendall 

Publicity   Assistant Nancy   Wellman 

Development    Officer Pamela    Ramsey 

Membership    Secretary Bess    Brickman 

Co-ordinator  of  Concerts  in  Schools.  .Linda  Horn 

Secretary Katie   Hanley 

Accountant Harry    Hyman 

There    are   two    new    convenient    places    to    pur- 
chase tickets  for  events: 

Record   and  Tape,   Ltd.,   1900   L   Street,   N.W. 
Les  Champs  at  tlve  Watergate 

Box  Office  Staff 

Verna  Marshall  Frances  Miller 

Julia  Questal 
1300  G  St.,  N.W.  20005  Box  Office  393-4433 


We  wish  to  express  onr  appreciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Benefactors 

Capt.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Belin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  N.  Cafritz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Crosby 

Hon.  True  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dimick 

Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Ladd  Gilsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Glover,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hamm,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rex  D.  Hopper,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Halleck  Lefferts 

Mrs.  Demarest  Lloyd 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Louchheim,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Marriott 

Mr.  Gerson  Nordlinger,  Jr. 

Olin  Corporation  Charitable  Trust 

Ourisman  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mandell  J.  Ourisman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Eris  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Prosterman 
The  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington  D.C. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Sarnoflf 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Mr.  Dennis  Sherwin 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Sloan 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Thayer 
The  Washington  Post  and  WTOP 
WGMS  AM/FM  Div.  of  RKO  Radio 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 
The  Abe  Wouk  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  Wouk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maury  Young 

Sponsors 

Mrs.  Ruben  E.  Aronheim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Berkenbilt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  Cafritz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Calfee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Cohen 

Communication  Satellite  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Mr.  Eric  R.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Friendly 

Justice  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  Goldman 

Mrs.  Christopher  Granger 

The  Sidney  L.  Hechinger  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  England  & 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Hechinger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Belford  V.  Lawson,  Jr. 
Mars  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forrest  E.  Mars 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leroy  Nesbitt 
Mrs.  Tompkins  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Polinger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  R.  Rudolph 
Mr.  Lucien  J.  Sichel 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 
Dr.  Louis  Wener 
Western  Electric  Company  of  Washington 

Service  Center 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  I.  Westreich 
Mrs.  Rose  Saul  Zalles 
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Mrs.  James  Cheek 
Mrs.  William  Clark 
Mrs.  Theodore  Connor 
Mrs.  Carol  Cramer 
Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Stephen  Davis 
Mrs.  Elliott  Degraff 
Mrs.  George  C.  Denby 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Dewey 
Mrs.  Todd  Duncan 
Mrs.  Ernest  Eiland 
Mrs.  Jonathan  England 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Fawcett,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Funderburk 
Mrs.  John  P.  Furman 
Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Gewirz 
Mrs.  Pat  Good 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon 
Mrs.  Ira  Green 
Mrs.  Consuelo  Hanabergh 
Mrs  John  Hiirris 
Mrs.  E.  David  Harrison 
Mrs.  John  S.  Hayes 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Henry 
Mrs.  C.  David  Hinton 
Mrs.  Albert  R.  Hughes 
Mrs.  Michael  Ivy 
Mrs.  Barbara  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Harold  Johnson 
Mrs.  Edward  Kait? 
Mrs.  Kempton  d'Ossche 
Mrs.  Ramsay  R.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Lee  Kimche 
Mrs.  Peter  A.  Knowles 


Mrs.  David  Lloyd  Kreeger 
Mrs.  John  Krooth 
Honorable  Marjorie  Lawson 
Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Libin 
Mrs.  Clyde  Litton 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lovett 
Miss  Charlotte  Lyeth 
Mrs.  Leonard  Marks 
Mrs.  Richard  W  Marriott 
Mrs.  Otis  R.  McCollura 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  McGuire,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  Michael 
Mrs  Charles  Moss 
Mrs.  Pat  Munroe 
Mrs.  John  Nef 
Mr.s.  Anne  Orleans 
Mrs.  Florenz  Oeurisman 
Mrs.  Mandell  Ourisman 
Mrs.  Jason  Paige,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Palmer 
Mrs.  Richard  Pelzman 
Mrs.  John  A  Pope 
Mrs.  John  E.  Powell 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Powell 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 
Mrs.  Alan  Randall 
Mrs.  Stanley  J  Sarnoft 
Mrs.  Hubert  Pchloshery 
Mrs.  David  W.  Scott 
Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Shear 
Mrs.  Paul  Shifman 
Mrs.  Donna  Shor 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Small 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Somerville 
Mrs.  Michael  Steinberg 
Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Leonard  Sullivan 
Mrs.  James  W.  Symington 
Mrs.  Henry  Taliaferro 
Mrs.  James  D.  Theberge 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Mrs.  Betty  Van  Huycke 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Vineburgh 
Mrs.  Stanley  Westreich 
Mrs.  William  Whailon 
Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 
Mrs.  Winston  Willoughby 
Mrs.  Maury  Young 
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Vista|ord^Saga|ord  Cruises. 
Most  people  take  two. 


CRUISE  HIGHLIdHTS  1974-75 

From  New  York  (Port  Everglades*) 

SPRING    MEDITERRANEAN,    GREEK    ISLANDS,   April    6'/10.    40    days. 

20  ports.  Vistafjord. 

EASTER  WEST  INDIES,  April  12.  14  days.  7  ports.  Sagafjord. 

SPRING   CRUISE  TO   EUROPE  &   BRITISH    ISLES,   April    26    35   days 

19  ports.  Sagafjord. 

NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDLANDS,  June  1.  32  days.    12  ports.   Sagafjord. 

TWO  CARIBBEAN  CRUISES,  from   Port   Everglades  only,  June  3,  June 

13,  10  days.  4  ports.  Vistafjord. 

NORTH    CAPE   &    NORTHERN    EUROPE,    June    25.    42    days.    19    ports. 

Vistafjord. 

SCANDINAVIA    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE,    Aug.    7.    30    days     8    ports. 

Vistafjord. 

FALL  MEDITERRANEAN,  Sept.  7/9*.  39  days.  15  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SIX   CARIBBEAN    CRUISES,   from    Port    Everglades,    Oct.    19-Dec.    18. 

10-17  days.  5-10  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SOUTH   SEAS-EAST   INDIES-ORIENT,   Jan.   7/10*.   90   days.   23   ports. 

Vistafjord. 

FOUR  CONTINENTS,  Jan.  21/23*.  79  days.  29  ports.  Sagafjord. 


More  than  50%  of  the  passengers 
who  cruise  on  our  two  beautiful 
ships  have  sailed  with  us  before. 
And  they  just  couldn't  wait  to  get 
back  to  the  welcome  that's  unique 
to  Norway's  nnost  experienced 
world  cruise  line. 

You  find  it  in  the  service,  the 
cuisine,  and  in  the  ships  them- 
selves, from  your  gracious  cabin 
to  our  dramatic  picture-window 
lounges.  You  find  it  in  the  ports 
of  call,  carefully  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  cruising.  And  in  the 
warm  welcome-back  you  get  when 
you  return  from  a  day  ashore. 

Where  will  you  cruise  with  us 
this  year,  again  or  for  the  first 
time?  It  could  be  the  Caribbean  or 
the  Mediterranean  in  spring.  Or 
the  glittering  North  Cape.  Eastern 
Europe,  or  the  South  Pacific.  Or, 
in  early  '75,  the  Orient  or  Africa . . . 

So  ask  your  travel  agent  soon 
where  the  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord 
are  going.  Or  call  us  for  brochures. 
We'd  like  to  welcome  you  aboard 
on  one  of  our  cruises  or  two. 


^ 


Vistafjord  &  Sagafjord, 
tlie  weicome-bacl<  sliips. 


.n.«..»«.r4^»,w.     The  Vistafjord 

OrVVei^ian    and  sagafjord 

^-^  are  registered 


lerica 


in  Norway 


me 

29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10006 
Tel.  (212)  944-6900. 


The  view  Uom  the  sixth  floor 


You  Wont  Find  A  Luxurj/  Condonmnium 
With  A  View  Like  This  Anywhere  E  se, 


AcprcrentOtive  is  being  built  to  the  tiigh- 
est  luxury  standards  atop  Arlington  s  Pros- 
pect Hill — one  of  ttie  tnigtiest  elevations  in 
Northern  Virginia 

The  panorannic  view  from  your  new  residence 
cannot  be  shown  in  its  entirety  in  the  above 
photograph  The  view  from  your  terrace  will 
encompass  both  Georgetown  and  the  Capitol 

Convenience  at  the  Representative  takes  on 
new  meaning  We  re  less  than  a  five  minute 
jog  from  the  Pentagon  20  minutes  from 
Congress,  The  heated  free-form   pool    two 


exercise  gymnasiums,  and  sauna  offer 
recreational  opportunities  to  fit  a  lifeslyle. 

LuxLiry  begins  with  an  elegant  lobby  of  Italian 
marble,  sculptures,  terazzo,  and  rich  woods. 
A  2-bedroom  customized  condominium 
apartment  averages  a  spacious  1660  square 
feet 

We  invite  you  to  discover  the  advantages  of 
luxury  living  at  the  Representative.  A  number 
of  the  more  than  200  condominiums  are  avail- 
able at  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 


Owner  Arlinglon  Ridge  Road  Associates    1101  S  Arlington  Ridge  Road  Arlington  Virginia  22202 

(703)  591-7500 

Sales  Ross  Keilln  Realty     (703)  533-9600 

Built  by  DeLuca  Construction  Corp 


JOHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


FOR  THE   PERFORMING  ARTS 


HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon    Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson   Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis   Mrs. Dwight  D.Eisenhower 

OFFICERS 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman 


Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Vice  Chairman 
Henry  Strong,  Vice  Chairman 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  General  Counsel 
Frank  N.  Ikard,  Secretary 


Charlotte  Woolaid,  Assistant  Secretary 

W.  Jarvis  Moody,  Treasurer 

Rita  M.  DriscoU,  L.  Parker  Harrell,  Jr., 

James  F.  Rogers,  Henry  Strong,  Peter  M.Van  Dine, 

John  R.Whitmore,  Assistant  Treasurers 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 


Richard  Adler 

Ralph  E.Becker 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw 

Mrs.  Edward  Finch  Cox 

Ralph  W.ElUson 

Mrs.J.aiffordFolger 

Abe  Fortas 

Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson 

H.  R.  Haldeman 


Mrs.  Rebekah  Harkness 

Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hatch 

Frank  N.  Ikard 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Thomas  H.Kuchel 

Gustave  L.  Levy 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield 

Mrs.  J.  Willard  Marriott 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr. 

George  Meany 


Robert  I.  Millonzi 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
Henry  Strong 
Benjamin  A.Trustman 
Jack  J.Valenti 
Lew  R.Wasserman 
Mrs.  Jack  Wrather 


Members  Ex  Officio  Designated  by  Act  of  Congress 


Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare 
Senator  J.William  Fulbright 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney 
Representative  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
Representative  Teno  Roncalio 
John  Richardson,  Jr. ,  ^  xx/sfa«f  5ecrefarj)^  o/ 

State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


Sidney  P.  Marland,  h.,Asst.  Sec.  of  Education 
Walter  E.Washington,  Commissioner  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
J.  Carter  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

of  Fine  Arts 
L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Librarianof  Congress 
S.Dillon  Ripley  II,  Sec,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Ronald  H.  Walker,  Dir.,  National  Park  Service 
WilUam  H.Thomas,  Chairmanof  the  District 

of  Columbia  Recreation  Advisory  Board 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Martin  Feinstein 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

JuUus  Rudel 


PERFORMING  ARTS  STAFF 

Alexander  Morr,  General  Manager  of  Theaters 
Bany  Hoffman,  Manager  of  the  Concert  Hall 
Richard  W.  Kidwell,  Manager  of  the  Opera  House 
Richard  E.  Schneider,  App.  Manager  of  the 

Eisenhower  Theater 
Edward  G. Schessler,  Dir.,  Bldg.  Management 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Frank  Cassidy,  Producer 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Aaron  Spaulding,  Comptroller 
Verda  V.  Welch,  Budget  Officer 
F.  W.  Rogers,  Director  of  Education 
Richard  H.  Owens,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Richmond  CnnkX^y,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLICITY 

Wayne  Shilkret,  Director 

Leo  Sullivan,  Associate  Director 


KENNEDY  CENTER  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  President  Abe  Fortas,  Chairman  Henry  Strong,  Treasurer 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Richmond  Crinkley,  Producers 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Poole,  Director  of  Development 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  maintained  as  a  national  memorial  by  the  National  Park  Service 


Rogers  C.B.  Morton,  Sec,  Dept.  of  Interior 
Manus  J.  Fish,  D/r,  Nat.  Capital  Parks 


Ronald  H.  Walker,  Dir.,  Nat.  Park  Service 
W.  Douglas  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Site  Manager 
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Henry  Fonda 


For  the  young  woman  on  the  threshold  of  maturity,  no  time  in  history  has 
offered  so  many  options,  so  many  opportunities. 

But  how  to  begin?  Where  to  bridge  from  promise  to  fulfillment? 
Pine  Manor,  a  two-year  liberal  arts  women's  college,  offers  her  a  unique, 
opportunity  to  explore.  Expand.  Discover  the  world.  And  herself. 

On  seventy-nine  acres  of  country  campus,  it  is  minutes  from  all  the  special 
cultural  advantages  Boston  has  to  offer. 

Small  enough,  with  only  500  students,  to  foster  warm,  personal  relation- 
ships with  fellow  students  and  faculty,  it  is  still  part  of  the  dynamic  student 
atrnosphere  that  dominates  Boston. 

Traditional  in  approach,  it  deals  flexibly  with  contemporary  themes  and 
concerns. 

It  can  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  finest  universities — 95%  of  its  graduates 
go  on  to  further  study — or  an  end  in  itself. 

Fine  faculty,  excellent  facilities,  enviable  reputa- 
tion. These  are  assets  in  which  Pine  Manor  takes  pride. 


man 


Second  only  to  its 
pride  in  the  quality 
and  achievements  of 
its  graduates. 


For  catalog  and  details,  phone  or  write  Timothy  J.  Robinson,  Director  of- Admissions 
Pine  Manor  Junior  CoUege,  Box  20,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167  Tel.  617-731-7104 
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JOHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

GIFTS  FROM  OGTHER  COUNTRIES 

ARGENTINA-a  brass  sculpture  by  Libero  Ba- 
dii  and  two  oil  paintings  by  Raquel  Forner  for 
the  box  tier  of  the  Opera  House. 

AUSTRALIA- a  set  of  seven  tapestries  for  the 
South  Gallery  representing  The  Creation  which 
were  designed  by  John  Coburn  and  woven  at 
the  French  factory,  Aubosson. 

AUSTRIA— a  crystal  chandelier  in  the  Opera 
House  and  additional  light  fixtures. 

BELGIUM-mirrors  for  the  Grand  Foyer,  and 

for  the  Opera  House. 

CANADA— the  stage  curtain  for  the  Eisenhower 

Theater. 

DENMARK— furnishings  for  a  Center  lounge. 
FINLAND— chinaware  for  the  Gallery  and  the 
Promenade  restaurants. 

FRANCE— two  tapestries  by  Henri  Matisse  and 
two  sculptures  by  Henri  Laurens  for  the  box 
tier  lobby  of  the  Opera  House. 

GERMANY— bronze  panels  sculptured  by  Jur- 
gen  Weber  placed  along  the  Entrance  Plaza. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-a  sculpture  by  Dame  Bar- 
bara Hepworth  for  Concert  Hall  box  tier. 

INDIA— twenty  specially  designed  planters  for 
the  Grand  Foyer,  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
State. 

IRAN— two  identical  silk  and  wood  rugs  espe- 
cially designed  and  made  in  Nain  for  the  South 
Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 

IRELAND- Waterford  crystal  chandelier  with 
four  matching  sconces  for  the  South  Lounge 
of  the  Opera  House. 

ISRAEL— artworks  and  complete  furnishings 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lounge. 

ITALY— all  the  marble  for  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  building,  about  3,700  tons,  cut  to 
specification. 

JAPAN-the  Opera  House  stage  curtain. 

LESOTHO-a  mohair  tapestry. 

NORWAY— eleven  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
Concert  Hall. 

PAKISTAN- two  rugs  designated  for  use  in  the 
lounges  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 

PORTUGAL- ceramic  tiles  created  by  Mario 
Silva  for  planters  in  the  South  Gallery  of  the 
Roof  Terrace. 

SPAIN— two  tapestries  reproduced  from  origi- 
nal paintings  by  Goya  for  exhibition  in  the 
South  Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 

SWEDEN-eighteen  crystal  chandeUers  for  the 
Grand  Foyer. 

SWITZERLAND-a  sculpture  by  Willy  Weber 
for  the  Concert  HaU  lobby. 

THAILAND— Thai  silk  for  furnishings. 

TUNISIA-reproduction  of  a  third  century 

mosaic. 

TURKEY— four  porcelain  vases  designed  by 

Professor  Muhsin  Demironat. 

YUGOSLAVIA— tapestries  by  Jagoda  Buic  and 
Matefa  Rocici. 


^7V[arylaiid  State 

^^^Savings  arid  LoaTiA§§ociatioii 


EIGHT  convenient  offices 

serving  Downtov^'n  Washington 

and  the  iVIaryland  suburbs 

MAIN  OFFICE 
3505  Hamilton  Street 
Hyattsville,  Maryland 

Savings  plans  earning 
from  lYiVo  to  5!4%  per  annum 

Telephone  779-1200 


Assets  over  $215,000,000 


Would  you  believe 
Pk'imeRibor 
Maine 
for$5.9S? 


iioi;^ 


Believe  it. 

Absolutely  delicious  prime  rib.  Or 
Maine  lobster,  flown  in  fresh  daily 

by  Delta  Airlines.  Either  for 

only  $5.95.  With 

as  much  crisp 


salad  and  bread 
'  as  you  can  carry 
from  our  salad 
boat.  And  lively  entertain- 
ment in  the  lounge  every 
night  but  Sunday.  Stop  by 
any  time  after  5  and  become 
a  believer. 


.^T^*^ 

i^x 


Port  0'  Georgetown 

31st  St.  just  below  M  in  Georgetown 

338-6600 

Two  hours  free  valet  parking 


^&uu^  QOeuc^e/^ 


Located  in 

Ik 

Wellinton 

iPADTUCWT  *-' unTn 


Open 

7:00-10:30  A.M. 
11:00-3:00  P.M. 
6:00-12:00  Midnight 


APARTMENT '-'hotel 
2505  Wisconsin  Ave,  N.W.  Reservations  337-7412 


Gracious  Dining 
on-the-  Waterfront 


Aged  Prime  Steaks— Lobsters 
Bouillabaisse  a  La  Marseilles 
Fresh  Seafood  Daily 
Continental  and  After-Theatre 
Specialties 

-ENGINE  LOUNGE  ROOM- 

LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 
and  DANCING  to  the 

FRANK  HINTON  TRIO 

till  2  a.m. 


Maine  Ave.  at  7lh  S.W. 

in  the  Channel  Ian  Motel 
Res.  &  Info.  554.2500 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

3200  M  Street.  N.W. 

Free  Valet  Parking 

Reservations  333-6440 


JOHN   F  KENNEDY  CENTER 


FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

FRIENDS 
OF  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mrs.  Polk  Guest,  Cnairman 

NATIONAL  CX)UNCIL 

Three  THistees  elected  by  the  TYustees: 
Mrs.  George  A  Garrett 
Abe  Fortas 
Henry  Strong 

Six  non-Vrustee  members  elected  by  the 
national  membership  of  the  Friends: 

Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Carusi 
Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen 
Mrs.  Polk  Guest 
Mrs.  William  R.  Hyde 
Mrs.  Jed  Pearson 
Stanley  Woodward 

HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Norris  A.  Dodson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wisner 

REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

Miss  Marya  Allen,  New  England 
Mrs.  John  de  Braganza,  South  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard,  Afid-^f/aMrtc 
Mrs.  Donald  Lewis,  West  Coast 
Mrs.  David  Roberts,  III,  Gulf  States 
Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Central 

STATE  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  C.  TVacy  Barnes,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Edvsrin  Blum,  Louisiana 

Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Bullock,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Louis  Cassels,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Pierre  Clemenceau,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  John  T.  Conner,  JVew  Jersey 

Mrs.  John  Gamble,  California 

Mrs.  Thayer  Gilpatric,  iVew  York 

Mrs.  Jim  Goldate,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Ervwn  Goldflne,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Hall,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Gustav  Heningburg,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Ross  Hughes,  Oregon 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hurd,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  George  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Marian  J.  Kerr,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Keppel 

Mrs.  Pierre  Kolish,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Jo  D.  Kowalchuk,  Florida 

Mrs.  FVed  Lazarus,  III,  Ohio 

Ms.  Ruth  Lieder,  Idaho 

Mrs.  J.  Turner  Lloyd,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Walker  Long,  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lundeen,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Jane  Murchison,  Texas 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves,  Jr.,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  David  Roberts,  III,  y4/a27am<i 

Ms.  Bernice  Rosenthal,  California 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Schneider,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Joseph  Smelser,  III,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Vermont 

Mrs.  Dolf  Swing,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Taylor,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Wayne  Vetterlein,  Maine 

Mrs.  Dan  Weinberg,  Maryland 

Mrs.  C.  Taylor  Whittier,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Timothy  Wirth,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wolff,  Montana 

Mrs.  T.  Evans  V^ckoff,  Washington 


Now  you 
have  an  account 

at  GarfinckeFs. 


When  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  think  fashion,  they 
think  "Garfinckel's."  And  now  all 
seven  Garfinckel's  stores  welcome 
the  American  Express"Card.  Take 
the  Card  on  a  Garfinckel's  shop- 
ping spree  and  discover  a  world 
of  excitement. 

First  stop,  Designer  Fashions, 
for  the  finest  in  chic  international 
designs.  Like  Givenchy,  Missoni, 
Halston.Then  head  to  the  Young 
Designers  for  the  brightest,  new 
talents...  Diane  Von  Furstenberg, 
Stephen  Burrows,  Scott  Barrie. 

Use  the  Card  for  Cardin. 
You'll  find  his  perfectly  tailored 
blazer  in  Men's  Clothing.  Check 
Men's  Furnishings  for  special  ties 
by  Yves  St.  Laurent  and 
Ungaro.  Or  take  home 
Equipage  cologne, 
from  Washington's 
exclusive  Hermes 
Boutique. 


There's  so  much  to  choose 
from  at  Garfinckel's.  And  so  many 
nice  people  to  help.  Personal  at- 
tention and  customer  service  are 
still  Garfinckel's  hallmark. 

The  seven  Washington  area 
Garfinckel's  are:  "F"  Street, 
Spring  Valley  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  7  Comers, Tysons 
Corner,  Springfield  Mall  in  Vir- 
ginia, Montgomery  Mall  and 
Landover  Mall  in  Maryland. 

Why  not  take  your  American 
Express  Card  on  a  Garfinckel's 
shopping  spree  today? 


©American  Express  Company,  1974. 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


March 

Performance  Schedule 


OH-2:00&  8:00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BALLET 

CH-8:30 

ROYAL  TAHITIAN 

DANCE  COMPANY 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

D.C.  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

CH-8:30 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
CHORUS  &  ORCHESTRA 

(Berlioz,  Beethoven,  Byrd, 
Britten,  Walton) 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Moshe  Atzmon,  conductor 

(Mozart,  Honegger, 

Mussorgsky-Ravel) 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  March  5 


OH-2:00&  8:00 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

Courante,  Esmeralda  (new), 

Jeu  de  Cartes  (new) 

CH-3:00 

RENATA  TEBALDI 

soprano 

CH-8:30 

CLANCY  BROTHERS 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 


M-  M. 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

ALVIN  AILEY 

DANCE  THEATRE 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos, 

conductor 
Horacio  Gutierrez,  pianist 


CH-11:00A.M. 
NATONIAL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  SYMPOSIUM 

admission  free 

ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

ALVIN  AILEY 

DANCE  THEATRE 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  March  12 


OH-2:00&  8:00 
ALVIN  AILEY 
DANCE  THEATRE 

CH-3:00 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Andre  Previn,  conductor 
(Ravel,  Copland,  Williams) 


ET-7:30- 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

CH-8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Seija  Ozawa,  conductor 
Maurizio  Pollini,  piano 
(Mozart,  Stravinsky) 


ET-7:30 
Brian  Bedford  in 
JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Antal  Dorati,  conductor 
Bruno  Leonardo  Gelber,  piano 
(All  Brahms  program) 


OH-2:00&  8:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  March  12 


n 

Mm  • 


OH-2:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE 

NIGHT  MUSIC 

CH-3:00 

ALFRED 

BRENDEL/ 

pianist 


CH-3:00 
JESS  THOMAS 

tenor 


ET-7:30 
Brian  Bedford  in 
JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8;00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

CH-8:30 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

ORCHESTRA 

Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor 
Eugene  Istomin,  piano 


ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Antal  Dorati,  conductor 
Carole  Farley,  soprano 
Guillermo  Sarabia,  bass 
(Poulenc,  Dallapiccola) 


OH-2:00&  8:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  March  26 


27, 


ET-EISENHOWER  THEATER       OH-OPERA  HOUSE       CH-CONCERT  HALL 


THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY  MAT 

SATURDAY  EVE 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Beford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BALLET 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BALLET 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BALLET 

CH-8:30 

CH-3:00 

CH-8:30 

ANDRE  WATTS 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 

CINCINNATI  ORCHESTRA 

pianist 

pianist 

Thomas  Schippers,  conductor 

1* 

Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano 
(Wagner,  Brahms) 

Program  subject  to  change 

1 

1 

CH-1:00 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

GREAT  FILENE  MEMORIAL 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

ORGAN  DEMONSTRATION 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

by  Irving  Lawless 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

admission  free 

OH-8:00 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

ET-2;00&7:30 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

THE  NATIONAL  BALLET 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Sleeping  Beauty 

JUMPERS 

CH-8:30 

CH-8:30 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

DENVER  SYMPHONY 

NETHERLANDS  WIND 

CH-8:30 

Brian  Priestman,  conductor 

ENSEMBLE 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

(Cherubini,  Bennett, 

(All  Mozart  program) 

ORCHESTRA 

Shostakovich) 

Repeat  of  March  5 

7 

/^; 

9 

9 

CH-1:00 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

ORGAN  DEMONSTRATION 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

admission  free 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

ET-2:00&  7:30 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

Brian  Bedford  in 

OH-8:00 

CH-3:00 

OH-8:00 

JUMPERS 

ALVIN  AILEY 

GUARNERI  STRING 

ALVIN  AILEY 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

DANCE  THEATRE 

QUARTET 

DANCE  THEATRE 

OH-8:00 

CH-8:30 

William  Masselos,  piano 

CH-8:30 

ALVIN  AILEY 

PETER  NERO 

(Schumann,  Brahms, 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

DANCE  THEATRE 

pianist  with  combo 

Shostokovitch) 

flamenco  guitarist 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Repeat  of  March  12 

^    MM 

li   ^ 

■*  y 

14 

15 

16 

16 

ET-2:00&7:30 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

OH-8:00 

OH-8:00 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

Jean  Simmons  in 

Jean  Simmons  in 

Jean  Simmons  in 

Jean  Simmons  in 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

CH-8:30 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

ORCHESTRA 

OF  WASHINGTON 

Repeat  of  March  19 

Robert  Shafer,  conductor 
(Handel) 

/*%^ 

^/% 

&md   i 

7/ 

23 

2^ 

CH-1:00 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7:30 

ORGAN  DEMONSTRATION 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

Brian  Bedford  in 

admission  free 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

JUMPERS 

ET-2;00&  7:30 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

Brian  Bedford  in 

OH-8:00 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

JUMPERS 

Jean  Simmons  in 

Jean  Simmons  in 

Jean  Simmons  in 

by  Tom  Stoppard 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

OH-8:00 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

Jean  Simmons  in 

CH-8:30 

CH-8:30 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

CLEO  LAINE  AND 

FESTA  BRAZIL 

by  Stephen  Sondheim 

JOHN  DANKWORTH 

folk  dance  company 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

/%/*% 

/^d\ 

/<%  r\ 

Repeat  of  March  26 

7m 

30 

30 

Ten  times  a 
foster  father! 

Chauncey  Reid,  U.S.  Steel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chauncey  Reid  is  a  clerk  in  our  offices  here. 
He  joined  U.S.  Steel  25  years  ago.  For  almost  all 
of  that  time,  he  and  his  wife.  Flora  Ree,  have  been 
foster  parents  to  a  succession  often  lucky  kids. 
Three  are  now  with  the  Reids  and  their  daughter. 

A  lot  of  other  U.S.  Steel  people  are  doing  good 
things  in  the  Washington  area,  too.  You  might  say 
they're  involved. 

We're 
involved. 


* 


Hear  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  WGMS,  Wednesday  evenings 
at  9  p.m.,  brought  to  you  by  United  States  Steel. 


THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ARTS 

Appointed  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  J.Willard  Marriott,  Chairman 

Robert  S.  Carter,  Secretary 

Vernon  B.  Stouffer,  Chairman,  Finance 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw,  Vice-Chrm.,  Finance 

Mrs.  Jack  Wrather,  Chrm.,  Public  Relations 

Harry  L.Jackson,  Vice-Chrm.,  Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Clayton,  Chrm.,  Ed.  &  Program 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Vice-Chrm.,  Ed.  &  Program 

Mrs.  Arnold  Schwartz,  Director  of  Publicity 

Mrs.  D.  Eldredge  Jackson  Jr.,  N.E.  Regional  Chrm. 

Harvey  B.  Cohen,  5oMf/i  Regional  Chrm. 

Mrs.W.  A.  McKenzie,  West  Regional  Chrm. 

John  H.  Myers,  Midwest  Regional  Chrm. 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Evangeline  Atwood,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Mrs.  Robert  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

G.  Robert  Herberger,  Scorfida/e,  Arizona 

Peter  R.  Marroney,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Jimmie  Driftwood,  Timbo,  Arkansas 

Samuel  Schulman,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Fferenc  Daday,  Burbank,  California 

Mark  I.  Goode,  Hidden  Hills,  California 

Mrs.  Jack  Wrather,  id  >ln^e/ei,  California 

Mrs.  John  Way  ne ,  Newport  Beach,  California 

Mrs.  George  F.  Barrett,  Palm  Springs,  California 

Mrs.  Evan  V.  Jones,  San  Diego,  California 

Davis W.  Moore,  Denver,  Colorado 

Allan  R.  Phipps.  Denver,  Colorado 

Larned  S.  Whitney  Jr.,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Myron  R.  Bernstein,  Moodus,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  John  W.  Rollins,  Greenville,  Delaware 

Mrs.  John  R.  Cooper, //ockeMin,  Delaware 

Charles  C.  Parks  Sr.,  Hockessin,  Delaware 

Mrs. Thomas  B.Evans  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mrs.  Robert  Hook,  Jacksonville,  F'lorida 

Mrs.  Edwin  Reeves,  Miami,  Florida 

Rabbi  Joseph  ¥Teeimat\,  Albany,  Georgia 

Mrs.Dillard  Munford,ylf/anra,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Robert  W.Wynne  it.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Senator  Eureka  B.  Forbes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Hansberger,  Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Bradshaw,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  W.  Bolen,  Normal,  Illinois 

Mrs.  John  Burkhart,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

James  S.  Schramm,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Stone,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

Stanley  O.  Beren ,  Wi'cfti" ra,  Kansas 

Bernard  H.  Barnett,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Harold  K.Marshall,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Williard  W. Cummings,  Skowhegan,  Maine 

Mrs. William  H.Muir,  Stoningion,  Maine 

Mrs.Willard  G.  Rouse,  Sa/fimore,     Maryland 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  W.  Keech,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  James  M.  Beggs,  Potomac,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Richard  M.Allen,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Mrs. Charles  C.Hartman,  Severna  Park,  Maryland 

Camman  Newberry,  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts 

Thomas  A.  Pappas,  Boifon,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Robin  M.Hendrich,  Monterey,  Massachusetts 

William  M.Hunt,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

W.Hal  Youngblood,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  John  Stiles,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Mrs.W.  Ballenger  III,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Russell  1.l,\ij\ii,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

John  H.Myers,  St. Paul,  Minnesota 

continued  on  next  page 
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^  our  generations 
of  discerning 
brides  and  grooms 
iiave  preferred . . . 


inthrop  jewelers 


seven  corners  mrtieaton  plaza  landmark  I'enfant  plaza  lanaover  mall 


Meet 

interesting  people 

every  Sunday. 

The 
Deena  Clark 

Show. 


Join  Washington  s 

famous  interviewer 

as  she  has  her 

"Moment  With" 

fascinating 

personalities 

from  every  walk 

of  life. 


WRC(NBC)1V4 

Check  your  newspaper  for  exact  time. 
Brought  to  you  by 


IN  THE  HEART 
OF  GEORGETOWN 


1  r  /  V I 


f)68 

crapes 

to  Brvtogn*  in  Wathington  Aprat  !•  Tftcofr* 
until  2  A.M. 

•    ii^  COCKTAILS  *     * 

SO  Dimrant  CnpM  frem  UtotM' 

au  Cognac  to  HoMy  and  GIngar 

YOUR  HOSTS  Jacques  Vivien  and  Hugo  Fregnan 

1305  WISCONSIN  AVE.  N.W.  FE  7-1723 

11:30  A.M.  to  1:30  A.M. 

7756  WISCONSIN  AVE.  657-3456 

11:30  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

Ill  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 


French  Cuisine  Served  After  Theatre 
in  historic  Georgetown  setting 

Valet  Parking 
1226  36th  St.  N.W.    •    965-1789 


:^ie^ 


1509-11  CONNECTICUT  AVL  N.W. 
265-6255 


FINEST  Collection  of  famous  American 
Paintings  by  artists  listed  in  Who's  Who 
of  kmwKon  Art. 

FINEST  Etchings,  Lithographs  and  En- 
gravings by  such  famous  names  as: 
Cezanne,  Mire,  Calder,  Reuaull, 
Rembrandt,  Durer,  Picasso,  Chagall, 
Renoir,  Goya,  Bonnard,  Dali,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Also  Famous  Sculp- 
tures. 

FINEST  Collection  of  Old  Estate  Paint- 
ings and  Hogarth  and  Bunberry 
etchings. 

FINEST  Collection  of  Chinese  antiques, 
artifacts,  furniture,  jade  and  jewelry  in 
our 

Dl/NCV^N   Is   Dti(VCAIV 

ChlnaM  Cefftry 
(mi  ill*  wie  ■••r) 

Daily  104,  cleswl  Sun. 


finest  M  Collection 
in  Wdshinpjon 


opTicnn 

7  LOCATIONS  D.C-MD.-VA. 


THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTS 

continued  from  page  43 

Burrell  O.McGee,  Greenville,  Mississippi 

Mrs.  R.Crosby  Kemper  Jr.,  Blue  Springs,  Missouri 

George  S.Rosborough  it.,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

Bruce  C.Jacobsen,  Bozeman,  Montana 

James  N.Ackerman,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Mrs. William  P.Lear,  Verdi,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Robert  English,  Hancock,  New  Hampshire 

Senator  Robert  English,  Hancock,  New  Hampshire 

Edmund  B.Sullivan,  Rumson,  New  Jersey 

Walter  W.Weller  Jr.,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Rufus  G.Poole,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

William  S.Lasdon,  Katonah,  New  York 

Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Bobst,  New  York,  New  York 

Richard  J.  Buck,  New  York,  New  York 

Miss  Bernice  Miller,  New  York,  New  York 

Richard  C.Pistell,  New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  Arnold  Schwartz,  New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  John  M.Shaheen,  New  York,  New  York 

Arthur  M.  Richardson,  Pittsford,  New  York 

Mrs.  Irene  Barbara  Walczak,  Williamsville,  New  York 

Henry  H.Shavitz,  High  Point,  North  Carolina 

Charles  R.Jonas  Jr.,  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina 

Bryan  E.Gackle,  Dickinson,  North  Dakota 

Harry  L.Jackson,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Carl  H.Lindner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vernon  B.Stouffer,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

William  D.Taylor, //a«v(7/e,  Ohio 

C.Oscar  Stover,  Alva,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Hightower,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Julian  N.Cheatham,  Pocr/and,  Oregon 

Ronald  G.Schmidt,  Sa/em,  Oregon 

Mrs.D.EIdredge  Jackson  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mark  W.  Buyck  Jr.,  Florence,  South  Carolina 

Mrs. Holmes  Frederick,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farrar,  Britton,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Robert  h.  A&h.e,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Mrs.E.Bronson  In^tam,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  William  A.  McKenzie,  Z)a//as,  Texas 

Mrs.H.  Ross  I'erot,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Charles  J.Wyly,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Sam  Wyly,  Dallas,  Texas 

Ted  Weiner,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Meredith  J.  Long,  Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  James  H.Clement,  Kingsville,  Texas 

Charles  H.  Henson,  Pfovo,  Utah 

Mrs. Paul  A.Clayton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Byron  O.  McCoy,  Rutland,  Vermont 

Harvey  B.Cohen,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Mrs. George  B.Green,  Arlington,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Catto,Mc/,ean,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  French,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mrs.Marjorie  Phillips,  Seattle,  Washington 

Lawrence  Biov/n,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  PVai/i/ngf on,  D.C. 

Mrs. George  yi.BunV.eT,Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  S.Carter,  JVa^ftingfon,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Anna  C\\ent\au\t,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.S.Everette  Gui\e%,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Katharine  McCook  Kno-x.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.J.Willard  MatxiotX,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.McGuire,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs. Gladys  LMonXgomery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wesley  S.^Miams,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Rose  Saul  Za\\e&,Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  E.Duncan,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Pelisek,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Stanley  Hathaway,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Mrs. Eunice  Larson,  Administrative  Assistant 

•  To  comply  with  the  Presidential  directive 
on  the  conservation  of  energy  all  thermo- 
stats in  the  Kennedy  Center  have  been  lowered 
to  68  degrees  F^renheit.In  addition  to  reducing 
the  heat,  most  of  the  architectural  lighting  has 
been  eliminated  including  all  landscape  lights 
and  half  of  the  lights  on  the  building's  exterior. 
The  four  fountains  have  been  deactivated  for 
the  duration.  And,  as  visitors  will  readily  note, 
normal  lighting  in  the  public  areas,  such  as  the 
Grand  Foyer,  has  been  reduced  by  fifty  percent. 
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The  arts  have 
proved  themselves 
more  durable  than 
scandals,  wars  and 
oil  shortages. 

^  —Osbom  Elliott 

Editor,  Newsweek 


One  of 
1973's  most 
memorable 


issues. 


the  world's  most  quoted  newsweekly 
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knight 

sit  next 
to  someone 

famous 


La  Grande  Scene  is  the 
place  where  famous 


vvasdingiuiiiciiib 

go,  because  it  is  one  of 

Washington's  truly 

fine  restaurants.  One 

pleasant  surprise  is  the 


m 


-ill 

« 


elegant  dinners  for  a  § 

modest  $7.95.  Let 
us  reserve  a  table  for  > 
you  next  to  someone 

you  know.  '^, 

La  Grande  Scdne 

Atop  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  Reservations:  833-8870. 
Open  noon-2:30  p.m.  and  6  p.m.-11 :00  p.m. 
Monday-Saturday,  closed  Sunday  and  holi- 
days. Banquet  facilities  available. 
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FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Box  Offices:  Hall  of  Nations  (Conceit 
Hall  tickets);  Hall  of  States  (Theater  and 
Opera  House  tickets).  Hours:  10:00  a.m.- 
9:00  p.m.  (Mon.-Sat):  12  noon-9:00  p.m. 
(Sundays  and  holidays) 
For  information  telephone:  254-3600. 
Thirty  minutes  free  parking  in  Center  Ga- 
rage for  ticket  buyers  prior  to  6  p.m. 
Box  office  will  validate  parking  stub. 

Theater  Party  information:  254-3626 

Parking  Facilities:  Enter  South  from  En- 
trance Plaza.  Rock  Creek  Parkway  or 
Expressway.  Exit  North  to  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  or  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

Check  Rooms:  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
States.  Check  Rooms  close  15  minutes  after 
the  end  of  the  last  performance. 
Lost  and  Found:  Telephone  254-3676 

Lounges  and  Restrooms:  On  all  seating  and 
parking  levels  and  on  Roof  Terrace. 

Public  Telephones:  Located  in  Box  Office 
alcoves,  parking,  seating  and  roof  levels. 

Public  Transportation:  D.C.  Transit  buses  to 
and  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  routes  80, 
81  and  R  5.  Taxi  stand  is  located  at  Hs^l  of 
States  entrance. 

Wheelchairs:  Reserve  in  advance  by  calUng 
254-3718 

Incoming  Calls:  One  can  be  reached  by 
phone  on  254-3624  if  name  and  seat 
number  are  left  with  usher. 

Late  comers  will  be  seated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  management. 

Restaurants:  On  the  Roof  Terrace: 

"La  Grande  Scene"  (Mon.-Sat.,  12  noon 
to  2:30  p.m.;  6  p.m.  to  11  p.m.)  Closed 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Reservations 
accepted.  Cocktail  lounge.  (Mon.- 
Sat.,  5:30  to  12  midnight.)  Qosed  Sun- 
days and  hoUdays. 

"The  Promenade"-buffeteria  (Mon.-Sat, 
11:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.;  Sun.  11:30  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  on  performance  days  only.) 

"The  GaUery"-cafe  (Mon.-Sat.  11:30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.) 
Telephone:  833-8870 


The  Filene  Memorial  Organ  in  the  Concert 
Hall  contributed  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse. 
Sound  systems  contributed  by  the  RCA 
Corporation.  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano 
and  electronic  organ  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center.  Panel  truck  courtesy  of  Sheehy 
Ford,  Marlow  Heights,  Maryland. 
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American  conductors  are  a  rare  breedl 
-especially  in  America. 


In  the  culture-conscious  United  States, 
there  is  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can symphony  conductors. 

Exxon  is  trying  to  help.  We're  sponsoring 
the  Exxon-Affiliate  Artists  Conductor  program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  accelerate  the 
careers  of  young  American  conductors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expose  more  Americans  to 
fine  symphonic  music. 

The  program  has  already  placed  six 
young  conductors  in  residence  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  the  San  Diego  Symphony, 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony. They're  getting  invaluable  experience 
working  closely  with  ranking  conductors  for 
a  full  season. 

Theseyoung  conductors  are  handling  re- 
hearsals. And  they're  conducting  "outreach" 
concerts  for  special  audiences— in  parks 
and  schools  for  youngsters,  in  homes  for 


the  aged,  and  in  other  institutions  where  the 
audiences  are  often  unfamiliar  with  classical 
music. 

They're  also  working  with  smaller  musi- 
cal groups  in  areas  around  their  orchestra's 
home  city.  Because  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  is  to  build  public  support  for  classi- 
cal music  and  symphony  orchestras. 

And  most  important  to  them,  these  young 
maestros  are  conducting  the  full  orchestras 
in  regularly  scheduled  concerts  several  times 
during  the  season. 

We  hope  Exxon  with  Affiliate  Artists,  Inc. 
will  bring  many  hours  of  musical 
pleasure  to  American  audiences. 
By  American  conductors. 
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We'd  like  you  to  know 


•  During  World  War  I,  Captain 
Adams  made  the  cigarette  holder 
I  regular  part  of  his  uniform. 
itlvas  not  only  dashing,  it  gave 

Im  a  cleaner  taste.        \f" 


Just  like  today's  Parliament, 
with  the  recessed  filter  tucked 
back,  away  from  your  lips.  So  all 
you  taste  is  rich,  clean  flavor. 
Never  the  filter.  The  Captain 
would  be  pleased. 


The  Parliament  recessed  filter. 
It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


Kings,  Box;  15  mg'.'iari'  1.0  mg 
nicoime— 100's:17mg'.'iar|' 
1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.per 
cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept!7J._ 


PARLIAMENT 


lONA  COLLEGE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

and  the 

COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER 

DEP'T.  OF  PARKS,  RECREATION  AND  CONSERVATION 

PRESENTS 

The 

Bostoe  Symphoey  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
Conducting 


HAYDN     Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Violin 
and  Cello  op.  84 

Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  ohoe 
SHERMAN  WALT,  hassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

MOZART    Piano  Concerto  in  A  major  K.  488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

Soloist:  MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

—  Intermission  — 

RAVEL     *Rapsodie  espagnole 

Prelude  a  nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 
Feria 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

»La  Valse 

Maurizio  PoUini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammaphon 

Baldwin  Piano  Deutsche  Grammophon  &  '^RCA  Records 


Westchester  Conanty  Ceeter 


White  Plains,  New  York 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEiJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestocl<  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszio  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


ccc/5  s: 
Oa. 


Andres  Segovia,  appearing 
in  recital  this  month 
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lb  Les  Hooper, 
traveler  through  a  crowded 

ol' world. 

United  dedicates 
^riendshq)  Sendee. 

Rooiiqr747aiidDC-10 
Friend  Sh4>s. 


Flying  New  York  to  the  west,  why  crowd  yourself? 
Stretch  out.  Lean  back.  And  try  on  a  roomy  747  or  DC-10 
for  size. 

Another  reason  more  people  choose  the  friendly 
skies  than  any  other  airline  in  the  land. 

A  daily  747  to  Los  Angeles,  and  roomy  DC-lO's  to 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Denver  and 
Cleveland. 

Only  United  flies  the  Friend  Ship  with  so  many  extras. 

Extra  room  to  stretch  out  and  relax.  Extra  friendly 


United  people  to  help  you  along  the  way.  And  extra  wide 
aisles,  so  you  can  walk  around  and  get  friendly  yourself. 

YouVe  also  a  wide  range  of  stereo  entertainment. 
And  a  full-length  feature  film  on  selected  flights 
($2.00  in  Coach). 

So  call  United  Air  Lines  at  (212)  867-3000,  or  your 
Travel  Agent,  and  put  yourself  aboard  our  giant 
Friend  Ships.  You  can't  go  west  in  a  bigger  way. 

The  friendly  skies  of  your  land. 


Unitedh  747's  &  DClOb  to  the  West 

Partners  in  Travel  with  Western  International  Hotels. 


"FOM  THE   ELIZABETH  ARDEN  SALON 


Our  idea. 

skin  care  by 

skin  type,  simplified. 

Introducing 

The  Personal 

Skin  Care  System 

by  Elizabeth  Arden. 


Trust 


Quick.  Simple.  Color-coded  to  be 
fool-proof.  Our  System  organizes  your 
daily  skin  care  so  you  can  cleanse, 
tone  and  moisturize  more  efficiently. 
A  nd  effectively. 

¥  or  instance,  Normal-to-Oily  skin 
can  have  its  own  Clarifying  Astringent. 
Normal-to-Dry  skin  its  own  Fragile 
Skin  Toner  No  matter  which  skin  type 
you  have,  you  'II find  a  perfect  product 
match  for  it.  Plus,  special  treatment 
products  to  help  you  cope  with  special 
problems. 

The  results: your  skin  will  be  its 
cleanest,  clearest,  freshest  and  brightest. 
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Media  Development 
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Concert  Halls 
Arthur  J.  Howard,  Director, 

General  Services 
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Programming 
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Lincoln  Center  Council 

Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Schuyler  G.  Chapin,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Lincoln  Kirstein,  New  York  City  Ballet 

John  W.  Mazzola,  Lincoln  Center 

Peter  Mennin,  The  Juilliard  School 

Carlos  Moseley,  New  York  Philharmonic 
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Julius  Rudel,  New  York  City  Opera 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center 

Norman  Singer,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 


Lincoln  Center  Council  on  Educational  Programs 

Mark  Schubart,  Lincoln  Center,  Chairman 

Bernard  Gersten,  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center 

Edwin  S.  Holmgren,  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Mrs.  Norman  Lassalle,  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  Inc. 

William  Nix,  Metropolitan  Opera 

Irwin  Scherzer,  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Dr.  Leon  Thompson,  New  York  Philharmonic 

Gideon  Waldrop,  The  Juilliard  School 


Six  reasons  to  lease  the  totally  new  Cougar 

or  any  of  52  other  jine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  five  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our 
exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to 
coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your 
Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Association  members. 
It  covers  not  only  our  magnificent  Mercury 
Cougar,  but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea 
models  —  Continental  Mark  IV,  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 
Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 


Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


&«^ 


lay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365. 


Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please    send    me   more    information    on    leasing    a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 
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With  both  resident  companies  per- 
forming throughout  the  month, 
March  will  provide  some  of  the  most 
diversified  and  unusual  opera  re- 
pertory this  city  has  been  offered  in 
years.  At  the  Metropolitan,  two  works 
(by  master  composers)  not  produced 
prior  to  this  season  by  a  major  com- 
pany in  New  York,  will  be  heard  on 
successive  days:  Verdi's  /  vespri  siciliana 
and  Berlioz'  Les  Troyens.  During  the 
week  of  March  1 1 ,  there  will  be  two 
performances  of  each,  preceded  and 
followed  by  Wagner's  Gdtterddmmerung. 
Concurrently,  the  New  York  City  Op- 
era will  be  offering  its  first  staged  pro- 
duction of  Cherubini's  Medea,  in  a  ro- 
tating sequence  with  Donizetti's  Anna 
Bolena,  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and 
Bellini's  /  Puritani.  Recital  and  orches- 
tra activity  will  include  appearances 
by  Andre  Watts  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  month  in  Fisher  Hall,  visits 
by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Washington,  The  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra and  the  Boston  Symphony  as 
well  as  on-going  repertory  from  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

Alice  Tully  Hall  Chamber  music  has 
a  dominant  place  in  the  events  of 
March,  beginning  with  concerts  on 
the  first  and  third  in  which  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin  will  make  rare  appear- 
ances in  his  role  of  master  chamber 
music  partner  to  the  Guarneri  Quar- 
tet in  works  of  Schubert  and  Schu- 


mann. Also  Serkin-related  is  the  con- 
cert of  "Music  from  Marlboro"  (the 
summer  enterprise  in  Vermont  is  un- 
der his  direction),  in  which  the  Bruck- 
ner Quintet  will  be  heard.  In  addition 
to  other  programs  in  The  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center's 
series,  March  will  include  vocal  cham- 
ber music  from  the  Sine  Nomine  Sing- 
ers (March  23),  the  Bach  Aria  Group 
(March  20)  and  an  ensemble  con- 
ducted by  Thomas  Dunn  {St.  John's 
Passion  of  Bach  on  March  4);  in  addi- 
tion, the  inimitable  Bobby  Short 
(March  17  and  31).  Recitalists  begin 
with  Flavio  Varani,  piano,  on  March 
6,  and  include  harpist  Nicanor  Zaba- 
leta  on  March  9,  Janis  V.  Klavins, 
bass-baritone,  on  March  10,  Bruce 
Hungerford  in  a  program  of  four 
Beethoven  piano  sonatas  on  March 
19,  Rose  Battle  English,  soprano,  on 
March  24,  and  guitarists  Rey  de  la 
Torre  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
and  Jean-Pierre  Jumez  on  March  28. 

Avery  Fisher  Hall  In  addition  to  the 

events  itemized  above,  March  will 
offer  the  first  appearances  as  recitalists 
in  this  large  hall  of  Luciano  Pavarotti 
(March  29)  and  Beverly  Sills  (March 
31),  and  the  reappearance  of  that 
other  great  "vocalist"  Anna  Russell 
on  March  10.  The  Brahms  B-flat  Pi- 
ano Concerto  will  be  heard  twice  dur- 
ing the  month:  on  March  18  with  Ru- 
dolf Serkin  as  soloist  with  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  on 
March  24  with  Bruno  Leonardo  Gel- 
ber  as  collaborator  with  the  National 
Symphony  and  Antal  Dorati.  Guest 
conductors  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic during  the  month  are  Andrew 
Davis  for  the  programs  of  March  7- 
12,  in  which  pianist  Murray  Perahia 
is  the  soloist,  and  March  14-16,  in 
which  the  Orchestra's  principal  cellist, 
Lome  Munroe,  is  the  soloist;  and  Er- 
ich Leinsdorf  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month,  assisted  by  Stan- 
ley Drucker,  the  Philharmonic's  prin- 
cipal clarinetist,  in  the  first  program 
and  pianist  Alicia  De  Larrocha  in  the 
second. 


Juilliard  Theater  A  totally  new  cast 

of  young  professionals  will  appear  in 
the  performances  of  La  Boheme  on 
March  1,  2  and  3,  which  will  bring 
the  production  by  the  American  Op- 
era Center  which  attracted  much  fa- 
vorable comment  when  it  was  intro- 
duced several  years  ago.  James 
Conlon  conducts. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Beyond 
the  special  happenings  noted  above, 
the  March  schedule  provides  a  resto- 
ration of  Eugene  Berman's  production 
of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  additional 
viewings  of  Franco  Zeffirelli's  staging 
of  Verdi's  Otello,  and  the  O'Hearn- 
Merrill  version  of  Strauss's  Der  Ros- 
enkavalier.  The  first  Don  Giovanni  on 
March  28,  to  be  conducted  by  James 
Levine  with  a  cast  including  Leon- 
tyne  Price,  is  a  Guild  benefit. 

Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  Previews 

begin  on  March  2 1  of  the  fourth  selec- 
tion in  Joseph  Papp's  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter: August  Strindberg's  Dance  of 
Death,  with  Robert  Shaw  and  Zoe 
Caldwell  in  the  principal  roles  in  the 
production  directed  by  A.J.  Antoon. 
The  scheduled  opening  is  April  4.  In 
the  Mitzi  E.  Newhouse  Theater, 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  continues 
to  be  the  attraction. 

New  York  State  Theater  Two  reviv- 
als of  past  favorites  in  the  repertory  of 
the  New  York  City  Opera  companies 
will  vary  the  repertory  already  distin- 
guished by  the  new  productions  iden- 
tified above.  They  are  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti's  The  Consul,  on  March  27, 
and  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Mikado 
on  March  17. 

New  York  Public  Library  Musical 

attractions  in  the  Auditorium  include 
recitals  by  pianists  Ian  Shapinsky 
(March  1),  Bella  Shumiatcher  (March 
8),  George  Kehler  (March  15),  Judith 
Felton  (March  21)  and  Margaret 
Strahl  (March  28).  Joy  in  Singing 
convenes  on  March  6  and  20,  and 
Rosalyn  Tureck  will  conduct  pro- 
grams of  the  International  Bach 
Society  on  March  18  and  25. 
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King  Size 
or  Deluxe  100s 


Micronite  filter. 

Mild,  smooth  taste. 

America's  quality  cigarette. 

Kent. 


Kings,  16mg.  "tar,"  1.0  mg.  nicotine; 

lOO'S:  19  mg.  "tar,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept,  73. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Lincoln  Center  Marquee 


"Pink  Tulip"— an  oil  on  canvas  (77"  square)  by  Lowell  Nesbitt,  one  of  several 
paintings  by  leading  contemporary  artists  included  in  the  FTD  Commemorative 
Art  Collection,  "Each  In  His  Own  Way." 


PHOTO  BY  SUSANNE  FAULKNER  STEVENS 

A  young  girl  hides  behind  Easter  lilies. 


FLOWER  TIME  AT  LINCOLN  CENTER 


Sixteen  massive  paintings,  never  before  shown  in  New 
York  City,  that  use  flowers  as  subject  material  will  high- 
light the  thousands  of  live  flowers  on  display  during 
"Flower  Time  at  Lincoln  Center"  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall, 
April  2-7.  The  annual  display  of  blooming  plants,  cov- 
ering the  entire  Plaza  level  of  the  concert  hall,  is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge.  "Flower  Time  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter" is  presented  by  the  New  York  Parks  Flower  Show, 
Inc.  in  association  with  Lincoln  Center  and  sponsored 
by  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  (FTD). 

The  FTD  Commemorative  Art  Collection,  which  is 
entitled  "Each  In  His  Own  Way,"  is  a  growing  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  created  by  leading  contempo- 
rary artists  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  themes  in- 
volving flowers.  The  collection  now  consists  of  16  works 
by  Janet  Ailing,  Massimo  Asnaghi,  John  Clem  Clarke, 
Ralph  Goings,  Alain  Jacquet,  Howard  Kanovitz,  Alex 
Katz,  Ellen  Lanyon,  Malcolm  Morley,  Lowell  Nesbitt,  Ed 
Paschke,  Joseph  Raffael,  Martial  Raysse,  Paul  Van 
Hoeydonck,  Andy  Warhol  and  Tom  Wesselmann. 

This  year  the  display  will  feature  thousands  of  bloom- 
ing spring  flowers  as  well  as  cacti,  bromelias,  African  vio- 
lets, bonsai  and  exotic  plants  from  the  tropics.  The  show 
will  emphasize  both  city  and  suburban  gardens,  demon- 
strate indoor  plant  growing  in  natural  and  artificial  light 
and  offer  a  series  of  educationaL lectures  by  guest  speak- 
ers. Several  gardens  have  been  created  just  for  the  ex- 


hibit and  many  plants  will  be  on  sale  during  the  week. 
"Flower  Time"  hours  are  Tuesday,  April  2,  1 1 :00  A.M.- 
11:30  P.M.;  Wednesday,  April  3  through  Palm  Sunday, 
April/,  10:00  A.M.-1 1:30  P.M. 

The  New  York  Parks  Flower  Show,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  brings  the  aesthetic  importance  of  liv- 
ing plants  to  people  in  the  New  York  area.  It  is  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  many  business  concerns  and  in- 
dividuals. 

This  year,  "Flower  Time  at  Lincoln  Center"  includes 
exhibits  by: 

Bromeliad  Society 

Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden 

Cactus  Society 

City  Garden  Clubs 

Garden  Club  of  America 

Holland  Bulb  Exporters  Association 

Ikebana 

Staff  of  Lincoln  Center 

New  York  Botanic  Garden 

New  York  City  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Cultural  Affairs 

Queens  Botanic  Garden 

Goddard-Riverside  Senior  Citizens  Center 

Project  Find 

Wave  Hill  Center  for  Environmental  Studies 

Broadway  Mall  Association 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 


VistaJord^SagaQord  Cruises. 
Most  people  take  twa 


More  than  50%  of  the  passengers  who 
cruise  on  our  two  beautiful  ships  have 
sailed  with  us  before.  And  they  just 
couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to  the  welcome 
that's  unique  to  Norway's  most  ex- 
perienced world  cruise  line. 

You  find  it  in  the  service,  the  cuisine, 
and  in  the  ships  themselves,  from 
your  gracious  cabin  to  our  dramatic 
picture-window  lounges.  You  find  it  in 
the  ports  of  call,  carefully  chosen  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  cruising.  And  in 
the  warm  welcome-back  you  get  when 
you  return  from  a  day  ashore. 

Where  will  you  cruise  with  us  this 
year,  again  or  for  the  first  time?  It 
could  be  the  Caribbean  orthe  Medi- 
terranean in  spring.  Ortheglittering 
North  Cape.  Eastern  Europe,  or 
the  South  Pacific.  Or,  in  early  75, 
the  Orient  or  Africa... 

So  ask  your  travel  agent  soon 
where  the  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord  are 
going.  Or  call  us  for  brochures.  We'd 
like  to  welcome  you  aboard  on  one  of 
our  cruises  or  two. 


CRUISE  HIGHLIGHTS  1974-75 

From  New  York  (Port  Everglades') 

SPRING    MEDITERRANEAN,   GREEK   ISLANDS,   April    6'/10 

40  days.  20  ports.  Vistaf|ord. 

EASTER  WEST  INDIES,  April  12.  14  days.  7  ports.  Sagafjord, 

SPRING   CRUISE  TO   EUROPE  &  BRITISH   ISLES,  April   26. 

35  days.  19  ports.  Sagafjord. 

NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDLANDS,  June   1,   32  days.   12  ports. 

Sagafjord. 

TWO  CARIBBEAN  CRUISES,  from  Port  Everglades  only,  June 

3,  June  13    10  days,  4  ports.  Vistafjord. 

NORTH  CAPE  &  NORTHERN  EUROPE,  June  25.  42  days.  19 

ports.  Vistafjord. 

SCANDINAVIA   AND    EASTERN    EUROPE,    Aug.    7     30    days 

8  ports.  Vistafjord. 

FALL    MEDITERRANEAN,    Sept.     7/9V    39    days.     15    ports. 

Vistafjord, 

SIX  CARIBBEAN   CRUISES,   from    Port   Everglades,    Oct.    19- 

Dec.  18.  10-17  days.  5-10  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SOUTH  SEAS-EAST  INDIES-ORIENT,  Jan.  7/10*    90  days.  23 

ports.  Vistafjord. 

FOUR  CONTINENTS,  Jan.  21/23*.  79  days.  29  ports.  Sagafjord. 


Vistafjord  &  Sagafjord, 
the  weicome-back  stiips. 
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29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10006 
Tel.  (212)  944-6900. 

The  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord  are  registered  in  Norway 


Harold  Lawrence,  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Pierre  Boulez 
(left)  its  Music  Director. 


PHOTO  BY  MARY  LAWRENCE 


New  Yorker  from  Britain 


<>■»■■  J 
'  If ' 


When  Harold  Lawrence  agreed  to  un- 
dertake the  position  of  Manager  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1973,  he  brought  with  him 
some  30  years  experience  in  the  music 
field.  He  replaced  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  who  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion at  the  retirement  age  of  65. 

Prior  to  joining  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Lawrence  had  been  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  1968. 
Assuming  managerial  responsibility  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  seemed 
like  a  logical  course  of  action  for  the 
50-year-old  native  New  Yorker.  Look- 
ing back  over  those  first  few  difficult 
months  of  adjustment,  his  brow  fur- 
rowed, and  his  face  revealed  a  faint 
hint  of  a  smile.  "Apart  from  Mr.  Bou- 
lez," said  Lawrence,  "no  conductor 
who  was  scheduled  to  appear  with  the 
Philharmonic  since  the  settlement  of 
the  labor  dispute  actually  has  ap- 
peared. The  first  week  after  the  settle- 
ment, Daniel  Barenboim  canceled  due 
to  illness  in  his  family.  He  was  re- 
placed by  Georg  Semkow.  The  second 
week's  concerts  were  to  be  conducted 
by  Riccardo  Muti.  He  canceled  be- 
cause of  bronchitis.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
agreed  to  step  in  for  Muti  for  the  first 
week.  For  the  second  week  we  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Leonard  Slatkin, 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  St.  Louis 
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Symphony.  Next,  Thomas  Schippers 
was  to  conduct  a  week's  subscriptions 
series  plus  a  tour  in  Florida.  He  also 
withdrew,  to  complete  his  recovery 
from  surgery  and  Leinsdorf,  aided  by 
Morton  Gould,  came  to  our  aid 
again."  Lawrence  sighed;  "finally, 
Mr.  Boulez  returned  from  Paris  to 
take  us  into  the  body  of  the  season." 

Lawrence  recalled  that  when  he 
came  to  London  in  1967  to  begin  his 
new  job  as  General  Manager  of  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  condi- 
tions there  were  also  far  from  ideal.  It 
was  a  rainy  day  when  he  arrived  and 
it  was  just  a  month  after  the  1967  de- 
valuation. "The  atmosphere  in  Lon- 
don was  absolutely  dismal,"  he  said. 
"An  immigration  official  sarcastically 
asked  me  how  long  I  expected  to  visit 
London.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be 
staying  three  years.  He  paused  and 
looked  up  at  me  and  said:  'You  must 
be  kidding,'  It  was  a  gloomy  begin- 
ning for  what  turned  out  to  be  some 
of  the  most  exciting  years  of  my  life." 

Lawrence's  musical  training  began 
while  still  in  his  teens,  studying  the  pi- 
ano. While  pursuing  a  degree  from 
City  College  in  New  York  City,  he 
studied  piano  and  composition  in 
New  York  and  then  in  Paris.  Prior  to 
the  Second  World  War  he  taught 
composition  and  piano.  After  com- 
pleting his  service  in  the  army,  he  sold 


records  over-the-counter  at  the  now 
defunct  Gramophone  Shop,  which 
specialized  in  imported  records.  From 
there  he  was  to  work  his  way  up  in  the 
music  business.  He  referred  to  his 
over-the-counter  experience  selling 
discs  as  his  "baptismal  fire  into  the 
record  business."  "At  the  quiet  Park 
Avenue  shop,"  he  reminisced,  "I  lis- 
tened to  practically  every  record  on 
the  shelves." 

Before  joining  Mercury  Records  as 
Music  Director  in  1956,  he  was  Direc- 
tor of  Recorded  Music  for  radio  sta- 
tion WQXR  for  six-and-a-half  years. 
"As  Music  Director  of  Mercury 
Records,  my  job  kept  on  changing 
from  year  to  year,"  he  said.  Five  years 
after  he  joined  Mercury  it  became 
part  of  the  Philips  group  (now  part  of 
Phonogram  Inc.).  Subsequently  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Artis- 
tic and  Administrative  Director  of  the 
classical  division  of  Mercury  and  Phil- 
ips Records.  In  that  position  he  re- 
corded extensively  all  over  America, 
and  later  began  to  produce  recordings 
in  London  for  them.  During  his  stay 
with  Mercury/Philips,  he  worked 
with  some  of  the  outstanding  artists  of 
the  day.  It  also  aff"orded  him  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  and  record  at  the 
same  time.  "I  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
continent,"  he  said.  "I  was  part  of  the 

continued  on  page  28 


THE  BANKOF  NEWYORK 

48  WALL  STREET,  NEWYORK,  NY  10015/MEMBER  FDIC 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  NEWYORK  COMPANY  INC. 


Tomorrow. 

Your  son's  going  to  law  school.  Or  maybe 
medical  school. 

You're  going  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal.  Or  maybe 
Kilimanjaro. 

You're  going  to  retire  to  Block  Island. 
Or  maybe  a  Greek  Island. 

You're  going  to  be  a  millionaire.  Or  maybe  a 
two-millionaire. 

How  do. you  know?  You  don't.  Nobody  does. 
But  you're  going  to  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  the 
tomorrow  you  want. 

You're  going  to  talk  to  a  financial  planning 
officer  at  The  Bank  of  New  York.  Together, 


you're  going  to  work  out  a  realistic  financial 
plan: 

Figure  out  what  you  are  and  probably  will  be 
worth-taking  into  consideration  company 
benefits,  as  well  as  graduate  school  expenses 
and  retirement  income. 

Decide  on  guardians  for  your  children. 

Make  a  will,  along  with  your  attorney. 

Set  up  a  trust  that  could  save  your  heirs 
thousands  in  estate  taxes. 

And  get  advice  on  your  portfolio. 

Today. 

At  The  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bank  ihat 
manages  money. 


Christmas  in  January 
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Artur  Rubinstein 
listening  to 

Ttiomas  Roberson  (19) 
perform  tlie 
B-minor  Sciierzo 
of  Ctiopin 
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Artur  Rubinstein  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  January  in  a 
manner  typical  of  the  man  and  the  places:  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  Carnegie  Hall  and  Alice  TuUy  Hall.  He  performed 
twice  before  capacity  audiences  in  the  larger  halls;  then  he 
visited  the  smaller  one  on  behalf  of  the  American  Music 
Scholarship  Association.  In  between,  on  January  28,  he 
observed  his  87th  birthday. 

Each  of  the  recitals  added  something  irreplaceable  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  present.  But,  this  has  been 
going  on  almost  longer  than  mentionable  (when  Mr.  Ru- 
binstein made  his  first  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  as  a 
young  man  before  1910,  57th  Street  was  way  uptown). 
But  the  TuUy  Hall  appearance  was  something  special, 
even  by  his  own  standards. 

He  arrived  a  good  15  minutes  before  the  starting  time 
of  3  P.M.  This  might  have  struck  some  as  an  excess  of 
punctuality;  but  it  had  its  own  calculated  purpose.  He 
spent  the  next  15  minutes,  and  ten  more  as  well,  chatting 
with  the  young  trio  of  winners  in  the  1973  National  Piano 
Competition,  relieving  them  of  their  awe  of  the  world  ce- 
lebrity, putting  them,  as  much  as  he  could,  at  their  ease. 
When  he  took  his  place  on  the  stage,  it  was  not  at  some  re- 
mote, pontifical  point.  He  sat  at  the  bass  end  of  the  key- 
board, participating  actively  in  each  of  the  Chopin  selec- 
tions: counseled,  suggested  and  finally,  when  the  urge  had 
become  too  strong  to  resist,  sat  down  at  the  keyboard  and 
made  his  points  manually  and  musically,  as  well  as  ver- 
bally. 

Rather  than  being  a  schoolroom  session  in  the  do's  and 
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don'ts  of  playing  the  first  six  preludes  of  Opus  28  (by  Ae 
Eee  Kim,  age  18,  a  student  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Slenczynska  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Illinois),  or  the  B-minor 
Scherzo  (by  Thomas  Roberson,  age  19,  of  Shorter  College 
in  Rome,  Georgia,  whose  teacher  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bu- 
day),  or  the  F-minor  Ballade  (by  Dean  Kramer,  age  20, 
who  studies  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  with 
John  Perry),  it  was  more  like  an  at-home  with  a  master 
who  had  invited  them  in  for  an  hour. 

Not  that  it  was  all  praise  and  compliments.  Mr.  Ru- 
binstein found  something  good  to  say  of  each  performer's 
effort;  but  when  something  didn't  go  so  well,  he  queried: 
"That  wasn't  so  good,  was  it?"  And  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain, with  humor  and  to  the  point,  how  it  could  be  im- 
proved. And  while  his  remarks  were  directed  at  the  young 
pianists,  the  audience  was  not  forgotten.  When  one 
aroused  a  burst  of  applause,  and  didn't  know  quite  how  to 
respond,  Mr.  Rubinstein  urged:  "Stand  up  and  bow— we 
all  love  applause,  no  matter  what  our  age  is." 

Unlike  most  other  audition  procedures,  the  American 
Music  Scholarship's  does  not  address  itself  to  those  with  a 
high  level  of  conservatory  gloss,  but  to  performers  on  the 
college  level.  Each  of  those  heard  in  Tully  Hall  had  re- 
ceived a  cash  award  as  well  as  a  scholarship  incentive;  but 
January  30,  1974,  brought  these  three  something  more. 
Anybody  can  win  a  prize;  but  it  was  like  Christmas  in 
January  to  have  the  extra  reward  of  an  encouraging  word, 
a  warming  smile  and  a  shrewd  word  of  counsel  from  "Mr. 
Rubinstein."  I.K. 


'  'A  very  dynamic  piece— you  must  give  it 
wtiat  it  needs." 


"I  am  not  allowed  to 
play  in  public— I  will  be 
sued  by  my  manager— 
but  I  will  show  you  how 

to  get  twice  as  much 
sound  from  the  piano  if 

you  get  the  weight  of 
the  body  into  it." 


PHOTOS  BY  E.  FRED  SHER 


'Bravo— that's  good. 


A  picture  of  a  relaxed  professor,  pleased  with  the  results  (de- 
spite the  presence  of  a  TV  crew). 
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Pleasiire 

We  found  a  way  to  bottle  it. 


To  end  the  day 

or  to  start  the  evening. 

To  share  with  friends  at 

a  party  or  with  a  friend,  alone. 

The  joy  of  Scotland. 

Distilled  and  brought  to 

perfection  in  every  bottle 

of  J  &  B  Rare  Scotch. 


n 

RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSrrERINI&  BROOKS 

Foundedl749 
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FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  ARTS 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  .   .   . 


86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky©  1974  Paddington  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
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A  financial  crisis  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  arts  institutions.  In  his 
current  budget,  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  has  provided  the  leadership  to 
meet  this  crisis.  He  has  doubled  last  year's  appropriation  for  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  to  $30.5  million.  In  order  for  this  proposed  budget 
to  be  passed  into  law,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us  who  care  for  the  arts  to 
work  for  its  passage. 


Specifically,  what  is  required  is  legislation  which  will  extend  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  to  provide  general  support 
to  our  arts  organizations  at  a  level  related  to  their  needs,  provided  they  meet 
high  standards  in  quality  and  nianageraent,  in  the  size  and  continuity  of  au- 
diences, in  the  extent  of  private  support  from  the  community  and  in  the 
public  service  they  perform. 


This  constitutes  a  new  method  of  aiding  the  arts  in  that  general  support  funds 
are  being  requested  at  a  level  relative  to  our  needs.  In  the  past  almost  all  state 
funds  were  earmarked  for  special  project  assistance,  rather  than  general  sup- 
port. 


It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  all  concerned  citizens  do  their  utmost  to  assure 
passage  of  Governor  Wilson's  proposed  legislation.  We  suggest  you  write 
your  Assemblyman  and  State  Senator  now,  and  in  addition,  the  following 
two  members  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and  Assembly: 

The  Honorable  Warren  M.  Anderson 
Majority  Leader 
New  York  State  Senate 
Albany,  New  York  12224 

The  Honorable  Perry  B.  Duryea,  Jr. 

Speaker 

New  York  State  Assembly 

Albany,  New  York  12224 


EASTERN  IS  WORKING  HARDER  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR 


Do  you  get  more  when 

you  fly  Eastern  for 
business  or  for  pleasure? 


Yes 


f  Even  though  your  needs  as  a 
passenger  change,  our  commitment  to  work 
harder  for  your  dollar  doesn't  change. 

We  offer  new  and  improved  services  to 
businessmen  and  vacationers  alike.  And  we 
plan  other  innovations  to  come  later. 

As  second  largest  passenger  carrier  of  all 
airlines  in  the  free  world,  we  can  do  no  less. 


Planes  both  businessmen  and 
vacationers  can  appreciate. 


The  new  wide-body  L-1011  Whisperliners! 
And  the  newly  designed  interiors  of  our  727 
Whisper]  etsf 

These  planes  make  the  time  you  spend  in 
the  air  more  enjoyable  and  more  productive. 
They're  filled  with  new  comfort  features 
and  wide  open  spaciousness  everybody  can 
appreciate. 

We  have  over  110  of  these  Whisper  jets  in 
the  air  now  along  with  a  fleet  of  28  wide-body 
Whisperliners. 


A  schedule 
to  meet  your  business  schedule. 


Our  schedules  are  arranged  for  your 
convenience,  not  ours. 

If  you  can  finish  your  business  in  one  day, 
most  likely  we  have  a  flight  to  get  you  home 
the  same  day. 

Then  there's  the  Air-Shuttle®service,  which 
many  business  people  have  come  to  think  of  as 
their  very  own  airline. 


You  get  a  guaranteed  seat,  and  no  reserva- 
tions are  needed  to  fly  between  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Washington. 


Your  well-earned  vacation 
should  be  a  well- spent  vacation. 


When  you're  traveling  for  pleasure, 
Eastern  can  get  you  the  most  vacation  for 
your  money. 

Take  Eastern's  Vacation  Islands.They  start 
with  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  and  stretch 
down  the  Caribbean  to  Curasao,  offering  a  whole 
catalogue  of  vacation  experiences  that  only 
Eastern  can  give  you;  and  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We're  also  introducing  the  Personalized 
Vacation:  a  vacation  geared  to  your  personality. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  Eastern  is 
working  harder  for  your  dollar.  Now  and  in  the 
future.  Whether  you're  traveling  for  business 
or  for  pleasure?  Yes. 


©  EASTERIMTheWingsofMan. 


"The  Wings  of  Man"  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  One  Stamford  Forunn,  Stamford,  Conn.  05904 
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Mass  transit. 
1974. 
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Car  pools,  of  course.  Public  transportation,  certainly. 

And  a  third,  important  way  to  save  energy  in  getting 
from  place  to  place. 

Yes,  the  telephone. 

Used  with  common  sense  the  telephone  can  be  a  big 
energy  conserver. 

It  can,  for  example,  spare  you  the  fuel  (and  frustra- 
tions) of  driving  20  miles  to  surprise  the  folks,  when  the 
surprise  is  on  you  because  the  folks  have  gone  away  for 
the  day. 


Or  the  spur-of-the-moment  impulse  to  call  on  your 
best  customer,  only  to  discover  he's  out  caUing  on  his 
best  customer. 

Or  a  wild-goose  chase  for  some  gadget  you  need, 
without  knowing  precisely  who  has  it.  Or  where. 

A  gallon  here.  A  gallon  there. 

Add  it  up.  Multiply  it  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
similar  trips  taken  every  day.  Needless  trips. 

It  comes  to  an  ocean  of  wasted  gasoline.  It  doesn't 
have  to.  Not  if  you  dial  first.  Before  you  drive. 
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Catherine  Deneuve  for  Chanel 
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CHANEL 

PERFUME 


Perfume  in  the  classic  bottle  10.00  to  400.,  Eau  de  Toilette  7.00  to  20.00,  Eau  de  Cologne  5.00  to  20,00,  Spray  Perfume  7.50,  and  Spray  Cologne  7.00 


Avery  Fisher  Hall 


at 

Lincoln 

Center 
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Conductor 


MOZART     Piano  Concerto  in  A  major,  K.  488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


"The  Firebird"  (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 

Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 

Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 
Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 

Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 
Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 
Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 
Lullaby  (Firebird) 
Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors; 
General  Thanksgiving 


Baldwin  Piano 


Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 


NOTES  ON 
THE  PROGRAM 


BYJOHNN.BURK 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  major, 
K.488 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  win- 
ter of  1785-86  will  show  to  what  efforts  he 
was  put  to  budget  his  small  household 
and  his  pleasures.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
just  ventured  upon  his  most  cherished 
project— 77z^  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  father 
wrote  to  Marianne  on  November  2  that 
her  brother  was  "up  to  his  ears"  in  Fig- 
aro—he  had  shifted  all  of  his  pupils  to  af- 
ternoon hours  in  order  to  have  his  morn- 
ings free  for  uninterrupted  progress  on  his 
opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else  to 
do.  There  was  Der  Schauspieldirector,  the 
one-act  opera-travesty,  which  he  must 
compose  for  a  performance  at  Schon- 
brunn  on  February  7.  There  was  a  per- 
formance of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he 
supervised  for  Prince  Augsperg,  writing 
two  new  numbers.  Then  there  were  innu- 
merable concerts,  for  some  of  which  he 
must  write  new  works.  In  addition  to  the 
three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composi- 
tion of  other  instrumental  music  had  kept 
the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from  finishing 
his  musical  setting  of  Beaumarchais.  He 
put  his  last  touches  to  the  score  of  Figaro 
just  before  its  performance  on  May  11, 
1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents 
but  a  part  of  his  activities  during  the  six 
months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such 
usually  brought  him  no  income,  which 
had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance 
at  an  endless  round  of  concerts.  Besides 
the  public  performances,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the 
houses  of  the  Viennese  nobility.  A 
wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  would  be  proud 
to  entertain  his  friends  with  music-mak- 
ing by  the  celebrated  Mozart,  and,  let  us 
hope,  rewarded  him  well  for  his  services. 

The  A-major  Concerto  was  finished  on 
March  2,  1786,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
three  composed  for  the  Lenten  concerts  of 
that  year.  An  illuminating  study  of  the 
Concerto   is  to  be   found  in   Alfred  Ein- 


stein's Mozart,His  Character  and  His  Work,  a 
part  of  which  is  here  quoted: 

In  the  A-major  Concerto  Mozart  again 
succeeded  in  meeting  his  public  half- 
way without  sacrificing  anything  of  his 
own  individuality.  He  never  wrote  an- 
other first  movement  so  simple  in  its 
structure,  so  "normal"  in  its  thematic 
relations  between  tutti  and  solo,  or  so 
clear  in  its  thematic  invention,  even 
where  it  makes  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  counterpoint,  or  contains 
rhythmic  peculiarities.  The  key  of  A 
major  is  for  Mozart  the  key  of  many 
colors.  It  has  the  transparency  of  a 
stained-glass  window.  There  are  rela- 
tions between  the  first  movement  of  this 
Concerto  and  the  Clarinet  Quintet.  Not 
without  reason  are  there  no  trumpets 
and  timpani.  But  there  are  also  darker 
shadings  and  concealed  intensities, 
which  the  listener  interested  only  in 
pleasant  entertainment  misses  alto- 
gether. Already  in  this  movement  there 
is  a  threatening  touch  of  F-sharp  minor, 
and  the  whole  Andante  is  in  that  key, 
which  Mozart  otherwise  avoided.  The 
latter  movement  is  short,  but  it  con- 
tains the  soul  of  the  work.  .  .  .  The 
Presto  seems  to  introduce  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  a 
dark  and  musty  room.  The  gaiety  of 
this  uninterrupted  stream  of  melody 
and  rhythm  is  irresistible. 


"The  Firebird" 
(Complete  Ballet  Music) 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
(1882-1971) 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he 
was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which  Diag- 
hilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghi- 
lev  had  sensed  at  once  the  promise  of  the 
composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the 
Feu  d'artifice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti 
concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  com- 
pany he  ordered  from  the  young  man  or- 
chestrations of  piano  music  by  Chopin 
and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly  provided  these 
and  continued  to  work  on  his  opera  Le 
Rossignol,  which  he  had  begun  under  the 
eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who 


had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Diaghilev  handed  to  him  the  com- 
mission for  L'Oiseau  de  feu. 

Stravinsky  went  to  Paris  for  the  first 
performance,  where,  he  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  that  city.  His  ballet  which,  needless 
to  say,  excited  Paris  as  resplendently  new 
music  superbly  produced,  was  an  ideal  in- 
troduction. 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed: After  a  short  prelude,  the  curtain 
rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are 
seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich,  the  hero  of  many 
tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night, 
comes  to  the  enchanted  garden  and  sees  a 
beautiful  bird  with  flaming  golden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold 
from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures  her  but, 
heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  grat- 
itude, she  gives  him  one  of  her  feathers 
which  has  magic  properties.  The  dawn 
breaks.  Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  ap- 
pear, coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hid- 
den, watches  them  playing  with  golden 
apples  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by  them 
he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him 
that  the  castle  belongs  to  the  terrible 
Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers 
into  stone.  The  princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his 
fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle. 
Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with 
his  train  of  grotesque  and  deformed  sub- 
jects marching  towards  him  in  pompous 
procession.  Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his 
spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who 
causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue  to  dance 
until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of 
Kashchei's  immortality  is  disclosed  to 
Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket; 
if  this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even  in- 
jured, he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and 
his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is 
dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his 
palace  vanishes;  the  petrified  knights 
come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great 
rejoicing,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess. 

Program  notes  copyright  ©1974  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Inc. 


Presenting 

the  world's  richest-sounding  orchestra 

now  on 

the  world's  richest-sounding  records. 

Eugene  Ormandy  &  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  Quadradisc. 


"I  have  finally  been  able  to  hear  RCA's  quadraphonic  Philadelphia  recordings . . .  and  the 
playback  results,  as  sheer  sound,  are  simply  stunning, . ."  -stereo  Review  (David  Hall) 

"Clear,  warm,  spacious  and  with  excellent  separation!' 

—  Records  &  Recording  (Lionel  Markson) 


"A  breakthrough  not  only  when  reproduced  on  a  four-channel  system  but  even  on 

conventional  stereo  equipment!'  -The  Gramophone  (Edward  Greenfield) 
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QMOdraOisc 

THIS  COMPATIBLE  STERE0/4-CHANNEL  RECORD 

IS df signed  lot  ptrtormance  on  sleteo  or  discrele  quadraphonic  s^slems,  including  CD-4  systems 

RG/I  Records  and  Tapes 
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THE 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music 
Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Or- 
chestras, was  born 
in  Hoten,  Man- 
churia, in  1935.  A 
graduate  of  the 
Toho  School  of  Mu- 
sic in  Tokyo,  he 
went  to  Europe  in 
1959  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conductors  at 
Besanc^on.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles 
Munch,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be 
a  conducting  student,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively with  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
orchestras.  Appointed  Music  Director  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning  with 
the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that 
post  after  three  seasons  to  devote  himself 
to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December, 
1970,  and  this  fall  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well.  His  many  recordings  for  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel 
labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff 
and  Berlioz. 


Maurizio    Pollini 

made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut 
in  November  of 
1970.  Born  in  Milan 
31  years  ago,  he 
won  first  prize  in 
the  Warsaw  Chopin 
Competition  when 
he  was  18.  This  led 
to  appearances  with  the  leading  orches- 
tras of  Europe,  including  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Or- 
chestre  National  Frangais,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic, 
the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic,  the  BBC  Symphony  and 
the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  Israel,  where  he  performed  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Claudio 
Abbado's  direction.  In  the  United  States, 
Pollini  has  appeared  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra and  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
He  has  recorded  for  the  Seraphim  label 
and  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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CELLOS 

Jules  Eskiri 

Philip  R.Allen  Chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
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Robert  Ripley 
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Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
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BASSOONS 

Sherman  Walt 
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Richard  Plaster 
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Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg 
Chair 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
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TRUMPETS 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andr^  Come 
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TROMBONES 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 


TUBA 

Chester  Schmitz 


TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 


PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 
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Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 
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Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 
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Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


STAGE  MANAGER 
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This  week, 
someone  with  $250,000 
will  talk  to  Irwin  Fields. 

You? 


Irwin  Fields  is  typical  of  the  trust  finan- 
cial planning  officers  at  Manufacturers 
Hanover. 

His  job:  to  work  with  someone 
like  you  and  your  attorney  in  creating 
a  financial  plan  for  your  estate.  His  ob- 
jectives: to  provide  greater  care  and 
protection  for  you  and  your  heirs,  and 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  estate  taxes. 

Here's  how  he  goes  about  it 

He  begins  with  a 
confidential  discus- 
sion with  you  and 
your  attorney  to  find 
out  just  what  your  fi 
nancial  situation  is 
—  and  what  it's 
likely  to  be  in  the 
years  ahead. 

With  your 
specific  needs 
and  those  of  your 
heirs  as  the  guide- 
line, Irwin  Fields  rec- 
ommends the  Man- 
ufacturers   Hanover 
services  that  will  help 
realize  your  goals.  An 
Investment  Management 
Account ...  a  Living  Trust . . 
simple  Custodianship  of  se 
curities . . .  whatever. 


When  the  planning  involves 
choosing  an  executor  or  setting  up  a 
trust,  he  works  with  the  attorney,  who 
will  design  the  will  or  draw  the  trust 
agreement.  Where  appropriate,  he 
meets  with  your  life  insur- 
ance underwriter  to  see  that 
existing  or  new  policies  are 
properly  coordinated 
with  your  plans. 

Finally,  he  can 
draw  on  the  wealth 
of  practical  experi- 
ence  of  his   col- 
leagues at  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  who 
have  spent  years  ad- 
ministering and  invest- 
ing estates  and  trusts. 
Irwin  Fields  does  this 
week  in,  week  out  for  peo- 
ple like  you.  And  he's  able 
to  do  it  because  he's  backed 
up  by  a  700-member  trust 
organization  that's  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  business. 

Let  him  do  it  for  you.  Call 
him  at  350-4392  and  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  and  your  attorney.  You'll 
find  out  why  Irwin  Fields  is  known,  to 
people  like  you,  as  a  trust  man. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 
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Try  something 

nutty 
after  dinner. 


Patrician  Amaretto  is  the  de- 
lightful almond  liqueur  that 
brings  a  unique  enchantment 
to  your  evening.  Enjoy  it  with 
espresso,  coffee  or  dessert.  Or 
as  your  dessert.  Patrician 
Amaretto,  brought  to  you 
from  Italy  by  Mediterranean 
Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  without  shells.  lc 

PATRICIAN 
AMARETTO 
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Canajoharie 
Comes  to 
Albany 


The    Executive   Mansion    in    Albany 
has    several    new    tenants— Governor 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  72  paintings  by 
18th     and    19th-century    artists,    on 
loan   from    the   Canajoharie   Library 
and  Gallery.  The  departure  of  Gover- 
nor   Rockefeller    and    his    extensive 
modern  art  collection  bared  the  walls 
of  the  hundred-year-old  official  home 
of  New  York's  governors.  Hence,  the 
request  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
to  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  "instant  replacement"  in  the 
form  of  a  changing  series  of  exhibi- 
tions drawn  from  various  New  York 
State  galleries  and  museums.  If  this 
first  display,  which  opened  formally 
on  February  1 2th,  is  a  forecast  of  fu- 
ture  ones.    New   Yorkers   should    be 
flocking  to  Albany. 

The  Canajoharie  Library  boasts 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Win- 
slow  Homer  works  in  the  nation  and 
eleven  of  these  are  now  hanging  in  the 
Main  Reception  Hall  of  the  Mansion. 
There  are  portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  Thomas  Ea- 
kins,  Mary  Cassatt  and  Robert  Henri 
and  scenes  by  Maurice  Prendergast, 
John  H.  Twachtman,  Andrew  Wyeth, 
Edward  Hopper,  George  Luks  and 
Charles  Burchfield  on  view  in  the  din- 
ing room  and  the  various  reception 
rooms  and  foyers.  Georgia  O'Keefe  is 
represented  by  her  "Pond  Lilies,"  and 
Grandma  Moses  by  an  oil  entitled 
"I'll  Mail  the  Letter." 

Taxes  aside,  New  Yorkers  have  a  lot 
to  be  pleased  with  about  their  state- 
not  the  least  of  which  are  governors 
who  appreciate  the  arts. 

ELAINE  B.  STEINER 


Johnson  and  Clint  HoMcird 

in  the  repeat  of  the  Emmy  Award 
winning  telecast  of 

IHE  RED  PONY 


Fri.  March  22,  NBC-TV 

Consult  local  listings  for 
time  and  channel. 


Commissions  for  Composers,  Librettists  and  Translators 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  established  a  new  program  for  indi- 
vidual fellowship  grants  to  encourage  creative  work  by  composers,  librettists 
and  translators.  A  total  of  $407,276  has  been  allocated  to  127  individuals.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  program  during  fiscal  1975  are  urged  to  submit  requests  by 
April  1,  1974  to  the  Office  of  Music  Programs,  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 
Grants  include  the  following: 
Composer  Subject  Amount 

Leonard  Kastle  To  complete  copying,  etc.  of  opera  $   2,500 

Vladimir  A.  Ussachevsky       To  compose  various  works  for  orchestra  and 

electronic  tape  $  7,500 

To  compose  a  concerto  for  piano  $  5,000 

Vocal  setting  of  Rilke's  Words  for 
the  Last  Day  $  6,000 

Piano  concerto  with  electronic  elements  and 
symphony  orchestra  %  3,500 

To  complete  one  work  and 

compose  another  $10,000 

A  symphonic  work  using  the  McLain  Family 
Bluegrass  Band  folk  music  $  5,000 

To  complete  an  opera  on 

The  Scarlet  Letter  $  5 ,000 

To  write  a  Symphony  No.  2,  with  text  by 
James  Purdy  $  5,000 

Two  works,  including  a  chamber  opera  on 
Finnegan's  Wake  %  8,000 

Among  those  given  grants  for  creating  or  translating  texts  are  Ruth  and 
Thomas  Martin  (translation  of  Korngold's  Die  Tote  Stadt,  $2,500),  Arnold 
Sundgaard  (original  libretto  for  chamber  opera,  $4,000),  Gustavo  A.  Motta,  Jr. 
(translation  of  Massenet's  Manon,  $2,000),  John  M.  Lynch  (libretto  for  a  cham- 
ber opera,  $2,500)  and  Philip  L.  Devin,  Jr.  (libretto  for  an  opera  on  Aztec 
themes,  $2,500).  In  another  category,  applicants  have  been  awarded  grants  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  for  career  assistance,  such  as  research,  travel,  purchase  of  scores 
for  study,  preparation  of  excerpts  from  reviews,  etc. 


George  T.  Walker 
Ben  B.  Weber 

Charles  P.  Wuorinen 

George  Rochberg 

Phillip  G.  Rhodes 

Donald  Lybbert 

Robert  E.  Helps 

Vivian  Fine 
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Besides  NewY>rks  most  uplifting  music, 

WQXR  also  brings  you 
Mr.  Sun-up,  Mr.  Speak-up  and  Mr.  Sum-up. 


George  Edwards'  "Bright  and 
Early",  6AM  -  10AM  weekdays 
on  WQXR. 

George  Edwards  is  actually  up 
hours  before  sunrise,  selecting  the 
livelier,  lighter  classical  music 
that  pleases  the  ears  when  the  eyes 
are  only  half-opened. 

His  own  warm,  cheerful  tones 
make  the  time,  traffic,  and  weather 
sound  absolutely  delightful.  So  if 
you're  a  little  fuzzy  at  wake-up 
time,  tune  in  to  WQXR.  And  let 
George  Edwards  put  you  in  bright, 
clear  focus  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Robert  Sherman's  "The  Listening 
Room",  10:05  AM  -  Noon 
weekdays  on  WQXR. 

Robert  Sherman  knows  exactly 
how  to  get  the  most  sparkling 
conversation  (and  sometimes 
controversy)  out  of  people  who 
usually  express  themselves  by 
means  other  than  mere  words: 
exciting  young  musical  talents  as 
well  as  world-renowned  members 
of  the  music  world. 

Through  Bob's  skill  at  con- 
versation and  frequent  live  on-air 
concerts,  musical  personalities 
paint  living  portraits  of  themselves 
for  WQXR  listeners  every  day. 


Duncan  Pirnie's  "Montage", 
3:05  -  7PM  weekdays  on  WQXR. 

In  the  afternoon,  you'll  enjoy 
Duncan  Pirnie's  running  com- 
mentary because  his  sharp  wit 
keeps  it  so  far  from  run-of-the-mill. 
From  3 :05  on,  he  presides  over  a 
"Montage"  of  symphonies,  con- 
certs, and  arias,  the  lighter  classics 
of  "Cocktail  Time"  (5PM)  and 
the  6  to  7PM  news  and  information 
features.  With  his  warm,  funny, 
often  irreverent  (but  never 
irrelevant)  comments,  he  makes 
hstening  to  WQXR  like  listening 
to  a  concert  with  a  friend. 


Duncan,  Bob,  George,  and  the  magnificent  music  that's  synonymous  with  WQXR,  make  it  the  brightest 
daytime  station  under  the  sun.  And  we  shine  under  the  moon  as  well,  with  programs  of  exquisite  nightly  concerts 

that  will  delight  you  until  our  stars  come  out  again  the  next  day, 

WPR 1560  AM  96^  FM  STEREO 

The  classic  stations  for  classical  music. 

THE  RADIO  STATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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By  Joanne  Winship 


With  winter  almost  behind  us,  some  pre- 
views of  spring  are  in  order,  and  ladies 
it's  going  to  be  yummy.  You  can  forget 
the  blue  jeans  and  T-shirts.  Put  the 
kooky  thrift  shop  gear  back  in  the  trunk 
or  send  them  to  Goodwill  Industries. 
Kooky  and  poormouth  have  had  it. 
Thank  goodness!  We're  going  to  look 
like  femmes  again— from  Paris  to  Pasa- 
dena—soft, feminine,  sexy  without  vul- 
garity and  sheer  heaven.  Even  sport 
clothes  are  softer.  Dresses  are  back,  and— 
hold  on— so  are  gloves.  Freshen  up  all 
those  little  white  kids  you  haven't  worn 
in  years.  You'll  be  using  them  now. 

Geoffrey  Beene,  who  designs  many  of 
his  own  fabrics,  has  one  of  the  most  well 
thought  out  collections  around.  His 
clothes  embrace  elegance  in  a  relaxed 
way.  They  define  the  figure  and  flatter. 
Crepe  de  chine  dresses  and  lightweight 
wool  jerseys,  striped  in  lovely  colors,  are 
soft  and  easy.  His  weightless,  double- 
faced  wool  travel  coats  are  seasonless, 
many  with  their  own  gossamer  muffler. 
Beene's  crepe  de  chine  evening  pajamas 
are  superb,  notably  in  bold  stripes  with  a 
matching  flowing  kimono  coat. 

Beene's  poplins,  for  rain  or  shine,  in 
coats  and  suits  are  practical  and  chic  for 
shopping  at  the  supermarket  or  a  round- 
the-world  trip.  Shown  here,  at  the  Lin- 
coln Center  Plaza,  is  a  deep-sleeved  wrap 
jacket  and  skirt  in  cotton  poplin  with  a 
flowing  crepe  de  chine  muffler.  Other 


smashing  rain  gear  includes  an  almost 
weightless,  long,  black  cire  wrap  coat 
which  can  be  worn  as  an  evening  coat  or 
over  a  bathing  suit  on  a  windy  day  at  the 
beach.  This  coat  also  is  done  in  a  shorter 
version  like  a  poet's  shirt,  great  with 
white  pants. 

Since  we're  back  to  elegance  in 
clothes,  the  spotlight  is  on  one  of  New 
York's  last  remaining  couture  houses- 
Arnold  Scaasi.  Scaasi's  evening  clothes 
are  exquisite,  always  romantic  and  sen- 
suous—full, soft  skirts,  flat  over  the  hips, 
irresistible  fabrics  and  colors.  Satin  chif- 
fon, organza,  georgettes,  silks  in  colors  of 
coral,  sky  blue,  petunia  pink,  black  and 
white.  Ombre  (shadow)  chiffons  in  jade 
green  shading  into  pale  green  and  orange 
grading  into  peach.  Scaasi  is  a  master  of 
tiny  pleats.  See  the  red  crystal  organza 
with  the  low  dipping  back  hemline  and 
matching  scarf  shown  here. 

Now  that  the  short  dinner  dress  is 
back,  Scaasi  does  some  beauties,  pleated 
and  tucked  chiffons,  see-thru  laces,  all 
moving  and  swirling  with  the  body.  His 
daytime  clothes  are  ladylike  and  lovely 
(no  pants  and  shirts  in  this  house).  His 
day  dresses  all  have  matching  jackets  or 
matching  coats.  They  are  complete  en- 
sembles. Evening  pajamas  are  as  glam- 
orous as  the  gowns— sequins  and  jersey 
are  combined,  or  crystal-pleated  satin  or 
chiffon. 

Another  fresh  look  for  spring,  season- 


less  and  oh  so  hard  to  find,  is  one  perfect 
top  and  two  or  three  matching  pieces. 
We  love  the  chic  of  Oscar  de  la  Renta  II's 
soft  navy  crepe  blouse  worn  with  a  short 
matching  skirt  with  stitched  pleats  over 
the  hips  and  wrapped  at  the  waist  with  a 
sash  of  the  same  crepe  (shown  here). 
This  is  a  two-piece  dress  with  a  total  look 
for  day  or  evening.  A  blazer  or  long 
sweater  can  turn  it  into  a  suit.  Don  the 
same  shirt  blouse  at  night  with  either  a 
long  skirt  or  matching  pants  with  the 
blouse  worn  outside.  Accessorize  this  in 
many  ways,  perhaps  a  little  white  or 
navy  French  beret  or  a  soft  little  felt  hat 
for  daytime.  Try  a  divine  little  gold  and 
silver  harlequin-patterned  python  clutch 
and  a  matching  python  belt  with  jeweled 
head  for  evening  or  the  new  little  mi- 
naudiere  (by  Ben  King,  shown  here) . 

Accessories  are  bigger  than  ever,  and 
King  does  some  trendy  ones  for  evening 
such  as  clutch  bags  in  gold  and  silver  kid, 
or  combinations  of  python  and  kid,  and 
charming  little  belts  with  jeweled  clasps. 
King's  version  of  the  minaudiere  art  in 
all  colors,  plain  or  jeweled,  with  shoulder 
straps  or  without,  in  satin,  patent  or  calf. 
For  day,  his  clutch  in  lizard  and  calf  with 
matching  belts  come  in  a  wide  range  of 
beautiful  colors,  perfect  with  dresses  or 
pants  suits. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  dashing  spring,  with 
goodies  for  every  taste,  especially  for 
good  taste. 
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Folk  Art 
at  the 
Whitney 


If  the  upcoming  Bicentennial  celebration  provides  the  in- 
centive for  shows  like  "The  Flowering  of  American  Folk 
Art  1776-1876,"  now  through  March  24th  at  the  Whitney 
Museum,  then  "hooray"  for  the  Bicentennial.  Here  is  a 
retrospective  which  delights  the  eye  and  nourishes  the 
spirit.  All  the  honesty,  vitality,  originality  and  individual 
style  we  like  to  think  of  as  our  American  heritage  are  re- 
captured. Social  historians  and  art  lovers  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  full  range  of  life  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries— 
at  home,  at  work,  at  sea,  at  war,  in  school  and  church- 
may  view  it  here  in  works  of  artistic  integrity  and  personal 
commitment.  What  unifies  the  more  than  200  pieces  as- 
sembled from  public  and  private  collections  is  the  high  es- 
thetic quality.  This  is  the  legacy  of  talented  but  non-aca- 
demically  trained  artists. 

A  man  who  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  sign  painter  or 
house  painter  became  a  portrait  artist  "after  hours."  Car- 
penters, tinsmiths  and  stonecutters  were  the  sculptors  of 
their  era.  Women  who  needed  warm  bedding  or  floor  cov- 
ering saved  valued  bits  of  fabric  and  pieced  them  together 
into  quilts  and  rugs  whose  designs  continue  to  inspire  con- 
temporary artists.  Schoolgirls  brought  literary  and  reli- 
gious tales  to  life  on  canvas.  Landscapes  and  seascapes  cel- 
ebrated the  triumph  of  man  over  nature  and  good  over 
evil— appealing  concepts  in  any  age.  Guest  curator,  Alice 
Winchester,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  catalogue,  offers 
the  most  sensitive  explanation  of  the  phenomenon:  ".  .  . 
it  is  the  eye  of  the  artist  directing  the  hand  of  the  crafts- 
man that  gives  it  [folk  art]  its  esthetic  validity." 

Sponsored  by  a  public  service  grant  from  Philip  Morris 
Inc.  (a  company  whose  liaison  with  colonial  America 
stems  from  that  native  American  leaf,  tobacco),  this  ex- 
hibit of  American  folk  art  is  very  much  at  home  at  the 
Whitney.  The  Museum's  first  Director,  Juliana  Force, 
presented  the  very  first  display  of  folk  art  exactly  50  years 
ago  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club.  A  Whitney  staff"  mem- 
ber, Jean  Lipman,  Editor  of  Publications  (in  the  good 
company  of  Alice  Winchester,  former  editor  o{  Art  in  Amer- 
ica organized  the  current  exhibit;  the  architect  of  the 
Whitney  Museum,  Marcel  Breuer,  designed  the  exhibi- 
tion's installation.  A  handsome  book,  bearing  the  show's 
title  and  written  by  Mrs.  Lipman  and  Miss  Winchester, 
brings  The  Viking  Press  into  the  picture.  In  soft  cover 
(priced  at  $10.00  and  sold  at  the  Museum),  it  serves  as  the 
catalogue.  "The  Flowering  of  American  Folk  Art  1776- 
1876"  will  be  seen  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Richmond  from  April  22  through  June  2  and  at  the  M.H. 
De  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San  Francisco  from  June 
24  through  September  15.  ELAINE  B.  STEINER 


"Exselene  Georg  General  Waschingdon  and  Lady  Waschingdon' 
Watercolor.  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


Pie  Crimper:  Steel,  c.  1810,  Pennsylvania. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Dower  chest  with  drawers:  Painted  wood,  50"  wide,  1823,  vicinity  oj 
Pennsburg,  Pa.  Collection  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 
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Phebe  Kriebel,  "Townscape,  "  wool  embroidery  on  canvas,  1857,  Towamencin 
Township,  Pa.  Schwenkfelder  Museum,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


Dancing  doll:  Painted  wood  with  metal. 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  B.  Martin. 


Edward  Hicks,  "Noah's  Ark,"  oil,  1846,  Newtown,  Pa.  Copied  from  the  1 844  lithograph  of  the 
subject  issued  by  Nathaniel  Currier,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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Mrs.  Chester  G.  Burden 

Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charitable  Trust 

CBS  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  Chadwick 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 


Constans  Culver  Foundation 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Goelet 

Mrs.  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

Mrs.  Lytle  Hull 

Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Keiser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Leness 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Picker 

Sponsors /1 973-74 


Mrs.  George  A.  Rentschler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 

The  Scherman  Foundation 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Leo  Simon 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wardwell 


Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  R.  Field 
Mr.  Francis  Goelet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Heller 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Herod 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Barbara  F.  Hooker 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frits  Markus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Poliak 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Steinway  and  Sons 


Patrons /1 973-1 974 
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Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Armour 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Arnow 

Mrs.  April  Axton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Berlinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  L.  Bienstock 

Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Brimberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hastings  Bristol,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Alvin  G.  Brush 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Burch  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Callaway 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Garden 

Mrs.  William  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Cullman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Dalsemer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  A.  Edey 

Mr.  Dean  E.  Eggertsen 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ehrman 

Mrs.  Morton  Fearey 

The  Frazer  Foundation 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  Goddard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Goldberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Golflfing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Gollin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Golub 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Greene 

George  D.  Harris  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hess 

Miss  Priscilla  B.  Hoefer 

Mrs.  John  Holbrook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Israel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Buckhout  Johnston 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Winslow  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

The  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  Inc. 

Mrs.  Irving  D.  Karpas 

Mrs.  William  S.  Kies 

Mr.  David  Klee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Krimendahl  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Lasdon 

Mrs.  Leon  Lauterstein 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  LeFrak 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  L.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Loeb 

Mrs.  Milton  B.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Lowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lubell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton  S.  Lynch 

Mr.  Frasier  McCann 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McMullan 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Mrs.  William  G.  Maguire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raphael  B.  Malsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  T.  Mandeville 

Mrs.  George  R.  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bradley  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Marx 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews 

Dr.  Edgar  Mayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 

The  N  L  Industries  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Neff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Nerken 

Alice  and  Fred  Netter  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  George  Guernsey  Nichols 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Oenslager 

Louise  L.  Ottinger  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Pharr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  L.  Pines 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt 

Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt 


Mr.  Francis  F.  Randolph 

Mr.  C.  Frank  Reavis 

Mr.  Charles  Revson 

Mr.  John  L.  Riegel 

Mr.  William  C.  Riker 

Mrs.  Karl  Robbins 

Mrs.  George  Roberts 

Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rosenwald 

Mr.  Axel  G.  Rosin 

Mr.  Louis  Rosoff 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Rudick 

The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mrs.  J.  Myer  Schine 
Mrs.  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 
Bernard  and  Irene  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Silberberg 
J.  Sidney  Silberman  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Slade 
Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Sonneborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Stachelberg 
The  STARR  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Carl  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Peter  Stern 
Mrs.  John  P.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Straus 
The  Stuart  Foundation,  Inc. 
Miss  Jean  Tennyson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  M.  Terner 
Mrs.  Car  11  Tucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Uihlein,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chauncey  L.  Waddell 
The  Walters  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Weston 
Mrs.  Alexander  M.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Wishnick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Witty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Wolfensohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Yardley 
Anonymous  Patrons 

*In  Memoriam 


CONCERT  NOTES 


The  St.  Louis  Symphony  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  a  task  no  orchestra  rel- 
ishes, especially  when  its  affairs  are  in 
good  order— looking  for  a  new  Music 
Director.  Walter  Susskind,  whose 
present  contract  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  1974-1975  season,  has  advised  the 
Orchestra's  President  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  free  for  a  wider  range  of 
guest  engagements,  especially  in  op- 
era. At  the  end  of  the  1974-1975  sea- 
son, Susskind  can  look  back  on  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years  in  which  he  has 
materially  improved  the  standard  of 
playing  he  inherited,  nearly  doubled 
the  attendance  to  its  present  level  of 
more  than  500,000  and  restaffed  the 
playing  personnel,  including  21  out  of 
33  key  posts. 


According    to    word    from    England, 


Andre  Previn,  who  has  been  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1968,  has  decided  to 
become  a  British  subject.  This  will  be 
a  third  national  identity  for  Previn. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1929  and  at- 
tended the  Berlin  Conservatory  before 
migrating  to  America  and  graduating 
from  Beverly  Hills  High  in  California. 
He  began  his  professional  career  with 
the  MGM  studios  in  1948,  and  after  a 
varied  career  in  film  music,  became 
Conductor-in-Chief  of  the  Houston 
Philharmonic  in  1967.  During  March 
he  will  be  appearing  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Detroit  Symphony. 


As  a  commemorative  gesture  on  be- 
half of  Arnold  Schoenberg  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth  in  1874,  the  trustees 


of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  sponsoring  the  creation  of  the 
Arnold  Schoenberg  Institute.  A  group 
of  educational  and  foundational  en- 
tities have  banded  together  into  a  con- 
sortium to  raise  the  funds  and  create 
the  personnel  to  administer  the 
Schoenberg  legacy— library,  papers, 
manuscripts,  etc.  Schoenberg  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  educational  affiliation  was  not 
with  use  but  with  the  University  of 
California  (in  West  Los  Angeles), 
which  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  effort  to  enable  ground  to  be 
broken  by  September  13,  1974,  the 
commemorative  date.  USC's  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  R.  Hubbard,  has  au- 
thorized Grant  Beglarian,  Dean  of  its 
School  for  Performing  Arts,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Schoenberg  Institute 
project. 


Air-India^  3  British  Forbiight  Delidits: 

Round  trip,«397. 

Take  your  choice  ofthree  Air-India  tours  that  let  you  stay  in  London  all  of  the 
time,  some  of  the  time,  or  almost  none  of  the  time.  And  you'l  I  find  that  almost 
as  fascinating  as  all  that  Britain  has  to  offer  is  all  the  Britain  that  Air- India  offers 
for  only  $397 

For  example,  our  "London  &  Beyond"  tour  includes  a  serene  Air-India 
New  York—  London  round  tripflight,  airport-hotel  transfer,  6  nights  in  London's 
Regency  Hotel  (with  private  bath),  a  ticket  to  a  London  play,  an  Avis  car  with 
unlimited  mileage  for  7  days,  guesthouse  accommodations  in  the  countryside 
for  7  nights,  and  car  airport-drop-off.  It's  the  perfect  tour  for  those  who  think 
London's  a  treat,  but  also  like  the  idea  of  a  country  retreat. 

$397  tour  prices  effective  April  1  through  October  31,  excepting  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  the  price  is  $471 .  Prices  based  on  GIT  economy  round 
trip  fare  from  New  York,  double  occupancy  in  hotels,  and  two  people  sharing 
car  (where  applicable).  If  1 5  person  group  not  attained,  alternate  dates  arranged. 
Reservations  must  be  made  15  days  in  advance. 


Please  send  me  brochures  for  the  following  tours: 
D  2  weeks  in  London      D  London  and  Beyond 


n  London  almost  none  of  the  time. 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 

MMMk 

666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1 001 9  LC-3 

We  work  all  day  to  make  your  night  with  US  a  dream. 
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New  Yorker  from  Britain 

continued  from  page  10 


Mercury  team  that  went  to  Russia.  It 
was  the  first  Western  recording  team 
to  make  recordings  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  might  very  well  have 
been  the  last.  We  took  our  own  equip- 
ment and  our  own  technical  and  mu- 
sical staff^s.  This  was  in  1962.  We  did 
five  LPs  in  Moscow  at  the 
Tchaikovsky  Conservatory.  We  spent 
two  very  exciting  weeks  there.  Those 
recordings  were  made  on  35  millime- 
ter magnetic  film,  not  on  tape.  The 
Russians  had  never  seen  recordings 
made  that  way,  so  we  had  quite  a 
number  of  Russian  technical  observ- 
ers with  us  throughout  our  stay  in 
Moscow.  We  also  recorded  in  La 
Scala.  We  did  Cherubini's  Medea  with 
Maria  Callas." 

Lawrence  estimated  that  he  made 
about  1,000  hours  of  recording  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  be- 
fore joining  that  Orchestra.  "That  is 
how  I  came  to  their  attention,"  he 
noted.  "When  the  job  of  manager  was 
open,  the  Board  of  Directors— this  is  a 
self-governing  group— asked  me  if  I 
would  pull  up  stakes  in  America  and 
join  them." 

In  the  capacity  of  either  music  su- 
pervisor or  producer,  he  made  several 
hundred  records.  When  he  took  over 
the  responsibilities  of  General  Man- 
ager of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  internal  situation  could 
almost  be  described  as  chaotic.  Hav- 
ing had  no  manager  for  nine  months, 
Lawrence  had  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  "The  situation  was  grim,"  he  re- 
members. "The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  resigned,  the 
Orchestra's  order  book  was  then  vir- 
tually blank,  and  the  principal  con- 
ductor, Istvan  Kertesz,  had  resigned 
just  days  before  I  took  over  my  job. 
And  on  top  of  that,  there  was  an  an- 
ticipated deficit  of  40,000  pounds.  All 
this  was  hardly  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence." 

Unlike  most  American  orchestras 
that  work  on  annual  contracts,  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  co- 
operative. They  have  approximately 


85  shareholding  members  and  a  num- 
ber of  associate  members.  "Each  of 
the  players,"  explained  Lawrence,  "is 
a  freelance  musician  and,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations,  he  will  be 
ofi'ered  all  engagements  obtained  by 
the  company.  These  engagements 
have  to  be  offered  to  him  at  not  less 
than  28  days  notice.  After  that  time 
he  is  permitted  to  accept  other  work." 

As  General  Manager  of  the  LSO, 
Lawrence  had  to  engage  both  soloists 
and  conductors  on  behalf  of  the  Or- 
chestra. He  also  had  to  work  with 
LSO's  Principal  Conductor,  Andre 
Previn,  and  all  the  guest  conductors 
on  programs,  and  initiate  ideas  for 
concert  appearances  outside  of  the 
Orchestra's  own  series.  "Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  cooperative  orchestra," 
he  continued,  "it  also  receives  about 
17%  of  its  operating  budget  from  gov- 
ernmental sources."  The  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  unlike  its 
American  counterparts,  has  no  sub- 
scription series.  Each  concert  has  to 
sell  on  its  own  merits.  "I  found  in  the 
years  that  I  was  in  London,"  said 
Lawrence,  "that  audiences  there  go  to 
concerts  the  way  they  might  go  to  the 
movies.  Very  often  you  have  no  idea 
until  the  very  day  of  the  concert 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  a  medi- 
ocre attendance  or  a  sold  out  hall. 

Founded  in  1904,  the  LSO  is  the 
oldest  cooperative  orchestra  in  Lon- 
don. Its  constitution  provided  the  pro- 
totype for  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  the 
New  Philharmonia  Orchestras.  The 
LSO  has  no  regular  schedule.  Its 
schedule  depends  on  how  much  busi- 
ness the  General  Manager  can  gener- 
ate. Musicians  work  on  a  per-engage- 
ment  basis.  "If  I  obtain  them,  say,  for 
example,  ten  working  sessions  per 
week  they  get  paid  for  ten  working 
sessions  for  that  week.  If  I  obtain  four 
they  only  get  paid  for  four.  And  if  it  is 
not  enough,  they  have  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  whether  it  be  in 
recording  sessions,  or  appearing  with 
free-lance  groups.  My  immediate 
problem  on  taking  over  this  job  was  to 
obtain  work  for  the  Orchestra.  When 
I  arrived  the  order  book  was  thin  and 
the  prospects  were  very  meager  for  fu- 
ture work."  Within  a  year  Lawrence 


negotiated  two  important  contracts— 
with  EMI  and  RCA— representing  a 
total  of  235  recording  sessions  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  recording  ses- 
sions totalled  to  approximately  half  a 
million  dollars.  Realizing  that  the  Or- 
chestra needed  a  principal  conductor 
to  act  as  an  artistic  focal  point,  he  rec- 
ommended Andre  Previn  for  the  posi- 
tion. Lawrence  presented  a  13-point 
argument  in  favor  of  Previn's  ap- 
pointment. The  Board  of  Directors 
unanimously  voted  Andre  Previn  as 
Principal  Conductor.  "Looking  back 
now,"  he  commented,  "I  would  say 
that  Mr.  Previn  is  probably  the  most 
popular  classical  conductor  in  Britain 
today,  and  sought  after  by  many  dif- 
ferent countries  throughout  the  world. 

"For  the  1972-73  financial  year  I 
obtained  204  recording  and  television 
sessions  for  the  Orchestra.  However, 
the  situation  in  New  York  is  entirely 
diff^erent,"  he  explained.  "The  New 
York  Philharmonic  has  a  52-week 
contract  with  seven  weeks  paid  vaca- 
tion, and  45  work  weeks."  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  that  historic  day  in  1842 
when  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
was  first  organized.  During  that  year 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  gave 
only  three  concerts  and  three  public 
rehearsals  per  season  in  rented  quar- 
ters. Like  the  London  orchestras,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  in  its  forma- 
tive years,  was  also  organized  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  Conductors  were 
elected  by  its  members  and  the  Or- 
chestra's finances  in  those  early  years 
were  in  a  precarious  state.  It  was  not 
until  1867,  when  a  non-playing  associ- 
ate member.  Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus, 
a  chemistry  professor  at  New  York 
University,  was  elected  president,  that 
a  campaign  was  organized  to  improve 
the  Orchestra's  position.  Doremus  in- 
creased the  membership  of  the  Or- 
chestra to  100  men  and  began  to  en- 
gage prominent  soloists. 

In  his  years  as  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  General  Manager, 
Lawrence  made  it  a  point  to  be  a  part 
of  the  internal  workings  of  the  Orches- 
tra. He  understood  the  individual  mu- 
sician's position,  the  problems  he 
faced  and  the  insecurity  inherent  in 
the  work.  "I  was  fortunate  to  be  a  part 
of  the  total  picture,"  he  said. 
"Through  experience  alone  I  think  I 
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am  in  a  position  to  bring  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  workings  of  an  or- 
chestra to  my  present  job  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  I  already 
feel  very  close  to  the  members  of  this 
Orchestra,  whom  I  admire  tremen- 
dously. I  have  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish the  good  close  and  solid  links 
with  the  Orchestra  which  would  re- 
sult, I  hope,  in  a  partnership  rather 
than  the  customary  labor-manage- 
ment relationship.  And  I  have  over 
the  years  enjoyed  a  very  fine  relation- 
ship with  Pierre  Boulez.  I  think  the  vi- 
sion that  he  has  brought  to  this  job 
has  been  wonderful  for  New  York  mu- 
sical life  and  for  the  Philharmonic,  in 
this  stage  in  its  history." 

When  questioned  about  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  new  job,  he  answered: 
"My  job  is  simply  to  run  the  Orches- 
tra, to  make  sure  the  concerts  take 
place,  to  see  that  the  administration 
runs  properly,  and  to  act  as  a  liaison 


between  the  players  and  the  Board  of 
Directors." 

Carlos  Moseley,  who  was  manager 
of  the  Orchestra  prior  to  Helen 
Thompson,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  paid  president  of  an 
American  symphony  orchestra.  In  the 
capacity  of  Manager,  Lawrence  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  (Amyas 
Ames).  "In  a  sense,"  Lawrence  went 
on,  "my  job  falls  between  the  Board 
and  the  Orchestra.  I  have  to  be 
equally  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society,  to  be  able  to  translate  those 
needs  to  the  Orchestra,  and  also  the 
Orchestra's  feelings  as  well.  In  a  way 
the  manager  is  a  lightning  rod,  ab- 
sorbing whatever  shocks  there  are  to 
absorb,  and  keeping  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  orchestra  functionally 
sound." 

Advance  planning  is  one  of  the  im- 


portant keynotes  in  eflFectively  plot- 
ting the  Philharmonic's  crowded 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
the  orchestra  was  busy  finalizing  plans 
for  the  1974-75  season,  and  just  about 
to  conclude  negotiations  for  a  tour  to 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Japan. 
There  are  also  recording  sessions,  both 
for  television  and  records,  in  the  plan- 
ning stages. 

It  was  with  an  eye  to  the  future  that 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  Board 
of  Directors  chose  Lawrence.  Over  his 
five-and-a-half  years  with  the  London 
Symphony,  he  had  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record.  It  was  a  formidable 
recommendation  for  a  job  which  re- 
quires not  only  a  clever  strategist,  but 
a  man  who  can  be  diplomat,  musician 
and  administrator  in  equal  parts.  In 
short,  a  man  like  Harold  Lawrence, 
who  is  all  of  these— and  remarkably 
energetic  as  well. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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AMPHOTO,  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est photographic  book  publisher 
in  the  United  States,  proudly  of- 
fers these  four  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  photographic  art  to 
the  world's  most  discriminating 
audience.  The  books  offered  here 
include:  an  exquisite  study  of  the 
dance  in  text  and  in  pictures 
(Ballet  Chronicle  by  B.H.Haggin); 
a  startling  study  of  a  film  star  by 
a  battery  of  reknowned  photog- 
raphers and  a  writer  of  stellar 
status  himself  (Marilyn,  by 
Norman  Mailer);  a  study  by  a 
film  star,  revealing  an  extraordi- 
nary side  to  her  character  and 
depth  to  her  vision  (Italia  Mia,  by 
Gina  Lollobrigida);  and  a  classic 
out  of  the  photographic  litera- 
ture, first  published  in  1901  and 
reproduced  in  perfect  facsimile 
by  modern  printing  technology 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,  by 
(C.  H.Caffin).  Beautiful  volumes 
all,  they  belong  in  every  collec- 
tion of  fine  books. 


AMPHOTO 

East  Gate  &  Zeckendorf  Blvd. 

Garden  City,  New  York  1 1 530 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  follow- 
ing books,  postpaid.  I  enclose  my 
check  in  the  amount  of  $ * 

D  Marilyn   $19.95 

D  Photography  as  a 

Fine  Art $12.50 

D  Ballet  Chronicle $19.50 

D  Italia  Mia $14.95 


ADDRESS- 


CITY, 


STATE  &  ZIP_ 

•New  York  State  residents  please  include 
appropriate  sales  tax. 
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If  you  wonder  who 
reads  this  publication, 
look  around. 

Then  tell  your  ad  agency. 


-'^.»,  I 


The  truth  is,  most  people  can't  resist  going  through  our  program  from 
cover  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  readers  take  it  home  and  do 
more  reading  there. 

No  wonder.  Our  articles  are  by  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  arts. 

Our  readers  aren't  just  an  ordinary  group  of  people  either.  They're  the 
world's  greatest  audience;  an  elite  gathering  of  business  leaders,  investors 
and  world  travelers. 

It's  also  a  large  audience.  A  total  of  400,000  people  read  our  programs 
each  month.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly 
Philharmonic  Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS  offers  the  only  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  advertisers  to  reach  this  great  audience  all  at  once. 

So  as  you  turn  our  pages,  it  shouldn't  surprise  you  to  see  leading 
advertisers  in  banking,  entertainment,  travel  and  consumer  products. 

There  are  more  good  reasons  for  joining  them.  But  just  by  looking 
around,  you've  already  seen  the  best  one.  So  why  not  tell  your  ad  agency.  If  you 
give  us  a  call  at  212-541-4520,  we'll  tell  them  too. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  The  world's  greatest  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly  Philharmonic 
Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 
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How  can 
a  $10,000 
investor 
compete 
with  the 
giants? 

Use 

New  York's 

largest 

bank! 

That  means  Citibank!  The  bank  that 
manages  $17  billion  in  investment 
assets. The  bank  that  also  offers  the 
Investment  Selection  Service  to  help 
you,  the  investor  with  $10,000  to 
$200,000  in  cash  or  securities. 

Our  Investment  Selection  Service 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  Citibank's 
84  research  analysts,  economists  and 
statisticians. 

What  we  do  is  this.  We  make 
specific  recommendations  on  what 
stocks  to  buy.  Which  ones  to  sell  and 
which  ones  to  hold.  (All  final  decisions 
are  yours.)  We  watch  these  stocks  for 
you  and  keep  you  abreast  of  what's 
happening  in  the  market  and  in  the 
economy.  We  help  you  in  a  market 
increasingly  affected  by  giant 
financial  institutions. 

Citibank  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  make  available  professional 
investment  advice  to  the  individual 
investor  In  fact,  we  introduced  our 
first  service  for  moderate-size  ac- 
counts back  in  1965.  Since  then,  this 
service  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
we  now  provide  advice  on  Investment 
Selection  portfolios  valued  at  about 
70  million  dollars. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how 
we  can  help  you,  just  call 
(212)559-6009. 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

INVESTMENT  SELECTION  SERVICE 
FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
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Mr.  John  Terry,  First  National  City  Bank 

399  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Pleose  send  me  more  information  about  Citibank's 

Investment  Selection  Service.  My  objective  in  purchasing 

stocks  is  to  emphasize  (check  one) 

D     long-term  growth  of  capital 

CD     moderote  growth  with  moderate  income 

Name 


Pleose  type  or  print 


Address. 


City 


Stote^. 


-Zip. 


AVERY  FISHER  HALL 


Vital  Facts 

With  several  rows  of  seats  removed  and  the  elevators 
repressed,  an  orchestra  pit  can  be  provided.  The  stage 
is  also  equipped  with  a  center-stage  elevator  to  facil- 
itate the  delivery  and  removal  of  a  concert  grand  pi- 
ano when  it  is  required. 


Capacity 

2,836 

Stage  dimensions 

61  feet  wide,  40  feet 

Orchestra 

1,502 

deep 

Loge 

406 

With  additional 

1st  Terrace 

480 

elevator  space 

2nd  Terrace 

448 

48  or  56  feet  deep 

Staff 

Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Director  of  Operations 
Robert  L.  Turner,  General  Manager 
Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Manager 
Jack  L.  Kirkman,  Edmund  T.  DeBobes, 

Associate  Managers 
James  Herald,  House  Manager 
George  Jaffie,  Box  Office  Treasurer 

Tickets  for  performances  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  the 
New  York  State  Theater,  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  the  Vi- 
vian Beaumont  Theater  may  be  purchased  at  ten  off- 
location  box  offices;  at  Bloomingdale's,  59th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  and  at  the 
branch  in  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey;  and  at  all 
Abraham  &  Straus  stores. 

The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano 
of  Avery  Fisher  Hall 

Since  Lincoln  Center  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  resi- 
dential community,  we  kindly  ask  our  patrons  who 
drive  cars  to  and  from  Lincoln  Center  to  observe  the 
rules  governing  noise.  The  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Traffic  of  the  City  of  New  York  states:  "It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  sound  a  vehicle  horn  except  when  necessary  to 
warn  a  person  or  animal  in  danger."  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation.  THE  management 

Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services 

Booking  Information  All  persons  and  organizations 

interested  in  using  Avery  Fisher  Hall  auditorium  or 

public  areas  should  contact  the  Booking  Manager  at 

TR  4-4000. 

Box  Office  Plaza  level,  North.  Telephone  TR  4-2424. 

Coat  rooms  Plaza  level,  East  and  West. 

Elevators  One  elevator  East,  two  elevators  West. 

Escalators  Southeast  and  Southwest  comers  of  Plaza 

and  Grand  Promenade  levels. 

Gift  Shop  Plaza  level,  North. 

Green  Room  Loge  Promenade,  Northwest  corner. 

House  Doctor  Contact  nearest  usher. 

Lost  and  Found  Reception  Room,  Northeast  comer 

of  Plaza  level.  Telephone  TR  4-4000. 

Public  telephones  Vestibules  to  rest  rooms  on  all 

levels. 

Dining  and  Refreshment  Facilities 

at  Lincoln  Center 

Top  of  the   Met   Mon.-Sat.,   5   P.M.   to   8   P.M. 

Philharmonic  Cafe  Plaza  Level.  Self-service  buffet  dinner 

Mon.— Sat.,  from  5:30  P.M.  (No  reservations.)  Tues. 

—Sat.  until  midnight 

Footlight  Cafeteria  140  W.  65th  Street,  open  daily  1 1 :30 

to  8  P.M. 

Refreshment  Facilities  for  Ticket  Holders  at 

Avery  Fisher  Bar  Service,  Orchestra  Level,  before 

performance  and  during  intermission. 

Rest  rooms  All  levels,  East  and  West. 

Tour  Guide  Service  Plaza  level.  North.  TR  4-4010. 

Wheelchair  accommodations  Call  for  information: 

TR  4-4000. 

The  management  is  not  responsible  for  personal  ap- 
parel or  other  property  of  patrons  unless  these  items 
are  checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take  coats  and 
wraps  with  them  whenever  they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  during  performances  may  give 
their  seat  locations  to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the  Manager's 
office. 

FIRE  NOTICE.  The  exits  indicated  by  a  red  light 
and  the  sign  nearest  to  the  seat  you  occupy  are  the 
shortest  routes  to  the  street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or 
other  emergency,  please  do  not  run— WALK  TO 
THAT  EXIT. 


Dance  Great 

Commemorated 

at  The  New  York 
Public  Library 

"Louis  Horst:  A  Celebration"— an  exhibit 
honoring  a  man  whose  career,  helped 
shape  the  course  of  modern  dance— is  cur- 
rently on  view  in  the  Dance  Collection  of 
The  New  York  Public  Library  at  Lincoln 
Center. 

At  different  times  Musical  Director  for 
both  Martha  Graham  and  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  Louis  Horst  (1884-1964)  was  also 
the  composer  of  scores  for  such  works  as 
Martha  Graham's  Frontier  and  Jean 
Erdman's  Transformation  of  the  Medusa,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  numerous  publica- 
tions including  the  landmark  Modern 
Dance  Forms  (1960). 

Marking  the  anniversary  of  Louis 
Horst's  birth  (January  12),  the  new  ex- 
hibit is  both  a  remembrance  of  his 
achievements  and  a  recognition  of  his  con- 
tinuing influence.  Items  to  be  displayed 
have  been  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the 
Library's  Dance  Collection  as  well  as  ma- 
terials on  loan  from  dance  luminaries. 

"Louis  Horst:  A  Celebration"  will  be 
on  view,  free  of  charge,  to  April  1 ,  in  the 
Dance  Collection,  The  New  York  Public 
Library  at  Lincoln  Center,  Monday  to 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  6  PM. 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty  — and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
(Cjll^^f^^  ^oloon  for  a  quick 

answer  and  TTljp 

GINGER 

MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON—63rd  St.  At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MAN—SI  WEST  64th  St.     SO  4-7272 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    ON    BROADWAY 

BETWEEN  62NO  &    63RD  STREETS 

NEW  YORK    CITY 

TEL.    JU,  2B1  25 


Charming,  unique  restaurants 

serving  authentic  French  crepes 

at  moderate  prices. 

Nr.  LINCOLN  CENTER:  1974  BIWAY 
MIOTOWN:  57  WEST  56th  ST. 
TIIMES  SQ.:  158  WEST  44th  ST. 
EAST  SfDE:  3rd  AVE.  bet.58-59  Stt. 
VILLAGE:  15  GREENWICH  AVE. 
WALL  ST.:  59  NASSAU  ST. 
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L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  FrI.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  0 
$11.50. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parl<ing  for  entire  evening. 


CATTLEMAN  WEST  &  THE  CATTLEMAN,  51  St.  &  7  Ave 

and  5  East  45  St.  265-1737;  MO  1-1200.  Great  steaks,  sea- 
food &  salads  in  opulent  San  Francisco  splendor.  D  En- 
tree: $3.50-$8.95.  Daily  L  &  D.  Free  self-parking  after  5  PM. 


ECLAIR,  141  W.  72nd  St.  873-7700.  Continental  pastry 
shop  and  restaurant.  Superb  Viennese-Hungarian  cuisine 
Beers  &  Wines.  Open  daily  till  1  A.M.  Special  L  $1.55- 
$2.50,  Sat.  $3.50.  Comp.  D  $4  95-$5.95.  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
$5.75-$6.25.  Complimentary  glass  of  wine  with  dinner. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri. -Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


ENRICO  &  PAGLIERI,  7th  Avenue  near  51st  Street;  64 
West  11th  Street.  Charming  Italian  ristorante.  D  features 
unlim.  beer,  wine,  sangria,  antipasto— plus  Italian  spec.  tr. 
$3.95-$6.25.  L  &  D  at  51  St  St.;  1 1  th  D  only.  Casual. 


FINE  a  SCHAPIRO,  138  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L  D  &  S  until  11;30  PM 
Fri.  1  A.M.;  Sat.  1  A.M.;  Sun.  1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  D  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


JUSTIN,  44  W  58  Street  (751-8897).  Superior  American- 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  a  spacious,  comfortable 
club-like  ambiance  L  a  la  carte  entrees  are  $3  25-$8.95.  D 
$6.95-$9.95,  including  salad  and  potato  or  vegetable. 
Closed  Sunday 


LA  CREPE,  57  W  56  247-1136:  158  W  44,  CI  6-5388:  59 
Nassau.  RE  2-8680:  15  Greenwich  Ave  ,  CH  3-2555:  1974 
Broadway  (67  St.).  TR  4-6900.  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  75C  to  $4.25 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1.95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  Bway  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day;  from  $1.1 5  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St).  79d-8091.  Popular 

with  show  folk  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1.85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 

RIKYU,  210  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $4-$4.95,  a  la  carte  $.75-$4.00. 


ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  Bway  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  1 50  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  bote  $7.50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$11.50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800.  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D  $7  95-$11.50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT,  4  E.  36  St.  686-4622.  Praised  by  all  major 
restaurant  editors.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its  best  served  in 
leisure  and  comfort.  L,  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6.25:  Comp  D 
$7  75-$8  95,  with  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6.25  Open  daily  No 
parking  problems  after  7  PM. 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St.  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate. 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  4  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  11 10  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


^^3  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 
After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 
for  your  convenience  'till  1  AM 
Luncheon  •  Dinner •  Supper 

Amer.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 


^\,«BHw. 


3  Blocks  from  LINCOLN  CENTER 

199  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69th  St.)  Tel,  799-5457 
Open  Every  Day  Free  Parking 


{:|^  faro 
4^    72 

Qestou/iaht 

c^^utliGntiC   Spanigli   Cuisine 


COCKTAILS     •     DINNER 
4  P.M.— 12 
Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


Ibhadkovskv  had 
9  plates  of  Blini 
before  sUoting 
his  5th 
33^inphony! 


come, 

be  inspired 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 


RT/H 


Cpeof  the 
f>ice  t>ew  tl>it>^ 
about  New\brH.. 

^        DON  BERGMANS 

!tu3tln3 

(^     44  WEST  58th  STREET 
bet.  5th  &  6th  Aves. 

A  fine  new  restaurant  conceived 

in  the  tradition  of  a  bygone 

era  when  gracious  dining 

was  a  way  of  life. 

LUNCH*  COCKTAILS' 

niNNKK 

American -Continental 

Cuisine 


Res.:  751-8897 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1 .00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs 
from  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall 
&  City  Center  theaters.  Valid  on  day 
of  performance  only,  Sunday 
through  Friday. 

TOWER  PARKING 

*  68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
'^  69  Street  &  Broadway 

"  51  W.  56  Street,  (bet  5&6  Aves.) 

*  140  W.  51  Street,  (bet.  6&7  Aves.) 
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Corporations  Support  the  Performing  Arts  at  Lincoln  Center 


PACESETTERS      Corporate  contributors  of  $1 0,000  to  $75,000 


Alcoa  Foundation 
Bankers  Trust 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co, 
Beneficial  Corporation 
Bristol-Myers  Company 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Chemical  Bank 
Cities  Service  Company 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
Consolidated    Edison    Company    of    New 
York,  Inc. 


Educational  &  Cultural  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Electrical  Industry 

Exxon  Corporation 

First  National  City  Bank 

General  Foods  Corporation 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corpora- 
tion 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

International  Business  Machines  Company 


International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Cor- 
poration 

Lehman  Brothers 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 

Carl  Marks  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New/ 
York 

Rapid-American  Corporation 

The  Reader's  Digest 


Revlon,  Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Foundatloo 

The  S  &  H  Foundation,  Inc. 

Salomon  Brothers 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Texasgulf  Inc. 

Time  Inc. 

United  Brands  Co. 

Three  Anonymous 


Corporate  contributors  of  $5,000  to  $9,999 


Allied  Cherpiral  Foundation 

B.  AltrranS  Co. 

American  Broadcasting  Companies.  Inc. 

American  Can  Co. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

American  Electric  Power  Company,  Inc. 

American  Express  Company 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

The  Bank  of  New  York 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

C.I.T.  Financial  Corporation 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Diesel  Construction  a  Division  of  Carl  A. 


Morse,  Inc. 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Empire  State  Building  Co. 
The  Firestone  Foundation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Irving  One  Wall  Street  Foundation 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Jonathan  Logan,  Inc. 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz,  Inc. 
Lazard  Freres  8  Co. 
Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Macy's  New  York 


Marine  M'dland  Bank-New  York 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Foundation 
The  Merck  Company  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  FennerS  Smith 

Foundation  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Corp. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 
Newsweek,  Inc. 
Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Olin  Corroratlon  Charitable  Trust 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 
Pfizer,  Inc. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 
Plessey  Incorporated,  Garrard  Division 


Pullman-Standard,  A  Division  of  Pullman 

Incorporated 
RCA-NBC 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 
The  Starr  Foundation 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 
United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Western  Electric  Fund 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 
Xerox  Corporation 
Three  Anonymous 


Corporate  contributors  of  under  $5,000 


A.B.D.  Securities  Corporation 

ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

Abraham  &  Co. 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc. 

Ackman  Brothers  Incorporated 

Airco  Inc. 

Alexander  Engraving  Company, 

Incorporated 
Alexander's,  Inc. 
Amerace  Corporation 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 
American  Export  Industries,  Inc. 
American  Metal  Climax  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Re-Insurance  Company 
American  Standard  Inc. 
Amstar  Corporation 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Angel  Records 
Elizabeth  Arden  Inc. 
Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 
ASI  Communications 
Asiel&  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Companies 
Avco  Corporation 
Avnet,  Inc. 
E.  W.  Axe&Co.,  Inc. 
Bache  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
Baker,  Weeks  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Banco  Naciona!  de  Mexico,  S.A. 
Bank  of  Commerce 
Bank  of  Montreal 
Barclays  Bank  DCO  New  York 
Barr  Brothers  &  Co..  Inc. 
A.  G.  Beckers  Co.,  Inc. 
Beecham  Inc. 

Belding  Heminway  Company,  Inc. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Bergdorf  Goodman 
Best  Manufacturing  Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford,  Inc. 
Bloomingdale's 
BIyth  Eastman  Dillon,  Inc. 
The  Bohack  Corporation 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
Borden  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
Bowne&  Co.,  Inc. 
Broadcast  Music  Inc. 
The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 
The  Buckingham  Corporation 
Bunoe  Corporation 
The  CT  Foundation 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
Cantella&  Co. 
Capezio  Ballet  Makers 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Career  Club  Shirt  Co. 
Central  Savings  Bank  in  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
Champion  International  Corp. 
Chris 'Craft  Industries,  Inc. 
Chrysler  Corporation  Fund 
Chubb  &  Son  Inc. 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation 
Cinema  5,  Ltd. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc. 
The  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  New 

York.  Inc. 
Cohen,  Simonson  &  Pea  Incorporated 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Colfins  &  Aikman 
Colt  Industries  Inc. 

Columbian  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Commercial  Credit  Company 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 
The  Continental  Corporation  Foundation 
Continental  Oil  Company 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
The  Cranston  Foundation 
Crum  &  Forsler 
Cunninoham  &  Walsh  Inc. 


Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc. 

D'Agostino  Supermarkets 

Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc. 

Daitch  Shopwell 

The  Daiwa  Securities  Co.  America,  Inc. 

Davis-Delanev-Arrow,  Inc. 

Robert  Day-Dean's 

Deering  Milliken,  Inc. 

Deltec  Securities  Corporation 

Deltown  Foods 

DHJ  Industries,  Inc. 

Diener' Mauser/ Greenthal  Company, 

Incorporated 
Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Dow  Chemical  Company 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Foundation,  Inc. 
Durso  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
E.  P  Dutton&  Co.,  Inc. 
E  &  B  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
The  East  New  York  Savings  Bank 
East  River  Savings  Bank 
Eastern  Airlines  Incorporated 
Edison  Parking  Corporation 
Empire  Hotel 
Ernst  &  Ernst 
Esquire,  Inc. 
Ethyl  Corporation 

EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation 
European-American  Bank  &  Trust 

Company 
Eutectic  +  Castolin  Institute 
The  T.  M.  Evans  Foundation  (Incorporated) 
Excess  &  Treaty  Management  Corp. 
Fahnestock  &  Co. 
Max  Falk  Associates,  Inc. 
Faulkner,  Dawkins  &  Sullivan,  Inc. 
Federal  Paper  Board  Company,  Inc. 
Feldman  Wood  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 
Foremost-McKesson,  Inc. 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc 
Fritzsche  Dodge  &  Olcott  Inc. 
GAF  Corporation 
The  Garcia  Corporation 
Garden  Hardware  &  Supply  Co. 
General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Gilbert.  Felix  &  Sharf,  Inc. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 
Gold  Seal  and  Henri  Merchant  Wineries 
Henry  L.  Goldberg  &  Co. 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc 
The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Harlem  Savings  Bank 
H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc. 
Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartz  Mountain  Products  Corp. 
Health-tex  Inc. 
Hirsch-Werner  Corporation 
Holiday  Inn  of  New  York-Coliseum 
Hotel  Bar  Foods  Inc. 
Hurdman  and  Cranstoun,  Penney  &  Co. 
W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co. 
Hygrade  Fish  Company 
International  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc. 
The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc. 
The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies,  Inc. 
Iroquois  Brands.  Ltd. 
Iselin  Jefferson-Woodside,  Division  of  Dan 

River  Inc. 
A  Cremieux  Israel  Foundation,  Inc. 
Jaros,  Baum  &  Bolles 
Kaufman,  Alsberg  &  Co. 
Keene  Corporation 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertising 


Kipnis&  Karchmer 

Kraftco  Corporation 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  Inc. 

M.  H.  Lamston,  Inc. 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

Lane  Realty 

Lasker,  Stone  &  Stern 

Estee  and  Joseph  Lauder  Foundation 

Laventhol  Krekstein  Horwath  &  Horwath 

Leasee  Corporation 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co. 

Lever  Brothers  Company  Foundation.  Inc. 

LIN  Broadcasting  Corpcration 

Loew's  Corporation 

Lord  &  Taylor 

The  Lowell  Hotel 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Macmillan  Foundation 

Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation 

The  Magnavox  Company 

D.  Maldari  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Manhattan  L  ife  Insurance  Company 

MCA  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Melville  Shoe  Corp. 

MEM  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America.  Inc. 

Metromedia,  Inc. 

Miller  Brewing  Company 

Mitchel,  Schreiber,  Watts  &  Co. 

The  Mitsubishi  Bank  Ltd. 

Mitsui  &  Co.  (U.S.A.),  Inc. 

Mutual  of  New  York 

Muzak  Corporation 

N  L  Industries  Foundation  Inc. 

National  Starch  &  Chemical  Corporation 

The  National  Reinsurance  Corporation 

Navarro  Hotel  Company 

The  Nestle  Company  Inc. 

Neuberger  &  Berman 

The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings 

New  York  Hanseatic  Corporation 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York  News  Inc. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

The  New  York  Times  Foundation,  Inc. 

New  York  Urban  Servicing  Co.,  Inc. 

Newmont  Mining  Corporation 

Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc. 

North  American  Philips  Corporation 

John  Nuveen  and  Co.,  Incorporated 

OgiIvy  &  Mather  Inc. 

One  Lincoln  Associates 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

The  Ornstein  Brothers 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

The  Paige  Company 

Joy  Hirshon  Parkinson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Pellon  Corporation 

PepsiCo,  Inc. 

The  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation 

Pershing  &  Co. 

Ken  J.  Pezrow  Corp. 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 

The  Pittson  Company 

The  Pleasant  Street  Foundation 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Leonard  Rapoport  &  Co  ,  Inc. 
Reich  &  Co.  Inc 
Reld  &  Carr,  Inc. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Nev  York 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Company 
Lucy  Ricciardi,  Inc. 
Richardson-Merrell,  Inc, 
RKO  General,  Inc 
Rose  Beaton  &  Rose 
L.  M.  Rosenthal  and  Co.,  Inc. 
L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co. 


Roure  Bertrand  Dupont,  Inc. 

Salant  Corporation 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 

The  St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Sardi's  Restaurant  Corp. 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sieves,  Inc. 

Schering-Plough  Corporation 

Srhiff  Terhune  Inc. 

Jos.  E.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking  Corporation 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  Seagrave  Corporation 

The  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City 

of  New  York 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Martin  E.  Segal  &  Company 
Seiden  &  de  Cuevas,  Incorporated 
Seidman  &  Seidman 
Shea  Gould  Climenko  &  Kramer 
Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incorporated 
Silberberg,  Rosenthal  &  Co, 
Simmons  Company 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  Inc. 
The  Singer  Company  Foundation 
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Tishman  Realty  &  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Transportation  Displays,  Inc. 
Trans  World  Airlines 
Turner  Construction  Company 
Ulano  Companies 
UMC  Industries,  Inc. 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 
Uniroyal,  Inc. 

United  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

United  States  Lines  mc. 

Universal  Oil  Products  Co. 

Vernitron  Corporation 

Walsh  Construction  Company 

Warburg-  Paribas,  Inc. 

The  Warner-Lambert  Charitable 
Foundation 

Warner  Communications  Inc. 

Waterman  Steamship  Corporation 

Weiss,  Peck  &  Greer 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc. 

S.  R.  Weltz,  Jr.  &  Company 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation 

Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc. 

Witco  Chemical  Corporation 

Dean  Witter  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Wood  Gundy  Incorporated 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Young  &  Rubicam  International  Inc. 
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•  At  the  Wadley's  Glen  200,    ,, 
Billy  Lunn  said  his  cigarette 
holder  gave  him  a  cleaner  taste. 
It  also  made  him  look  kind 
of  racy."  ^ 


2«  No  need  for  a  cigarette 
holder  today.  You've  got 
Parliament.  The  recessed  filter 
cigarette  with  the  filter  tucked 
back,  away  from  your  lips. 


'\h^^ 


(Us- 


^'' 


S«  With  Parliament,  you  just 
taste  rich,  clean  flavor.  Never 
the  filter.  From  start  to  finish. 


Parliament.  The  recessed  filter  cigarette. 

t  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


Kings:1 5  mg'.'tar','1.0mg.  nicotine 
100's:17mg."tar,"1.2mg.nicotine 
av.percigareite,  FTC  Report  Sept!  73 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  Hoten,  Man- 
churia, in  1935.  A  graduate  of  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  he 
went  to  Europe  in  1959  and  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Conductors  at  Besancon. 
One  of  the  judges,  Charles  Munch, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the 
outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  He  became 
one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and 
sinc3  that  time  he  has  appeared  ex- 


tensively with  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  orchestras.  Appointed  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
beginning  with  the  1965-1966  sea- 
son, he  resigned  that  post  after  three 
seasons  to  devote  himself  to  guest 
conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Music  Director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
December,  1970,  and  this  fall  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  well.  His 
many  recordings  for  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel  labels 
include  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky, 
Orff  and   Berlioz. 


MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


Maurizio  Pollini  made  his  debut 
in  November  of  1970  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Born  in  Milan 
thirty-one  years  ago,  he  won  first 
prize  in  the  Warsaw  Chopin  Compe- 
tition when  he  was  eighteen.  This 
success  led  to  appearances  with  the 
leading  orchestras  of  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Vienna  Symphony,  the  Orchestre 
National  Francais,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Warsaw  Philharmonic,  the 
Czech    Philharmonic,    the    Hamburg 


Philharmonic,  the  BBC  Symphony 
and  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk.  He 
also  appeared  in  Israel,  where  he 
performed  with  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic under  Claudio  Abbado's  direc- 
tion. In  the  United  States,  Maurizio 
Pollini  has  appeared  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  He  has  recorded 
for  the  Seraphim  label  and  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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For  the  $10M- plus -investor. 

You've  got  $10,000  or  more  to  invest.  You're  David  among  the  Gollaths.  You 
need  Fidelity's  new  Personal  Investment  Counseling  Service  (PICS).  It  works  like 
this.  We  help  you  determine  your  investment  objectives.  Then  you  select  from 
a  growth  portfolio.  Or  one  that  combines  income  with  moderate  growth.  You 
get  constant  buy-hold-sell  supervision.  You  get  muscle  —  the  same  kind  of 
investment  management  once  available  to  giant  portfolios  only.  And  the  kind 
of  tender  loving  clout  no  David  should  be  without.  Clip  the  coupon.  Or  call 
Frank  X.  Gillespie  at  (215)  985-7684. 
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THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
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Member  FDIC 


Personal  Investment  Counseling  Service  (PICS) 
Broad  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19109 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  Fidelity's 
Personal  Investment  Counseling  Service  (PICS). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  Piano 

THURSDAY,   MARCH  21,    1974 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,   PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmasler 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

lerome  Rosen 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Richard  Plaster 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Max  Winder 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Ronald  Feldman 

Joel  Moerschel 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Jonathan  Miller 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg 

chair 

Leo  Panasevich 

Martha  Babcock 

Charles  Yancich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Harry  Shapiro 

Alfred  Schneider 

basses 

David  Ohanian 

Stanley  Benson 

Henry  Portnoi 

Richard  Mackey 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 

trumpets 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Leslie  Martin 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Amnon  Levy 

John  Salkowski 

Andre  Come 

second  violins 

John  Barwicki 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Coguen 

Clarence  Knudson 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Fahnestock  chair 

trombones 

William  Marshall 

flutes 

William  Gibson 

Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Ronald  Barron 

Waller  Pislon  chair 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

lames  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

tuba 

Laszio  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Spencer  Larrison 

Marylou  Speaker 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

Darlene  Gray 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Harvey  Seigel 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  Holmes 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Wayne  Rapier 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

english  horn 

assistant  tinipanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Reuben  Green 

Eugene  Lehner 

clarinets 

harps 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Harold  Wright 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Robert  Karol 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Robert  Barnes 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 
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MOZART:   Piano  Concerto  in  A  Major  K.  488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

MAURIZIO   POLLINI 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY:  The  Firebird   (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 

Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen   Enchanted   Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'   Khorovod   (Round   Dance) 

Daybreak 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian  Monsters; 

Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 
Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with  Ivan  Tsarevich; 

Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 


Scene 


Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of  Kashchei's  Enchantments; 

Animation  of  the  Petrified  Warriors; 
General  Thanksgiving 


Maurizio  PollinI   plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Baldwin   Piano  Deutsche  Grammophon  &  RCA  Records 


incomparable  Recordings 

of 

Incomparable 

performances 


DIRECT  IMPORTS    •    FACTORY  SEALED 


Now  you  can  order  as  many  classical 
$7.98  D.G.  LP's  as  you  wish  ...  no 
minimum  order  required  ...  at  this 
special  reduced  price. 


2530  225 


4.99 


This  week  featuring 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 

We  also  carry  a  complete  D.G.  catalog  of 
8-track  and  cassettes. 

For  more  Information,  call  (215)  477-4990 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

untted 
Records 

The  Classical  Mail  Order  House 
3702  Conshohoclcen  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19131 


Add  6%  sales  tax,  if  applicable, 
plus  $.25  for  handling  per  order 

Order  by  name  or  number. 


2530  291 


KOBrRT  S<  HUMANN 

ItNMSII   (    niHd.X    M(.IOH    Ol'  IT 
SOStTI   ll\MOIIil>l    SIllRI' MINOHiOPII 

Mauririo  Pollini,  Piano 


2530  379 


personnel  manager  William  Meyer 
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lb  Les  Hooper, 
traveler  through  a  crowded 

oT  world. 

Uoited  dedicates 
^^endshq)  Service. 

Rooiiiy747andDC-10 
Friend  Ships. 


Flying  New  York  to  the  west,  why  crowd  yourself? 
Stretch  out.  Lean  back.  And  try  on  a  roomy  747  or  DC-10 
for  size. 

Another  reason  more  people  choose  the  friendly 
skies  than  any  other  airline  in  the  land. 

A  daily  747  to  Los  Angeles,  and  roomy  DC-10  s  to 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Denver  and 
Cleveland. 

Only  United  flies  the  Friend  Ship  with  so  many  extras. 

Extra  room  to  stretch  out  and  relax.  Extra  friendly 


United  people  to  help  you  along  the  way.  And  extra  wide 
aisles,  so  you  can  walk  around  and  get  friendly  yourself. 

You've  also  a  wide  range  of  stereo  entertainment. 
And  a  full-length  feature  film  on  selected  flights 
($2.00  in  Coach). 

So  call  United  Air  Lines  at  (212)  867-3(XX),  or  your 
Travel  Agent,  and  put  yourself  aboard  our  giant 
Friend  Ships. You  can't  go  west  in  a  bigger  way. 

The  friendly  skies  of  your  land. 


Unitedh  747's  &  DClOb  to  the  West 

Partners  in  Travel  with  Western  International  Hotels. 


©1974  FASHIONS   FROM  THE   ELIZABETH  AROEN  SALON 


Our  idea. 

skin  care  by 

skin  type,  simplified. 

Introducing 

The  Personal 

Skin  Care  System 

by  Elizabeth  Arden, 


Trust 


Quick.  Simple.  Color-coded  to  be 
fool-proof.  Our  System  organizes  your 
daily  skin  care  so  you  can  cleanse, 
tone  and  moisturize  more  efficiently. 
And  effectively. 

¥  or  instance,  Normal-to-Oily  skin 
can  have  its  own  Clarifying  Astringent. 
Normal-to-Dry  skin  its  own  Fragile 
Skin  Toner  No  matter  which  skin  type 
you  have,  you  'II find  a  perfect  product 
match  for  it.  Plus,  special  treatment 
products  to  help  you  cope  with  special 
problems. 

The  results: your  skin  will  be  its 
cleanest,  clearest,  freshest  and  brightest. 
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Six  reasons  to  lease  the  totally  new  Cougar 

or  any  of  52  other  jine  Lincoln-Mercury  cars! 


There  always  were  five  good  reasons  to  lease  a  car. 
Now  there  are  six.  And  the  added  reason  is  one 
you'll  appreciate  every  mile  you  drive.  It's  our 
exclusive  maintenance  coupon  book  that  provides 
cash-free,  factory-authorized  service  coast  to 
coast.  You  can  purchase  it  only  through  your 
Lincoln-Mercury  Leasing  Association  members. 
It  covers  not  only  our  magnificent  Mercury 
Cougar,  but  every  one  of  our  33  better  idea 
models  —  Continental  Mark  IV,  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, Mercury  Marquis,  Mercury  Monterey, 
Mercury  Montego,  Mercury  Comet  and  Capri. 
Add  this  exclusive  advantage  to  simplified 
record  keeping  .  .  .  simplified  tax  accounting  .  .  . 
fixed  operating  expenses  .  .  .  minimum  cash  out- 

Lincoln-Mercury  Division 


lay  .  .  .  minimum  bother  at  trade-in  time.  Six 
great  reasons  to  lease  a  car  and  33  great  cars  to 
lease.  See  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  additional  details  on  leasing 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  way. 

For  additional  details  and  information  call 
toll  free  800-631-1910.  Except  in  New  Jersey 
call  (201)  288-6365.      

Fleet  &  Lease  Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
U.S.  Highway  46 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey  07608 

Please   send    me   more    information    on    leasing   a   car    from    Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  and  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


Carnegie  Hall  Calendar 


March 

Friday,  March  1,  at  8:00 
CONTEMPORARY  CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE 

Arthur  Weisberg,  Director 
"Homage  to  Webern" 

Sunday,  March  3,  at  3:00 
BYRON  JAMS,  Piano 

Sunday,  March  3,  at  8:00 

BILLY  ECKSTINE,  COUNT  BASIL 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Monday,  March  4,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Wednesday,  March  6,  at  8:00 

OPERA  ORCHESTRA  OF  NEW 

YORK 

Eve  Queler,  Conductor 

Soloists:  Montserrat  Caballe,  Louis 

Quilico,  James  Morris,  Jerome  Pruett, 

Eleanor  Bergquist 

Friday,  March  8,  at  8:00 

PETE  SEEGER  and  ARLO  GUTHRIE 

Saturday,  March  9,  at  8:00 

An  Evening  with  "ABETI,"  the  Golden 

Voice  of  Africa 

Sunday,  March  10,  at  3:00 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  Piano 

Sunday,  March  10,  at  8:30 

THE  BYRNE  CAMP  CHORALE  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Byrne  Camp,  Conductor 

Monday,  March  1 1,  at  8:00 

DENVER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Brian  Priestman,  Conductor 

John  Ogdon,  Piano 

Works  of  Cherubini,  Shostakovich, 

Richard  Rodney  Bennett,*  Dvorak 

*N.Y.  Premiere  of  "Concerto  for 

Orchestra" 

(I.F.V.O.*) 

Tuesday,  March  12,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 
Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Wednesday,  March  13,  at  8:00 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

William  Steinberg,  Conductor 

Marilyn  Home,  Soprano 

Works  of  Schubert,  Mahler,  Beethoven 

Thursday,  March  14,  at  8:00 
CARMEL  QUINN 

Friday,  March  15,  at  8:00 
JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL,  Flute 

Saturday,  March  16,  at  2:30 

Orchestra  conducted  by  CHARLOTTE 

BERGEN 

Monteverdi's  "La  Favola  L'Orfeo" 


Saturday,  March  16,  at  9:45 

DAVID  BAR-ILLAN,  Piano 

Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 

Committee  for  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  in 

Jerusalem 

Sunday,  March  1 7,  at  3:00 

ALFRED  BRENDEL,  Piano 

Works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schumann 

Sunday,  March  1 7,  at  8:00 
YEHORAM  GAON,  Israeli  singer 

Monday,  March  18,  at  8:00 
YEHORAM  GAON,  Israeli  singer 

Tuesday,  March  19,  at  8:00 
ROY  BUCHANAN 

Wednesday,  March  20,  at  8:00 
GINA  BACHAUER,  Piano 

Thursday,  March  21,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Friday,  March  22,  at  8:00 
Paul  Butterfield's  Better  Days 
Bobby  "Blue"  Bland 

Saturday,  March  23,  at  8:00 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7 

Sunday,  March  24,  at  3:00 
GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 
Pinchas  Zukerman,  Viola 
Works  of  Haydn,  Brahms,  Mendelssohn 

Sunday,  March  24,  at  8:00 

LYDIA  NIKOLSKAYA,  Lyric  soprano 

Monday,  March  25,  at  8:00 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor 

Jerome  Hines,  Bass 

Rutgers  University  Choir 

Works  of  Barber,  Strauss,  Mussorgsky 

Tuesday,  March  26,  at  8:00 

HANDEL  SOCIETY  CHORUS  AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Brian  Priestman,  Conductor 

"Alcina" 

Wednesday,  March  27,  at  8:00 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  Piano 

Thursday,  March  28,  at  8:00 

BIRJU  MAHARAJ  AND  COMPANY 

Kathak,  the  dance  of  northern  India 

Friday,  March  29,  at  8:00 
THE  COLLEGIATE  CHORALE 
Richard  Westenburg,  Conductor 
Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt" 

Saturday,  March  30,  at  8:00 
MILES  DAVIS 

Sunday,  March  31,  at  3:00 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM,  Piano 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  Violin 


April 

Tuesday,  April  2,  at  8:00 

AN    EVENING   WITH    MARIA 

AND  GIUSEPPE 

Maria  Gallas  and  Giuseppe  Di  Stefano 


Wednesday,  April  3,  at  8:00 
BENNY  GOODMAN  and  Sextet 


Thursday,  April  4,  at  8:00 

MILWAUKEE  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  Conductor 

Hilde  Somer,  Piano 

Carol  Neblett,  Soprano 

Works  of  Berlioz,  Ginastera*,  Mahler 

*N.Y.  Premiere  of  "Concerto  No.  2" 

(I.F.V.O.*) 

Friday,  April  5,  at  8:00 
THE  CARNEGIE-MELLON 
UNIVERSITY  KILTIE  BAND 
Richard  E.  Strange,  Conductor 

Saturday,  April  6,  at  8:00 

NEW  YORK  JAZZ  REPERTORY 

COMPANY 

Music  Directors:  Stanley  Cowell, 

Gil  Evans,  Sy  Oliver,  Billy  Taylor 

Sunday,  April  7,  at  3:00 
ALFRED  BRENDEL,  Piano 
Works  of  Haydn,  Schumann, 
Beethoven 


Sunday,  April  7,  at  8:00 
BIRGIT  NILSSON,  Soprano 

Tuesday,  April  9,  at  8:00 

THE  NATIONAL  ORCHESTRAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Leon  Barzin,  Conductor 

Dvorak's  "Requiem" 

Friday,  April  12,  at  8:00 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU, 

Baritone 

JORG  DEMUS,  Piano 

Schumann:  Heine  Lieder 

First  of  three  recitals 


Saturday,  April  13,  at  3:00 
YOUTH  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  OF  N.Y. 
David  Stahl,  Conductor 


Sunday,  April  14,  at  2:30 

"Cecilia  Valdes,"  Cuban  Operetta 

in  concert  form 


Monday,  April  15,  at  8:00 

AN    EVENING   WITH    MARIA   AND 

GIUSEPPE 

Maria  Callas  and  Giuseppe  Di  Stefano 


♦International  Festival  of  Visiting 
Orchestras 

Programs  subject  to  change 
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King  Size 
or  Deluxe  lOO's. 


Micronite  filter. 

Mild,  smooth  taste. 

America's  quality  cigarette. 

Kent. 


Kings:  16mg.  "tar,"  1.0  mg.  nicotine; 

lOO's:  19  mg.  "tar,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Sept.  73. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smol(ing  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


PHOTO  BY  LOTTE  MEITNER-GRAF 


How  Gina  Improves  Each  Shining  Hour 


by  HARRIETT  JOHNSON 

When  I  rang  the  bell  at  Gina  Bach- 
auer's  Park  Avenue  hotel  suite 
recently,  I  heard  her,  as  I  stood  out- 
side the  door,  enjoying  what  she  likes 
to  do  best  in  the  world:  playing  the 
piano.  She  practices  eagerly,  and 
proves  it  by  staying  at  the  keyboard 
probably  more  hours  throughout  the 
year  than  any  other  living  concert 
pianist. 

She  didn't  stop  playing  to  open  the 
door.  It  was  her  husband,  former  Brit- 
ish conductor  Alec  Sherman,  who 
greeted  me.  Mme.  Bachauer,  her 
stocky  body  glamorously  enveloped  in 
a  lavender  dressing  gown  topped  by  a 
frilly  collar— her  practice  "uniform"— 
soon  joined  us. 

Only  five-foot  four,  the  Greek  pia- 
nist appeared  taller  because  of  her 
erect  carriage  and  the  severe  upsweep 
of  her  black,  touch-of-white  hair 
which  reached  low  into  her  neck  in  a 
modish  chignon.  Bachauer  (accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  please)  is  an  Aus- 
trian name  but  her  forebearers  have 
lived  in  Greece  for  four  generations.  "I 
feel  that  I  am  Greek,"  she  says. 

On  stage,  Mme.  Bachauer  doesn't 

Harnett  Johnson  is  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Post. 


vary  her  hair  style  or  her  concert 
dress.  She  wears  elegantly  fitted  black, 
often  made  of  free-flowing  chiffon,  en- 
hanced by  jet  beads  or  other  discreet 
decoration.  She  is  a  powerhouse  at  the 
piano  and  she  looks  it.  With  pene- 
trating, brown  slanting  eyes  and  a 
head  so  unadorned  it  is  a  sculpture, 
she  is  severely  feminine,  and  after  22 
years  of  marriage,  still  very  much  in 
love. 

"I  adore  to  play  the  piano,"  she  said 
with  a  bright  smile  and  a  burst  of 
energy  as  vital  as  the  bravura  that 
bounds  spontaneously  from  her  fin- 
gers. "I  also  am  terribly  nervous  every 
time  I  play  in  public."  She  tempers 
her  apprehension  by  being  super-pre- 
pared. She  practices  constantly.  On  a 
plane,  where  she  cannot,  she  catches 
up  on  her  reading.  She  takes  a  few 
days  off"  during  her  yearly  vacation. 
Mme.  Bachauer  is  on  tour  approxi- 
mately 1 1  months  of  the  year,  five  of 
which  have  been  spent,  during  the 
past  24  seasons,  in  the  United  States. 

"She  is  the  hardest  working  pianist 
I  know,"  says  Mr.  Sherman,  a  little 
shorter  than  his  wife,  with  cherubic 
blue  eyes,  white  hair  and  a  keen  in- 
telligence emancipated  enough  to 
have  accepted  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  two  musical  person- 


alities before  the  public.  In  1951  he 
left  his  own  conducting  career  based 
in  London  to  become  her  alter-ego  on 
tour.  "Two  careers  were  impossible," 
they  agreed. 

The  Bachauer-Sherman  person- 
alities are  as  diff"erent  as  their  color- 
ing. Relaxed  in  a  red  turtleneck 
sweater,  he  admitted  to  being  a  ton  vi- 
vant;  he  is  a  connoisseur  of  wines  and 
takes  pleasure  in  the  taste,  while  she 
never  touches  alcohol— at  the  very 
most,  a  sip  at  a  celebration.  "I  think  it 
interferes  with  my  memory,"  she  says 
simply. 

Sherman  has  no  regrets  for  having 
given  up  his  own  career.  "I  said  to 
myself  that  there  are  many  conductors 
but  only  one  Gina  Bachauer." 

He  was  not  only  referring  to  her  ex- 
traordinary pianism  which  puts  her 
among  the  highest  paid  women  pia- 
nists performing  today.  She  is  also 
much  loved  for  her  simplicity,  gen- 
uineness, exuberance  and  gifts  of 
friendship.  "She  can  make  a  friend  in 
a  minute,"  said  a  colleague.  Her  first 
priority,  after  performing  in  a  city  she 
visits,  is  to  hear  any  young  artist  who 
seeks  her  advice.  She  has  heard  hun- 
dreds throughout  the  world.  She 
heard  Barenboim  when  he  was  only 

continued  on  page  10 
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Tomorrow. 

Your  son's  going  to  law  school.  Or  maybe 
medical  school. 

You're  going  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal.  Or  maybe 
Kilimanjaro.  m^^i^f 

You're  going  to  retire  to  Block  Island. 
Or  maybe  a  Greek  Island. 

You're  going  to  be  a  millionaire.  Or  maybe  a 
two-millionaire. 

How  dayou  know?  You  don't.  Nobody  does. 
But  you're  going  to  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  the 
tomorrow  you  want. 

You're  going  to  talk  to  a  financial  planning 
officeratTheBankof  New  York.  Together, 


you're  going  to  work  out  a  realistic  financial 
plan: 

Figure  out  what  you  are  and  probably  will  be 
worth-taking  into  consideration  company 
benefits,  as  well  as  graduate  school  expenses 
and  retirement  income. 

Decide  on  guardians  for  your  children. 

Make  a  will,  along  with  your  attorney. 

Set  up  a  trust  that  could  save  your  heirs 
thousands  in  estate  taxes. 

And  get  advice  on  your  portfolio. 

Today. 

At  The  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bankihat 
manages  money. 


How  Gina  Improves  . 

continued  from  page  8 
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11  and  was  sure  he  was  a  genius.  She 
heard  Van  Cliburn  before  he  went  to 
Russia,  Rado  Lupu,  Rafael  Oroszco 
and  Murray  Perahia.  She  enjoys 
people  and  responds  to  them  and  likes 
especially  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
young,  aspiring  artist. 

Although  her  heavy  concert  sched- 
ule prevents  her  from  private  teach- 
ing, she  gives  master  classes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Music 
Scholarship  Association,  of  which  she 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board.  She  will 
have  one  such  class  in  April. 

Mme.  Bachauer's  normal  day  is  to 
rise  at  8  A.M.,  have  a  light  breakfast, 
then  practice  until  2:30  P.M.  She 
wears  her  practice  gown  all  day  be- 
cause she  always  has  a  piano  in  her 
hotel  suite,  and,  in  order  not  to  break 
her  concentration,  almost  never  goes 
out  for  a  walk.  After  a  light  lunch,  she 
may  or  may  not  take  a  short  rest,  but 
eventually  she  returns  to  the  piano 
and  remains  there  until  7  or  8  P.M. 

Those  who  knew  her  well  marvel  at 
the  inner  energy  which  sustains  her 
ability  to  work  for  long  periods  with- 
out interruption.  In  her  London 
apartment  at  Nash  Terraces,  facing 
Regent's  Park,  she  practices  in  her  big 
salon  during  the  day  when  her  neigh- 
bors are  in  and  out;  then  at  night,  she 
goes  into  a  studio  built  over  the  ga- 
rage facing  the  mews.  One  thing  is 
certain:  she  is  unremittingly  dedi- 
cated. Every  concert  she  gives  is  for 
the  moment  the  most  important  one 
in  her  life.  "I  must  feel  that  whatever  I 
am  playing  at  the  moment  is  the  most 
beautiful  music  in  the  world." 

She  gives  approximately  100  con- 
certs a  year  and  is  prepared  for  any 
challenge.  Last  January  21st  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  when  she  played  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Concerto  with 
Walter  Susskind  conducting  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  few  in  the  Hall  real- 
ized that  her  triumph  was  achieved 
without  any  orchestra  rehearsal.  She 
went  on  cold.  The  instruments  didn't 
arrive  in  time.  During  1972-73  she 
made  15  appearances  in  19  days  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  this  sea- 
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son  she  is  playing  16  different  con- 
certos with  orchestras  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope, in  addition  to  four  different 
recital  programs. 

On  stage,  she  walks  to  the  piano  as 
a  woman,  but  with  the  thrust  and 
vigor  of  a  man.  She  uses  her  strong 
arms  on  the  keyboard  to  produce  an 
orchestral  style.  She  creates  an  ex- 
panded sonority,  the  mesmerism  of 
multiple  vibrations  interacting 
through  the  magic  of  an  almost  super- 


in  this  country.  May  2,  1951,  was  a 
benefit  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  his  direction. 

The  night  of  her  recital  debut  she 
had  no  festive  party  given  for  her  af- 
terward. "Dimitri  came  backstage, 
put  his  arms  around  me  and  said: 
'You  don't  need  me,'  and  departed. 
Everybody  told  me  the  critics  were 
terribly  severe.  Perhaps  the  reviews 
would  be  very  bad.  There  were  only 
about    100    people    in    the    hall. 


Bachauer  with  husband  Alec  Sherman: 
but  only  one  Bachauer. " 

human  physique,  an  incredible  will 
and  a  highly  developed  intellect  and 
imagination.  Mme.  Bachauer  is  proud 
of  her  60  years  (she  was  born  May  21, 
1913),  and  next  season  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  her  first  recital  in  this 
country  in  Town  Hall,  October  29, 
1950. 

"When  I  first  came  here,  nobody 
knew  whether  I  played  the  piano  or 
the  triangle.  When  I  wrote  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  that  I  was  coming  and 
invited  him  to  the  recital,  he  wrote 
back  that  he  couldn't  do  anything  for 
me.  'If  I  was  good,  I  wouldn't  need 
him,'  he  said.  That  made  me  mad  be- 
cause I  only  asked  him  to  come.  I 
pride  myself  on  my  independence." 

She  and  Mitropoulos  were  always 
good  friends  but  his  integrity  as  an 
artist  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
encourage  her  before  he  knew  her 
worth.  Subsequently  she  played  many 
times  with  him.  Her  orchestral  debut 


'There   are    many    conductors 

When  I  returned  to  the  St.  Moritz 
where  I  was  staying,  I  knew  I  couldn't 
sleep  so  I  walked  all  alone  in  Central 
Park  until  the  time  the  hotel  manager 
had  let  me  know  I  could  get  the  no- 
tices of  the  morning  papers.  Then  I 
went  to  Times  Square  and  read  them 
standing  by  myself  under  a  lamp 
post." 

How  life  has  changed  in  our  city 
since  then! 

"I  was  very  fortunate  in  my  teach- 
ers," she  says  emphatically,  men- 
tioning Waldemar  Freeman  in 
Greece,  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris  and 
Rachmaninoff.  "But  this  didn't  help 
me  on  to  an  easy  road  to  a  career.  I 
began  three  times." 

After  playing  in  Vienna,  Paris  and 
Italy,  she  returned  home  to  teach  at 
the  Athens  Conservatory.  Her  father, 
a  dealer  in  foreign  cars,  had  lost  his 
money,  and  there  were  young  brothers 
to  be  educated.  She  taught  all  day 


and  practiced  at  night.  "I  earned  very 
little  money  and  worked  like  a  lu- 
natic." 

Eventually  the  family  picture 
changed  and  she  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  end  of  1938  to  begin  again.  The 
war  broke  out  after  she  had  gone  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  to  give  six  con- 
certs. She  stayed  in  Egypt  for  seven 
years,  giving  620  concerts  in  hospitals, 
barracks,  on  battlefields  in  the  blazing 
sun— mostly  on  terrible  pianos. 

"I  played  what  the  wounded 
wanted  and  it  varied  from  'Home 
Sweet  Home'  and  the  'Warsaw'  Con- 
certo to  the  concert  repertoire.  Some- 
body would  always  ask  for  a  Bach 
prelude,  a  Chopin  nocturne  or  some 
other  classical  music.  I  returned  many 
times  to  the  same  places  and  gradu- 
ally I  found  that  their  love  for  classi- 
cal music  grew  more  and  more.  At  the 
end  I  was  playing  straight  recitals. 

"The  day  the  Germans  walked  into 
Athens  and  put  the  Nazi  flag  on  the 
Parthenon,  a  monument  for  us  that  is 
sacred,  I  felt  terrible.  I  was  performing 
with  the  Palestine  Orchestra  in  Alex- 
andria. The  news  came  over  the 
ticker-tape  just  before  I  was  to  leave 
for  the  concert.  While  playing  I  found 
myself  crying— the  problem  was  that 
my  tears  went  all  over  the  piano  and 
my  fingers  slipped." 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  she  became 
such  a  good  friend  of  the  Greek  royal 
family.  "King  Paul  was  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  we  made  a  lot  of 
music  together."  Much  later,  due  to 
her  encouragement.  Princess  Irene,  at 
18,  began  to  study  the  piano  with 
Mme.  Bachauer.  "But  our  lessons 
were  mostly  by  correspondence.  When 
she  really  became  serious  I  knew  she 
needed  constant  study  with  the  best 
teacher.  At  present  she  is  studying  all 
branches  of  music— theory,  orches- 
tration, piano— with  Nadia  Boulanger 
in  France.  Princess  Irene  is  talented 
and  music  is  her  life." 

The  war  over,  Mme.  Bachauer  re- 
turned to  London  and  tried  for  the 
third  time  to  make  her  way  in  the 
concert  world.  Again,  after  two 
months,  her  resources  exhausted,  she 
was  about  to  depart.  "I  lost  all  my 
courage;  it's  no  use,"  I  said.  "Then  a 
lady  from  a  musical  society  rang  up 
Alec,  who  needed  a  replacement  for 
an  Albert  Hall  concert  with  his  Lon- 


don Symphony.  I  was  excited  to  make 
a  debut  in  a  12,000-seat  auditorium. 
Obviously  he  wouldn't  hear  me  with- 
out an  audition.  I  spoke  no  English 
and  he  spoke  no  Greek,  but  we  man- 
aged." 

As  Sherman  tells  it,  the  orchestra 
gave  her  a  standing  ovation  after  their 
rehearsal  of  the  Grieg  Concerto.  The 
concert  was  January  21,  1946.  Follow- 
ing the  enthusiastic  notices,  off"ers 
came  in  from  many  places  in  Europe. 
That  was  the  real  beginning  of  her  in- 
ternational career. 

On  November  21,  1951,  some  time 
after  her  first  husband,  a  businessman 
who  controlled  a  chain  of  cinemas, 
had  died  of  a  heart  attack,  she  and 
Sherman  were  married.  Thus  began  a 
union  which  is  obviously  made  to  or- 
der for  Mme.  Bachauer's  career  and 
her  happiness. 

"Alec  helps  me  with  everything:  ho- 
tels, tickets,  programs,  publicity.  I 
have  only  to  think  on  my  piano." 
Mme.  Bachauer's  English,  though  ac- 
cented and  colored  by  her  special 
phraseology,  is  excellent.  (Besides  her 
own  Greek  tongue,  she  speaks  Italian 
and  French.)  "But  even  better.  Alec 
has  a  wonderful  conception  of  music. 
He  is  my  most  severe  critic.  He  re- 
members everything  that  went  wrong 
and  takes  what  was  right  for  granted. 
He  knows  the  orchestra  so  well.  He 
will  say:  'I  didn't  hear  the  bassoon 
there— give  the  clarinet  time  to 
breathe  in  that  beautiful  melody— too 
much  ritard  here,  etc'  'Wasn't  there 
anything  which  was  right?'  I  cry.  But 
in  the  end  I  am  very  grateful. 

"After  every  performance  we  talk  at 
length  about  it.  The  most  terrifying 
thing  for  an  artist  is  to  come  back  af- 
ter the  concert  to  an  empty  hotel 
room.  You  cannot  sleep,  you  want  to 
discuss  if  the  concert  was  good  or  bad, 
to  share  your  joy  or  sorrow.  You  want 
to  scream  that  you  had  some  hours  of 
sheer  bliss.  To  have  a  good  concert  is 
the  greatest  happiness  an  artist  can 
feel." 

Before  Sherman's  retirement,  they 
played  together  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
"But  the  situation  was  impractical. 
One  cannot  always  have  one's  hus- 
band on  the  podium." 

continued  on  page  26 


Pleaisiire 

We  found  a  way  to  bottle  it. 


To  end  the  day 

or  to  start  the  evening. 

To  share  with  friends  at 

a  party  or  with  a  friend,  alone. 

The  joy  of  Scotland. 

Distilled  and  brought  to 

perfection  in  every  bottle 

of  J  &  B  Rare  Scotch. 
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SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI&  BROOKS 
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86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ®  1974  Paddlngton  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
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Pete  Seeger— Sings  Again  with  Guthrie 


For  many  music  lovers,  Pete  Seeger 
has  come  to  symbolize  the  folk  song. 
He  fully  upholds  the  premise  that  folk 
music  is  an  instrument  of  social 
change  as  well  as  an  entertainment 
medium.  Music  and  social  change  are 
inextricable  threads  that  run  through- 
out his  career.  Through  his  father, 
Charles  Seeger,  a  professor  of  music,  a 
prominent  ethnomusicologist  and  at 
one  time  active  in  the  Workers  Music 
League  (a  group  formed  in  1931  to 
provide  music  for  the  working  classes 
of  America),  Seeger  realized  early  that 
music  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  and 
as  an  effective  instrument  against  so- 
cial injustice.  In  a  forcefully  written 
article  on  "Proletarian  Music," 
Charles  Seeger  noted  that  "music  is 
one  of  the  cultural  forms  through 
which  the  work  of  humanizing  and 
preparation  operates.  Thus  it  becomes 
a  weapon  in  the  class  struggle." 

While  still  in  his  teens,  Pete  Seeger 
naturally  gravitated  toward  the  leftist 
movement.  In  1939,  at  the  age  of  20, 
he  abandoned  Harvard  after  complet- 
ing his  sophomore  year  and  began  to 
tour  the  country  with  three  other 
young  people,  singing  to  farmers,  mi- 
grant workers  and  just  about  anybody 
who  would  listen. 

The  song  of  protest,  or  song  of  per- 
suasion, was  a  natural  for  folk  singers 
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Pete  Seeger  and  Woody  Guthrie. 
From  the  early  '30s  they  became 
forceful  musical  tools  for  succeeding 
generations.  The  roots  of  Bob  Dylan's 
"The  Times  They  Are  A-Changin'," 
which  poetically  documented  the 
struggle  for  peace  at  home  and 
abroad  during  the  late  '60s,  can  be 
more  than  casually  linked  to  Seeger's 
and  Guthrie's  early  songs.  Guns  and 
wars  were  ineffective  instruments  for 
change,  according  to  Seeger.  It  was 
the  song  that  offered  a  healthy  outlet, 
having  the  power  to  bring  men  to- 
gether. At  one  point,  Seeger  had 
printed  on  his  banjo,  "This  Machine 
Surrounds  Hate  and  Forces  It  to  Sur- 
render." At  an  earlier  date  Woody 
Guthrie  had,  on  his  guitar  "This  Ma- 
chine Kills  Fascists." 

While  appearing  at  a  benefit  for 
migratory  workers  in  March  1940, 
Seeger  met  Woodie  Guthrie.  Some 
folk  historians  cite  this  date  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  American 
folk  music.  Two  of  the  strongest  and 
most  fertile  spokesmen  of  the  folk 
miovement  formed  a  friendship  that 
was  to  last  for  many  years.  Following 
that  meeting,  Seeger  and  Guthrie 
hitchhiked  across  the  country,  appear- 
ing before  unions  and  political  action 
groups.  It  was  their  reluctance  to  sac- 
rifice    their     ideals     for     commercial 


success  that  made  them  folk  heroes  of 
stature.  Woody  Guthrie,  a  prolific 
writer,  has  contributed  a  wealth  of 
material  to  American  folk  music.  He 
wandered  about  the  United  States, 
freely  improvising  songs  for  worth- 
while causes.  Guthrie  died  in  1967  at 
the  age  of  55,  after  undergoing  a  long 
bout  with  Huntington's  chorea. 
Woody  Guthrie's  son,  Arlo,  who  ap- 
pears with  Pete  Seeger  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  March  8,  has  developed  a  re- 
laxed folk  singing  style  that  is  slightly 
reminiscent  of  his  father's  raspy,  hard- 
edged  manner. 

In  his  travels  about  the  U.S.,  Seeger 
first  met  Alan  Lomax,  who  was  then 
connected  with  the  folk  music  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Lomax 
was  compiling  an  extensive  collection 
of  American  folk  music.  Seeger's  songs 
and  lyrics  were  molded  to  shape  the 
cries  of  oppressed  dairy  workers,  coal 
miners  and  unskilled  transients.  See- 
ger made  his  way  to  New  York  to  help 
form  a  singers  cooperative,  the  Alma- 
nac Singers.  The  Almanac  Singers  ini- 
tially consisted  of  Millard  Lampell, 
Lee  Hays,  a  former  labor  college  in- 
structor, and  Seeger.  The  group  later 
expanded  to  include  Woody  Guthrie, 
Arthur  Stern,   Sis  Cunningham   and 

continued  on  page  20 


Yistajord+Saga|ord  Cruises. 
Most  people  take  two. 


More  than  50%  of  the  passengers  who 
cruise  on  our  two  beautiful  ships  have 
sailed  with  us  before.  And  they  just 
couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to  the  welcome 
that's  unique  to  Norway's  most  ex- 
perienced world  cruise  line. 

You  find  it  in  the  service,  the  cuisine, 
and  in  the  ships  themselves,  from 
your  gracious  cabin  to  our  dramatic 
picture-window  lounges.  You  find  it  in 
the  ports  of  call,  carefully  chosen  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  cruising.  And  in 
the  warm  welcome-back  you  get  when 
you  return  from  a  day  ashore. 

Where  will  you  cruise  with  us  this 
year,  again  or  for  the  first  time?  It 
could  be  the  Caribbean  or  the  Medi- 
terranean in  spring.  Ortheglittering 
North  Cape.  Eastern  Europe,  or 
the  South  Pacific.  Or,  in  early  '75, 
the  Orient  or  Africa... 

So  ask  your  travel  agent  soon 
where  the  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord  are 
going.  Or  call  us  for  brochures.  We'd 
ke  to  welcome  you  aboard  on  one  of 
our  cruises  or  two. 


CRUISE  HIGHLIGHTS  1974-75 

From  New  York  (Port  Everglades*) 

SPRING    MEDITERRANEAN,   GREEK    ISLANDS,   April    6'/10 

40  days.  20  ports.  Vistaf|ord. 

EASTER  WEST  INDIES,  April  12.  14  days.  7  ports.  Sagafjord. 

SPRING   CRUISE  TO   EUROPE  &   BRITISH    ISLES,  April   26. 

35  days.  19  ports.  Sagafjord. 

NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDLANDS,  June   1,   32  days.   12   ports. 

Sagafjord. 

TWO  CARIBBEAN  CRUISES,  from  Port  Everglades  only,  June 

3,  June  13    10  days.  4  ports.  Vistafjord 

NORTH  CAPE  &  NORTHERN  EUROPE,  June  25.  42  days    19 

ports.  Vistafjord. 

SCANDINAVIA    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE,    Aug.    7.    30    days. 

8  ports.  Vistafjord. 

FALL    MEDITERRANEAN,    Sept.     7/9*.    39    days.    15    ports. 

Vistafjord. 

SIX   CARIBBEAN   CRUISES,   from    Port   Everglades,    Oct.    19- 

Dec.  18.  10-17  days.  5-10  ports.  Vistafjord. 

SOUTH  SEAS-EAST  INDIES-ORIENT,  Jan    7/10*.  90  days    23 

ports.  Vistafjord. 

FOUR  CONTINENTS,  Jan.  21/23*.  79  days.  29  ports.  Sagafjord. 
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Vistafjord  &  Sagafjord, 
tine  welcome-back  sliips. 


erica 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10006 
Tel.  (212)  944-6900. 

The  Vistafjord  and  Sagafjord  are  registered  in  Norway 


General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  One  Stamford  Forum,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 


Mass  transit. 
1974. 


Car  pools,  of  course.  Public  transportation,  certainly 

And  a  third,  important  way  to  save  energy  in  gettin) 
from  place  to  place. 

Yes,  the  telephone. 

Used  with  common  sense  the  telephone  can  be  a  bij 
energy  conserver. 

It  can,  for  example,  spare  you  the  fuel  (and  frustra 
tions)  of  driving  20  miles  to  surprise  the  folks,  when  th( 
surprise  is  on  you  because  the  folks  have  gone  away  fo 
the  day. 


Or  the  spur-of-the-moment  impulse  to  call  on  your 
best  customer,  only  to  discover  he's  out  calling  on  his 
best  customer. 

Or  a  wild-goose  chase  for  some  gadget  you  need, 
without  knowing  precisely  who  has  it.  Or  where. 

A  gallon  here.  A  gallon  there. 

Add  it  up.  Multiply  it  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
similar  trips  taken  every  day.  Needless  trips. 

It  comes  to  an  ocean  of  wasted  gasoline.  It  doesn't 
have  to.  Not  if  you  dial  first.  Before  you  drive. 
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Catherine  Deneuve  for  Chanel 
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CHANEL 


PERFUME 


Perfume  in  the  classic  bottle  10.00  to  400.,  Eau  de  Toilette  7.00  to  20.00,  Eau  de  Cologne  5.00  to  20.00,  Spray  Perfume  7.50,  and  Spray  Cologne  7.00. 
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The  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 
presents  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974  ' 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Principal  Guest  Conductors 

Saturday  Evening,  March  23,  1974,  at  8:00 

William  Steinberg  conducting 


BRUCKNER     Symphony  No.  7  in  E  major  (1883) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio:  Sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam 
Scherzo:  Sehr  schnell— Trio:  Etwas  langsamer 
Finale:  Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 


Baldwin  Piano 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 


PROGRAM  NOTES  byjohnn.burk 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E  major 
(1883) 

ANTON  BRUCKNER 

(1824-1896) 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  the  direct 
means  of  Bruckner's  general  (and  tardy) 
recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwek  and 
taught  in  Vienna  under  the  shadow  of  vir- 
tual rejection  from  its  concert  halls.  In 
this  stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there 
could  have  been  no  greater  offense  than 
the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who  ac- 
cepted the  tenets  of  the  "music  of  the  fu- 
ture" with  immense  adoration.  Bruckner, 
with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  which  noth- 
ing could  give  pause,  composed  symphony 
after  symphony,  each  bolder  and  more 
searching  than  the  last. 

When  the  Seventh  Symphony  was  in- 
troduced to  Vienna  on  March  21,  1886,  it 
had  become  a  sort  of  obligation  upon  the 
composer's  adopted  city.  Sensational  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  performances  else- 
where reminded  Vienna  that  the  com- 
poser they  had  hardly  noticed  through  the 
years  was  being  discovered  as  a  sym- 
phonist to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  Bruck- 
ner was,  for  the  first  time,  included  in  the 
subscription  programs  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  Circumstances  were 
otherwise  unfavorable,  for  the  Wagner 
haters  were  necessarily  Bruckner  haters. 


and  a  success  such  as  the  new  Symphony 
had  had  in  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Graz 
could  not  be  countenanced. 

The  concert  began  at  12:30  (what  was 
lunchtime  in  Vienna?)  and  traversed  an 
overture  by  Mehul  and  a  piano  concerto 
of  Beethoven  before  the  audience  was  sub- 
jected to  the  difficult  new  work.  It  was 
evident  when  the  first  movement  had 
ended  that  the  audience  had  passed  judg- 
ment in  advance  and  that  that  judgment 
was  not  undivided.  There  were  demon- 
strations of  applause,  but  also  many  de- 
partures. After  the  long  Adagio  and  after 
the  Scherzo  both  the  applause  and  the  ex- 
odus increased.  At  the  end  Bruckner  was 
called  out  four  or  five  times.  He  beanned 
with  joy  and  made  short  and 
awkward  bows,  murmuring  "Kuss  d'Hand, 
kuss  d'Hand.  "  A  laurel  wreath  was 
presented  by  the  Wagner- Verein.  At  a 
Festbankett  given  in  the  Spatenkeller  by 
that  Society,  Hans  Richter  admitted  in  a 
congratulatory  speech  that  he  had  ap- 
proached the  new  Symphony  with  mis- 
trust which  was  replaced  by  glowing  en- 
thusiasm, a  feeling  shared  by  every  player 
from  the  concertmaster  to  the  timpanist 
as  they  had  given  their  best  in  the  per- 
formance. Bruckner  shed  tears  when  he 
was  presented  with  a  bust  of  his  god, 
Richard  Wagner.  A  telegram  from  Jo- 
hann   Strauss  Jr.   was   read:   "Am   much 


moved— it  was  the  greatest  impression  of 
my  life." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  sol- 
emn theme  from  the  cellos  and  horns,  ris- 
ing in  its  opening  phrase  through  a  chord 
of  two  octaves.  Accompanying  the  theme 
is  a  continuous  tremolo  by  the  violins,  a 
device  which  is  to  pervade  the  first  and 
last  movements  and  which,  derived  from 
Wagner,  aroused  considerable  scorn  on 
the  part  of  the  composer's  pure-minded 
opponents  (this  was  what  Hanslick  called 
"Jieberhafte  Uberreizung").  The  second  prin- 
cipal theme  is  quiet  and  more  flowing, 
with  a  characteristic  gruppetto.  In  the  con- 
siderable development  both  themes  are 
inverted,  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
each  sounds  quite  natural  in  its  new 
shape.  The  ascending  nature  of  the  open- 
ing becomes  more  placid  in  its  descending 
form. 

The  long  Adagio  has  been  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Richard  Wagner,  the 
master  whose  death  on  February  13,  1883, 
occurred  just  three  months  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  draft.  The  whole  score 
was  completed  before  the  year  had  ended. 
This  movement  was  connected  in  the 
composer's  mind  with  his  own  religious 
music.  Thematic  quotations  from  his  Te 
Deum  and  from  his  Mass  in  D  minor  have 
been  pointed  out.  Bruckner  was  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  slow  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony,  for  the  general 
form  is  similar:  two  alternating  sections, 
the  first  very  slow  and  the  second  with 
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more  motion.  The  first  section,  somber 
and  deeply  felt,  is  followed  by  a  moderato 
which  is  a  flowing  cantilena  in  triple  time. 
The  first  part  recurs,  and  then  briefly  the 
alternate  moderato  theme.  The  first  section 
is  finally  repeated  and  brought  to  a  new 
sense  of  urgency  with  an  accompaniment 
of  rising  string  figures  to  a  climax  in  triple 
forte.  The  coda  which  follows  recedes  to 
pianissimo  but  reaches  an  ultimate  point  of 
expression.  Bruckner  uses  a  supple- 
mentary quartet  of  Wagnerian  tubas  in 
this  Symphony  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam  portions  and 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  final  movement. 

The  Scherzo  is  based  on  an  incessant 
rhythmic  figure  which  is  relieved  by  a 
Trio  in  slower  tempo  and  melodic  rather 
than  rhythmic  in  character.  The  da  capo  is 
literal. 

The  Finale  again  uses  the  full  brass 
choir  and  carries  the  Symphony  to  its 
greatest  point  of  sonority.  The  opening 
theme  has  a  resemblance  to  the  opening  of 
the  first  movement,  rising  arpeggios  with 
a  new  rhythmic  accent  which  give  it  a 
new  character  of  propulsion.  The  move- 
ment has  an  extended  development  with 
new  thematic  episodes,  and  builds  to  &  for- 
tissimo close. 

The  considerable  controversy  in  the 
quest  of  the  "original  Bruckner"  has  been 
applied  to  the  Seventh,  if  in  lesser  degree 
than  to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Sym- 
phonies. The  prolonged  argumentation 
need  hardly  bother  the  general  listener, 
for  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  passing 
matters  of  orchestration,  particulars 
which  would  never  be  noticed  except  by  a 
conductor  who  had  studied  the  score  or  a 
trained  musician  following  the  score  with 
a  careful  eye.  Bruckner  went  over  his  Sev- 
enth with  young  zealots  like  Nikisch  or 
Schalk  in  a  piano  reduction  or  in  re- 
hearsal; he  respected  their  practical  expe- 
rience and  was  inclined  to  benefit  by  it. 
Their  suggestions  did  not  disturb  the 
composer's  fundamental  conception  of  the 
music;  about  details  or  orchestration  he 
was  always  open  to  suggestion.  In  this  sit- 
uation the  "authentic"  could  only  mean 
the  "original"  version,  which  the  compo- 
ser was  often  quite  ready  to  alter. 

At  these  performances  William  Stein- 
berg uses  the  edition  of  Leopold  Nowak, 
which  is  based  on  the  original  manuscript 
in  the  Music  Collection  of  the  Austrian 
National  Library.  The  distinction  be- 
tween what  Bruckner  originally  wrote  and 
what  he  changed  after  the  first  perform- 
ance is  clear,  and  Professor  Nowak  gener- 
ally prefers  the  second  version  of  the  com- 
poser's manuscript,  which  carries  several 
additions  in  hands  other  than  Bruckner's. 
But  various  letters,  particularly  those  of 
Josef  Schalk  to  his  brother  Franz,  and  of 
the  composer  himself  to  Arthur  Nikisch, 
show  that  the  changes  were  made  at 
Bruckner's  verbal  instructions. 
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CONDUCTOR 


William     Steinberg 

was  born  in  Co- 
logne, Germany,  in 
tftLj^^^^^^  1899.  Upon  gradu- 
P^iB^^^^TB  ation  from  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory 
in  1920,  he  became 
assistant  to  Otto 
Klemperer  at  the 
Cologne  Opera,  and 
was  soon  appointed 
one  of  the  opera's  principal  conductors.  In 
1925  he  was  engaged  as  first  conductor  of 
the  German  Theater  in  Prague,  becoming 
Opera  Director  two  years  later.  In  1929  he 
moved  to  Frankfurt  as  Music  Director  of 
both  the  Opera  and  Museum  concerts, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  regular  guest 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  The 
Nazis  dismissed  him  from  all  posts  in 
1933;  he  consequently  founded  the  Jewish 
Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  conducting 
concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences 
there,  and  later  in  Berlin.  In  1936  Dr. 
Steinberg  left  Germany  and  with  Bronis- 
lav  Huberman,  helped  found  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  becoming  its  first  conduc- 
tor after  the  inaugural  concert,  directed  in 
December  1936  by  Toscanini.  Toscanini 
invited  him  to  the  United  States  in  1938 
to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of 
the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic in  1945,  and  in  1952  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, with  which  he  has  a  lifetime  con- 
tract. Between  1958  and  1960  Dr.  Stein- 
berg commuted  between  Pittsburgh  and 
London,  where  he  served  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  London  Philharmonic.  In  1964 
he  toured  Europe  and  the  Near  East  with 
the  Pittsburgh   Symphony  for  the   State 


Department,  conducted  performances  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  was  a  princi- 
pal conductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. In  addition,  he  conducted  per- 
formances of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  on 
their  first  tour  in  1967,  and  in  1968  be- 
came the  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  succeeding  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
and  until  1973  was  the  first  conductor 
ever  to  hold  the  position  of  Music  Direc- 
tor simultaneously  with  two  major  Ameri- 
can orchestras. 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

Season  1974-75  at  Carnegie  Hall 

Four  Saturday  Evenings 

October  26:  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting; 

Alexis  Weissenberg,  soloist 
November  23:  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
January  18:  Colin  Davis  conducting; 

Janet   Baker   and   Richard   Cassilly, 

soloists 
March  15:  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

Subscription:  Series  of  four  concerts 

First  Tier  Boxes:  $30,  $26. 
Second  Tier  Boxes:  $23. 
Parquet:  $26. 
Dress  Circle:  $19. 
Balcony:  $16,  $12. 

Present  subscribers  should  renew  no  later 
than  June  3rd.  New  subscribers:  Send  or- 
ders (and  make  checks  payable)  to  Car- 
negie Hall  Box  Office,  154  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


by  furnishing  tlieir  recorded 
educationai  books  free  of  charge 
anywhere  in  the  United  States 


Worftyouglvoto: 

RECORDING  FOR  THE  BUND,  INC. 

215  East  58th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJIOZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN    Assistant  Conductor 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  Chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


SECOND  VIOLINS 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  Chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


VIOLAS 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  Chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  Chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 


Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


BASSES 

Henry  Portnoi 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  Chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


PICCOLO 

Lois  Schaefer 


OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 


ENGLISH  HORN 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 


CLARINETS 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  Chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 


BASS  CLARINET 

Felix  Viscuglia 


BASSOONS 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


CONTRABASSOON 

Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff 

Slosberg  Chair 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

TRUMPETS 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andr6  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 


TUBA 

Chester  Schmitz 


TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 


PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 


HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


LIBRARIANS 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


STAGE  MANAGER 

Alfred  Robison 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

William  Moyer 
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This  week, 
someone  with  $250,000 
will  talk  to  Irwin  Fields. 

You? 


Irwin  Fields  is  typical  of  the  trust  finan- 
cial planning  officers  at  Manufacturers 
Hanover, 

His  job:  to  work  with  someone 
like  you  and  your  attorney  in  creating 
a  financial  plan  for  your  estate.  His  ob- 
jectives: to  provide  greater  care  and 
protection  for  you  and  your  heirs,  and 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  estate  taxes. 

Here's  how  he  goes  about  it 

He  begins  with  a 
confidential  discus- 
sion with  you  and 
your  attorney  to  find 
out  just  what  your  fi 
nancial  situation  is 
—  and  what  it's 
likely  to  be  in  the 
years  ahead. 

With  your 
specific  needs 
and  those  of  your 
heirs  as  the  guide- 
line, Irwin  Fields  rec- 
ommends the  Man- 
ufacturers   Hanover 
services  that  will  help 
realize  your  goals.  An 
Investment  Management 
Account ...  a  Living  Trust . . . 
simple  Custodianship  of  se- 
curities . . .  whatever. 


When  the  planning  involves 
choosing  an  executor  or  setting  up  a 
trust,  he  works  with  the  attorney,  who 
will  design  the  will  or  draw  the  trust 
agreement.  Where  appropriate,  he 
meets  with  your  life  insur- 
ance underwriter  to  see  that 
existing  or  new  policies  are 
properly  coordinated 
with  your  plans. 

Finally,  he  can 
draw  on  the  wealth 
of  practical  experi- 
ence  of  his  col- 
leagues at  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  who 
have  spent  years  ad- 
ministering and  invest- 
ing estates  and  trusts. 
Irwin  Fields  does  this 
week  in,  week  out  for  peo- 
ple like  you.  And  he's  able 
to  do  it  because  he's  backed 
up  by  a  700-member  trust 
organization  that's  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  business. 

Let  him  do  it  for  you.  Call 
him  at  350-4392  and  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  and  your  attorney.  You'll 
find  out  why  Irwin  Fields  is  known,  to 
people  like  you,  as  a  trust  man. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 


Try  something 

nutty 
after  dinner. 


Patrician  Amaretto  is  the  de- 
lightful almond  liqueur  that 
brings  a  unique  enchantment 
to  your  evening.  Enjoy  it  with 
espresso,  coffee  or  dessert.  Or 
as  your  dessert.  Patrician 
Amaretto,  brought  to  you 
from  Italy  by  Mediterranean 
Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  without  shells.  lc 


PATRICIAN 
AMARETTO 
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EASTERN  IS  WORKING  HARDER  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR 


Do  you  get  more  when 

you  fly  Eastern  for 
business  or  for  pleasure? 


Yes 


f  Even  though  your  needs  as  a 
passenger  change,  our  commitment  to  work 
harder  for  your  dollar  doesn't  change. 

We  offer  new  and  improved  services  to 
businessmen  and  vacationers  alike.  And  we 
plan  other  innovations  to  come  later. 

As  second  largest  passenger  carrier  of  all 
airlines  in  the  free  world,  we  can  do  no  less. 


PIsines  both  businessmen  and 
vacationers  can  appreciate. 


The  new  wide-body  L-1011  WhisperlinersT 
And  the  newly  designed  interiors  of  our  727 
Whisper  jets? 

These  planes  make  the  time  you  spend  in 
the  air  more  enjoyable  and  more  productive. 
They're  filled  with  new  comfort  features 
and  wide  open  spaciousness  everybody  can 
appreciate. 

We  have  over  110  of  these  Whisper] ets  in 
the  air  now  along  with  a  fleet  of  28  wide-body 
Whisperliners. 


A  schedule 
to  meet  your  business  schedule. 


Our  schedules  are  arranged  for  your 
convenience,  not  ours. 

If  you  can  finish  your  business  in  one  day, 
most  likely  we  have  a  flight  to  get  you  home 
the  same  day. 

Then  there's  the  Air-Shuttle®service,  which 
many  business  people  have  come  to  think  of  as 
their  very  own  airline. 
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You  get  a  guaranteed  seat,  and  no  reserva- 
tions are  needed  to  fly  between  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Washington. 


Your  well-earned  vacation 
should  be  a  well-spent  vacation. 


When  you're  traveling  for  pleasure. 
Eastern  can  get  you  the  most  vacation  for 
your  money. 

Take  Eastern's  Vacation  Islands.They  start 
with  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  and  stretch 
down  the  Caribbean  to  Curasao,  offering  a  whole 
catalogue  of  vacation  experiences  that  only 
Eastern  can  give  you;  and  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We're  also  introducing  the  Personalized 
Vacation:  a  vacation  geared  to  your  personality. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  Eastern  is 
working  harder  for  your  dollar.  Now  and  in  the 
future.  Whether  you're  traveling  for  business 
or  for  pleasure?  Yes. 


RIM  TheWingsof  Maa 


"The  Wings  of  Man  "  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


How  can 
a  $10,000 
investor 
compete 
with  the 
giants? 

Use 

New  York's 

largest 

bank! 

That  means  Citibank!  The  bank  that 
manages  $17  billion  in  investment 
assets. The  bank  that  also  offers  the 
Investment  Selection  Service  to  help 
you,  the  investor  with  $10,000  to 
$200,000  in  cash  or  securities. 

Our  Investment  Selection  Service 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  Citibank's 
84  research  analysts,  economists  and 
statisticians. 

What  we  do  is  this.  We  make 
specific  recommendations  on  what 
stocks  to  buy.  Which  ones  to  sell  and 
which  ones  to  hold.  (All  final  decisions 
are  yours.)  We  watch  these  stocks  for 
you  and  keep  you  abreast  of  what's 
happening  in  the  market  and  in  the 
economy.  We  help  you  in  a  market 
increasingly  affected  by  giant 
financial  institutions. 

Citibank  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  make  available  professional 
investment  advice  to  the  individual 
investor.  In  fact,  we  introduced  our 
first  service  for  moderate-size  ac- 
counts back  in  1965.  Since  then,  this 
service  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
we  now  provide  advice  on  Investment 
Selection  portfolios  valued  at  about 
70  million  dollars. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how 
we  can  help  you,  just  call 
(212)559-6009. 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

INVESTMENT  SELECTION  SERVICE 
FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
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Mr.  John  Terry,  First  National  City  Bank         CH-3 
399  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  more  informotion  obout  Citibonk  s 

Investment  Selection  Service.  My  ob|ective  in  purchosing 

stocks  IS  to  emphosize  (check  one): 

IZI     long-term  growth  of  copital 

LJ     moderate  growth  with  moderote  income 


Name_ 


Please  type  or  prmt 


Address. 


City. 


Stole. 


.Z,p_ 


Pete  Seeger 

continued  from  page  12 

Bes  Lomax.  Their  songs,  which  de- 
picted the  troubled  1930s,  were  picket 
line  songs,  and  spontaneous  musical 
gestures  that  decried  poverty  and  fas- 
cism. Other  well-known  musicians 
who  joined  the  Almanacs  from  time  to 
time  were  Josh  White,  Cisco  Houston, 
Brownie  McGhee,  Sonny  Terry  and 
Earl  Robinson. 

After  serving  in  the  army,  from 
1942  to  1946,  Seeger  returned  to 
America  to  become  active  in  the 
group.  Peoples  Songs,  Inc.  Many  in- 
fluential musicians  played  a  part  in 
PSI's  short  life  span.  It  grew  to  na- 
tional stature  but,  like  the  Almanac 
singers,  PSI's  efforts  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  1949.  The  next  important 
development  in  Seeger's  active  musi- 
cal/political career  was  the  formation 
of  the  Weavers  in  the  latter  part  of 
1949.  Under  that  name,  Pete  Seeger, 
Lee  Hays,  Fred  Hellerman  and  Ron- 
nie Gilbert  performed  as  a  group  until 
the  end  of  1952.  The  Weavers,  with 
Pete  Seeger  assuming  the  unofficial 
role  of  lead  singer,  were,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  its  members,  commercially 
successful.  They  appeared  on  radio 
and  television  and  in  nightclubs  and 
concert  halls  throughout  the  country. 
One  source  estimated  that  the  1952 
sales  of  their  recordings  exceeded 
4,000,000  copies.  Their  recordings  of 
Leadbelly's  "Goodnight  Irene,"  and 
Woody  Guthrie's  "So  Long,  It's  Been 
Good  to  Know  You,"  and  renditions 
of  "Tzena,  Tzena,"  "Wimoweh"  and 
"Kisses  Sweeter  than  Wine"  sold  very 
well.  While  some  of  their  songs  con- 
tained political  overtones,  their  mate- 
rial captured  a  mass  audience  in  an 
overwhelming  stream  of  enthusiasm. 
Contrary  to  their  predecessors  (The 
Almanacs),  the  Weavers  appeared  on 
stage  in  concert  attire  rather  than  as 
drab  clad  spokesmen  of  the  working 
class.  Their  success  was  short  lived, 
but  the  Weavers  were  one  of  the  first 
folk  groups  to  gain  widespread  recog- 
nition, and  quite  unintentionally  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  commercial 
success.  However,  their  activities  were 
curtailed  in  1952,  when  each  of  the 
Weavers  was  blacklisted.  During  the 
McCarthy  period  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  the  Weavers  to  per- 
form. They  found  that  their  engage- 
I  ments   were   often   cancelled   or   they 


would  arrive  at  a  concert  hall  to  find 
it  boycotted.  They  had  little  choice 
but  to  disband.  It  was  not  until  1955 
that  they  were  once  again  reunited  for 
the  historic  Carnegie  Hall  concert 
that  was  recorded  by  Vanguard 
Records. 

Seeger  decided  at  that  point  in  his 
life  to  go  it  alone.  Few  singers  have 
traveled  the  globe  as  extensively  as  he. 
Audiences  from  Africa  to  the  back 
hills  of  Kentucky  have  watched  his 
6'!"  figure  stand  as  straight  as  an  ar- 
row, his  head  tilted  ever  so  slightly 
towards  the  sky,  and  both  his  hands 
rapidly  picking  out  the  melody  of  a 
song  on  his  banjo.  Message  and  song 
are  one  for  Seeger.  From  the  workers 


The  Weavers:  top:  Ronnie  Gilbert,  Lee  Hays, 
bottom:  Pete  Seeger,  Fred  Hellerman. 

movement  of  the  '30s,  to  the  peace 
movement  of  the  '60s,  Seeger  was 
there  to  donate  his  talents  and  ser- 
vices. 

Three  generations  have  been  moved 
by  his  songs,  his  love  of  America  and 
the  rich  storehouse  of  folk  music  he 
has  compiled  from  his  travels  around 
the  world.  Just  as  Bob  Dylan  (Robert 
Allen  Zimmerman),  Joan  Baez,  Judy 
Collins,  Tom  Paxton  and  a  host  of 
others  were  strongly  influenced  by 
Seeger  and  Guthrie,  the  Sesame  Street 
generation  is  now  fervently  absorbing 
that  same  music.  Why  has  he  lasted  so 
long,  and  why,  in  the  face  of  gener- 
ational conflicts,  does  he  remain  age- 
less? Whether  in  Australia  or  in  the 
United  States,  the  feeling  he  commu- 
nicates reaches  out  in  a  way  that  with- 
stands age  and  changing  times. 

ROBERT  V.  WEINSTEIN 
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With  winter  almost  behind  us,  some  pre- 
views of  spring  are  in  order,  and  ladies 
it's  going  to  be  yummy.  You  can  forget 
the  blue  jeans  and  T-shirts.  Put  the 
kooky  thrift  shop  gear  back  in  the  trunk 
or  send  them  to  Goodwill  Industries. 
Kooky  and  poormouth  have  had  it. 
Thank  goodness!  We're  going  to  look 
like  femmes  again— from  Paris  to  Pasa- 
dena—soft, feminine,  sexy  without  vul- 
garity and  sheer  heaven.  Even  sport 
clothes  are  softer.  Dresses  are  back,  and— 
hold  on— so  are  gloves.  Freshen  up  all 
those  little  white  kids  you  haven't  worn 
in  years.  You'll  be  using  them  now. 

Geoffrey  Beene,  who  designs  many  of 
his  own  fabrics,  has  one  of  the  most  well 
thought  out  collections  around.  His 
clothes  embrace  elegance  in  a  relaxed 
way.  They  define  the  figure  and  flatter. 
Crepe  de  chine  dresses  and  lightweight 
wool  jerseys,  striped  in  lovely  colors,  are 
soft  and  easy.  His  weightless,  double- 
faced  wool  travel  coats  are  seasonless, 
many  with  their  own  gossamer  muffler. 
Beene's  crepe  de  chine  evening  pajamas 
are  superb,  notably  in  bold  stripes  with  a 
matching  flowing  kimono  coat. 

Beene's  poplins,  for  rain  or  shine,  in 
coats  and  suits  are  practical  and  chic  for 
shopping  at  the  supermarket  or  a  round- 
the-world  trip.  Shown  here,  at  the  Lin- 
coln Center  Plaza,  is  a  deep-sleeved  wrap 
jacket  and  skirt  in  cotton  poplin  with  a 
flowing  crepe  de  chine  muffler.   Other 


smashing  rain  gear  includes  an  almost 
weightless,  long,  black  cire  wrap  coat 
which  can  be  worn  as  an  evening  coat  or 
over  a  bathing  suit  on  a  windy  day  at  the 
beach.  This  coat  also  is  done  in  a  shorter 
version  like  a  poet's  shirt,  great  with 
white  pants. 

Since  we're  back  to  elegance  in 
clothes,  the  spotlight  is  on  one  of  New 
York's  last  remaining  couture  houses- 
Arnold  Scaasi.  Scaasi's  evening  clothes 
are  exquisite,  always  romantic  and  sen- 
suous—full, soft  skirts,  flat  over  the  hips, 
irresistible  fabrics  and  colors.  Satin  chif- 
fon, organza,  georgettes,  silks  in  colors  of 
coral,  sky  blue,  petunia  pink,  black  and 
white.  Ombre  (shadow)  chiffons  in  jade 
green  shading  into  pale  green  and  orange 
grading  into  peach.  Scaasi  is  a  master  of 
tiny  pleats.  See  the  red  crystal  organza 
with  the  low  dipping  back  hemline  and 
matching  scarf  shown  here. 

Now  that  the  short  dinner  dress  is 
back,  Scaasi  does  some  beauties,  pleated 
and  tucked  chiffons,  see-thru  laces,  all 
moving  and  swirling  with  the  body.  His 
daytime  clothes  are  ladylike  and  lovely 
(no  pants  and  shirts  in  this  house).  His 
day  dresses  all  have  matching  jackets  or 
matching  coats.  They  are  complete  en- 
sembles. Evening  pajamas  are  as  glam- 
orous as  the  gowns— sequins  and  jersey 
are  combined,  or  crystal-pleated  satin  or 
chiffon. 

Another  fresh  look  for  spring,  season- 


less  and  oh  so  hard  to  find,  is  one  perfect 
top  and  two  or  three  matching  pieces. 
We  love  the  chic  of  Oscar  de  la  Renta  IPs 
soft  navy  crepe  blouse  worn  with  a  short 
matching  skirt  with  stitched  pleats  over 
the  hips  and  wrapped  at  the  waist  with  a 
sash  of  the  same  crepe  (shown  here). 
This  is  a  two-piece  dress  with  a  total  look 
for  day  or  evening.  A  blazer  or  long 
sweater  can  turn  it  into  a  suit.  Don  the 
same  shirt  blouse  at  night  with  either  a 
long  skirt  or  matching  pants  with  the 
blouse  worn  outside.  Accessorize  this  in 
many  ways,  perhaps  a  little  white  or 
navy  French  beret  or  a  soft  little  felt  hat 
for  daytime.  Try  a  divine  little  gold  and 
silver  harlequin-patterned  python  clutch 
and  a  matching  python  belt  with  jeweled 
head  for  evening  or  the  new  little  nxi- 
naudiere  (by  Ben  King,  shown  here) . 

Accessories  are  bigger  than  ever,  and 
King  does  some  trendy  ones  for  evening 
such  as  clutch  bags  in  gold  and  silver  kid, 
or  combinations  of  python  and  kid,  and 
charming  little  belts  with  jeweled  clasps. 
King's  version  of  the  minaudieie  are  in 
all  colors,  plain  or  jeweled,  with  shoulder 
straps  or  without,  in  satin,  patent  or  calf. 
For  day,  his  clutch  in  lizard  and  calf  with 
matching  belts  come  in  a  wide  range  of 
beautiful  colors,  perfect  with  dresses  or 
pants  suits. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  dashing  spring,  with 
goodies  for  every  taste,  especially  for 
good  taste. 


Folk  Art 
at  the 
Whitney 


If  the  upcoming  Bicentennial  celebration  provides  the  in- 
centive for  shows  like  "The  Flowering  of  American  Folk 
Art  1776-1876,"  now  through  March  24th  at  the  Whitney 
Museum,  then  "hooray"  for  the  Bicentennial.  Here  is  a 
retrospective  which  delights  the  eye  and  nourishes  the 
spirit.  All  the  honesty,  vitality,  originality  and  individual 
style  we  like  to  think  of  as  our  American  heritage  are  re- 
captured. Social  historians  and  art  lovers  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  full  range  of  life  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries— 
at  home,  at  work,  at  sea,  at  war,  in  school  and  church- 
may  view  it  here  in  works  of  artistic  integrity  and  personal 
commitment.  What  unifies  the  more  than  200  pieces  as- 
sembled from  public  and  private  collections  is  the  high  es- 
thetic quality.  This  is  the  legacy  of  talented  but  non-aca- 
demically  trained  artists. 

A  man  who  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  sign  painter  or 
house  painter  became  a  portrait  artist  "after  hours."  Car- 
penters, tinsmiths  and  stonecutters  were  the  sculptors  of 
their  era.  Women  who  needed  warm  bedding  or  floor  cov- 
ering saved  valued  bits  of  fabric  and  pieced  them  together 
into  quilts  and  rugs  whose  designs  continue  to  inspire  con- 
temporary artists.  Schoolgirls  brought  literary  and  reli- 
gious tales  to  life  on  canvas.  Landscapes  and  seascapes  cel- 
ebrated the  triumph  of  man  over  nature  and  good  over 
evil— appealing  concepts  in  any  age.  Guest  curator,  Alice 
Winchester,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  catalogue,  offers 
the  most  sensitive  explanation  of  the  phenomenon:  ".  .  . 
it  is  the  eye  of  the  artist  directing  the  hand  of  the  crafts- 
man that  gives  it  [folk  art]  its  esthetic  validity." 

Sponsored  by  a  public  service  grant  from  Philip  Morris 
Inc.  (a  company  whose  liaison  with  colonial  America 
stems  from  that  native  American  leaf,  tobacco),  this  ex- 
hibit of  American  folk  art  is  very  much  at  home  at  the 
Whitney.  The  Museum's  first  Director,  Juliana  Force, 
presented  the  very  first  display  of  folk  art  exactly  50  years 
ago  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club.  A  Whitney  staff"  mem- 
ber, Jean  Lipman,  Editor  of  Publications  (in  the  good 
company  of  Alice  Winchester,  former  editor  o{  Art  in  Amer- 
ica organized  the  current  exhibit;  the  architect  of  the 
Whitney  Museum,  Marcel  Breuer,  designed  the  exhibi- 
tion's installation.  A  handsome  book,  bearing  the  show's 
title  and  written  by  Mrs.  Lipman  and  Miss  Winchester, 
brings  The  Viking  Press  into  the  picture.  In  soft  cover 
(priced  at  $10.00  and  sold  at  the  Museum),  it  serves  as  the 
catalogue.  "The  Flowering  of  American  Folk  Art  1776- 
1876"  will  be  seen  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Richmond  from  April  22  through  June  2  and  at  the  M.H. 
De  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San  Francisco  from  June 
24  through  September  15.  ELAINE  B.  STEINER 


"Exselene  Georg  General  Waschingdon  and  Lady  Waschingdon": 
Watercolor.  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


Pie  Crimper:  Steel,  c.  1810,  Pennsylvania. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Dower  chest  with  drawers:  Painted  wood,  50"  wide,  1823,  vicinity  oj 
Pennsburg,  Pa.  Collection  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 


rule 

W57 


1857 


Phebe  Kriebel,  "Townscape,"  wool  embroidery  on  canvas,  1857,  Towamencin 
Township,  Pa.  Schwenkfelder  Museum,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


Dancing  doll:  Painted  wood  with  metal. 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  B.  Martin. 


Edward  Hicks,  "Noah's  Ark,"  oil,  1846,  Newtown,  Pa.  Copied  from  the  1844  lithograph  of  the 
subject  issued  by  Nathaniel  Currier,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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where  Symphonic  brilliance  has  been  the  hallmark  since  July,  1939 
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CONCERT  NOTES 


The  St.  Louis  Symphony  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  a  task  no  orchestra  rel- 
ishes, especially  when  its  affairs  are  in 
good  order— looking  for  a  new  Music 
Director.  Walter  Susskind,  whose 
present  contract  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  1974-1975  season,  has  advised  the 
Orchestra's  President  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  free  for  a  wider  range  of 
guest  engagements,  especially  in  op- 
era. At  the  end  of  the  1974-1975  sea- 
son, Susskind  can  look  back  on  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years  in  which  he  has 
materially  improved  the  standard  of 
playing  he  inherited,  nearly  doubled 
the  attendance  to  its  present  level  of 
more  than  500,000  and  restaffed  the 
playing  personnel,  including  21  out  of 
33  key  posts. 


According    to    word    from    England, 


Andre  Previn,  who  has  been  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1968,  has  decided  to 
become  a  British  subject.  This  will  be 
a  third  national  identity  for  Previn. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1929  and  at- 
tended the  Berlin  Conservatory  before 
migrating  to  America  and  graduating 
from  Beverly  Hills  High  in  California. 
He  began  his  professional  career  with 
the  MGM  studios  in  1948,  and  after  a 
varied  career  in  film  music,  became 
Conductor-in-Chief  of  the  Houston 
Philharmonic  in  1967.  During  March 
he  will  be  appearing  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Detroit  Symphony. 


As  a  commemorative  gesture  on  be- 
half of  Arnold  Schoenberg  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth  in  1874,  the  trustees 


of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  sponsoring  the  creation  of  the 
Arnold  Schoenberg  Institute.  A  group 
of  educational  and  foundational  en- 
tities have  banded  together  into  a  con- 
sortium to  raise  the  funds  and  create 
the  personnel  to  administer  the 
Schoenberg  legacy— library,  papers, 
manuscripts,  etc.  Schoenberg  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  educational  affiliation  was  not 
with  use  but  with  the  University  of 
California  (in  West  Los  Angeles), 
which  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  effort  to  enable  ground  to  be 
broken  by  September  13,  1974,  the 
commemorative  date.  USC's  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  R.  Hubbard,  has  au- 
thorized Grant  Beglarian,  Dean  of  its 
School  for  Performing  Arts,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Schoenberg  Institute 
project. 


from  Amphoto  ^ 


^ 


from 

AMPHOTO,  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est photographic  book  publisher 
in  the  United  States,  proudly  of- 
fers these  four  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  photographic  art  to 
the  world's  most  discriminating 
audience.  The  books  offered  here 
include:  an  exquisite  study  of  the 
dance  in  text  and  in  pictures 
(Ballet  Chronicle  by  B.H.Haggin); 
a  startling  study  of  a  film  star  by 
a  battery  of  reknowned  photog- 
raphers and  a  writer  of  stellar 
status  himself  (Marilyn,  by 
Norman  Mailer);  a  study  by  a 
film  star,  revealing  an  extraordi- 
nary side  to  her  character  and 
depth  to  her  vision  (Italia  Mia,  by 
Gina  Lollobrigida);  and  a  classic 
out  of  the  photographic  litera- 
ture, first  published  in  1901  and 
reproduced  in  perfect  facsimile 
by  modern  printing  technology 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,  by 
(C.  H.Caffin).  Beautiful  volumes 
all,  they  belong  in  every  collec- 
tion of  fine  books. 


AMPHOTO 

East  Gate  &  Zeckendorf  Blvd. 

Garden  City,  New  York  1 1 530 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  follow- 
ing  books,  postpaid.  I  enclose  my 
check  in  the  amount  of  $ * 

D  Marilyn   $19.95 

D  Photography  as  a 

Fine  Art $12.50 

D  Ballet  Chronicle $19.50 

D  Italia  Mia $14.95 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


STATE  &  ZIP_ 

•New  York  State  residents  please  include 
appropriate  sales  tax. 
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How  Gina  Improves 

continued  from  page  1 1 


Mme.  Bachauer  has  never  canceled 
a  concert  because  of  illness  and  only 
once  for  any  other  reason:  ice  at  the 
airport  which  grounded  her  plane.  "I 
have  played  with  a  high  temperature, 
with  terrible  pains;  once  with  my  in- 
testines askew.  I  couldn't  keep  my 
food  down,  but  somehow  I  did  on 
stage. 

"Once  I  played  with  George  Szell— 
the  Third  Rachmaninoff— and  he 
gave  me  the  great  compliment  of  tell- 
ing me  that  my  playing  of  it  had 
made  him  appreciate  the  work  for  the 
first  time.  I  had  a  terrible  cold  and 
cough.  He  told  Alec,  'She  plays  the 
Rachmaninoff  like  nobody  else  on 
earth  but  she  has  no  business  playing 
it  like  nobody  on  earth  when  she  has  a 
bad  cold.'  At  a  dinner  party  that 
night  after  the  concert,  he  at  first 
avoided  me  because  he  didn't  want  to 
catch  the  virus,  then  he  decided  he 
had  to  take  the  risk,  'because  if  I  don't 
sit  beside  you  everybody  will  think 
we've  had  a  fight.'  " 

One  of  her  saddest  moments  was 
playing  for  her  musical  colleague,  the 
late  Ilona  Kabos,  a  great  teacher  who 
had  taught  in  London  for  years  and 
more  recently  at  The  Juilliard  School. 
"She  knew  she  was  dying  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  me  play  once  more.  I 
went  to  her  apartment  and  played 
through  the  Mozart  E-flat  Concerto  I 
was  to  do  that  night  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

"For  me,  Ilona  was  something  I  had 
never  experienced  before.  She  had 
ears  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
met.  When  she  didn't  like  something, 
I  always  found  out  why  in  the  edi- 
tions. She  was  extraordinary  in  her 
musical  perception.  I  played  for  her 
many  times,  particularly  when  I  had  a 
new  program  prepared.  We  would 
have  long  discussions." 

While  Mme.  Bachauer  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  contemporary  avant-garde 
music  and  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Greek  composer  Xenakis,  she  feels 
that  she  didn't  grow  up  in  this  aural 
world  and  that  it  is  not  in  her  blood. 
"I  would  never  play  in  public  some- 
thing that  I  don't  love  very  much.  I 
love  Romantic  music;  it  is  not  only 
great  music,  but  it  suits  me." 

Thus  on  her  typical  programs  one 
finds  Chopin,  Schumann,  Brahms  and 


Liszt.  Harold  C.  Schonberg  of  The 
New  York  Times  has  described  her 
playing  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Chopin  B-minor  Sonata  as  "a  thrill- 
ing exhibition  of  virtuosity— a  blazing, 
controlled  virtuosity  of  an  unabashed 
intensity." 

She  plays  many  other  composers  as 
well,  but  no  closer  to  the  present  time 
than  Stravinsky  and  Bartok.  Yet  she 
insists:  "We  must  care  and  know  what 
happens  around  us.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  and  ears  and  I  know  there  is 
important  music  being  written  to- 
day." 

For  the  young  artist  she  has  much 
advice.  "The  greatest  thing  is  perse- 
verance and  work.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine what  talent  is.  One  must  have  it. 
But  everything  else  is  work,  work  and 
the  courage  after  every  disappoint- 
ment to  start  all  over  again  from  the 
beginning  and  say:  'I  will  go  on  what- 
ever happens.'  One  must  be  a  rock  in 
the  face  of  adversity.  A  young  musi- 
cian must  also  know  how  to  wait. 
When  he  starts  a  career  he  must  not 
be  eager  to  arrive  at  the  top  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  A  great  career  comes 
very  slowly.  For  a  young  musician  to 
be  exhibited  before  he  is  ready  is  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

"The  experience  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  your  public— to  control 
yourself,  your  nerves,  your  playing— 
takes  years.  And  you  must  have  a  very 
large  and  solid  repertoire  before  you 
start  to  play  constantly  in  public. 
When  you  have  a  concert  every  other 
day  and  are  learning  your  music  at 
the  same  time,  then  you  can  have  a 
breakdown. 


At  the  Athens  Festival  with  H.R.H.  Princess 
Irene:  'Music  is  her  life  ..." 


"Never  mind  if  you  can  play  all  the 
Beethoven  sonatas  in  public;  you 
must  have  time  to  digest  your  music, 
you  can't  just  learn  and  play  immedi- 
ately. Everything  must  be  in  your 
blood.  Everything  must  become  a 
complete  unity  with  yourself.  It  was 
fortunate  that  my  career  developed 
slowly  because  I  had  a  long  time  to 
prepare." 

Once  a  year  for  about  five  weeks, 
she  returns  to  her  native  Greek  home 
in  the  mountains  to  relax  and  as- 
semble her  programs  for  the  following 
season.  Her  complete  rest  is  only  for  a 
few  days,  then  back  to  the  piano. 
Though  at  present  she  never  plays  in 
Greece,  she  loves  her  country  and  en- 
joys seeing  her  aged  aunt  and  uncle 
who  live  in  her  home  there  all  year. 
She  also  visits  her  one  remaining 
brother. 

In  addition  to  swimming,  she  also 
enjoys  occasional  sessions  in  the 
kitchen.  She  has  a  few  specialties  in- 
cluding a  chicken  dish  with  almonds 
served  with  rice;  and  Dolmades,  a  na- 
tive Greek  dish  of  vine  leaves  stuffed 
with  meat. 

To  honor  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Max  Reger  (March  19, 
1973),  both  Mme.  Bachauer  and  Ru- 
dolf Serkin  are  performing  this  season 
his  long,  staggeringly  difficult  Vari- 
ations and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of 
Bach.  This  work  by  the  erudite  Bava- 
rian is  monstrously  intricate  and  only 
those  with  the  most  overpowering  in- 
tellectual and  technical  command 
ever  attempt  it.  Each  pianist,  how- 
ever, has  played  it  here  before. 

The  difference  in  the  style  and  tem- 
perament of  two  great  artists  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Serkin,  a 
Beethoven  specialist,  followed  his  Re- 
ger with  two  Beethoven  sonatas,  while 
Mme.  Bachauer,  for  her  March  20th 
Carnegie  recital,  chose  the  24  Preludes 
of  Scriabin. 

She  remarked  that  the  reason  she 
probably  plays  less  Beethoven  than 
many  pianists  is  that  her  innate  gifts 
have  led  her  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  later  Romantics.  When  it  was  sug- 
gested that  she  might  play  the  titanic 
"Hammerklavier"  Sonata  marve- 
lously— and  her  husband  agreed— in 
her  particular  English  she  replied 
quickly:  "You  know,  I  never  believe 
that  I  do  something  marvelously." 

Here  lies  the  essence  of  Mme.  Bach- 
auer's  remarkable  artistry:  she  reaches 
to  a  horizon  that's  never  anything  but 
infinite. 
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If  you  wonder  who 
reads  this  publication, 
look  around. 

Then  tell  your  ad  agency. 


The  truth  is,  most  people  can't  resist  going  through  our  program  from 
cover  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  readers  take  it  home  and  do 
more  reading  there. 

No  wonder.  Our  articles  are  by  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  arts. 

Our  readers  aren't  just  an  ordinary  group  of  people  either.  They're  the 
world's  greatest  audience;  an  elite  gathering  of  business  leaders,  investors 
and  world  travelers. 

It's  also  a  large  audience.  A  total  of  400,000  people  read  our  programs 
each  month.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly 
Philharmonic  Hall) ,  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 

LINCOLN  CENTER  PROGRAMS  offers  the  only  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  advertisers  to  reach  this  great  audience  all  at  once. 

So  as  you  turn  our  pages,  it  shouldn't  surprise  you  to  see  leading 
advertisers  in  banking,  entertainment,  travel  and  consumer  products. 

There  are  more  good  reasons  for  joining  them.  But  just  by  looking 
around,  you've  already  seen  the  best  one.  So  why  not  tell  your  ad  agency.  If  you 
give  us  a  call  at  212-541-4520,  we'll  tell  them  too. 

Lincoln  Center  Programs  The  world's  greatest  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Avery  Fisher  Hall  (formerly  Philharmonic 
Hall),  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 
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iiist  a  shoii  walk 
fwm  this  theater 

gets  you  to  a 
one  in  a  million 

ivstaurant. 

Where  you  can  get  light  snacks  after 
the  show.  Or  complete  dinners  (from 
4.95).  Fondues  (cheese,  beef,  choco- 
late) Quiche  Lorraine.  Cheese,  fruit 
and  sausage  snacks  Wine  Cocktails 
Rich  desserts.  Lots  more. 

La  Fondue.  Just  a  few  blocks  away 
on  55th  Street.  Between  5th  and  6th 
Avenues.  As  long  as  you're  in  the 
neighborhood,  drop  in. 

lafbndue 

43  West  55  St.,  N.Y.C.  581-0820 


It  just  so  happens  that  you  are 
hungry  &  thirsty  — and  it  just 
so  happens  we  have  two  very 
good  answers  to  your  dilemma. 
/CyAMffjP^*  Bftloon  for  a  quick 

answer  and  TTLip 

GINGER 
MAN 

for  the  more  leisurely  approach. 

ONEALS  BALOON—63rd  St    At  Columbus  Ave. 
THE  GINGER  MANS!  WEST  64th  St.     SC  4-7272 


Join  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan. 


Sweeten  your  savings. 

Take  stock  in  America. 

Buy  US.  Savings  Bonds 


HAMILTON  GARAGE 

ENTRANCE    DN    BROADWAY 
BETWEEN    62nd    &    GSRD    STREETS 

NEW  YORK    CITY 
TEL.   JU    2    8  1  25 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

DIRECTORY  OF 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Box  Office  (247-7459)  Hours:  10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.— Monday  through  Saturday; 
12  Noon  to  5  P.M.— Sunday  and  legal 
holidays.  Note:  The  Box  Office  is  not 
open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the 
Hall.  Box  Office  hours  are  extended  to 
8:30  P.M.  on  weekdays  when  there  is  to 
be  a  performance  that  evening. 

Cafe  Carnegie  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  left  of  the  Parquet.  Food, 
liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served  be- 
fore, during  and  after  each  concert. 
Cafe  Carnegie  also  provides  an  elegant 
setting  for  receptions  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concerts  and  other  events  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  information  call  586- 
6208. 

Refreshment  bars  are  located  on  the 
2nd  Tier,  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony 
floors. 

Elevator  service  to  the  Dress  Circle  and 
Balcony  is  available  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Carnegie   Hall    Studio   entrance   at    154 

West  57th  Street. 

Smoking  and  the  lighting  of  matches 
are  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Main 
Hall.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars 
and  in  the  lobbies. 

Public  telephones  are  located  off  the 
Parquet  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  side, 
in  the  57th  Street  lobby  (studio  en- 
trance) ,  in  the  ladies'  lounge  on  the  First 
and  Second  Tier  levels. 

Lost  and  found  articles  should  be  re- 
ported or  turned  in  at  the  House  Man- 
ager's Office  at  the  56th  Street  Entrance. 
Or  call  265-9651. 

Men's  rest  rooms  are  off  the  Parquet, 
on  the  2nd  Tier  level  and  off  the  Dress 
Circle  and  Balcony. 

Ladies'  rest  rooms  are  on  all  levels  of 
the  Main  Hall. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  obtained  for  use 

from  the  street  to  seat  locations.  For 
information,  call  House  Manager's  Of- 
fice, 247-1350. 

The  management  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property 
of  patrons  unless  these  items  are 
checked.  Patrons  are  advised  to  take 
coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever 
they  leave  their  seats. 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  dur- 
ing performances  may  give  their  seat  lo- 
cations to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
House  Manager. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use 

of  recording  devices  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

For  rental  information  Call  or  write: 
247-1350,  Booking  Manager,  Suite  100, 
Carnegie  Hall,  154  West  57  th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 


MlliiC.  wii^e 


L     Lunch     C     Cocktails     D     Dinner     S     Supper 


West  Side 


BARBETTA,  321  W.  46th  St.  CI  6-9171.  Open  'til  midnight. 
Chamber  music  ensemble  plays  Thurs.,  Fri.  nights,  in  this 
elegant  north  Italian  restaurant  that  serves  fresh  white 
truffles  hunted  by  its  own  truffle  hounds.  Pre-theater  0 
$11.50. 


CARACALLA,  168  Amsterdam  Ave.  (67  St.)  799-4600. 
Spacious,  comfortable.  Superior  North-Italian  cuisine.  L  a 
la  carte  $2.50-$5.75;  D  a  la  carte  $3.25-$6.95.  Open  every 
day.  Free  parking  for  entire  evening. 


CATTLEMAN  WEST  &  THE  CATTLEMAN,  51  St  &  7  Ave 

and  5  East  45  St.  265-1737;  MO  1-1200.  Great  steaks,  sea- 
food &  salads  in  opulent  San  Francisco  splendor.  D  En- 
tree: $3.50-$8.95.  Daily  L  &  D.  Free  self-parking  after  5  PM 


ECLAIR,  141  W.  72nd  St.  873-7700.  Continental  pastry 
shop  and  restaurant.  Superb  Viennese-Hungarian  cuisine 
Beers  &  Wines.  Open  daily  till  1  A.M.  Special  L  $1.55- 
$2.50,  Sat.  $3.50.  Comp.  D  $4.95-$5.95.  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
$5.75-$6.25.  Complimentary  glass  of  wine  with  dinner. 


EL  FARO  72,  40  W.  72  St.  EN  2-2050.  Classic  Spanish 
cuisine.  Paellas,  mariscadas.  Graceful  decor,  pleasant 
atmosphere.  Dinner  4-12,  Fri.-Sat.  1  A.M.,  Sun.  1-12.  A  la 
carte  $4-$6.  Closed  Mondays. 


ENRICO  &  PAGLIERI,  7th  Avenue  near  51st  Street;  64 
West  11th  Street.  Charming  Italian  ristorante.  D  features 
unlim.  beer,  wine,  sangria,  antipasto— plus  Italian  spec.  fr. 
$3.95-$6.25.  L&  D  at  51st  St.;  11th  D only.  Casual. 


FINE  &  SCHAPIRO,  138  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  Columbus) 
TR  7-2721.  Delicatessen  &  restaurant.  Complete  dinner  & 
sandwich  menu.  Serving  Jewish  delicacies  for  nearly  50 
years.  Open  until  midnight,  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS,  141  W.  69  St.  874-9837.  Tasty  French  vi- 
ands served  in  authentic  Gallic  ambience.  Seafood,  re- 
gional specialties,  game  in  season.  L  12-4,  entrees  $2.25- 
$4.75;  D  4-12;  Sun.  12-12,  entrees  $3.50-$9. 


GINGER  MAN,  51  W.  64  St.  SC  4-7272.  A  West  Side  favor- 
ite. Celebrity  hangout.  Publike  decor.  French-American 
cuisine.  Open  daily  until  2  A.M.  A  la  carte  only.  Lunch  $2- 
$4.65;  Dinner  $4.85-$7.35;  Supper  $2-$7.25. 


GINGKO  TREE,  1 99  Amsterdam  Ave.  (69  St.)  799-5457.  A 
large  elaborate  menu  featuring  specialties  from  all  the  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Open  daily  for  L  D  &  S  until  11:30  PM 
Fri.  1  A.M.;  Sat.  1  A.M.;  Sun.  1  P.M.  Free  parking. 


HENRY  STAMPLER'S  FILET  MIGNON,  CPW  and  61  St.  PL 

7-3165.  An  old  favorite  in  LC  area.  Superb  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  L  and  0  daily.  Present  programs  for  after-dinner 
cordials. 


JUSTIN,  44  W  58  Street  (751-8897)  Superior  American- 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  a  spacious,  comfortable 
club-like  ambiance  L  a  la  carte  entrees  are  $3  25-$8  95,  D 
$6.95-$9  95,  including  salad  and  potato  or  vegetable 
Closed  Sunday 


LA  CREPE.  57  W  56  247-1136:  158  W  44.  CI  6-5388:  59 
Nassau.  RE  2-8680:  15  Greenwich  Ave  .  CH  3-2555;  1974 
Broadway  (67  St).  TR  4-6900,  110  varieties  of  Brittany 
crepes,  onion  soup,  salads,  desserts,  75C  to  $4.25 


LA  FONDUE,  43  W.  55  St.  581-0820.  Favorite  spot  for  au- 
thentic Swiss  fondues,  cheese  &  sausage  boards,  rich 
desserts.  Cocktails,  wines.  L  fr  $1.95,  a  la  carte  from  $2.95; 
comp.  D  from  $4.95.  Until  1  A.M.  Closed  Sundays. 


LE  POULAILLER,  43  W.  65  St.  799-7600.  Classic  French 
cuisine.  Large,  airy.  Joan  Pages  murals.  Crepes  fromage, 
mousse  a  cafe.  Open  for  L,  D,  S  until  12:30  A.M.  Closed 
Sundays. 


MRS.  J'S  SACRED  COW,  228  W.  72  St.  (bet.  B'way  &  W. 
End)  873-4067.  Moments  from  Lincoln  Center.  Superb 
prime  steaks,  roast  beef  and  seafood.  Pianist  and  enter- 
tainment nightly.  Open  daily  for  C,  D  &  S.  A  la  carte  en- 
trees $4.25-$7.95. 


O'NEALS'  BALOON,  48  W.  63  St.  765-5577.  A  fun,  jumping 
place  for  hamburgers,  fish  'n'  chips,  chili,  etc.  Noon  to  1 
A.M.  daily.  Same  menu  all  day:  from  $1 . 1 5  for  a  hamburger 
to  $3  for  a  steak  sandwich. 


RED  BARON,  201  Columbus  (69  St.).  799-8091.  Popular 
with  show  folk  Swiss  brasserie  with  a  pub  decor.  Serving 
superb  regional  specialties,  steaks  and  chops.  A  la  carte 
$1.85  to  $7.90.  Open  noon  to  2:30  A.M.  daily. 


RIKYU,  21 0  Columbus  (70  St.).  799-7847.  A  new  restaurant 
with  much  promise,  serving  authentic  Japanese  special- 
ties. Open  daily  for  L,  D  &  S  until  midnight.  Same  menu  all 
day.  Comp.  meals  $4-$4.95,  a  la  carte  $.75-$4.00. 

ROAST  BEEF  &  BREW,  B'way  at  64,  Madison  at  59,  Madi- 
son &  79.  Pub  L  entrees  $2.95-$5.95  with  unlimited  salad, 
pitcher  of  beer,  wine  or  sangria  &  Fr.  fries.  Prime  ribs  of 
beef,  regular  $5.75,  full  rib  $6.95.  Other  entrees  $3.75- 
$8.95. 


RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM,  150  W.  57  St.  265-0948.  A  favorite 
with  show  folk  Beef  Stroganoff,  chicken  Kiev,  blini,  blin- 
chiki.  L  (entree,  dessert,  beverage)  $3.75-$7.95;  complete 
sandwich  L  $4.25;  D  table  d  bote  $7.50-$11.75;  supper  a  la 
carte  $3.50-$1 1.50  until  1  A.M.  Come  be  inspired. 


TOP  OF  THE  PARK,  in  Gulf  &  Western  BIdg.  333-3800  3 
blocks  south  of  Lincoln  Center.  43  floors  above  Central 
Park.  Superb  dining  with  NY's  most  magnificent  view. 
Comp.  D$7.95-$11.50.  Closed  Sundays. 


East  Side 


THE  ARARAT.  4  E.  36  St.  686-4622.  Praised  by  all  major 
restaurant  editors.  Armenian  cuisine  at  its  best  served  in 
leisure  and  comfort,  L,  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6,25-  Comp  D 
$7.75-$8,95.  with  a  la  carte  $4,75-$6.25  Open  daily  No 
parking  problems  after  7  PM, 


THE  MAGIC  PAN,  FAMOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CREPERIE, 

new  in  New  York  at  149  E.  57  St,  371-3266.  Cocktails, 
wines,  European  atmosphere,  lunch,  dinner,  late  supper. 
Open  7  days.  Moderate 


PANCHO  VILLA,  Second  Ave.  at  78  St.  734-9144;  145 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY.  (914)  834-6378.  A  happy 
blend  of  Mexican  food,  Spanish  colonial  decor  and  stroll- 
ing guitars.  Daily  for  lunch,  dinner  &  supper. 


SIGN  OF  THE  DOVE,  1110  Third  Ave.  (65  St)  UN  1-8080.  A 
beautiful  showplace  serving  delectable  Continental  spe- 
cialties. Cocktail  lounge,  entertainment  nightly.  A  la  carte 
only.  L  $3.50-$7,  D  $6.50-$10.50  until  midnight.  Closed  for 
L  on  Mondays. 


{>MMe^ 


43  W.  65th  St.      Res.  799-7600 

After  Lincoln  Center  we  are  open 

for  your  convenienca  'till  1  AM 

Lurtcheon  •  Dinner  •  Supper 

Amef.  Exp. — Diner's — Closed  Sun. 


Irene  Kuo's 

3  Blocks  from  LINCOLN  CENTER 

1 99  Amsterdam  Ave,  (69th  St)  Tel,  799-5457 
Open  Every  Day  Free  Parking 


^•-^ 


Qestau/iant 


COCKTAILS     •     DINNER 
4  P.M.— 12 

Closed  Monday 
40  West  72nd  Street 
EN  2-2050 


Ichadkovsky  had 
9  plates  o!  Blini 
before  starting 
his  5th 
3yinphony! 

come, 

be  inspired 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
CO  5-0947 


m,n 


Ct>eof  the 

pice  t>ew  tl>io^ 

about  NewYorH.. 

jm        OON  BERGMAN'S 

i^     44  WEST  58th  STREET 
bet.  5th  &  6th  Aves. 

A  fine  pew  restaurant  conceived 

in  the  tradition  of  a  bygone 

era  when  gracious  dining 

was  a  way  of  life. 

LUNCH- COCKTAILS' 

IMNNHK 

American -Continental 


Cuisine 


Res.:  751-8897 


Your  theater  stubs 
are  worth  $1 .00 

Present  one  pair  of  stubs 
from  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall 
&  City  Center  theaters.  Valid  on  day 
of  performance  only,  Sunday 
through  Friday. 

TOWER  PARKING 

*  68  Street  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
'^  69  Street  &  Broadway 

"■  51  W.  56  Street,  (bet  5&6  Aves.) 

*  140  W.  51  Street,  (bet.  6&7  Aves.) 
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Denver  Symphony 

Brian  Priestman,  conducting 
John  Ogdon,  piano 

Monday,  March  11  at  8:00  p.m. 

Overture  to  "Anacreon"  (Cherubini), 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Shostakovich), 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  (Richard  Rodney 
Bennett:  N.Y.  Premiere),  Symphony  No.  7 
(Dvoral<) 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 


Rttsbui^  Symphony 

William  Steinberg,  conducting 
Marilyn  Home,  soprano 
Wednesday,  March  13  at  8:00  p.m. 

Symphony  No.  3  (Schubert),  RiJckert 
Songs  and  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  (Mahler), 
Symphony  No.  5  (Beethoven) 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 


Kiju  Maharaj 
and  Company 

Thursday,  March  28  at  8:00  p.m. 

An  unusual  performance  of  Kathak,  the 
dance  of  northern  India,  revolving  around 
the  story  of  Krishna  and  his  consort,  the 
milkmaid  Radha. 

Tickets:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 


Alfred  Brendel 

Three  Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00  p.m. 
March  17 

Sonata  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  59  (Haydn); 
Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126,  Sonata  in  A 
Major,  Op.  101  (Beethoven);  Fantasy  in  C 
Major,  Op.  17  (Schumann) 

April  7 

Sonata     in     C     Minor,     No.     33     (Haydn); 
Symphonic    Etudes,    Op.    13   (Schumann); 
Sonata    in    E    Major,    Op.    109,   Sonata    in 
Aflat  Major,  Op.  1 10  (Beethoven) 
April  21 

Sonata  in  C  Major,  No.  58  (Haydn); 
Kreisleriana,  Op.  16  (Schumann) ;  Sonata 
in  E  Minor,  Op.  90,  Sonata  in  C  Minor, 
Op.  1 1  1  (Beethoven) 

Tickets,  each  concert:  $5.00,  $4.00, 
$3.00,  $2.00 


Guameri  String  Quartet 


Arnold  Steinhardt  and  John  Dalley,  vio- 
lins; Michael  Tree,  viola;  David  Soyer, 
cello 

Two  Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00  p.m. 

March  24 

Assisting  artist  to  be  announced 

Quartet  in  D  Major,  Op.  20,  No.  4 
(Haydn),  Quartet  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  67, 
No.  3  (Brahms),  Quintet  in  B-flat  Major, 
Op.  87  (Mendelssohn) 

B 

May  5 

with  Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Quartet  in  E-flat  Major,  Op.  74  ("Harp") 
(Beethoven),  Piano  Quartet  in  C  Minor, 
Op.  60  (Brahms),  Quartet  in  G  Minor,  Op. 
10  (Debussy) 


Tickets,     each     concert: 
$4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 


$6.00,    $5.00, 


American  Symphony 


March  25  at  8:00  p.m. 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  conducting 
Jerome  Mines,  bass 

Second  Essay  for  Orchestra  (Barber),  Suite 
from  "Der  Rosenkavalier"  (Strauss),  Pro- 
logue and  Coronation  Scene  from  "Boris 
Godunoff,"  (Mussorgsky)  with  Rutgers 
University  Choir 

April  29  at  8:00  p.m. 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conducting 
Gary  Graffman,  piano 

Requiem  for  Strings  (Takemitsu),  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  (Brahms),  Classical  Sym- 
phony (Prokofieff),  Don  Juan  (Strauss) 


Tickets,     each     concert: 
$4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 


$6.00,     $5.00, 


All  prices  are  per  seat.  Mail  orders  are 
available  up  to  two  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert.  Make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  154  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Please 
enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Mihu/aukee  Symphony 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  conducting 
Hilde  Sommer,  piano 
Carol  Neblett,  soprano 

Thursday,  April  4  at  8:00  p.m. 

Symphony  No.  4  (Mahler),  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2  (Ginastera:  N.Y.  Premiere), 
"Le  Corsaire"  Overture  (Berlioz) 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 


Buffialo  Philharmonic 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  conducting 
Cathy     Berberian,    mezzo-soprano;    Jesse 
Levine,    viola;    Michael    Wager,    narrator; 
Wendy  Hilton  and  Baroque  Dancers 
Thursday,  April  18  at  8:00  p.m. 

Spectrum  Concert.  Suite  No.  1  (Bach), 
Orpheus*  (Foss),  Melodramas  (Schumann, 
Liszt,  C.P.E.  Bach),  Recital— A  Tour-de- 
force* (Berio).  (*N.Y.  Premiere) 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 


Baltimore  Symphony 

Sergiu  Comissiona,  conducting 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

Friday,  May  10  at  8:00  p.m. 

Violin  Concerto  in  A  Minor  (Glazunov), 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso 
(Saint-Saens),  Symphony  No.  6  (Proko- 
fieff), Imagio  Mundi  (George  Rochberg: 
N.Y.  Premiere) 

Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 


Dietrich 
Fischer-  Dieskau 

with 

Daniel  Barenboim 


-Four    Songs, 


Three  Evenings  at  8:00  p.m. 
Friday,  April  12 

Schumann:      Heine     Lieder- 
Liederkreis,  Dichterliebe 

Wednesday,  April  17 

Schubert:  Six  songs  from  "Schwanenge- 
sang,"  Six  Songs,  Seven  Songs  from  Poems 
of  Goethe 

Monday,  April  22 

Mahler:  Five  Songs,  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer, 
Eight  Songs  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn" 

Tickets,  each  concert:  $9.00,  $8.00, 
$7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 
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I*  At  the  Wadley's  Glen  200, 
Billy  Lunn  said  his  cigarette  "C. 
holder  gave  him  a  cleaner  taste. 
It  also  made  him  look  kind 
pf  racy. 


2«  No  need  for  a  cigarette 
holder  today.  You've  got 
Parliament.  The  recessed  filter 
cigarette  with  the  filter  tucked 
back,  away  from  your  lips. 


3*  With  Parliament,  you  just 
taste  rich,  clean  flavor.  Never 
the  filter.  From  start  to  finish. 


Parliament. The  recessed  filter  cigarette, 

\  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


^ 


Kings:15mg:'tar'/1.0rrig.nicotine- 
100's:17mg,"tar,"1.2mg.nicotine 
av.percigarette.FTCReponSept!73    ♦ 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


People  either  ask  for  Beefeater; 
**"     or  they  ask  for  gin. 
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KOBRAND  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
^^       Sol*  United  StatM  Importcrt 
^^«XED  FROM  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 
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Munson 'Williams 'Proctor  Institute 

Great  Artists  Series 


Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


PROGRAM 


HAYDN 


SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  D  MAJOR 
Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


SCHOENBERG 


'VERKLARTE  NACHT  (Transfigured  Night'), 
String  Sextet  op.  4,  arranged  for  String  Orchestra 

An  excerpt  from  Richard  Dehmel's  poem,  Weib  und  die  Welt,  is  quoted 
in  the  score.  The  fragment  was  thus  paraphrased  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel: 
'Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren  grove.  The  moon  sails  over 
the  tall  oaks,  which  send  their  scrawny  branches  up  through  the  un- 
clouded moonlight.  A  woman  speaks.  She  confesses  a  sin  to  the  man  at 
her  side;  she  is  with  child,  and  he  is  not  its  father.  She  had  lost  belief 
in  happiness,  and,  longing  for  life's  fulness,  for  motherhood  and 
mother's  duty,  she  had  surrendered  herself,  shuddering,  to  the  em- 
braces of  a  man  she  knew  not.  She  had  thought  herself  blessed,  but 
now  life  has  avenged  itself  upon  her  by  giving  her  the  love  of  him  she 
walks  with.  She  staggers  onward,  gazing  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the 
moon  which  follows.  The  man  speaks.  Let  her  not  burden  her  soul 
with  thoughts  of  guilt.  See,  the  moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  universe. 
Together  they  are  driving  over  chill  waters,  but  a  flame  from  each 
warms  the  other.  It,  too,  will  transfigure  the  little  stranger,  and  she  will 
bear  the  child  to  him.  For  she  has  inspired  the  brilliant  glow  within 
him  and  made  him,  too,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each  other's  arms.  Their 
breaths  meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.  Two  mortals  wander  through  the 
wondrous  moonlight.' 


INTERMISSION 


♦TCHAIKOVSKY 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6  IN  B  MINOR  OP.  74  'PATHETIQUE' 
Adagio-allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

Baldwin  Piano  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  *RCA  Records 

Program  notes  copyright  ®1974  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Musical  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  and  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
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CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 
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Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
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Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
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BASSES 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
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Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
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Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
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Paul  Fried 
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Lois  Schaefer 
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Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 

CLARINETS 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peler  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


BASS  CLARINET 
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Sherman  Walt 
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Matthew  Ruggiero 
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Richard  Plaster 
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Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
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Richard  Mackey 
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Andre  Come 
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Gerard  Goguen 
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William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 
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Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 
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STAGE  MANAGER 
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PERSONAL  MANAGER  William  Moyer 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  A  graduate  of  the  Toho  School 
of  Music  in  Tokyo,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1959  and  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Conductors  at  Besan9on.  One  of  the  judges,  Charles  Munch, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student,  and  the  following  year  he 
received  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Conducting  Prize  as  the  outstanding  young 
conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  He  became  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  since  that  time  he  has  appeared 
extensively  with  many  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour  notice  to  replace 
an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  become  its  Music  Director  for  the 
following  summer.  Appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning 
with  the  1965-1966  season,  he  resigned  that  post  after  three  seasons  to  devote 
himself  to  guest  conducting.  Mr.  Ozawa  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December,  1970,  and  this  past  fall  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well.  His  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and  Angel  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  works  of  Stravinsky,  Orff  and  Berlioz. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  CURRENT  SUBSCRIBERS 

Dear  Friend  of  the  Great  Artists  Series — 

More  than  2,000  loyal  patrons  have  already  reserved  their  Great  Artists  Series 
seats  for  the  1974-75  season.  We  have  also  received  hundreds  of  requests  for  seats 
from  new  subscribers. 

As  a  current  subscriber  you,  of  course,  have  first  opportunity  to  retain  your  seat 
for  next  season,  and  we  will  hold  your  seat  for  you  until  Friday,  April  26,  two 

days  from  now. 

On  that  date,  however,  any  seat  not  reserved  by  a  current  subscriber  will  be  re- 
leased to  a  new  subscriber.  Please  avoid  disappointment.  If  you  intend  to  retain 
your  seat  for  next  season  but  have  not  yet  done  so,  we  heartily  urge  you  to  reserve 
it  soon,  so  we  can  enjoy  another  exceptional  series  of  uncommon  musical  expe- 
riences, together. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR  INSTITUTE 
GREAT  ARTISTS  SERIES 


WILLIAM  C.  MURRAY 
President 


BRUCE  BARBOUR 
Artistic  Coordinator 


TIMOTHY  L.  TRENT 
Business  Manager 
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music  at  his  fingers. 

So  do  we. 

Clark  nuisic  has  e\  er\  major  brand 
of  fine  piano  and  organ  for  the 
discriniinating.  Come  in  and  hear 
what  \ve\  e  got  to  offer. 
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Fairmount  Fair/468-5121  •Tri-County  Mall,  Baldwinsville 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN  1732-1809 
Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe, 
bassoon,  violin  and  cello  op.  84 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Six  symphonies  tor  each  of  Haydn's 
two  visits  to  London,  however  prodigious 
a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the 
music  he  wrote  for  the  concerts  of  Johann 
Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2^1 79 1 
and  June  22  1 792).  he  found  time  to  write 
a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward 
certain  talents  in  Salomon  s  orchestra,  in 
particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of 
the  violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the 
score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at  the  fourth 
concert  of  1792  on  March  9th,  with 
Salomon,  Menel,  Harrington  and 
Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the 
performance  in  the  following  week  and 
again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on 
May  3rd.  The  critic  of  London's  Morning 
Herald  was  rapturous.  'The  last 
performance  at  SALOMON'S  Concert,' 
he  wrote,  'deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  richest  musical  treats  which  the 
present  season  has  afforded.  A  new 
concertante  from  HAYDN  combined 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  music;  it  was 


profound,  airy,  affecting,  and  original, 
and  the  performance  was  in  unison  with 
the  merit  of  the  composition.' 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso 
style,  combining  and  alternating  the  two 
groups,  the  luiii  and  the  concertino  of 
four  instruments.  The  small  group  plays 
for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high 
string  and  wind  instrument  balancing  a 
low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single 
\oices  are  heard  in  turn,  there  is  little 
opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each 
instrument  to  exploit  its  individual 
character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty- 
five  measures  for  the  concertino 
unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a 
cadenza  before  the  close  of  the  first 
movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo 
voices  within  the  quartet,  lightly 
supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the 
melodic  burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of 
the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting 
recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the  leading 
voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then 
the  cello  have  their  innings  before  the 
concerted  close. 

(Continued  on  Page     4) 
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PROGRAM 
HAYDN 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Violin  and  Cello  op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page    2) 

GUSTAV  MAHLER  1860-1911 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine' 
movement) 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

In  December  1909,  approximately  a 
year  and  five  months  before  his  death, 
Mahler  wrote  to  his  friend  Bruno  Walter 
from  New  York:  'The  day  before 
yesterday  I  introduced  my  First 
Symphony  here!  —  without,  it  seems, 
striking  any  responsive  chord.  I, 
however,  was  quite  satisfied  with  this 
youthful  venture.  What  a  world  is  this, 
that  casts  up  such  sounds  and  reflections! 
Things  like  the  funeral  march  and  the 
erupting  storm  seem  to  me  like  a  flaming 
indictment  of  the  Creator.' 

The  recurrent  musical  ideas  which 
seem  to  link  all  of  IVIahler's  works  are 
found  in  abundance  here.  The  first 
Allegro  theme  is  derived  from  the  song 
'On  the  morning  field  I  trod,'  the  second 
of  h  is  'Songs  of  a  Wanderer'  ( 1 884).  The 
theme  of  the  third  movement  (Scherzo)  is 
built  on  a  stamping  Landler  (country 
dance)  rhythm  used  in  his  song  Hans  und 
Crete.  The  funeral  march  in  the  fourth 
movement  is  the  famous  satirical  canon 
on  the  folksong  Frere  Jacques,  while  the 
dreamy  middle  section  is  from  the  fourth 
of  the  'Wanderer'  songs.  The  finale's 
stormy  opening  quotes  a  prominent 
theme  —  a  sort  of  chromatic  wail  of 
despair  —  from  his  cantata  'The  Song  of 
Lamentation'  (1880). 

At  its  first  performance  ( Budapest. 
1889),  this  symphony  contained  five 
movements,  not  the  four  in  which  it  is 
usually  heard  today,  and  it  is  in  the 
original  form  that  the  work  is  being 
played  at  this  performance.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  even  called  a  symphony,  but 
rather  'Titan  --  A  Symphonic  Poem.' 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Mahler  was 
encouraged  to  pro\ide  fanciful  titles  and 
literary  programs  for  the  first  three 
sxmphonies.  He  was.  ho\\e\er.  more  of 
an  instinctual  musician  than  a 
representational  one.  and  finding  such 
programs  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
otherwise,  he  accordingly  dropped  them. 
'My  music'  he  wrote,  'is.  everywhere  and 
always,  only  a  sound  of  nature!  Any  other 
sort  of  program  I  do  not  recognize,  at 
least  not  for  my  works.  If  1  ha\e  gi\en 
them  titles  now  and  then,  it  is  merely  to 
(Continued  on  Page    9) 
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PROGRAM  —  Continued 
MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

Langsam:  schleppened  vvie  ein  Naturlaut 
(Slow:  slreivlu'cl  out,  like  a  sound  of  nature) 
Andante  allegretto  'Blumine' 

Kraftig  beuegt.  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 
( Movin^i  strongly,  hut  not  too  fast) 

Feierlich  und  gemessen.  ohne  zu  schleppen 
(Solemn  and  precise,  without  dragi^ini^) 

StLirmisch  bewegt 
(Movini^  siorniily) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  (irammophon 

Maldwin  I'ianci  Deutsche  (irammophon  &  RCA  Records 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

indicate     where     emotion     should     be 
transformed  into  imagination.' 

In  the  pantheistic  universe  of  Mahler, 
to  be  sure,  the  'sound  of  nature'  embraces 
everything  from  the  First  Symphony's 
opening  cry  of  the  cuckoo  to  the 
proclamation  'And  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever'  (from  Handel's  Messiah)  into 
which  it  has  grown  by  the  final  coda. 
Thus     we     are    forever    making    new 


associations  for  ourselves  as  we  listen  to 
his  music.  And  thus,  although  his  style  is 
no  longer  a  mystery,  his  individual  works 
are.  Like  the  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud 
will  come  a  sudden  new  flash  of 
illumination,  and  we  remember  anew 
Mahler's  words:  'Strange,  but  when  1 
hear  music  —  even  while  I  conduct  —  I  can 
hear  quite  definite  answers  to  all  of  my 
questions,  and  I  feel  entirely  clear  and 
sure.  Or  rather,  I  feel  quite  clearly  that 
there  are  no  questions  at  all.' 
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Enjoy  The  Show  -  For  Further  Enjoyment 

SHOP  DOWNTOWN 


M  f  N»Y 


LiATHER     COMfANXlNC. 


219  WEST  FAYETTE  ST. 


^72-7772 


'^"^e  Shoes  for  the  P 

^"'^-^75  So  sfr  "'"  '^^"V 


m.  Lemp,  Inc. 

JEWELERS-SILVERSMITHS 
300  So.  WARREN,     Cor.  F.   FAYETTE 
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YOU'LL  NEVER  LOSE  INTEREST 
IN  THIS  BOOK 


A  big,  handsome  5  percent 
interest  paid  every  day  your 
money's  on  deposit— that's  the  story  of 
our  Day-to-Day  Savings  Account. 


EDERAL 
AVINGS      . 


'association  of 


svi^'"'' 


317  S  WARREN  ST,  SYRACUSE 
or  SHOPPINGTOWN,  DEWITT 


Q- 


your  ticket  to 
a  job  done  right 
and  on  schedule 


AAanlius 
Publishing 

Corporation 
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Lorraine  School  of  Dance 

Lorraine  Havercroft  Walters  -  Director 

•  Formerly  with  Canadian  Ballet  Co. 

ft  10  years  on  Broadway  and  National  T.  V. 

•  Artistic  Director:  Lorraine  Havercroft  Walters 
Dance  Company 


STUDIOS 


Nortii  Syracuse  &  University  Area 

1 9th  Consecutive  Year 

•  Ballet  •  Modem     •  Jazz 

Beginners  thru  Professionals  to  Develop  a  Strong    & 
Expressive  Body 

•  6  Full  Days  of  Classes 

•  4  Faculty  Members 

Phone  445- 1788 
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IMPORTS 


Wrap  yourself 
in  a  Sari 


VASM^W 


IMPORTS  AND 
HANDCRAFTS 


442  S.  Salina,  Syracuse 
8  E.  Genesee,  Skaneateles. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director,  Conducting 

Colin  Davis  &  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon 

Violin  and  Cello  op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Haydn 

(1732-1809) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

Langsam:  schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 
(Slow:  stretched  out,  like  a  sound  of  nature) 

Andante  allegretto  'Blumine' 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 
(Moving  strongly,  but  not  too  fast) 

Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

(Solemn  and  precise,  without  dragging) 

Stiirmisch  bewegt 

(Moving  stormily) 


Mahler 

(1860-1911) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
Baldwin  Piano  Deutsche  Grammophon 


BAILEY  HALL 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

26  APRIL  1974 


Saturday,  21;  8:15  p.m. 
Sunday,  28;  4:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  28;  8:30  p.m. 

Monday,  29;  4:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  30;  8:15  p.m. 


COMING  CONCERTS  IN  APRIL 

Levin  and  McGraw,  jour-hand  piano  recital.  Barnes  Hall. 

Choir  of  University  of  Gdansk  (Poland).    Sage  Chapel. 

Music  from  Cornell.  Works  of  Gallagher,  Israel,  Linden- 
feld,  Rouse,  and  Thayer.  Barnes  Hall. 

Solo  Recital  by  Members  of  Cornell  Wind  Ensemble. 
Works  of  Hindemith  and  others.   Barnes  Hall. 

Ithaca  College  Orchestra,  Cornell  University  Glee  Club  and 
Chorus,  Thomas  Michalak,  conductor.  Verdi  Requiem. 
Bailey  Hall. 


The  Faculty  Committee  on  Music  presents  in  a  special  concert: 

ROCHESTER  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Natalie  Hinderas,  piano  soloist 

in  BAILEY  HALL,  SUNDAY,  MAY  5;  8:15  p.m. 
ALL  GERSHWIN  PROGRAM 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Lincoln  Hall  Ticket  Office,  Willard  Straight 
Ticket  Office,  McNeil  Music  Shop  and  at  the  door. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

Jeffrey  Frey,  Chairman 

Vinay  Ambegaokar 

Laurel  Fay,  Grad 

David  Janower,  '74 

Paul  Gottschallc 

Arthur  Leonard,  '74 

Norman  Penney 

Charles  Peterson 

Don  Randel,  Secretary 

Mariann  Szentirmai,  Concert  Manager 


